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This  treatise  is  not  an  epitome  of  the  **  Principles  of  Geology," 
nor  intended  as  introductory  to  that  work.  I  find  it  necessary  to 
state  this  at  once,  and  to  explain  the  different  ground  occupied  by 
the  two  publications,  because  much  confusion  has  arisen  on  the 
subject  The  first  five  editions  of  the  "  Principles  ^  comprised  a 
4th  book,  in  which  some  account  was  given  of  systematic 
geology,  and  in  which  the  principal  rocks  compoong  the  earth'is 
crust  and  their  organic  remains  were  described.  In  subsequent 
editions  this  book  was  omitted,  it  having  been  expanded,  in 
1838,  into  a  separate  treatise  called  the  "  Elements  of  Geology," 
first  re-edited  in  1842  and  now  again  recast  and  enlarged. 

Although  the  subjects  of  both  treatises  relate  to  geology,  as 
their  titles  imply,  their  scope  is  very  different,  the  **  Principles  " 
containing  a  view  of  the  modem  changes  of  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants,  while  the  *'  Manual "  relates  to  the  monuments  of 
ancient  changes.  In  separating  the  one  from  the  other,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  render  each  complete  in  itself,  and  independent ; 
but  if  asked  by  a  student  which  he  should  read  first,  I  would 
recommend  him  to  begin  with  the  *'  Principles,"  as  he  may  then 
proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  be  provided  before- 
hand with  a  key  for  interpreting  the  ancient  phenomena  whether 
of  the  organic  or  inorganic  world,  by  reference  to  changes  now 
in  progress. 

Owing  to  the  former  incorporation  of  the  two  subjects  in  one 
work,  and  the  supposed  identity  of  their  subject  matter,  it  may  be 
useful  to  give  here  a  brief  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the 
"  Principles,"  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Abstract  of  the  ''  Principles  of  Geology/*  Eighth  Edition. 

Book  I. 

1.  Historical  sketch  of  the  early  progress  of  geology,  chaps.  L  to  iv. 

2.  Circumstances  which  combined  to  make  the  first  cultivators  of  the 

science  regard  the  former  course  of  nature  as  dififerent  from  the 
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present,  and  the  former  changes  of  the  earth's  surface  as  the  effects  of 
agents  different  in  kind  and  depee  from  those  now  acting,  chap.  y. 

3.  Whether  the  former  variations  in  climate  established  by  geology  are 

explicable  by  reference  to  existing  causes,  chaps,  vi.  to  yiii. 

4.  Theory  of  the  progressive  development  of  organic  life  in  former  ages, 

and  the  introauction  of  man  into  the  earth,  chap.  ix. 

5.  Supposed  former  intensity  of  aqueous  and  igneous  causes  considered, 

chaps,  x.  and  xi. 

6.  How  far  the  older  rocks  differ  in  texture  from  those  now  forming, 

chap.  xii. 

7.  Supposed  alternate  periods  of  repose  and  disorder,  chap.  xiii. 

Book  U. 
chanobs  kow  ik  fs06bxs8  in  the  irorgamc  wobid. 

8.  Aqueous  causes  now  in  action:  Floods — Rivers  —  Carrying  power  of 

ice — Springs  and  their  deposits — Deltas — Waste  of  cliffs  and  strata 
produced  by  marine  currents :  chaps,  xiv.  to  xxii. 

9.  Permanent  effects  of  igneous  causes  now  in  operation :  Active  volcanos 

and  earthquakes — their  effects  and  causes :  chaps,  xxiii.  to  xxxiii. 

Book  in. 

CHANGES  OF  THE  OBGANIC  WORLD  NOW  IN  PSOOBB88. 

10.  Doctrine  of  the  transmutation  of  species  controverted,  chaps,  xxxiv. 

and  XXXV. 

11.  Whether  species  have  a  real  existence  in  nature,  chaps,  xxxvi.  and 

xxxvii. 

12.  Laws  which  regulate  the  geographical  distribution  of  species,  chaps. 

xxxviii.  to  xl. 

13.  Creation  and  extinction  of  species,  chaps.  xlL  to  xliv. 

14.  Imbedding  of  organic  bodies,  including  the  remams  of  man  and  his 

works,  in  strata  now  forming,  chaps,  xlv.  to  I. 

15.  Formation  of  coral  reefs,  chap.  li. 

It  will  be  seen  on  comparing  this  analysis  of  the  contents  of 
the  '^  Principles  "  with  the  headings  of  the  chapters  in  the  next 
nine  pages  which  follow^  that  the  two  treatises  have  but  little  in 
common;  or,  to  repeat  what  I  have  sidd  in  the  Preface  to  the 
8th  edition  of  the  "Principles/  they  have  the  same  kind  of  con- 
nection which  Chemistry  bears  to  Natural  Philosophy,  each 
being  subsidiary  to  the  other,  and  yet  admitting  of  being  con- 
sidered as  different  departments  of  science.* 

Chables  Ltell. 

11.  HarUy  Street,  London,  January  1. 1851. 

*  As  it  is  impossible  to  enable  the  reader  to  recognise  rocks  and  minerals  at 
sight  by  aid  of  verbal  descriptions  or  figures,  he  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  well«ammged 
collection  of  specimens,  sach  as  mav  be  procured  irom  Mr.  Tennant  (149.  Strand), 
teacher  of  Minendogj  at  King's  College,  London. 
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ELEMENTARY    GEOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  L 

ON   THE  DIFFERENT  0LA8SE8  OF  BOCKS. 

Geology  defined  —  Saccessive  fonnation  of  the  earth's  crust — Classification  of  rocks 
according  to  their  origin  and  age — Aqueous  rocks — Their  stratification  and  im- 
bedded fossils — Volcanic  rocks,  with  and  without  cones  and  craters — Plutonic 
rocks,  and  their  relation  to  the  volcanic — Metamorphic  rocks  and  their  probable 
origin  — Tlie  term  primitive,  why  erroneously  applied  to  the  ciystalline  formations 
— Leading  division  of  the  work. 

Of  what  materials  is  the  earth  composed,  and  in  what  manner  are 
these  materials  arranged  ?  These  are  the  first  inquiries  with  which 
Geology  is  occupied,  a  science  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek 
7^9  g^  the  earth,  and  Xoyoc,  logos,  a  discourse.  Previously  to  expe- 
rience we  might  have  imagined  that  investigations  of  this  kind  would 
relate  exclusively  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  to  the  various  rocks, 
soils,  and  metals,  which  occur  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  at 
various  depths  beneath  it.  But,  in  pursuing  such  researches,  we  soon 
find  ourselves  led  on  to  consider  the  successive  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  former  state  of  the  earth's  surface  and  interior,  and 
the  causes  which  have  given  rise  to  these  changes  ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  singular  and  unexpected,  we  soon  hecome  engaged  in  researches 
into  the  history  of  the  animate  creation,  or  of  the  various  tribes  of 
animals  and  plants  which  have,  at  different  periods  of  the  past,  in- 
habited the  globe. 

All  are  aware  that  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  consist  of  distinct 
substances,  such  as  clay,  chalk,  sand,  limestone,  coal,  slate,  granite, 
and  the  like ;  but  previously  to  observation  it  is  conmionly  imagined 
that  all  these  had  remained  from  the  first  in  the  state  in  which  we 
now  see  them, — that  they  were  created  in  their  present  form,  and  in 
their  present  position.  The  geologist  soon  comes  to  a  different  con- 
clusion, discovering  proofs  that  the  external  parts  of  the  earth  were 
not  all  produced  in  the  beginning  of  things,  in  the  state  in  which  we 
now  behold  them,  nor  in  an  instant  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  he 
can  show  that  they  have  acquired  their  actual  configuration  and  con- 
dition gradually,  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  at  suc- 
cessive periods,  during  each  of  which  distinct  races  of  living  beings 
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have  flourished  on  the  land  and  in  the  waters,  the  remains  of  these 
creatures  still  lying  buried  in  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

By  the  "  earth's  crust,"  is  meant  that  small  portion  of  the  exterior 
of  our  planet  which  is  accessible  to  human  observation,  or  on  which 
we  are  enabled  to  reason  by  observations  made  at  or  near  the  surface. 
These  reasonings  may  extend  to  a  depth  of  several  miles,  perhaps  ten 
miles ;  and  even  then  it  may  be  said,  that  such  a  thickness  is  no 
more  than  ^^^^  part  of  the  distance  from  the  surface  to  the  centre. 
The  remark  is  just ;  but  although  the  dimensions  of  such  a  crust  are, 
in  truth,  insignificant  when  compared  to  the  entire  globe,  yet  they 
are  vast,  and  of  magnificent  extent  in  relation  to  man,  and  to  the 
organic  beings  which  people  our  globe.  Referring  to  this  standard 
of  magnitude,  the  geologist  may  admire  the  ample  limits  of  his  domain, 
and  admit,  at  the  same  time,  that  not  only  the  exterior  of  the  planet, 
but  the  entire  earth,  is  but  an  atom  in  the  midst  of  the  countless 
worlds  surveyed  by  the  astronomer. 

The  materials  of  this  crust  are  not  thrown  together  confusedly; 
but  distinct  mineral  masses,  called  rocks,  are  found  to  occupy  definite 
spaces,  and  to  exhibit  a  certain  order  of  arrangement.  The  term 
rock  is  applied  indifferently  by  geologists  to  all  these  substances, 
whether  they  be  soft  or  stony,  for  clay  and  sand  are  included  in  the 
term,  and  some  have  even  brought  peat  under  this  denomination. 
Our  older  writers  endeavoured  to  avoid  offering  such  violence  to  our 
language,  by  speaking  of  the  component  materials  of  the  earth  as 
consisting  of  rocks  and  soils.  But  there  is  often  so  insensible  a  pas- 
sage from  a  soft  and  incoherent  state  to  that  of  stone,  that  geologists 
of  all  countries  have  found  it  indispensable  to  have  one  technical 
term  to  include  both,  and  in  this  sense  we  find  roche  applied  in 
French,  rocca  in  Italian,  and  felsart  in  German.  The  beginner, 
however,  must  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that  the  term  rock  by  no 
means  implies  that  a  mineral  mass  is  in  an  indurated  or  stony  con- 
dition. 

The  most  natural  and  convenient  mode  of  classifying  the  various 
rocks  which  compose  the  earth's  crust,  is  to  refer,  in  the  first  place, 
to  their  origin,  and  in  the  second  to  their  relative  age.  I  shall 
therefore  begin  by  endeavouring  briefly  to  explain  to  the  student 
how  all  rocks  may  be  divided  into  four  great  classes  by  reference  to 
their  different  origin,  or,  in  other  words,  by  reference  to  the  different 
circumstances  and  causes  by  which  they  have  been  produced. 

The  first  two  divisions,  which  will  at  once  be  understood  as  natural, 
are  the  aqueous  and  volcanic,  or  the  products  of  watery  and  those  of 
igneous  action  at  or  near  the  surface. 

Aqueous  rocks. — The  aqueous  rocks,  sometimes  called  the  sedi- 
mentary, or  fossiliferous,  cover  a  larger  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
than  any  others.  These  rocks  are  stratified^  or  divided  into  distinct 
layers,  or  strata.  The  term  stratum  means  simply  a  bed,  or  any 
thing  spread  out  or  strewed  over  a  given  surface ;  and  wa  infer  that 
these  strata  have  been  generally  spread  out  by  the  action  of  water, 
from  what  we  daily  see  taking  place  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  on 
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the  land  during  temporary  inundations.  For^  whejiever  a  running 
stream,  charged  with  mud  or  sand,  has  its  velocity  checked,  as  when 
it  enters  a  lake  or  sea,  or  overflows  a  plain,  the  sediment,  previously 
held  in  suspension  by  the  motion  of  the  water,  sinks,  by  its  own 
gravity,  to  the  bottom.  In  this  manner  layers  of  mud  and  sand  are 
thrown  down  one  upon  another. 

If  we  drain  a  lake  which  has  been  fed  by  a  small  stream,  we  fre- 
quently find  at  the  bottom  a  series  of  deposits,  disposed  with  consi- 
derable regularity,  one  above  the  other ;  the  uppermost,  perhaps,  may 
be  a  stratum  of  peat,  next  below  a  more  dense  and  solid  variety  of 
the  same  material ;  still  lower  a  bed  of  shell-marl,  alternating  with 
peat  or  sand,  and  then  other  beds  of  marl,  divided  by  layers  of  clay. 
Now,  if  a  second  pit  be  sunk  tlirough  the  same  continuous  lacustrine 
formation,  at  some  distance  from  the  first,  nearly  the  same  series  of 
beds  is  commonly  met  with,  yet  with  slight  variations;  some,  for 
example,  of  the  layers  of  sand,  clay,  or  marl,  may  be  wanting,  one  or 
more  of  them  having  thinned  out  and  given  place  to  others,  or  some- 
times one  of  the  masses  first  examined  is  observed  to  increase  in  thick- 
ness to  the  exclusion  of  other  beds. 

The  term  ^*  formation^  which  I  have  used  in  the  above  explana- 
tion, expresses  in  geology  any  assemblage  of  rocks  which  have  some 
character  in  common,  whether  of  origin,  age,  or  composition.  Thus 
we  speak  of  stratified  and  unstratified,  freshwater  and  marine,  aqueous 
and  volcanic,  ancient  and  modern,  metalliferous  and  non-metalliferous 
formations. 

In  the  estuaries  of  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Ganges  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, we  may  observe,  at  low  water,  phenomena  analogous  to  those 
of  the  drained  lakes  above  mentioned,  but  on  a  grander  scale,  and 
extending  over  areas  several  hundred  miles  in  length  and  breadth. 
When  the  periodical  inundations  subside,  the  river  hoUows  out  a 
channel  to  the  depth  of  many  yards  through  horizontal  beds  of  clay 
and  sand,  the  ends  of  which  are  seen  exposed  in  perpendicular  cliffs. 
These  beds  vary  in  colour,  and  are  occasionally  characterised  by  con- 
taining drift-wood  or  shells.  The  shells  may  belong  to  species  pecu- 
liar to  the  river,  but  are  sometimes  those  of  marine  testacea,  washed 
into  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  during  storms. 

The  annual  floods  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt  are  well  known,  and  tho 
fertile  deposits  of  mud  which  they  leave  on  the  plains.  This  mud  is 
siraiifietly  the  thin  layer  thrown  down  in  one  season  differing  slightly 
in  colour  from  that  of  a  previous  year,  and  being  separable  from  it, 
as  has  been  observed  in  excavations  at  Cairo,  and  other  places.* 

When  beds  of  sand,  clay,  and  marl,  containing  shells  and  vegetable 
matter,  are  found  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  we  ascribe  to  them  a  similar  origin ;  and  the  more  we  examine 
their  characters  in  minute  detail,  the  more  exact  do  we  find  the 
resemblance.  Thus,  for  example,  at  various  heights  and  depths  in 
the  earth,'  and  often  far  from  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  we  meet  with 

♦  See  PrincipleB  of  Geology,  by  the  Author,  Index,  •*  Nile,"  "  Rivera,"  &c 
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layers  of  rounded  pebbles  composed  of  different  rocks  mingled  toge* 
ther.  Thej  are  like  the  shingle  of  a  sea-beach,  or  pebbles  formed 
in  the  beds  of  torrents  and  rivers,  which  are  carried  down  into  the 
ocean  wherever  these  descend  from  high  grounds  bordering  a  coast. 
There  the  gravel  is  spread  out  by  the  waves  and  currents  over  a 
considerable  space ;  but  during  seasons  of  drought  the  torrents  and 
rivers  are  nearly  dry,  and  have  only  power  to  convey  fine  sand  or 
mud  into  the  sea.  Hence,  alternate  layers  of  gravel  and  fine  sedi- 
ment accumulate  under  water,  and  such  alternations  are  found  by 
geologists  in  the  interior  of  every  continent* 

K  a  stratified  arrangement,  and  the  rounded  forms  of  pebbles,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  rocks  origi- 
nated under  water,  this  opinion  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  distinct 
and  independent  evidence  o{  fossils,  so  abundantly  included  in  the 
earth's  crust.  By  a  fossil  is  meant  any  body,  or  the  traces  of  the 
existence  of  any  body,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  which  has  been 
buried  in  the  earth  by  natural  causes.  Now  the  remains  of  animals, 
especially  of  aquatic  species,  are  found  almost  everywhere  imbedded 
in  stratified  rocks,  and  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  limestone,  they  are 
in  such  abundance  as  to  constitute  the  entire  mass  of  the  rock  itself. 
Shells  and  corals  are  the  most  frequent,  and  with  them  are  often 
associated  the  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes,  fragments  of  wood,  im- 
pressions of  leaves,  and  other  organic  substances.  Fossil  shells,  of 
forms  such  as  now  abound  in  the  sea,  are  met  with  far  inland,  both 
near  the  surface  and  at  great  depths  below  it.  They  occur  at  all 
heights  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  having  been  observed  at 
elevations  of  8000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees,  10,000  in  the  Alps,  13,000 
in  the  Andes,  and  above  16,000  feet  in  the  Himalayas,  f 

These  shells  belong  mostly  to  marine  testaoea,  but  in  some  places 
exclusively  to  forms  characteristic  of  lakes  and  rivers.  Hence  it  is 
concluded  that  some  ancient  strata  were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  others  in  lakes  and  estuaries. 

When  geology  was  first  cultivated,  it  was  a  general,  belief,  that 
these  marine  shells  and  other  fossils  were  the  effects  and  proofs  of 
the  deluge  of  Noah;  but  all  who  have  carefully  investigated  the 
phenomena  have  long  rejected  this  doctrine*  A  transient  flood 
might  be  supposed  to  leave  behind  it,  here  and  there  upon  the 
surface,  scattered  heaps  of  mud,  sand,  and  shingle,  with  shells 
confusedly  intermixed;  but  the  strata  containing  fossils  are  not 
superficial  deposits,  and  do  not  simply  cover  the  earth,  but  constitute 
the  entire  mass  of  mountains.  Nor  are  the  fossils  mingled  without 
reference  to  the  original  habits  and  natures  of  the  creatures  of  which 
they  are  the  memorials ;  those,  for  example,  being  found  associated 
together  which  lived  in  deep  or  in  shallow  water,  near  the  shore  or 
far  from  it,  in  brackish  or  in  salt  water. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  a  favourite  notion  of  some  modem  writers, 
who  were  aware  that  fossil  bodies  could  not  all  be  referred  to  the 

*  Sec  p.  18.  t  See  Geograph.  Jonrn.  toL  ir.  p.  64. 
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deluge,  that  they,  and  the  strata  in  which  they  are  entombed,  might 
have  been  deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  daring  the  period  which 
intervened  between  the  creation  of  man  and  the  deluge.  They  have 
imagined  that  the  antediluvian  bed  of  the  ocean,  after  having  been 
the  receptacle  of  many  stratified  deposits,  became  converted,  at  the 
time  of  the  flood,  into  the  lands  which  we  inhabit,  and  that  the  an- 
cient continents  were  at  the  same  time  submerged,  and  became  the 
bed  of  the  present  sea.  This  hypothesis,  although  preferable  to  the 
diluvial  theory  before  alluded  to,  since  it  admits  that  all  fossiliferous 
strata  were  successively  thrown  down  from  water,  is  yet  wholly 
inadequate  to  explain  the  repeated  revolutions  which  the  earth  has 
undergone,  and  the  signs  which  the  existing  continents  exhibit,  in 
most  regions,  of  having  emerged  from  the  ocean  at  an  era  far  more 
remote  than  four  thousand  years  from  the  present  time.  Ample 
proofs  of  these  reiterated  revolutions  will  be  given  in  the  sequel^  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  many  distinct  sets  of  sedimentary  strata,  each 
several  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  thick,  are  piled  one  upon  the 
other  in  the  earth's  crust,  each  containing  peculiar  fossil  animals  and 
plants  which  are  distinguishable  with  few  exceptions  from  species  now 
living.  The  mass  of  some  of  these  strata  consists  almost  entirely  of 
corals,  others  are  made  up  of  shells,  others  of  plants  turned  into  coal, 
while  some  are  without  fossils.  In  one  set  of  strata  the  species  of 
fossils  are  marine;  in  another,  lying  immediately  above  or  below, 
they  as  clearly  prove  that  the  deposit  was  formed  in  a  brackish 
estuary  or  lake.  When  the  student  has  more  fully  examined  into 
these  appearances,  he  will  become  convinced  that  the  time  required 
for  the  origin  of  the  rocks  composing  the  actual  continents  must 
have  been  far  greater  than  that  which  is  conceded  by  the  theory 
above  alluded  to ;  and  likewise  that  no  one  universal  and  sudden 
conversion  of  sea  into  land  will  account  for  geological  appearances. 

We  have  now  pointed  out  one  great  class  of  rocks,  which,  however 
they  may  vary  in  mineral  composition,  colour,  grain,  or  other  cha- 
racters, external  and  internal,  may  nevertheless  be  grouped  together 
as  having  a  common  origin.  They  have  all  been  formed  under  water, 
in  the  same  manner  as  modern  accumulations  of  sand,  mud,  shingle, 
banks  of  shells,  reefs  of  coral,  and  the  like,  and  are  all  characterised 
by  stratification  or  fossils,  or  by  both. 

Volcanic  rocks. — The  division  of  rocks  which  we  may  next  con- 
sider are  the  volcanic,  or  those  which  have  been  produced  at  or  near 
the  surface  whether  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  not  by  water,  but  by 
the  action  of  fire  or  subterranean  heat.  These  rocks  are  for  the 
most  part  nnstratified,  and  are  devoid  of  fossils.  They  are  more  par- 
tially distributed  than  aqueous  formations,  at  least  in  respect  to  hori- 
zontal  extension.  Among  those  parts  of  Europe  where  they  exhibit 
characters  not  to  be  mistaken,  I  may  mention  not  only  Sicily  and  the 
country  round  Naples,  but  Auvergne,  Yelay,  and  Vivarais,  now  the 
departments  of  Pay  de  Dome,  Haute  Loire,  and  Ardeche,  towards 
the  centre  and  south  of  France,  in  which  are  several  hundred  conical 
hills  having  the  forms  of  modem  volcanos,  with  craters  more  or  less 
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and  containing  beautiful  impressions  of  plants.  Then  again  we  meet 
with  beds  of  pure  and  impure  coal,  alternating  with  shales  and  sand- 
stones, and  underneath  the  whole,  perhaps,  are  calcareous  strata,  or 
beds  of  limestone,  filled  with  corals  and  marine  shells,  each  bed  dis- 
tinguishable from  another  by  certain  fossils,  or  by  the  abundance  of 
particular  species  of  shells  or  zoophytes. 

This  alternation  of  different  kinds  of  rock  produces  the  most  dis- 
tinct stratification ;  and  we  often  find  beds  of  limestone  and  marl, 
conglomerate  and  sandstone,  sand  and  clay,  recurring  again  and  again, 
in  nearly  regular  order,  throughout  a  series  of  many  hundred  strata. 
The  causes  which  may  produce  these  phenomena  are  various,  and 
have  been  fully  discussed  in  my  treatise  on  the  modern  changes  of 
the  earth's  surface.*  It  is  there  seen  that  rivers  flowing  into  lakes 
and  seas  are  charged  with  sediment,  varying  in  quantity,  composition, 
colour,  and  grain  according  to  the  seasons ;  the  waters  are  sometimes 
flooded  and  rapid,  at  other  periods  low  and  feeble ;  diflerent  tribu- 
taries, also,  draining  peculiar  countries  and  soils,  and  therefore 
charged  with  peculiar  sediment,  are  swollen  at  distinct  periods.  It 
was  also  shown  that  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  currents  undermine 
the  cliffs  during  wintry  storms,  and  sweep  away  the  materials  into 
the  deep,  after  which  a  season  of  tranquillity  succeeds,  when  nothing 
but  the  finest  mud  is  spread  by  the  movements  of  the  ocean  over  the 
same  submarine  area. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  give  a  description  of 
these  operations,  repeated  as  they  are,  year  after  year,  and  century 
after  century ;  but  I  may  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  some  micaceous  sandstones  have  originated,  those  in  which  we 
see  innumerable  thin  layers  of  mica  dividing  layers  of  fine  quartzose 
sand.  I  observed  the  same  arrangement  of  materials  in  recent  mud 
deposited  in  the  estuary  of  La  Roche  St.  Bernard  in  Brittany,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire.  The  surrounding  rocks  are  of  gneiss,  which,  by 
its  waste,  supplies  the  mud :  when  this  dries  at  low  water,  it  is  found 
to  consist  of  brown  laminated  clay,  divided  by  thin  seams  of  mica. 
The  separation  of  the  mica  in  this  case,  or  in  that  of  micaceous  sand- 
stones, may  be  thus  understood.  If  we  take  a  handful  of  quartzose 
sand,  mixed  with  mica,  and  throw  it  into  a  clear  running  stream,  we 
see  the  materials  immediately  sorted  by  the  water,  the  grains  of 
quartz  falling  almost  directly  to  the  bottom,  while  the  plates  of  mica 
take  a  much  longer  time  to  reach  the  bottom,  and  are  carried  farther 
down  the  stream.  At  the  first  instant  the  water  is  turbid,  but  im- 
mediately after  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  plates  of  mica  are  seen  alone 
reflecting  a  silvery  light,  as  they  descend  slowly,  to  form  a  distinct 
micaceous  lamina.  The  mica  is  the  heavier  mineral  of  the  two ;  but 
it  remains  longer  suspended,  owing  to  its  great  extent  of  surface. 
It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  perceive  that  where  such  mud  is  acted  upon 
by  a  river  or  tidal  current,  the  thin  plates  of  mica  will  be  carried 

♦  Consult  Index  to  Principles  of  Geology,  "  Stratification,"  "  Cuirentfl,"  "Deltas," 
"  Water,"  &c 
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farther,  and  not  deposited  in  the  same  places  as  the  grains  of  quartz ; 
iind  since  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  stream  varies  from  time  to 
time,  layers  of  mica  or  of  sand  wiU  be  thrown  down  successively  on 
the  same  area. 

Original  korizontality. — It  has  generally  been  said  that  the  upper 
and  under  surfaces  of  strata,  or  the  planes  of  stratification,  as  they 
are  termed,  are  parallel.  Although  this  is  not  strictly  true,  they 
make  an  approach  to  parallelism,  for  the  same  reason  that  sediment 
is  usually  deposited  at  first  in  nearly  horizontal  layers.  The  reason 
of  tliis  arrangement  can  by  no  means  be  attributed  to  an  original 
evenness  or  horizontality  in  the  bed  of  the  sea ;  for  it  is  ascertained 
that  in  those  places  where  no  matter  has  been  recently  deposited,  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  is  often  as  uneven  as  that  of  the  dry  land,  having 
in  like  manner  its  hills,  valleys,  and  ravines.  Yet  if  the  sea  should 
sink,  or  the  water  be  removed  near  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  where 
a  delta  has  been  forming,  we  should  see  extensive  plains  of  mud  and 
sand  laid  dry,  which,  to  the  eye,  would  appear  perfectly  level,  al- 
though, in  reality,  they  would  slope  gently  from  the  land  towards 
the  sea. 

This  tendency  in  newly- formed  strata  to  assume  a  horizontal 
position  arises  principally  from  the  motion  of  the  water,  which  forces 
along  particles  of  sand  or  mud  at  the  bottom,  and  causes  them  to 
settle  in  hollows  or  depressions,  where  they  are  less  exposed  to  the 
force  of  a  current  than  when  they  are  resting  on  elevated  points. 
The  velocity  of  the  current  and  the  motion  of  the  superficial  waves 
diminish  from  the  surface  downwards,  and  are  least  in  those  depres- 
sions where  the  water  is  deepest. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  principle  here  alluded  to  may  be 
sometimes  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  volcano,  when  a  section, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  has  laid  open  to  view  a  succession  of 
various-coloured  layers  of  sand  and  ashes,  which  have  fallen  in 
showers  upon  uneven  ground.  Thus  let  A  B  (fig.  1.)  be  two 
ridges,  with  an  intervening  valley.  These  original  inequalities  of 
the  surface  have  been  gradually  efiaced  by  beds  of  sand  and  ashes 
c,  dy  e,  the  surface  at  e  being  quite  level.  It  will  be  seen  that 
although    the   materials  of   the  first    layers    have    accommodated 

themselves  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
shape  of  the  ground  A  B,  yet  each  bed 
is  thickest  at  the  bottom.  At  first  a 
great  many  particles  would  be  carried 
by  their  own  gravity  down  the  steep 
aides  of  A  and  B,  and  others  would  afterwards  be  blown  by  the  wind 
as  they  fell  off  the  ridges,  and  would  settle  in  the  hollow,  which 
would  thus  become  more  and  more  efi*aced  as  the  strata  accumulated 
from  c  to  e.  This  levelling  operation  may  perhaps  be  rendered  more 
clear  to  the  student  by  supposing  a  number  of  parallel  trenches  to  be 
dug  in  a  plain  of  moving  sand,  like  the  African  desert,  in  which  case 
the  wind  would  soon  cause  all  signs  of  these  trenches  to  disappear, 
and  the  surface  would  be  as  uniform  as  before.    Now^  water  in 
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motion  can  exert  this  levelling  power  on  similar  materials  more 
easily  than  air,  for  almost  all  stones  lose  in  water  more  than  a  third 
of  the  weight  which  they  have  in  air,  the  specific  gravity  of  rocks 
being  in  general  as  2^  when  compared  to  that  of  water,  which  is 
estimated  at  I.  But  the  buoyancy  of  sand  or  mud  would  be  still 
greater  in  the  sea,  as  the  density  of  salt  water  exceeds  that  of  fresh. 

Yet,  however  uniform  and  horizontal  may  be  the  surface  of  new 
deposits  in  general,  there  are  still  many  disturbing  causes,  such  as 
eddies  in  the  water,  and  currents  moving  first  in  one  and  then  in 
another  direction,  which  frequently  cause  irregularities.  We  may 
sometimes  follow  a  bed  of  limestone,  shale,  or  sandstone,  for  a 
distance  of  many  hundred  yards  continuously ;  but  we  generally  find 
at  length  that  each  individual  stratum  thins  out,  and  allows  the  beds 
which  were  previously  above  and  below  it  to  meet.  If  the  materials 
are  coarse,  as  in  grits  and  conglomerates,  the  same  beds  can  rarely 
be  traced  many  yards  without  varying  in  size,  and  often  coming  to 
an  end  abruptly.    (See  Bg.  2.) 


Fig.  2. 
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Section  of  itrata  of  fanoUtone,  grit,  and  conglomerate. 

Diagonal  or  Cross  Stratification. — There  is  also  another  phe- 
nomenon of  frequent  occurrence.  We  find  a  series  of  larger  strata, 
each  of  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  minor  layers  placed 

Fig.  3. 


Section  of  sand  at  Sandy  Hill,  near  Btggleiwade,  Bedfordshire. 
Height  ao  feet.    (Oreen-sand  formation.) 

obliquely  to  the  general  planes  of  stratification.  To  this  diagonal 
arrangement  the  name  of  "  false  or  cross  stratification "  has  been 
given.     Thus  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  3.)  we  see  seven  or  eight 
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large  beds  of  loose  sand,  yellow  and  brown,  and  the  lines  a,  6,  c, 
mark  some  of  the  principal  planes  of  stratification,  which  are  nearly 
horizontal.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  subordinate  laminse  do  not 
conform  to  these  planes,  but  have  often  a  steep  slope,  the  inclination 
being  sometimes  towards  opposite  points  of  the  compass.  When  the 
sand  is  loose  and  incoherent,  as  in  the  case  here  represented,  the 
deviation  from  parallelism  of  the  slanting  laminae  cannot  possibly  be 
accounted  for  by  any  re-arrangement  of  the  particles  acquired  during 
the  consolidation  of  the  rock.  In  what  manner  then  can  such 
irregularities  be  due  to  original  deposition  ?  We  must  suppose  that 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  the  motions 
of  waves,  currents,  and  eddies  often  cause  mud,  sand,  and  gravel  to 
be  thrown  down  in  heaps  on  particular  spots,  instead  of  being  spread 
out  uniformly  over  a  wide  area.  Sometimes,  when  banks  are  thus 
formed,  currents  may  cut  passages  through  them,  just  as  a  river 
forms  its  bed.     Suppose  the  bank  A  (fig.  4.)  to  be  thus  formed  with 


Fig.  4. 


a  steep  sloping  side,  and  the  water  being  in  a  tranquil  state,  the  layer 
of  sediment  No.  1.  is  thrown  down  upon  it,  conforming  nearly  to  its 
surface.  Afterwards  the  other  layers,  2,  3,  4,  may  be  deposited  in 
succession,  so  that  the  bank  B  C  D  is  formed.  If  the  current  then 
increases  in  velocity,  it  may  cut  away  the  upper  portion  of  this  mass 
down  to  the  dotted  line  e  (fig.  4.),  and  deposit  the  materials  thus 
removed  farther  on,  so  as  to  form  the  layers  5,  6,  7,  8.  We  have 
now  the  bank  B  C  D  E  (fig.  5.),  of  which  the  surface  is  almost  level, 

Fig.  s. 
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and  on  which  the  nearly  horizontal  layers  9,  10,  11,  may  then 
accumulate.  It  was  shown  in  fig.  3.  that  the  diagonal  layers  of 
successive  strata  may  sometimes  have  an  opposite  slope.  This  is 
well  seen  in  some  cliffs  of  loose  sand  on  the  Suffolk  coast.     A  portion 

of  one  of  these  is  represented  in 
fig.  6.,  where  the  layers,  of  which 
there  are  about  six  in  the  thick- 
ness of  an  inch,  are  composed  of 
quartzose  grains.  This  arrange- 
ment may  have  been  due  to  the 
altered  direction  of  the  tides  and 
ciur  between  MUmer  and  Donwich.         currents  in  the  Same  place. 
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The  description  above  given  of  the  slanting  position  of  the  minor 
layers  constituting  a  single  stratum  is  in  certain  cases  applicable  on  a 
much  grander  scale  to  masses  several  hundred  feet  thick,  and  manj 
miles  in  extent  A  fine  example  may  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
Maritime  Alps  near  Nice.  The  mountains  here  terminate  abruptly 
in  the  sea,  so  that  a  depth  of  many  hundred  fathoms  is  often  found 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  beach,  and  sometimes  a  depth  of  3000 
feet  within  half  a  mile.  But  at  certain  points,  strata  of  sand,  marl, 
or  conglomerate,  intervene  between  the  shore  and  the  mountains,  as 
in  the  annexed  fig.  (7»),  where  a  vast  succession  of  slanting  beds 

Monte  Cairo.  Fig.  7. 


Sectfon  from  Monte  Cairo  to  the  lea  by  the  Talley  of  Magnan,  near  Nice. 

A.  Dolomite  and  landitone.    (Green-tand  formation  ?) 

«,  A,  d.  Beds  of  gravel  and  tand. 

c.  Fine  marl  and  fand  of  St.  Madeleine,  with  marine  ihelU. 

of  gravel  and  sand  may  be  traced  from  the  sea  to  Monte  Calvo,  a 
distance  of  no  less  than  9  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  dip  of  these 
beds  is  remarkably  uniform,  being  always  southward  or  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  at  an  angle  of  about  25^.  They  are  exposed  to  view 
in  nearly  vertical  precipices,  varying  from  200  to  600  feet  in  height, 
which  bound  the  valley  through  which  the  river  Magnan  fiows. 
Although  in  a  general  view,  the  strata  appear  to  be  parallel  and 
uniform,  they  are  nevertheless  found,  when  examined  closely,  to  be 
wedge-shaped,  and  to  thin  out  when  followed  for  a  few  hundred  feet 
or  yards,  so  that  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been  thrown  down 
originally  upon  the  side  of  a  steep  bank,  where  a  river  or  alpine 
torrent  discharged  itself  into  a  deep  and  tranquil  sea,  and  formed  a 
delta,  which  advanced  gradually  from  the  base  of  Monte  Calvo  to  a 
'  distance  of  9  miles  from  the  original  shore.  If  subsequently  this 
part  of  the  Alps  and  bed  of  the  sea  were  raised  700  feet,  the  coast 
would  acquire  its  present  configuration,  the  delta  would  emerge,  and 
a  deep  channel  might  then  be  cut  through  it  by  a  river. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  torrents  and  streams,  which  now  descend 
from  the  alpine  declivities  to  the  shore,  bring  down  annually,  when 
the  snow  melts,  vast  quantities  of  shingle  and  sand,  and  then,  as  they 
subside,  fine  mud,  while  in  summer  they  are  nearly  or  entirely  dry ; 
so  that  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  deposits  like  those  of  the  valley 
of  the  Magnan,  consisting  of  coarse  gravel  alternating  with  fine 
sediment,  are  still  in  progress  at  many  points,  as,  for  instance,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Var.  They  must  advance  upon  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  form  of  great  shoals  terminating  in  a  steep  talus  y  such  being  the 
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original  mode  of  accumulation  of  all  coarse  materials  conveyed  into 
deep  water,  especially  where  they  are  composed,  in  great  part,  of 
pebbles,  which  canaot  be  transported  to  indefinite  distances  by  cur- 
rents  of  moderate  velocilj.  By  inattention  t«  facts  and  inferences 
of  this  kind,  a  very  exa^erated  estimate  has  sometimes  been  made 
of  the  supposed  depth  of  the  ancient  ocean.  There  can  he  no  doubt, 
for  example,  that  the  strata  a,  fig.  7.,  or  those  nearest  to  Monte 
Calvo,  are  older  than  those  indicated  by  b,  and  these  ^^n  were 
formed  before  c;  but  the  vertical  depth  of  gravel  and  sand  in  any 
one  place  cannot  be  proved  to  amount  even  to  1000  feet,  although 
it  may  perhaps  be  much  greater,  yet  probably  never  exceeding  at 
any  point  3000  or  4000  feet.  But  were  we  to  assume  that  all  the 
strata  were  once  hm-izontal,  and  that  their  present  dip  or  inclination 
wsa  due  to  subsequmt  movements,  we  should  then  be  forced  to  con- 
clude, that  a  sea  9  miles  deep  hod  been  filled  up  with  alternate  layers 
of  mud  and  pebbles  thrown  down  one  upon  another. 

Id  the  locality  now  under  conuderation,  situated  a  few  miles  to  the 
west  of  Nice,  there  are  many  geological  data,  the  details  of  which 
cannot  be  given  in  this  place,  (ill  leading  to  the  opinion,  that  when  the 
deposit  of  the  Magnsn  was  formed,  the  shape  and  outline  of  the  alpine 
declivities  and  the  shore  greatly  resembled  what  we  now  behold  at 
many  points  in  the  neighbourhood.  That  the  beds  a,  b,  e,  d,  are  of 
comparatively  modern  date  is  proved  by  this  fact^  that  in  seams  of 
loamy  marl  intervening  between  the  pebbly  beds  are  fossil  shells, 
half  of  which  belong  to  species  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Hippie  mark. — The  ripple  mark,  so  common  on  the  surface  of 
sandstones  of  all  ages  (see  fig.  8.),  and  which  is  so  often  seen  on  the 

Fig.1 
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sea-shore  at  low  tide,  seems  to  originate  in  the  drifting  of  materiab 
along  the  bottom  of  the  water,  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  which 
may  explain  the  inclined  layers  above  described.  This  ripple  is  not 
entirely  confined  to  the  beach  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  but 
is  also  produced  on  sands  which  are  constantly  covered  by  water. 
Similar  undulating  ridges  and  furrows  may  also  be  sometimes  seen 
on  the  surface  of  drift  snow  and  blown  sand.  The  following  is  the 
manner  in  which  I  once  observed  the  motion  of  the  air  to  produce 
this  effect  on  a  large  extent  of  level  beach,  exposed  at  low  tide  near 
Calais.  Clouds  of  fine  white  sand  were  blown  from  the  neighbouring 
dunes,  so  as  to  cover  the  shore,  and  whiten  a  dark  level  surface  of 
sandy  mud,  and  this  fresh  covering  of  sand  was  beautifully  rippled. 
On  levelling  all  the  small  ridges  and  furrows  of  this  ripple  over  an 
area  several  yards  square,  I  saw  them  perfectly  restored  in  about  ten 
minutes,  the  general  direction  of  the  ridges  being  always  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  the  wind.  The  restoration  began  by  the  appearance 
here  and  there  of  small  detached  heaps  of  sand,  which  soon  lengthened 
and  joined  together,  so  as  to  form  long  sinuous  ridges  with  inter- 
vening furrows.  Each  ridge  had  one  side  slightly  inclined,  and  the 
other  steep;  the  lee-side  being  always  steep,  as  b^  c, — dyC;  the 
windward-side  a  gentle  slope,  as  a,  6, — c,  dy  fig.  9,     When  a  gust 


of  wind  blew  with  sufficient  force  to  drive  along  a  cloud  of  sand,  all 
the  ridges  were  seen  to  be  in  motion  at  once,  each  encroaching  on 
the  furrow  before  it,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  filling  the 
place  which  the  furrows  had  occupied.  The  mode  of  advance  was 
by  the  continual  drifting  of  grains  of  sand  up  the  slopes  a  b  and  c  dj 
many  of  which  grains,  when  they  arrived  at  b  and  dy  fell  over  the 
scarps  b  c  and  d  «,  and  were  under  shelter  frdm  the  wind ;  so  that 
they  remained  stationary,  resting,  according  to  their  shape  and  mo- 
mentum, on  different  parts  of  the  descent,  and  a  few  only  rolling  to 
the  bottom.  In  this  manner  each  ridge  was  distinctly  seen  to  move 
slowly  on  as  often  as  the  force  of  the  wind  augmented.  Occasionally 
part  of  a  ridge,  advancing  more  rapidly  than  the  rest,  overtook  the  * 
ridge  immediately  before  it,  and  became  confounded  with  it,  thus 
causing  those  bifurcations  and  branches  which  are  so  common,  and 
two  of  which  are  seen  in  the  slab,  fig.  8.  We  may  observe  this 
configuration  in  sandstones  of  all  ages,  and  in  them  also,  as  now  on 
the  sea-coast,  we  may  often  detect  two  systems  of  ripples  interfering 
with  each  other ;  one  more  ancient  and  half  effaced,  and  a  newer  one, 
in  which  the  grooves  and  ridges  are  more  distinct,  and  in  a  different 
direction.  This  crossing  of  two  sets  of  ripples  arises  from  a  change 
of  wind,  and  the  new  direction  in  which  the  waves  are  thrown  on  the 
shore. 

The  ripple  mark  is  usually  an  indication  of  a  sea-beach,  or  of 
water  from  6  to  10  feet  deep,  for  the  agitation  caused  by  waves  even 
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during  storms  extends  to  a  very  slight  depth.  To  this  rule,  however, 
there  are  some  exceptions,  and  recent  ripple  marks  have  been  observed 
at  the  depth  of  60  or  70  feet.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  cur- 
rents or  large  bodies  of  water  in  motion  maj  disturb  mud  and  sand 
at  the  depth  of  300  or  even  450  feet* 


CHAPTER  ni. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF   FOSSILS   IN   STRATA — FRESHWATER  AND  MARINE. 

Successive  deposition  indicated  hj  fossils — Limestones  formed  of  corals  and  shells 
— Proofs  of  gradual  increase  of  strata  derived  from  fossils — Serpula  attached  to 
spatangus — Wood  bored  hy  teredina — Tripoli  and  semi-opal  formed  of  infusoria 
— Chalk  derived  principal!/  from  organic  bodies — Distinction  of  freshwater  from 
marine  formations — Qenera  of  freshwater  and  land  shells — Rules  for  recognizing 
marine  testacea — Gjrogonite  and  chara-^ Freshwater  fishes — Alternation  of 
marine  and  freshwater  deposits — Lym-Fiord. 

Having  in  the  last  chapter  considered  the  forms  of  stratification  S(» 
far  as  thej  are  determined  by  the  arrangement  of  inorganic  matter, 
we  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  organic 
remains  are  distributed  through  stratified  deposits.  We  should  often 
be  unable  to  detect  any  signs  of  stratification  or  of  successive  deposit 
tion,  if  particular  kinds  of  fossils  did  not  occur  here  and  there  at  cer 
tain  depths  in  the  mass.  At  one  level,  for  example,  univalve  shells 
of  some  one  or  more  species  predominate  ;  at  another,  bivalve  shells  ; 
and  at  a  third,  corals ;  while  in  some  formations  we  find  layers  of 
vegetable  matter,  commonlj  derived  from  land  plants,  separating 
strata. 

It  maj  appear  inconceivable  to  a  beginner  how  mountains,  several 
thousand  feet  thick,  can  have  become  filled  with  fossils  from  top  to 
bottom  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  removed,  when  he  reflects  on  the  origin 
of  stratification,  as  explained  in  the  last  chapter,  and  allows  sufficient 
time  for  the  accumulation-  of  sediment.  He  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that,  during  the  process  of  deposition,  each  separate  layer 
was  once  the  uppermost,  and  covered  immediately  by  the  water  in 
which  aquatic  animals  Uved.  Each  stratum,  in  fact,  however  far  it 
may  now  lie  beneath  the  surface,  was  once  in  the  state  of  shingle,  or 
loose  sand  or  soft  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  which  shells  and 
other  bodies  easily  became  enveloped. 

By  attending  to  the  nature  of  these  remains,  we  are  often  enabled 
to  determine  whether  the  deposition  was  slow  or  rapid,  whether  it 
took  place  in  a  deep  or  shallow  sea,  near  the  shore  or  far  from  land, 
and  whether  the  water  was  salt,  brackish,  or  fresh.    Some  limestones 

*  Siao.  Edin.  "Sew  Fhil.  Joum.  toL  xxxi. ;  and  Darwin,  Vole.  Islands,  p.  134. 
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GonsiEt  almost  ezclusiTely  of  corals,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  evident 
that  tlie  present  position  of  each  fossil  zoophjte  has  been  determined 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  grew  originally.  The  axis  of  the  coral, 
for  example,  if  its  natural  growth  is  erect,  still  remains  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  stratification.  If  the  stratum  be  now  horizontal,  the 
round  spherical  heads  of  certain  species  continue  uppermost,  and 
their  points  of  attachment  are  directed  downwards.  This  arrange- 
ment is  sometimes  repeated  throughout  a  great  succession  of  strata. 
Prom  what  we  know  of  the  growth  of  similar  zoophytes  in  modern 
reefs,  we  infer  that  the  rate  of  increase  was  extremely  slow,  and  some 
of  the  fossils  must  have  flourished  for  ages  tike  forest  trees,  before  they 
attained  so  large  a  size.  During  these  ages,  the  water  remained  clear 
and  transparent,  for  such  corals  cannot  live  in  turbid  water. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  see  thousands  of  full-grown  shells  dis- 
persed every  where  throughout  a  long  series  of  strata,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  time  was  required  for  the  multiplication  of  successive 
generations  ;  and  the  evidence  of  slow  accumulation  is  rendered  more 
striking  from  the  proofs,  so  often  discovered,  of  fossil  bodies  having 
lain  for  a  time  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean  after  death,  before  they  were 
imbedded  in  sediment.     Nothing,  for  example,  is  more  common  than 
to  see  fossil  oysters  in  clay,  with  serpulic,  or  barnacles  (acorn -shells), 
or  corals,  and  other  creatures,  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  valves,  so 
that  the  moUusk  was  certainly  not  buried  in  argillaceous  mud  the 
moment  it  died.     There  must  have  been  an  interval  during  which  it 
was  still  surrounded  with  clear  water,  when  the  testacea,  now  adher- 
ing to  it,  grew  from  an  embryo  slate  to  full  maturity.     Attached 
shells  wliich  are  merely  external,  like  some  of  the  serpulta  (a)  in 
the  annexed  figure  (fig.  10.),  may  oAen  have  grown  upon  an  oyster 
or  other   shell  while    the    animal 
nilhin  was  still  living  ;  but  if  they 
are  found  on  the  inside,  it  could 
only  happen  after  the  death  of  the 
tnbabitantofthe  shell  which  affords 
the  support     Thus,  in  fig.  10.,  it 
will  be  seen  that  two  serpulie  have 
grown  on  the  interior,  one  of  them 
exactly  on  ihe  place  where  the  ad- 
ductor muscle  of  the   Grypkeea  (a 
II  kind  of  oyster)  was  fixed. 

Some  fossil  shells,  even  if  simply 
attached  to  the  oaltide  of  others, 
bear  full  testimony  to  the  conclu- 
I  sion  above  alluded  to,  namely,  that 
an  interval  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  the  creature  to  whose  shell 
they  adhere,  and  the  burial  of  the 
same  in  mud  or  sand.  The  sea- 
urchins,  or  Echini,  so  abundant  in 

F«.ltOr,P*«._^.o..™dJ«,h_on_J1«c-«<.W=««l  ^[,i(g  ^j,^,^^  ^g.^^  ^  ^^^    illustra- 
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tion.  It  ifl  well  kaown  that  theae  animals,  when  living,  are  iavariablf 
covered  with  numerous  spines,  which  serve  as  organs  of  motion,  and 
are  supported  by  rows  of  tubercles,  which  kst  are  only  seen  after  the 
death  of  the  sea-urchin,  when  the  spines  have  dropped  off.  In  6g.  12. 
a  living  species  of  Spatangus,  common  on  our  coast,  is  represented 

Ffi.  11.  Flfrlt. 
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with  one  half  of  its  shell  stripped  of  the  spines.  In  fig.  11.  a  fossil 
of  the  some  genus  from  the  white  chalk  of  England  shows  the  nalted 
surface  which  the  individuals  of  this  family  exhibit  when  denuded  of 
their  bristles.  The  full-grown  Serptda,  therefore,  which  now  adheres 
externally,  could  not  have  begun  to  grow  till  the  Spatangus  had 
died,  and  the  spines  were  detached. 

Now  the  series  of  events  here  attested  by  a  single  fossil  may  be 

carried  a  step  farther.     Thus,  for  example,  we  often  meet  with  a  sea- 

orcbin  in  the  chalk  (see  fig.  13.),  which  has  fixed  to  it  the  lower 

valve  of  a  Crania,  a  genua  of  bivalve  mollusca.     The  upper  valve 

Fig.  ti.  {b,  fig.  13.)  is  almost  invariably  wanting,  though 

*         '  occasionally  found  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation 

in  white  chalk  at  some  distance.     In  this  case,  we 

see  clearly  that  the  sea-urchin  first  lived  from  youth 

to  nge,  then  died  and  lost  its  spines,  which  were 

carried  away.      Then  the  young    Crania  adhered 

to  the  bared  shell,  grew,  and  perished  in  its  turn ; 

*-Mhi«^J«Xftfter  which  the  upper  valve  was  separated  from 

».'^'ijplir''S5tr'ot  the  '^^  lower  before  the  Echinus  became  enveloped  in 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  one  more  illustration  of  tlie  manner  in 
which  single  fossils  may  sometimes  throw  light  on  a  former  state  of 
things,  both  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and  on  some  adjoining  land.  We 
meet  with  many  fragments  of  wood  bored  by  ship-worms  at  various 
depths  in  the  clay  on  which  London  is  built.  Entire  branches  and 
stems  of  trees,  several  feet  in  length,  are  sometimes  dug  out,  drilled 
all  over  by  the  holes  of  these  borers,  the  tubes  and  shelU  of  the  rool- 
lusk  still  remaining  in  the  cylindrical  hollows.  In  fig.  15.  e,  a  re- 
presentation is  given  of  a  piece  of  recent  wood  pierced  by  the  Teredo 
navalit,  or  common  ship-worm,  which  destroys  wooden  piles  and 
ships.  When  the  cylindrical  tube  d  has  been  extracted  from  the 
wood,  a  shell  is  seen  at  the  larger  extremity,  composed  of  two  pieces, 
as  shown  at  c    In  like  manner,  a  piece  of  fossil  wood  (a,  fig.  H.) 
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has  been  perforated  by  an  animal  of  a  kindred  but  extinct  genus, 
called  Teredina  by  Lamarck.  The  calcareous  tube  of  this  mollusk 
was  united  and  as  it  were  soldered  on  to  the  valves  of  the  shell  (6^ 


wood  drllM  bj  peitonutsg  molluKii. 
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which  therefore  cannot  be  detached  from  the  tube,  like  the  valves  of 
the  recent  Teredo.  The  wood  in  this  fossil  specimen  is  now  con* 
verted  into  a  stony  mass,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  lime  ;  but  it  must 
once  have  been  buoyant  and  floating  in  the  sea,  when  the  Teredinis 
lived  upon  it,  perforating  it  in  all  directions.  Again,  before  the 
infant  colony  settled  upon  the  drift  wood,  the  branch  of  a  tree  must 
have  been  floated  down  to  the  sea  by  a  river,  uprooted,  perhaps,  by  a 
flood,  or  torn  off  and  cast  into  the  waves  by  the  wind :  and  thus  our 
thoughts  are  carried  back  to  a  prior  period,  wben  the  tree  grew  for 
years  on  dry  land,  enjoying  a  fit  Boil  and  climate. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  there  are  rocks  in  the  interior 
of  continents,  at  various  depths  in  the  earth,  and  at  great  heights 
above  the  sea,  almost  entirely  made  up  of  tiie  remains  of  zoophytes 
and  tesfacea.  Such  masses  may  be  compared  to  modern  oyster-beds 
and  coral  reefs  ;  and,  like  them,  the  rate  of  increase  must  have  been 
extremely  gradual.  But  there  are  a  variety  of  stony  deposits  in  the 
earth's  crust,  now  proved  to  have  been  derived  from  plants  and 
animals,  of  which  the  organic  origin  was  not  suspected  until  of  late 
years,  even  by  naturalists.  Great  surprise  was  therefore  created  by 
the  recent  discovery  of  Professor  Ehrenberg  of  Berlin,  that  a  certain 
kind  of  siliceous  stone,  called  tripoli,  was  entirely  composed  of  millions 
of  the  remains  of  organic  beings,  which  the  Prussian  naturalist  refers 
to  microscopic  infusoria,  but  which  some  others  believe  to  be  plants. 
They  abound  in  freshwater  lakes  and  ponds  in  England  and  other 
countries,  and  are  termed  dialomaceee  by  those  naturalists  who  believe 
in  their  vegetable  origin.    The  substance  alluded  to  has  lung  been 
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well  known  in  the  arts,  being  used  in  the  form  of  powder  for  polishing 
stones  and  metals.  It  has  been  procured,  among  ottier  places,  from 
Bilin,  in  Bohemia,  where  a  single  stratum,  extending  orer  a  wide 
area,  ia  no  less  than  14  feet  thick.  This  stone,  when  examined  with 
a  powerful  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  the  siliceous  plates  or 
fruatules  of  the  nbovB-mentioned  diatomaceie,  united  together  without 
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any  visible  cement.  It  ia  difficult  to  convey  an  Idea  of  their  extreme 
minuteness ;  but  Ehrenberg  estimates  that  in  the  Bilin  tripoli  there 
are  41,000  millions  of  individuals  of  the  GaiUanella  dislans  (see 
fig.  I7-)  in  every  cubic  inch,  which  weighs  about  220  grains,  or 
about  187  millions  in  a  single  grain.  At  every  stroke,  therefore, 
that  we  make  with  this  polishing  powder,  several  millions,  perhaps 
tens  of  millions,  of  perfect  fosails  are  crushed  to  atoms. 

The  remains  of  these  diatomacete  are  of  pure  silex,  and  their  forma 
are  various,  but  very  marked  and  constant  in  particular  genera  and 
species.  Thus,  in  the 
family  Bacillaria  (see  fig. 
16.),  the  fosails  preserved 
in  tripoli  are  seen  to  ex- 
hibit the  same  divisions 
and  transverse  lines  which 
characterize  the  living  spe- 
cieeofkindredform.  With 
these,  also,  the  siliceous 
spicuUe  or  internal  sup- 
ports of  the  freshwater 
sponge,  or  Spongilla  of 
Lamarck, aresoroetimesin- 
termingled  (see  the  needle- 
shaped  bodies  in  fig.  20.). 
These  flinty  cases  and  spi- 
cule, although  hard,  are 
very  fragile,  breaking  like 
glass  ond  are  therefore 
admirably  adapted,  when 
rubbed,  for  wearing  down 
into  a  fine  powder  fit  for 
polishing  the  surface  of 
metals. 

Besides  thetripoli,  form- 
ed exclusively  of  the  fossils 
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above  described,  there  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  great  stratum 
at  Bilin  another  heavier  and  more  compact  stone,  a  kind  of  semi- 
opal,  in  which  innumerable  parts  of  diatomaceae  and  spicubs  of  the 
Spongilla  are  filled  with,  and  cemented  together  bj,  siliceous  matter. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  siliceous  remains  of  the  most  delicate  dia- 
tomaceaB  have  been  dissolved  bj  water,  and  have  thus  given  rise  to 
this  opal  in  which  the  more  durable  fossils  are  preserved  like  insects 
in  amber.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  hj  the  fact  that  the  organic 
bodies  decrease  in  number  and  sharpness  of  outline  in  proportion  as 
the  opaline  cement  increases  in  quantity. 

In  the  Bohemian  tripoli  above  described,  as  in  that  of  Planitz  in 
Saxony,  the  species  of  diatoraaceae  (or  infusoria,  as  termed  by  Ehren- 
berg)  are  freshwater ;  but  in  other  countries,  as  in  the  tripoli  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  they  are  of  marine  species,  and  they  all  belong  to 
formations  of  the  tertiary  period,  which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

A  well-known  substance,  called  bog-iron  ore,  often  met  with  in 
peat-mosses,  has  also  been  shown  by  Ehrenberg  to  consist  of  innu- 
merable articulated  threads,  of  a  yellow  ochre  colour,  composed 
partly  of  flint  and  partly  of  oxide  of  iron.  These  threads  are  the 
cases  of  a  minute  microscopic  body,  called  Gaillonella  ferruginea 
{^g*  18.). 

Jt  is  clear  that  much  time  must  have  been  required  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  strata  to  which  countless  generations  of  diatomaceaB  have 
contributed  their  remains  ;  and  these  discoveries  lead  us  naturally  to 
suspect  that  other  deposits,  of  which  the  materials  have  usually  been 
supposed  to  be  inorganic,  may  in  reality  have  been  derived  from 
microscopic  organic  bodies.  That  this  is  the  case  with  the  white 
chalk,  has  often  been  imagined,  this  rock  having  been  observed  to 
abound  in  a  variety  of  marine  fossils,  such  as  shells,  echini,  corals, 
sponges,  Crustacea,  and  fishes.  Mr.  Lonsdale,  on  examining,  in  Oct. 
1835,  in  the  museum  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  portions 
of  white  chalk  from  difierent  parts  of  England,  found,  on  carefully 
pulverizing  them  in  water,  that  what  appear  to  the  eye  simply  as 
v^liite  grains  were,  in  fact,  well  preserved  fossils.  He  obtained  about 
a  thousand  of  these  from  each  pound  weight  of  chalk,  some  being 
fragments  of  minute  corallines,  others  entire  Foraminifera  and 
CytherinaB.  The  annexed  drawings  will  give  an  idea  of  the  beautiful 
forms  of  many  of  these  bodies.  The  figures  a  a  represent  their 
natural  size,  but,  minute  as  they  seem,  the  smallest  of  them,  such  as 

Cj/therintB  and  Foraminifera  from  the  cbalk. 
Fig.  21.  Fig.  22.  Fig.  23.  Fig.  24. 
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Cytkerina.  Port'on  of  Criitellaria.  Xosatma. 

Kodoraria. 

a,  fig^  24.,  are  gigantic  in  comparison  with  the  cases  of  diatomacese 
before  mentioned.    It  has,  moreover,  been  lately  discovered  that  the 
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chambers  into  which  these  Foraminifera  are  divided  are  actually 
often  filled  with  thousands  of  well  preserved  organic  bodies,  which 
abound  in  every  minute  grain  of  chalk,  and  are  especially  apparent 
in  the  white  coating  of  flints,  often  accompanied  by  innumerable 
needle-shaped  spiculas  of  sponges.  After  reflecting  on  these  dis- 
coveries, we  are  naturally  led  on  to  conjecture  that,  as  the  formless 
cement  in  the  semi-opal  of  Bilin  has  been  derived  from  the  decom- 
position of  animal  and  vegetable  remains,  so  also  even  those  parts  of 
chalk  flints  in  which  no  organic  structure  can  be  recognized  may 
nevertheless  have  constituted  a  part  of  microscopic  animalcules. 

**  The  dast  we  tread  upon  was  once  fdive !" — Bteon. 

How  faint  an  idea  does  this  exclamation  of  the  poet  convey  of 
the  real  wonders  of  nature!  for  here  we  discover  proofs  that  the 
calcareous  and  siliceous  dust  of  which  hills  are  composed  has  not 
only  been  once  alive,  but  almost  every  particle,  albeit  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  still  retains  the  organic  structure  which,  at  periods 
of  time  incalculably  remote,  was  impressed  upon  it  by  the  powers 
of  life. 

Freshwater  and  marine  fossils,  —  Strata,  whether  deposited  in  salt 
or  fresh  water,  have  the  same  forms ;  but  the  imbedded  fossils  are 
very  different  in  the  two  cases,  because  the  aquatic  animals  which 
frequent  lakes  and  rivers  are  distinct  from  those  inhabiting  the  sea. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  a  formation  of  marl  and 
limestone,  more  than  60  feet  thick,  occurs,  in  which  the  shells  are 
principally,  if  not  all,  of  extinct  species.  Yet  we  recognize  their 
frcj^hwater  origin,  because  they  are  of  the  same  genera  as  those  now 
abounding  in  ponds  and  lakes,  either  in  our  own  country  or  in 
warmer  latitudes. 

In  many  parts  of  France,  as  in  Auvergne,  for  example,  strata  of 
limestone,  marl,  and  sandstone  are  found,  hundreds  of  feet  thick, 
which  contain  exclusively  freshwater  and  land  shells,  together  with 
the  remains  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds.  The  number  of  land  shells 
scattered  through  some  of  these  freshwater  deposits  is  exceedingly 
great ;  and  there  are  districts  in  Germany  where  the  rocks  scarcely 
contain  any  other  fossils  except  snail-shells  (helices);  as,  for 
instance,  the  limestone  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between 
Mayence  and  Worms,  at  Oppenheim,  Findheim,  Budenheim,  and 
other  places.  In  order  to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  the  geologist 
has  only  to  examine  the  small  deltas  of  torrents  which  enter  the 
Swiss  lakes  when  the  waters  are  low,  such  as  the  newly-formed  plain 
where  the  Kander  enters  the  Lake  of  Thun.  He  there  sees  sand 
and  mud  strewed  over  with  innumerable  dead  land  shells,  which  have 
been  brought  down  from  valleys  in  the  Alps  in  the  preceding  spring, 
during  the  melting  of  the  snows.  Again,  if  we  search  the  sands  on 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  lower  .part  of  its  course,  we  find 
countless  land  shells  mixed  with  others  of  species  belonging  to  lakes, 
stagnant  pools,  and  marshes.     These  individuals  have  been  washed 
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away  from  the  allurial  plains  of  the  great  rtver  and  its  tributaries, 
some  from  mountoinouB  regioDS,  others  from  the  low  country. 

Altliough  freshwater  formations  are  often  of  great  thickness,  yet 
thej  are  usually  very  limited  in  area  when  compared  to  marine 
deposits,  just  as  Inkes  and  estuaries  are  of  small  dimensions  in  com- 
parison with  seas. 

We  may  distinguish  a  freshwater  formation,  first,  bj  the  absence 
of  manjr  fossils  almost  invariably  met  with  in  marine  strata.  For 
example,  there  are  no  sea-urchins,  no  corals,  and  scarcely  any 
zoophytes ;  no  chambered  shells,  such  as  the  nautilus,  nor  micro- 
scopic Foraminifera.  But  it  is  chiefly  by  attending  to  the  forms  of 
the  moUusca  that  we  are  guided  in  determining  the  point  in  question. 
In  a  freshwater  deposit,  the  number  of  individual  shells  is  ollen  sa 
great,  if  not  greater,  than  in  a  marine  stratum  ;  but  there  if  a  smaller 
variety  of  species  and  genera.  This  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
fact  that  the  genera  and  species  of  recent  freshwater  and  land  shells 
are  few  when  contrasted  with  the  marine.  Thus,  the  genera  of  true 
mollusca  according  to  Blainville's  system,  excluding  those  of  extinct 
species  and  those  without  shells,  amount  to  about  200  in  number,  of 
which  the  terrestrial  and  freshwiiter  genera  scarcely  form  more  than 
a  sixth." 

Almost  all  bivalve  shells,  or  those  of  acephalous  mollusca,  are 
marine,    about   ten   only  out  of   ninety   genera   being   freshwater. 

Fig.  U.  Fii.  ». 


Among  these  last,  the  four  most  common  formit,  both  recent  and 
fossil,  are  Cyclaa,  Cyrena,   Unio,  and  Anodonta  (see  figures) }  the 


two  first  and  two  lest  of  which  ore  so  nearly  allied  as  to  pass  into 
each  other. 

*  See  Synoptic  Table  ia  Blaiarillc'B  Milaculogick 
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"*■  *'■  Lamarck  divided  the  bivalve  mollusca  into 

the  Dimyary,  or  those  having  two  large  mus- 
cular impresaions  in  each  valve,  aa  a  fi  in  the 
Cyclaa,  fig.  25.,  and  the  Monomyaty,  such  as 
the  oyster  and  scallop,  in  which  there  ia  only 
one  of  these  impressions,  as  is  seen  in  fig.  30. 
Now,  as  none  of  these  last,  or  the  unimuacular 
hivalves,  are  freshwater,  we  may  at  once  pre- 
sume a  deposit  in  which  we  find  any  of  them 

(irnr»cafti«rH.Soir.(o.ar.  to  be  marine. 

<»>u.L<in.)u[,p.r..i.<.Liu.       ^j^^  univalve  shells  most  characteristic  of 

freshwater  deposits  ar^  Manorbu,   Lymnea,   and  Paludina.  (Sea 

r\t-»\.  Fli.31.  Fig.  33. 
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fignres.)     But  to  these  are  occasionally  added  Physa,    Sweinea, 
Ancyitu,  Valvala,  MelanopsU,  Jtfelanta,  and  ^eritina.   (See  fignrea.) 

P"!-  M-  Fig-  M-  Flf.  M.  Fig.  n. 
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foHll.    L«H,  Bbliia.  fDHll.    Huu.  foull.  Kent. 

In   regard   to  one    of   these,  the  Ancylut  (fig.  35.),   Mr.  Gray 
observes  that  it  sometimes  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  marine  ' 

Flf.  38.  Fit.  39.  FIg-W.  FIf.tl. 
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Siphonaria,  except  in  the  animal.      The  shell,  however,  of  the 
Aneylut  is  usually  thinner.* 

*  Qray,  TbO.  IVuu.,  1B3G,  p.  30S, 
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Some    nnturaliata    ioclude   Nerititia    (Sg.  42.)   and   the    mari 
Nerila  (Fig.  43.)  in  the  same  genua,  it  being  scarcely  possible 
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distinguish  the  two  hy  good  generic  characters.  But,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  fluviatile  species  are  smaller,  smoother, 
and  more  globular  than  the  marine  ;  and  they  hove  never, 
like  the  Nerita,  the  inner  margin  of  the  outer  lip  toothed 
or  crenulated.     (See  fig.  43.) 

A  few  genera,  among  which  Cerithium  (tig.  44.)  is  the  \ 

most  abundant,  are  common   both  to  rivers  and  the  sea,  ' 

having  species  peculiar  to  each.  Other  genera,  like  Auri-  cmikium 
eula  (fig.  38.),  are  amphibious,  frequenting  marshes,  espe-  puiii^iii. 
cially  near  the  sea. 

The  terrestrial  shells  are  all  univalves.  The  most  abundant 
genera  among  these,  both  in  a  recent  and  fassil  state,  are  Helix 
(fig.  45.),  CtfcUutoma  (fig.  46.),  Pupa  (fig.  47-),  ChmUia  (fig.  48.), 

Fii.tT.  FIf.  IS.  Pg.*9. 


»  (fig.  49.),  and  Achatina  ;  which  two  last  are  nearly  allied 
and  pass  into  each  other. 

The  AmpuUaria  (fig.  fiO.)  is  another  genus  of  shells,  inhabiting 

yig.w.  rivers  and  ponda  in  hot  countries.     Many  fossil 

—  species  have  been  referred  to  this  genus,  but  they 

have  been  found  chiefly  in  marine  formations,  and 

I  are  suspected  by  some  conchologists  to  belong  to 

Natica  and  other  marine  genera. 

All  univalve  sheila  of  land  and  freshwater  spe- 
cies, with  the  exception  of  MelartoptU  (fig.  41.), 
and  Achatina,  which  baa  a  slight  indentation,  have 
troiii ihc jSnu.       entire  mouths;   and  this  circumstance  may  often 
serve  as  a  convenient  rule  for  distinguishing  freshwater  from  marine 
strata ;  since,  if  any  univalves  occur  of  which  the  mouths  are  not 
entire,  we  may  presume  that  the  formation  is  marine.     The  aper- 
ture is  said  to  be  entire  in  such  shells  as  the  AmpuUaria  and  the 
land    shells   (figs.   45—49.),   when   its  outline   is  not    interrupted 
by  an  indentation  or  notch,  sudi  as  that  seen  at  6  in  Ancillaria 
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(fig.  52.)  I   or  is  not  prolonged  into   a  canal,  aa  that   seen  at  a  in 
Pteurotoma  (fig,  51.). 

The  mouths  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  marine  univalves  have 
these  notches  or  canals,  and  almost  all  snch  species  are  carnivorous  ; 
n(.  II.  .Fif.  u. 
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whereas  nearly  all  teatacea  having  entire  mouths,  are  plant-eaters, 
whether  the  spedea  be  marine,  freshwater,  or  terrestrial. 

There  is,  however,  one  genus  which  affords  an  occasional  ex- 
ception to  one  of  the  above  rules.  The  Cmthium  (tig.  44.), 
although  provided  vith  a  short  canal,  comprises  some  species  which 
inhabit  salt,  others  brackish,  and  others  fresh  water,  and  they  are 
said  to  be  all  plant-eaters. 

Among  the  fossils  very  common  in  freshwater  deposits  ere  the  ' 
shells  of  Cypris,  a  minute  crustaceons  animal,  having  a  shell  much 
resembling  that  of  the  bivalve  moUusca."  Many  minute  living 
species  of  this  genus  swarm  in  lakes  and  stagnant  pools  in  Great 
Britain  ;  but  their  shells  are  not,  if  considered  separately,  conclusive 
as  to  the  freshwater  origin  of  a  deposit,  because  another  kindred 
genus  of  the  same  order,  the  Cytherijux  of  Lamarck  (see  above, 
fig.  21.  p.  26.),  inhabits  salt  water;  and,  although  the  animal 
differs  slightly,  the  shell  is  undistinguiehable  from  that  of  the 
Cyprit. 

The  seed-vessels  of  Chara,  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  are  \ety 
frequent  in  freshwater  strata.  These  seed-vessels  were  called, 
before  their  true  nature  was  known,  gyrogonites,  and  were  supposed 
to  be  foraminiferouB  Bbells.    (See  fig.  53.  a-) 

The  Chara  inhaUt  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  ponds,  and  flourish 
mostly  where  the  water  is  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Their 
seed-vessds  are  covered  with  a  very  tough  integument,  capable  of 
resisting  decomposition ;  to  which  circumstance  we  may  attribute 
thdr  abundance  in  a  fossil  state.  The  annexed  figure  (fig.  54.) 
represents  a  branch  of  one  of  many  new  species  found  by  Professor 
Amici  in  the  lakes  of  northern  Italy.  The  seed-vessel  in  this  plant 
is  more  globular  than  in  the  British  ChariB,  and  therefore  more 
nearly  resembles  in  form  the  extinct  fossil  species  found  in  England, 
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France,  and  other  countries.     The  stems,  as  well  as  the  seed-vessels, 
of  these  plants  occur  both  in  modern  shell  marl  and  in  ancient 


Fig.  S3. 


Hg.  M. 


Chara  medieaghnaa  ; 
fossil.    Isle  of  Wight. 

a.  Seed-TetseU 
magnified  SO 
diameters. 

h.  Stem,  magnified. 


Chara  elaHica  ;  recent    Italj. 

a.  Sessile  seed-Tessel  between  the  division  of 

the  leaves  of  the  female  plant. 
h.  Transverse  section  of  a  branch,  with  five 

seed-vessels  magnified,  seen  from  below 

upwards. 


freshwater  formations.  They  are  generally  composed  of  a  large 
tube  surrounded  by  smaller  tubes ;  the  whole  stem  being  divided  at 
certain  intervals  by  transverse  partitions  or  joints.     (See  6,  fig.  53.) 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  layers  of  vegetable  matter, 
impressions  of  leaves,  and  branches  of  trees,  in  strata  containing 
freshwater  shells ;  and  we  also  find  occasionally  the  teeth  and  bones 
of  land  quadrupeds,  of  species  now  unknown.  The  manner  in 
which  such  remains  are  occasionally  carried  by  rivers  into  lakes, 
especially  during  floods,  has  been  fully  treated  of  in  the  '^  Principles 
of  Geology."* 

The  remains  of  fish  are  occasionally  useful  in  determining  the 
freshwater  origin  of  strata.  Certain  genera,  such  as  carp,  perch, 
pike,  and  loach  {CyprinuSy  Perca^  Esox,  and  Cobitis),  as  also  Lebiaay 
being  peculiar  to  freshwater.  Other  genera  contain  some  freshwater 
and  some  marine  species,  as  Cottusy  Mugily  and  AnguiUay  or  eel. 
The  rest  are  either  common  to  rivers  and  the  sea,  as  the  salmon ;  or 
are  exclusively  characteristic  of  salt  water.  The  above  observa- 
tions respecting  fossil  fishes  are  applicable  only  to  the  more 
modern  or  tertiary  deposits ;  for  in  the  more  ancient  rocks  the 
forms  depart  so  widely  from  those  of  existing  fishes,  that  it  is  very 
difficult,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  science,  to  derive  any  positive 
information  from  icthyolites  respecting  the  element  in  which  strata 
were  deposited. 

The  alternation  of  marine  and  freshwater  formations,  both  on  a 
small  and  large  scale,  are  facts  well  ascertained  in  geology.  When 
it  occurs  on  a  small  scale,  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  alternate 
occupation  of  certain  spaces  by  river  water  and  the  sea ;  for  in  the 
fiood  season  the  river  forces  back  the  ocean  and  freshens  it  over  a 
large  area,  depositing  at  the  same  time  its  sediment ;  after  which  the 
salt  water  again  returns,  and,  on  resuming  its  former  place,  brings 
with  it  sandy  mud,  and  marine  shells. 

*  See  Index  of  Principles,  **  Fossilization.'' 
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There  are  also  lagoons  at  the  mouths  of  manj  rivers,  as  the  Nile 
and  Mississippi,  which  are  divided  off  by  bars  of  sand  from  the  sea, 
and  which  are  filled  with  salt  and  fresh  water  by  turns.  They  often 
communicate  exclusively  with  the  river  for  months,  years,  or  even 
centuries ;  and  then  a  breach  being  made  in  the  bar  of  sand,  they 
are  for  long  periods  filled  with  salt  water. 

The  Lym-Fiord  in  Jutland  offers  an  excellent  illustration  of 
analogous  changes ;  for,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thousand  years,  the 
western  extremity  of  this  long  frith,  which  is  120  miles  in  length, 
including  its  windings,  has  been  four  times  fresh  and  four  times 
salt,  a  bar  of  sand  between  it  and  the  ocean  having  been  as  oflen 
formed  and  removed.  The  last  irruption  of  salt  water  happened  in 
1824,  when  the  North  Sea  entered^  killing  all  the  freshwater  shells, 
fish,  and  plants;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  sea-weed 
Fucu$  vesiculosusy  together  with  oysters  and  other  marine  mol- 
lusca,  have  succeeded  the  Cyclasy  Lymnea^  Paludinay  and  Chara,* 

But  changes  like  these  in  the  Lym-Fiord,  and  those  before  men- 
tioned as  occurring  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  will  only  account 
for  some  cases  of  marine  deposits  of  partial  extent  resting  on  fresh- 
water strata.  When  we  find,  as  in  the  south-east  of  England,  a 
great  series  of  freshwater  beds,  1000  feet  in  thickness,  resting  upon 
marine  formations,  and  again  covered  by  other  rocks,  such  as  the 
cretaceous,  more  than  1000  feet  thick,  and  of  deep-sea  origin,  we 
shall  find  it  necessary  to  seek  for  a  different  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena.! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF   STBATA  AND  PETRIFACTION  OF  FOSSILS. 

Chemical  and  mechanical  deposits — Cementing  together  of  particles — Hardening 
bj  exposnre  to  air — Concretionary  nodules — Consolidating  effects  of  pressure*^ 
Mineralization  of  organic  remains — Impressions  and  casts  how  formed — Fossil 
wood — 6oppert*s  experiments — Precipitation  of  stony  matter  most  rapid  where 
putrefaction  is  going  on — Source  of  lime  in  solution — Silex  derived  from  de- 
c-omposition  of  felspar  —  Proofs  of  the  lapidification  of  some  fossib  soon  after 
burial,  of  others  when  much  decayed. 

Haying  spoken  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  characters  of  sedi- 
mentary formations,  both  as  dependent  on  the  deposition  of  inorganic 
matter  and  the  distribution  of  fossils,  I  may  next  treat  of  the  con- 
solidation of  stratified  rocks,  and  the  petrifaction  of  imbedded 
organic  remains. 

Chemical  and  mechanical  deposits, — A  distinction  has  been  made 

•  See  Principles,  Index,  «*  Lym-Fiord." 

t  See  below,  Chap.  XVIIL,  on  the  Wealden. 
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bj  geologists  between  deposits  of  a  chemical,  and  those  of  a  me- 
chanical, origin.  By  the  latter  name  are  designated  beds  of  mud, 
sand,  or  pebbles  produced  by  the  action  of  running  water,  also  ac- 
cumulations of  stones  and  scoria  thrown  out  by  a  volcano,  which 
have  fallen  into  their  present  place  bj  the  force  of  gravitation.  But 
the  matter  which  forms  a  chemical  deposit  has  not  been  mechanically 
suspended  in  water,  but  in  a  state  of  solution  until  separated  by 
chemical  action.  In  this  manner  carbonate  of  lime  is  often  precipi* 
tated  upon  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  seas  in  a  solid  form,  as  may  be 
well  seen  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  where  mineral  springs  abound,  and 
where  the  calcareous  stone,  called  travertin,  is  deposited.  In  these 
springs  the  lime  is  usually  held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  or  by  heat  if  it  be  a  hot  spring,  until  the  water,  on  issuing  from 
the  earth,  cools  or  loses  part  of  its  acid.  The  calcareous  matter  then 
falls  down  in  a  solid  state,  encrusting  shells,  fragments  of  wood  and 
leaves,  and  binding  them  together.* 

In  coral  reefs,  large  masses  of  limestone  are  formed  by  the  stony 
skeletons  of  zoophytes ;  and  these,  together  with  shells,  become  ce- 
mented together  by  carbonate  of  lime,  part  of  which  is  probably 
furnished  to  the  sea-water  by  the  decomposition  of  dead  corals. 
Even  shells  of  which  the  animals  are  still  living,  on  these  reefs,  are 
very  commonly  found  to  be  encrusted  over  with  a  hard  coating  of 
limestone.f 

If  sand  and  pebbles  are  carried  by  a  river  into  the  sea,  and  these 
are  bound  together  immediately  by  carbonate  of  lime,  the  deposit 
may  be  described  as  of  a  mixed  origin,  partly  chemical,  and  partly 
mechanical. 

Now,  the  remarks  already  made  in  Chapter  IL  on  the  original 
horizontality  of  strata  are  strictly  applicable  to  mechanical  deposits, 
and  only  partially  to  those  of  a  mixed  nature.  Such  as  are  purely 
chemical  may  be  formed  on  a  very  steep  slope,  or  may  even  encrust 
the  vertical  walls  of  a  fissure,  and  be  of  equal  thickness  throughout ; 
but  such  deposits  are  of  small  extent^  and  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  vein-stones. 

Cementing  of  particles. — It  is  chiefly  in  the  case  of  calcareous 
rocks  that  solidification  takes  place  at  the  time  of  deposition.  But 
there  are  many  deposits  in  which  a  cementing  process  comes  into 
operation  long  afterwards.  We  may  sometimes  observe,  where  the 
water  of  ferruginous  or  calcareous  springs  has  flowed  through  a  bed 
of  sand  or  gravel,  that  iron  or  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  deposited 
in  the  interstices  between  the  grains  or  pebbles,  so  that  in  certain 
places  the  whole  has  been  bound  together  into  a  stone,  the  same  set 
of  strata  remaining  in  other  parts  loose  and  incoherent. 

Proofs  of  a  similar  cementing  action  are  seen  in  a  rock  at  Kello- 
way  in  Wiltshire.  A  peculiar  band  of  sandy  strata,  belonging  to  the 
group  called  Oolite  by  geologists,  may  be  traced  through  several 

♦  See  Principles,  Index,  "  Calcareous  f  I*>id.  "  Travertin,**  "  Coral  Reefe,** 
Springs,"  &c.  .       &C. 
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counties,  the  sand  being  for  the  most  part  loose  and  unconsolidated, 
but  becoming  stonj  near  Kelloway.  In  this  district  there  are  nu- 
merous fossil  shells  which  have  decomposed,  having  for  the  most 
part  left  only  their  casts.  The  calcareous  matter  hence  derived  has 
evidently  served,  at  some  former  period,  as  a  cement  to  the  siliceous 
grains  of  sand,  and  thus  a  solid  sandstone  has  been  produced.  If  we 
take  fragments  of  many  other  argillaceous  grits,  retaining  the  casts 
of  shells,  and  plunge  them  into  dilute  muriatic  or  other  acid,  we  see 
them  immediately  changed  into  common  sand  and  mud  ;  the  cement 
of  lime,  derived  from  the  shells,  having  been  dissolved  by  the  acid. 

Traces  of  impressions  and  casts  are  often  extremely  faint  In 
some  loose  sands  of  recent  date  we  meet  with  shells  in  so  advanced 
a  stage  of  decomposition  as  to  crumble  into  powder  when  touched. 
It  is  clear  that  water  percolating  such  strata  may  soon  remove  the 
calcareous  matter  of  the  shell ;  and,  unless  circumstances  cause  the 
carbonate  of  lime  to  be  again  deposited,  the  grains  of  sand  will  not 
be  cemented  together ;  in  which  case  no  memorial  of  the  fossil  will 
remain.  The  absence  of  organic  remains  from  many  aqueous  rocks 
may  be  thus  explained ;  but  we  may  presume  that  in  many  of  them 
no  fossils  were  ever  imbedded,  as  there  are  extensive  tracts  'on  the 
bottoms  of  existing  seas  even  of  moderate  depth  on  which  no  fVag- 
ment  of  shell,  coral,  or  other  living  creature  can  be  detected  by 
dredging.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  depths  where  the  zero  of 
animal  life  is  reached ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  the 
depth  of  about  230  fathoms,  according  to  the  researches  of  Prof. 
E.  Forbes.  In  the  ^gean  Sea  a  deposit  of  yellowish  mud  of  a  very 
uniform  character,  and  closely  resembling  chalk,  is  going  on  in 
regions  below  230  fathoms,  and  this  formation  must  be  wholly 
devoid  of  organic  remains.* 

In  what  manner  silex  and  carbonate  of  lime  may  become  widely 
diffused  in  small  quantities  through  the  waters  which  permeate  the 
earth's  crust  will  be  spoken  of  presently,  when  the  petrifaction  of 
fossil  bodies  is  considered ;  but  I  may  remark  here  that  such  waters 
are  always  passing  in  the  case  of  thermal  springs  from  hotter  to 
colder  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  earth ;  and  as  often  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  solrent  is  lowered,  mineral  matter  has  a  tendency  to 
separate  from  it  and  solidify.  Thus  a  stony  cement  is  often  supplied 
to  any  sand,  pebbles,  or  fragmentary  mixture.  In  some  conglo- 
merates, like  the  pudding-stone  of  Hertfordshire,  pebbles  of  flint 
and  grains  of  sand  0te  united  by  a  siliceous  cement  so  firmly,  that  if 
a  block  be  fractured  the  rent  passes  as  readily  through  the  pebbles  as 
through  the  cement. 

It  is  probable  that  many  strata  became  solid  at  the  time  when  they 
emerged  from  the  waters  in  which  they  were  deposited,  and  when 
they  first  formed  a  part  of  the  dry  land.  A  well-known  fact  seems 
to  confirm  this  idea :  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  stones  used 
for  building  and  road-making  are  much  softer  when  first  taken  from 

*  Report  Brit.  Ass.  1843,  p.  178, 
2>  2 
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the  quarry  than  after  thej  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  air ;  and 
these,  when  once  dried,  may  afterwards  be  immersed  for  any  length 
of  time  in  water  without  becoming  soft  again.  Hence  it  is  found 
desirable  to  shape  the  stones  which  are  to  be  used  in  architecture 
while  they  are  yet  soft  and  wet,  and  while  they  contain  their 
*^  quarry-water,**  as  it  is  called ;  also  to  break  up  stone  intended  for 
roads  when  soft,  and  then  leave  it  to  dry  in  the  air  for  months  that 
it  may  harden.  Such  induration  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  the  water,  which  penetrates  the  minutest  pores  of  rocks, 
to  deposit  on  evaporation  carbonate  of  lime,  iron,  silex,  and  other 
minerals  previously  held  in  solution,  and  thereby  to  fill  up  the  pores 
partially.  These  particles,  on  crystallizing,  would  not  only  be  them- 
selves deprived  of  freedom  of  motion,  but  would  also  bind  together 
other  portions  of  the  rock  which  before  were  loosely  aggregated. 
On  the  same  principle  wet  sand  and  mud  become  as  hard  as  stone 
when  frozen  ;  because  one  ingredient  of  the  mass,  namely,  the  water, 
has  crystallized,  so  as  to  hold  firmly  together  all  the  separate  par- 
ticles of  which  the  loose  mud  and  sand  were  composed. 

Dr.  MacCuUoch  mentions  a  sandstone  in  Sky,  which  may  be 
moulded  like  dough  when  first  found;  and  some  simple  minerals, 
which  are  rigid  and  as  hard  as  glass  in  our  cabinets^  are  often  flexible 
and  soft  in  their  native  beds ;  this  is  the  case  with  asbestos,  sahlite, 
tremolite,  and  chalcedony,  and  it  is  reported  also  to  happen  in  the  case 
of  the  beryl.* 

The  marl  recently  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Superior,  in 
North  America,  is  soft,  and  often  filled  with  freshwater  shells ;  but 
if  a  piece  be  taken  up  and  dried,  it  becomes  so  hard  that  it  can  only 
be  broken  by  a  smart  blow  of  the  hammer.  If  the  lake  therefore 
was  drained,  such  a  deposit  would  be  found  to  consist  of  strata  of 
marlstone,  like  that  observed  in  many  ancient  European  formations, 
and  like  them  containing  freshwater  shells.f 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  heterogeneous  materials  which 
rivers  transport  to  the  sea  may  at  once  set  under  water,  like  the  arti- 
ficial mixture  called  pozzolana,  which  consists  of  fine  volcanic  sand 
charged  with  about  20  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  lime.  This  substance  hardens,  and  becomes  a 
solid  stone  in  water,  and  was  used  by  the  Romans  in  constructing  the 
foundations  of  buildings  in  the  sea. 

Consolidation  in  these  cases  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
chemical  affinity  on  finely  comminuted  matter  previously  suspended  in 
water.  After  deposition  similar  particles  seem  to  exert  a  mutual 
attraction  on  each  other,  and  congregate  together  in  particular  spots, 
forming  lumps,  nodules,  and  concretions.  Thus  in  many  argillaceous 
deposits  there  are  calcareous  balls,  or  spherical  concretions,  ranged 
in  layers  parallel  to  the  general  stratification  ;  an  arrangement  which 

♦  Dr.MacCullocli,Syst.ofGreoLvol.i.  t  Princ.  of  GeoL,  Index,  "Superior, 
p.  123.  Lake<" 
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took  place  after  the  sbale  or  marl  had  been  thrown  down  in  succes- 
sive laminse ;  for  these  lamince  are  often  traced  in  the  concretions, 
remaining  parallel  to  those  of  the  surrounding  unconsolidated  rock. 


Caleareoua  nodulet  in  Lias. 


Spheroidal  eoncreClons  in  magnastao 
llmestoDe. 


FJ«- ».  (See  fig.  55.)     Such  nodules  of  lime- 

stone have  often  a  shell  or  other  foreign 
body  in  the  centre.* 

Among  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  concretionary  structure  are 
those  described  by  Professor  Sedgwick 
as  abounding  in  the  magnesian  limestone  of  the  north  of  England. 
The  spherical  balls  are  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  dia- 
meter of  several  feet,  and  they  have  both  a  concentric  and  radiated 
structure,  while  at  the  same  time  the  laminse  of  original  deposition 
pass  uninterruptedly  through  them.  In  some  cliffs  this  limestone 
resembles  a  great  irregular  pile  of  cannon  baUs.  Some  of  the  globular 
masses  have  their  centre  in  one  stratum,  while  a  portion  of  their 
exterior  passes  through  to  the  stratum  above  or  below.  Thus  the 
larger  spheroid  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  66.)  passes  from  the  stratum 
Fig.  66.  b  upwards  into  a.     In  this  instance  we 

must  suppose  the  deposition  of  a  series 
of  minor  layers,  first  forming  the  stra- 
tum by  and  afterwards  the  incumbent 
stratum  a;  then  a  movement  of  the  par- 
ticles took  place,  and  the  carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia  separated  from  the 
more  impure  and  mixed  matter  forming  the  still  unconsolidated  parts 
of  the  stratum.  Crystallization,  beginning  at  the  centre,  must  have 
gone  on  forming  concentric  coats,  around  the  original  nucleus  without 
interfering  with  the  laminated  structure  of  the  rock. 

When  the  particles  of  rocks  have  been  thus  re-arranged  by  chemi- 
cal forces,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  or  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
certain  lines  of  division  are  due  to  original  deposition  or  to  the  sub- 
sequent aggregation  of  similar  particles.    Thus  suppose  three  strata 
Fig.  w.  of  grit.  A,  B,  C,  are  charged  unequally 

with  calcareous  matter,  and  that  B  is  the 
most  calcareous.  If  consolidation  takes 
place  in  B,  the  concretionary  action  may 
spread  upwards  into  a  part  of  A,  where 
the  carbonate  of  lime  is  more  abundant  than  in  the  rest ;  so  that  a 
mass^  dy  e,  f,  forming  a  portion  of  the  superior  stratum,  becomes 
united  with  B-into  one  solid  mass  of  stone.  The  original  line  of 
division  dy  e,  being  thus  effaced,  the  line  dy  /,  would  generally  be 
considered  as  the  surface  of  the  bed  B,  though  not  strictly  a  true 
plane  of  stratification. 

Pressure  and  heat — YThen  sand  and  mud  sink  to  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  sea,  the  particles  are  not  pressed  down  by  the  enormous  weight 

*  See  De  la  Beche's  Geological  Besearchea,  p.  95. 
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of  the  incnmbent  ocean ;  for  the  water,  which  becomes  mingled  with 
the  sand  and  mud,  resists  pressure  with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the 
column  of  fluid  above.  The  same  happens  in  regard  to  organic 
remains  which  are  filled  with  water  under  great  pressure  as  they  sink, 
otherwise  thej  would  be  immediately  crushed  to  pieces  and  flattened. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  materials  of  a  stratum  remain  in  a  yielding  state, 
and  do  not  set  or  solidify,  they  will  be  gradually  squeezed  down  by 
the  weight  of  other  materials  successively  heaped  upon  them,  just  as 
soft  clay  or  loose  sand  on  which  a  house  is  built  may  give  way.  By 
such  downward  pressure  particles  of  clay,  sand,  and  marl,  may  be- 
come packed  into  a  smaller  space,  and  be  made  to  cohere  together 
permanently. 

Analogous  effects  of  condensation  may  arise  when  the  solid  parts 
of  the  earth's  crust  are  forced  in  various  directions  by  those  me- 
chanical movements  afterwards  to  be  described,  by  which  strata  have 
been  bent,  broken,  and  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Rocks  of 
more  yielding  materials  must  often  have  been  forced  against  others 
previously  consolidated,  and,  thus  compressed,  may  have  acquired  a 
new  structure.  A  recent  discovery  may  help  us  to  comprehend  how 
fine  sediment  derived  from  the  detritus  of  rocks  may  be  solidified  by 
mere  pressure.  The  graphite  or  ''  black  lead  **  of  commerce  having 
become  very  scarce,  Mr.  Brockedon  contrived  a  method  by  which  the 
dust  of  the  purer  portions  of  the  mineral  found  in  Borrowdale  might  be 
recomposed  into  a  mass  as  dense  and  qpmpact  as  native  graphite. 
The  powder  of  graphite  is  first  carefully  prepared  and  freed  from  air, 
and  placed  under  a  powerful  press  on  a  strong  steel  die,  with  air-tight 
fittings.  It  is  then  struck  several  blows,  each  of  a  power  of  1000 
tons  ;  after  which  operation  the  powder  is  so  perfectly  solidified  that 
it  can  be  cut  for  pencils,  and  exhibits  when  broken  the  same  texture 
as  native  graphite. 

But  the  action  of  heat  at  various  depths  in  the  earth  is  probably 
the  most  powerful  of  all  causes  in  hardening  sedimentary  strata.  To 
this  subject  I  shall  refer  again  when  treating  of  the  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  of  the  slaty  and  jointed  structure. 

Mineralization  of  organic  remains.  —  The  changes  which  fossil 
organic  bodies  have  undergone  since  they  were  first  imbedded  in 
rocks,  throw  much  light  on  the  consolidation  of  strata.  Fossil  shells 
in  some  modern  deposits  have  been  scarcely  altered  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  having  simply  lost  a  part  of  their  animal  matter.  But  in 
other  cases  the  shell  has  disappeared,  and  left  an  impression  only  of 
its  exterior,  or  a  cast  of  its  interior  form,  or  thirdly,  a  cast  of  the 
shell  itself,  the  original  matter  of  which  has  been  removed.  These 
difierent  forms  of  fossilization  may  easily  be  understood  if  we  examine 
the  mud  recently  thrown  out  from  a  pond  or  canal  in  which  there  are 
shells.  If  the  mud  be  argillaceous,  it  requires  consistency  on  drying, 
and  on  breaking  open  a  portion  of  it  we  find  that  each  shell  has  left 
impressions  of  its  external  form.  If  we  then  remove  the  shell  itself, 
we  find  within  a  solid  nucleus  of  clay,  having  the  form  of  the  interior 

of  thQ  shell,    This  fgym  is  oftep  yeiy  different  from  that  of  the  outer 
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shell.  Thus  a  cut  such  u  a,  fig.  58.,  commonly  called  a  fossil 
screw,  woald  uever  be  suspected  by  an  inexperienced  conchologiat  to 
be  the  internal  shape  of  the  fossil  univalve,  b.  fig  58.  Nor  should 
we  have  imagined  at  first  ught  that  the  shell  a  and  the  cost  h,  fig.  59. 


were  different  parts  of  the  same  fossil.  The  reader  will  observe  in 
the  last-mentioned  figure  (6,  fig.  59.),  that  an  empty  space  shaded 
dark,  which  the  tkell  itself  once  occupied,  now  intervenes  between 
the  enveloping  stone  and  the  cast  of  the  smooth  interior  of  the  wborb. 
In  such  cases  the  shell  has  been  dissolved  and  the  component  par- 
ticles removed  bj  water  percolating  the  rock.  If  the  nucleus  were 
taken  out  a  hollow  mould  would  remain,  on  which  the  external  form 
of  the  shell  with  its  tubercles  and  strite,  as  seen  in  a,  fig.  59.,  would 
be  seen  embossed.  Now  if  the  space  alluded  to  between  the  nucleus 
and  the  impression,  instead  of  being  left  empt}',  has  been  filled  up 
with  calcareous  spar,  flint,  pyrites,  or  other  mineral,  we  then  obtain 
from  the  mould  an  exact  cast  both  of  the  external  and  internal  form 
of  the  original  shell.  In  this  manner  silicified  casts  of  shells  have 
been  formed  ;  and  if  the  mnd  or  sand  of  the  nucleus  happen  to  be  in- 
coherent, or  soluble  in  acid,  we  can  then  procure  in  flint  an  empty 
shell,  which  in  shape  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  original.  TBis 
cast  may  be  compared  to  a  bronze  statue,  representing  merely  the 
superficial  form,  and  not  the  internal  oiganisation ;  but  there  is 
another  description  of  petrifactioo  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  of  a 
much  more  wonderful  kind,  which  may  be  compared  to  certain  ana- 
tomical models  in  wax,  where  not  only  the  outward  forme  and  features, 
but  the  nerves^  blood-vessels,  and  other  internal  organs  are  also 
shown.  Thus  we  find  corals,  originally  calcareous,  in  which  not  only 
the  general  shape,  but  also  the  minute  and  complicated  intetnat 
organization  are  retained  in  flint. 

Such  a  process  of  petrifaction  is  still  more  remarkably  exhibited 
in  fossil  wood,  in  which  we  often  perceive  not  only  the  rings  of 
annual  growth,  but  all  the  minute  vessels  and  medullary  rays. 
Uany  of  the  minute  pores  and  fibres  of  plants,  and  even  ttiose  spiral 
Tessels  which  in  the  living  vegetable  can  only  be  discovered  by 
the  microscope,  are  preserved.  Among  many  instances,  I  may 
mention  a  fossil  tree^  72  feet  in  length,  found  at  Gosforth  near 
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Newcastle,  in  eandstone  strata  associated  with  coaL    B7  cutttng  a 
transverse  slice  so  thin  aa  to  transmit  light,  and  magnifying  it  about 
fifty-five  times,  the  texture  seen  in  fig.  60.  is  exhibited.     A  texture 
j^  ^  equally  minute  and  complicated  has  been  ob- 

served in  the  wood  of  large  trunks  of  fossil 
trees    found  in  the   Craigleith    quarry   near 
Edinburgh,  where  the  stone  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  siliceous,  but  consisted  chiefiy 
of  car boHEite  of  lime,  with  oxide  of  iron,  alumina, 
and  carbon.     The  parallel  rows  of  vessels  here 
Teiiun  of  ■  tne  from  the  ^^'^  ""^  *^^  ''"K*  °^  annual  growth,  but  In 
e™i«rti».BngiiiB«i.  (wiot  one  part  they  are  imperfectly  preserved,  the 
un.       luiient  wood    having    probably   decayed    before    the 

mineralizing  matter  had  penetrated  to  that  portion  of  the  tree. 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  process  of  petrifaction  in  such  cases, 
we  may  first  assume  that  strata  are  very  generally  permeated  by 
water  charged  with  minute  portions  of  calcareous,  siliceous,  and 
other  earths  in  solution.  In  what  manner  they  become  so  impreg- 
nated will  be  afterwards  considered.  If  an  organic  substance  is 
exposed  in  the  open  tur  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  rain,  it  will  is 
time  pntrify,  or  be  dissolved  into  its  component  elements,  which 
consist  chiefly  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  These  will  readily 
be  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere  or  be  washed  away  by  rain,  so  that 
all  vestiges  of  the  dead  animal  or  plant  disappear.  But  if  the  same 
substances  be  submerged  in  water,  they  decompose  more  gradually ; 
and  if  buried  in  earth,  still  more  slowly,  as  in  the  familiar  example 
of  wooden  piles  or  other  buried  timber.  Xow,  if  as  fast  as  each 
particle  is  set  free  by  putrefaction  iu  a  fluid  or  gaseous  state,  a 
particle  equally  minute  of  carbonate  of  lime,  fiint,  or  other  mineral, 
is  at  hand  and  ready  to  be  precipitated,  we  may  imagine  this 
inorganic  matter  to  take  the  place  just  before  left  unoccupied  by  the 
organic  molecule.  In  this  manner  a  cast  of  the  interior  of  certain 
vessels  may  first  be  taken,  and  afterwards  the  more  solid  walls  of  the 
same  may  decay  and  sufier  a  like  transmutation.  Yet  when  the 
whole  is  lapidified,  it  tuay  not  form  one  homogeneous  mass  of  stone 
or  metal.  Some  of  the  original  ligneous,  osseous,  or  other  organic 
elements  may  remain  mingled  in  certain  parts,  or  the  lapidifying 
substance  itself  may  be  difierently  coloured  at  different  times,  or  so 
crystallized  as  to  reflect  light  differently,  and  thus  the  texture  of  the 
original  body  may  be  faithfully  exhibited. 

The  student  may  perhaps  ask  whether,  on  chemical  principles,  we 
have  any  ground  to  expect  that  mineral  matter  will  be  thrown  down 
precisely  in  those  spots  where  organic  decomposition  is  in  progress  ? 
The  following  curious  experiments  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  point. 
Professor  Giippert  of  Breslau  attempted  recently  to  imitate  the 
natural  process  of  petrifaction.  For  this  purpose  he  steeped  a  variety 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  waters,  some  holding  siliceous, 
others  calcareous,  others  metallic  matter  in  solution.  He  found  that 
in  the  period  of  a  few  weeks,  or  even  days,  the  organic  bodies  thus 
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immersed  were  mineralized  to  a  certain  extent.  Thus,  for  example, 
thin  vertical  slices  of  deal,  taken  from  the  Scotch  fir  {Pinus  xt/l- 
V€stri8)j  were  immersed  in  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  When  thej  had  been  thoroughly  soaked  in  the  liquid  for 
several  days  they  were  dried  and  exposed  to  a  red-heat  until  the 
vegetable  matter  was  burnt  up  and  nothing  remained  but  an  oxide  of 
iron,  which  was  found  to  have  taken  the  form  of  the  deal  so  exactly 
that  even  the  dotted  vessels  peculiar  to  this  family  of  plants,  and 
resembling  those  in  fig.  60.,  were  distinctly  visible  under  the  micro- 
scope. 

Another  accidental  experiment  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Pepys  in 
the  Geological  Transactions.*  An  earthen  pitcher  containing  several 
quarts  of  sulphate  of  iron  had  remained  undisturbed  and  unnoticed 
for  about  a  twelvemonth  in  the  laboratory.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
when  the  liquor  was  examined  an  oily  appearance  was  observed  on 
the  surface,  and  a  yellowish  powder,  which  proved  to  be  sulphur, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  small  hairs.  At  the  bottom  were  dis- 
covered the  bones  of  several  mice  in  a  sediment  consisting  of  small 
grains  of  pyrites,  others  of  sulphur,  others  of  crystallized  green 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  a  black  muddy  oxide  of  iron.  It  was  evident 
that  some  mice  had  accidentally  been  drowned  in  the  fiuid,  and  by  the 
mutual  action  of  the  animal  matter  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  on  each 
other,  the  metallic  sulphate  had  been  deprived  of  its  oxygen  ;  hence 
the  pyrites  and  the  other  compounds  were  thrown  down.  Although 
the  mice  were  not  mineralized,  or  turned  into  pyrites,  the  pheno- 
nomenon  shows  how  mineral  waters,  charged  with  sulphate  of  iron, 
may  be  deoxydated  on  coming  in  contact  with  animal  matter  under- 
going putrefaction,  so  that  atom  ailer  atom  of  pyrites  may  be 
precipitated,  and  ready,  under  favourable  circumstances,  to  replace 
the  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  into  which  the  original  body 
would  be  resolved. 

The  late  Dr.  Turner  observes,  that  when  mineral  matter  is  in  a 
**  nascent  state,"  that  is  to  say,  just  liberated  from  a  previous  state  of 
chemical  combination,  it  is  most  ready  to  unite  with  other  matter, 
and  form  a  new  chemical  compound.  Probably  the  particles  or 
atoms  just  set  free  are  of  extreme  minuteness,  and  therefore  move 
more  freely,  and  are  more  ready  to  obey  any  impulse  of  chemical 
affinity.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  it  clearly  follows,  as  before  stated, 
that  where  organic  matter  newly  imbedded  in  sediment  is  decom- 
posing, there  will  chemical  changes  take  place  most  actively. 

An  analysis  was  lately  made  of  the  water  which  was  flowing  off 
from  the  rich  mud  deposited  by  the  Hooghly  river  in  the  Delta  of 
the  Ganees  after  the  annual  inundation.  This  water  was  found  to 
be  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas  holding  lime  in  solution.T 
Now  if  newly  deposited  mud  is  thus  proved  to  be  permeated  by 
mineral  matter  in  a  state  of  solution,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 

•  Vol  I  p.  899.  first  aeries. 

f  PiddingtoD,  Afliat  Research,  vol  nym.  p.  826. 
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that  decomposing  organic  bodies,  naturally  imbedded  in  sediment, 
may  as  readily  become  petrified  as  the  substances  artificially  im- 
mersed by  Professor  Grdppert  in  various  fluid  mixtures. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  water  of  springs,  or  that  which  id 
continually  percolating  the  earth's  crust,  is  rarely  free  from  a  slight 
admixture  either  of  iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphur,  flint,  potash,  or 
some  other  earthy,  alkaline,  or  metallic  ingredient.  Hot  springs  in 
particular  are  copiously  charged  with  one  or  more  of  these  elements  ; 
and  it  is  only  in  their  waters  that  silex  is  found  in  abundance.  In 
certain  cases,  therefore,  especially  in  volcanic  regions,  we  may 
imagine  the  flint  of  silicified  wood  and  corals  to  have  been  supplied 
by  the  waters  of  thermal  springs.  In  other  instances,  as  in  tripoli 
and  chfilk-flint,  it  may  have  been  derived  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly, 
from  the  decomposition  of  infusoria  or  diatomaceee,  sponges,  and  other 
bodieeL  But  even  if  this  be  granted,  we  have  still  to  inquire  whence 
a  lake  or  the  ocean  can  be  constantly  replenished  with  the  calcareous 
and  siliceous  matter  so  abundantly  withdrawn  from  it  by  the  secre- 
tions of  these  zoophytes. 

In  regard  to  carbonate  of  lime  there  is  no  difficulty,  because  not 
only  are  calcareous  springs  very  numerous,  but  even  rain-water  has 
the  power  of  dissolving  a  minute  portion  of  the  calcareous  rocks  over 
which  it  flows.  Hence  marine  corals  and  mollusca  may  be  provided 
by  rivers  with  the  materials  of  their  shells  and  solid  supports.  But 
pure  silex,  even  when  reduced  to  the  finest  powder  and  boiled,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  except  at  very  high  temperatures.  Nevertheless 
Dr.  Turner  has  well  explained,  in  an  essay  on  the  chemistry  of 
geology  *,  how  the  decomposition  of  felspar  may  be  a  source  of  silex 
in  solution.  He  has  remarked  that  the  siliceous  earth,  which  con- 
stitutes more  than  half  the  bulk  of  felspar,  is  intimately  combined 
with  alumine,  potash,  and  some  other  elements.  The  alkaline  matter 
of  the  felspar  has  a  chemical  affinity  for  water,  as  also  for  the 
carbonic  acid  which  is  more  or  less  contained  in  the  waters  of  most 
springs.  The  water  therefore  carries  away  alkaline  matter,  and 
leaves  behind  a  clay  consisting  of  alumine  and  flint.  But  this 
residue  of  the  decomposed  mineralj  which  in  its  purest  state  is  called 
porcelain  clay,  is  found  to  contain  a  part  only  of  the  silica  which 
existed  in  the  original  felspar.  The  other  part  therefore  must  have 
been  dissolved  and  removed ;  and  this  can  be  accounted  for  in  two 
ways,  flrst,  because  silex  when  combined  with  an  alkali  is  soluble  in 
water ;  secondly,  because  silex  in  what  is  technically  called  its 
nascent  state  is  also  soluble  in  water.  Hence  an  endless  supply  of 
silica  is  aflbrded  to  rivers  and  the  waters  of  the  sea.  For  thd 
felspathic  rocks  are  universally  distributed,  constituting  as  they  do, 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  volcanic,  plutonic,  and  metamorphic 
formations.  Even  where  they  chance  to  be  absent  in  mass,  they 
rarely  fail  to  occur  in  the  superficial  gravel  or  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
basin  of  every  large  river. 

*  Jam.  Ed.  New  FhiL  Jonm.  No.  80.  p.  246. 
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The  disintegration  of  mica  also,  another  mineral  which  enters 
largelj  into  the  composition  of  granite  and  various  sandstones,  maj 
yield  silex  which  maj  be  dissolved  in  water,  for  nearly  half  of  this 
mineral  consists  of  silica,  combined  with  alumine,  potash,  and  about 
a  tenth  part  of  iron.  The  oxidation  of  this  iron  in  th^  air  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  waste  of  mica. 

We  have  still,  however,  much  to  learn  before  the  conversion  of 
fossil  bodies  into  stone  is  fully  understood.  Some  phenomena  seem 
to  imply  that  the  mineralization  must  proceed  with  considerable 
rapidity,  for  stems  of  a  soft  and  succulent  character,  and  of  a  most 
perishable  nature,  are  preserved  in  flint ;  and  there  are  instances  of  the 
complete  silicification  of  the  young  leaves  of  a  palm-tree  when  just 
about  to  shoot  forth,  and  in  that  state  which  in  the  West  Indies  is 
called  the  cabbage  of  the  palm.*  It  may,  however,  be  questioned 
whether  in  such  cases  there  may  not  have  been  some  antiseptic  quality 
in  the  water  which  retarded  putrefaction,  so  that  the  soft  parts  of  the 
buried  substance  may  have  remained  for  a  long  time  without  disin* 
tegration,  like  the  flesh  of  bodies  imbedded  in  peat. 

Mr.  Stokes  has  pointed  out  examples  of  petrifactions  in  which  the 
more  perishable,  and  others  where  the  more  durable  portions  of  wood 
are  preserved.  These  variations,  he  suggests,  must  doubtless  have 
depended  on  the  time  when  the  lapidifying  mineral  was  introduced. 
Thus,  in  certain  silicified  stems  of  palm-trees,  the  cellular  tissue,  that 
most  destructible  part,  is  in  good  condition,  while  all  signs  of  the 
hard  woody  flbre  have  disappeared,  the  spaces  once  occupied  by  it 
being  hollow  or  filled  with  agate.  Here,  petrifaction  must  have  com- 
menced soon  after  the  wood  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  moisture^ 
and  the  supply  of  mineral  matter  must  then  have  failed,  or  the  water 
must  have  become  too  much  diluted  before  the  woody  fibre  decayed. 
But  when  this  fibre  is  alone  discoverable,  we  must  suppose  that  an 
interval  of  time  elapsed  before  the  commencement  of  lapidification, 
during  which  the  cellular  tissue  was  obliterated.  When  both  struc- 
tures, namely,  the  cellular  and  the  woody  fibre,  are  preserved,  the 
process  must  have  commenced  at  an  early  period,  and  continued 
without  interruption  till  it  was  completed  throughout.']' 

*  Stokes,  Qeol  Trims.  toIt,  p,212t        f  ^^^ 
eecond  series. 
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CHAPTER  V.    . 

ELEVATION   OF   8TBATA  ABOVE   THE  SEA  —  HORIZONTAL  AND  INCLINEO 

STRATIFICATION. 

Wbj  the  position  of  marine  strata,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  shoald  be  referred  to 
the  rising  up  of  the  land,  not  to  the  going  down  of  the  sea — Upheaval  of  exten- 
sive masses  of  horizontal  strata — Inclined  and  vertical  stratification — Anticlinal 
and  synclinal  lines — Bent  strata  in  east  of  Scotland — Theory  of  folding  by 
lateral  movement — Creeps — Dip  and  strike — Stmctore  of  the  Jura — Various 
forms  of  outcrop — Rocks  broken  by  flexure — Inverted  position  of  disturbed 
strata — Unconformable  stratification  —  Button  and  Flayfiiir  on  the  same  — 
Fractures  of  strata — Polished  surfaces — Faults — Appearance  of  repeated  alter- 
nations produced  by  them — Origin  of  great  fonlts. 

Land  has  been  raised^  not  the  sea  lowered, — It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  aqueous  rocks  containing  marine  fossils  extend  over 
wide  continental  tracts,  and  are  seen  in  mountain  chains,  rising  to 
great  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hence  it  follows,  that  what 
is  now  drj  land  was  once  under  water.  But  if  we  admit  this  con- 
clusion, we  must  imagine,  either  that  there  has  been  a  general  lowers 
ing  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  or  that  the  solid  rocks,  once  covered 
bj  water,  have  been  raised  up  bodily  out  of  the  sea,  and  have  thus 
become  dry  land.  The  earlier  geologists,  finding  themselves  reduced 
to  this  alternative,  embraced  the  former  opinion,  assuming  that  the 
ocean  was  originally  universal,  and  had  gradually  sunk  down  to  its 
actual  level,  so  that  the  present  islands  and  continents  were  left  dry. 
It  seemed  to  them  far  easier  to  conceive  that  the  water  had  gone 
down,  than  that  solid  land  had  risen  upwards  into  its  present  position. 
It  was,  however,  impossible  to  invent  any  satisfactory  hypothesis  to 
explain  the  disappearance  of  so  enormous  a  body  of  water  throughout 
the  globe,  it  being  necessary  to  infer  that  the  ocean  had  once  stood 
|tt  whatever  height  marine  shells  might  be  detected.  It  moreover 
appeared  clear,  as  the  science  of  Geology  advanced,  that  certain  spaces 
on  the  globe  had  been  alternately  sea,  then  land,  then  estuary,  then 
sea  again,  and,  lastly,  once  more  habitable  land,  having  remained  in 
each  of  these  states  for  considerable  periods.  In  order  to  account  for 
such  phenomena,  without  admitting  any  movement  of  the  land  itself, 
we  are  required  to  imagine  severa  Iretreats  and  returns  of  the  ocean ; 
and  even  then  our  theory  applies  merely  to  cases  where  the  marine 
strata  composing  the  dry  land  are  horizontal,  leaving  unexplained 
those  more  common  instances  where  strata  are  inclined,  curved,  or 
placed  on  their  edges,  and  evidently  not  in  the  position  in  which  they 
were  first  deposited. 

Geologists,  therefore,  were  at  last  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
the  other  alternative,  namely,  the  doctrine  that  the  solid  land  has 
been  repeatedly  moved  upwards  or  downwards,  so  as  permanently  to 
change  its  position  relatively  to  the  sea.     There  are  several  distinct 
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grounds  for  preferring  this  conclusion.  First,  it  will  account  equally 
for  the  position  of  those  elevated  masses  of  marine  origin  in  which 
the  stratification  remains  horizontal,  and  for  those  in  which  the  strata 
are  disturbed,  broken,  inclined,  or  vertical.  Secondly,  it  is  consistent 
with  human  experience  that  land  should  rise  gradually  in  some  places 
and  be  depressed  in  others.  Such  changes  have  actually  occurred  in 
our  own  days,  and  are  now  in  progress,  having  been  accompanied  in 
some  cases  by  violent  convulsions,  while  in  others  they  have  pro- 
ceeded so  insensibly,  as  to  have  been  ascertainable  only  by  the  most 
careful  scientific  observations,  made  at  considerable  intervals  of  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  from  human  experience  of 
a  lowering  of  the  sea's  level  in  any  region,  and  the  ocean  cannot  sink 
in  one  place  without  its  level  being  depressed  throughout  the  globe. 

These  preliminary  remarks  will  prepare  the  reader  to  understand 
the  great  theoretical  interest  attached  to  all  facts  connected  with  the 
position  of  strata,  whether  horizontal  or  inclined,  curved  or  vertical. 

Now  the  first  and  most  simple  appearance  is  where  strata  of 
marine  origin  occur  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  horizontal  position. 
Such  are  the  strata  which  we  meet  with  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  filled 
with  shells  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  species  as  those  now  living 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Some  of  these  rocks  rise  to  the  height  of 
more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Other  mountain  masses  might 
be  mentioned,  composed  of  horizontal  strata  of  high  antiquity,  which 
contain  fossil  remains  of  animals  wholly  dissimilar  from  any  now 
known  to  exist.  In  the  south  of  Sweden,  for  example,  near  Lake 
Wener,  the  beds  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  fossiliferous  deposits, 
namely  that  called  Transition  or  Silurian  by  geologists,  occur  in  as 
level  a  position  as  if  they  had  recently  formed  part  of  the  delta  of  a 
great  river,  and  been  left  dry  on  the  retiring  of  the  annual  floods. 
Aqueous  rocks  of  about  the  same  age  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles 
over  the  lake-district  of  North  America,  and  exhibit  in  like  manner 
a  stratification  nearly  undisturbed.  The  Table  Mountain  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  another  example  of  highly  elevated  yet  per- 
fectly horizontal  strata,  no  less  than  3500  feet  in  thickness,  and  con- 
sisting of  sandstone  of  very  ancient  date. 

Instead  of  imagining  that  such  fossiliferous  rocks  were  always  at 
their  present  level,  and  that  the  sea  was  once  high  enough  to  cover 
them,  we  suppose  them  to  have  constituted  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
ocean,  and  that  they  were  gradually  uplifted  to  their  present  height. 
This  idea,  however  startling  it  may  at  first  appear,  is  quite  in 
accordance,  as  before  stated,  with  the  analogy  of  changes  now  going 
on  in  certain  regions  of  the  globe.  Thus,  in  parts  of  Sweden,  and 
the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  proofs  have  been 
obtained  that  the  land  is  experiencing,  and  has  experienced  for 
centuries,  a  slow  upheaving  movement.  Playfair  argued  in  favour 
of  this  opinion  in  1802,  and  in  1807  Yon  Buch,  after  his  travels  in 
Scandinavia,  announced  his  conviction  that  a  rising  of  the  land  was 
in  progress.  Celsius  and  other  Swedish  writers  had,  a  century 
before,  declared  their  belief  that  a  gradual  change  had,  for  ages. 
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been  taking  place  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea.  They  attri- 
buted the  change  to  a  fall  of  the  waters  both  of  the  ocean  and  the 
Baltic.  This  theory,  however,  has  now  been  refuted  by  abundant 
evidence;  for  the  alteration  of  relative  level  has  neither  been 
universal  nor  every  where  uniform  in  quantity,  but  has  amounted, 
in  some  regions,  to  several  feet  in  a  century,  in  others  to  a  few 
inches ;  while  in  the  southernmost  part  of  Sweden,  or  the  province 
of  Scania,  there  has  been  actually  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain  of  land, 
buildings  having  gradually  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  sea.* 

It  appears  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  others  that 
very  extensive  regions  of  the  continent  of  South  America  have  been 
undergoing  slow  and  gradual  upheaval,  by  which  the  level  plains  of 
Patagonia,  covered  with  recent  marine  shells^  and  the  Pampas  of 
Buenos  A3rres  have  been  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.f  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  for 
the  space  of  more  than  600  miles  from  north  to  south,  during  the 
last  four  centuries,  has  been  established  by  the  observations  of  a 
Danish  naturalist.  Dr.  Pingel.  And  while  these  proofs  of  continental 
elevation  and  subsidence,  by  slow  and  insensible  movements,  have 
been  recently  brought  to  light,  the  evidence  has  been  daily  strength- 
ened of  continued  changes  of  level  effected  by  violent  convulsions 
in  countries  where  earthquakes  are  frequent  There  the  rocks  are 
rent  from  time  to  time,  and  heave4  up  or  thrown  down  several  feet 
at  once,  and  disturbed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  original  position  of 
strata  may,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  ^e  modified  to  any  amount. 

It  has  also  been  shown  by  Mr.  Darwin,  that,  in  those  seas  where 
circular  coral  islands  and  barrier  reefs  abound,  there  is  a  slow  and 
continued  sinking  of  the  submarine  mountains  on  which  the  masses 
of  coral  are  based ;  while  there  are  other  areas  of  the  South  Sea, 
where  the  land  is  on  the  rise,  and  where  coral  has  been  upheaved  far 
above  the  sea-level. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  various 
facts  which  establish  the  reality  of  these  movements  of  land,  whether 
of  elevation  or  depression,  whether  accompanied  by  earthquakes  or 
accomplished  slowly  and  without  local  disturbance.  Having  treated 
fully  of  these  subjects  in  the  Principles  of  Geology  |,  I  shall  assume, 
in  the  present  work,  that  such  changes  are  part  of  the  actual  course 
of  nature ;  and  when  admitted,  they  will  be  found  to  afford  a  key  to 
the  interpretation  of  a  variety  of  geological  appearances,  such  as  the 
elevation  of  horizontal,  inclined,  or  disturbed  marine  strata,  and  the 
superposition  of  freshwater  to  marine  deposits,  afterwards  to  be 
described.    It  will  also  appear,  in  the  sequel,  how  much  light  the 

*  In  the  first  three  editions  of  my  opinion  in  the  Fhil  Trans.  1835,  Part  L 

Principles  of  Geology,  I  expressed  many  See  also  the  Principles,  4th  and  subse- 

doabts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  alleged  qnent  editions. 

proofs  of  a  gradual   rise   of  land   in  f  See  his  Jonmal  of  a  Naturalist  in 

Sweden ;  but  Sher  visiting  that  country.  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  and  his  work  on 

in  1834, 1  retracted  these  objections,  and  Coral  Reefs. 

published  a  detaOed  statement  of  the  %  See  chapters  xxyiii  to  zxxi  in- 

obserrations  which  led  me  to  alter  my  clusiye. 
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doctrine  of  a  continued  subsidence  of  land  may  throw  on  the  manner 
in  which  a  series  of  strata,  formed  in  shallow  water,  may  have  accu- 
mulated to  a  great  thickness.  The  excavation  of  valleys  also,  and 
other  effects  of  denudation^  of  which  I  shall  presently  treat,  can  alone 
be  understood  when  we  duly  appreciate  the  proofs,  now  on  record, 
of  the  prolonged  rising  and  sinking  of  land,  throughout  wide  areas. 

To  conclude  this  subject,  I  may  remind  the  reader,  that  were  we 
to  embrace  the  doctrine  which  ascribes  the  elevated  position  of  marine 
formations,  and  the  depression  of  certain  freshwater  strata,  to  oscil- 
lations in  the  level  of  the  waters  instead  of  the  land,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  ocean  has  been  sometimes  every  where 
much  shallower  than  at  present,  and  at  others  more  than  three  miles 
deeper. 

Inclined  straHficaiion.  —  The  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  a 
change  in  the  original  position  of  strata  is  afforded  by  their  standing 
up  perpendicularly  on  their  edges,  which  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
phenomenon,  especially  in  mountainous  countries.  Thus  we  find  in 
Scotland,  on  the  southern  skirts  of  the  Grampians,  beds  of  pudding- 
'  stone  alternating  with  thin  layers  of  fine  sand,  all  placed  vertically 
to  the  horizon.  When  Saussure  first  ob- 
served certain  conglomerates  in  a  simi- 
lar position  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  he  re- 
marked that  the  pebbles,  being  for  the 
most  part  of  an  oval  shape  had  their 
longer  axes  parallel  to  the  planes  of 
stratification  (See  ^g,  61.).  From  this 
he  inferred,  that  such  strata  must,  at 
first,  have  been  horizontal,   each   oval  vtticri  congiomenue  «id  ..n<utone. 

pebble  having  originally  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  with  its 
flatter  side  parallel  to  the  horizon,  for  the  same  reason  that  an  egg 
will  not  stand  on  either  end  if  unsupported.  Some  few,  indeed,  of 
the  rounded  stones  in  a  conglomerate  occasionally  afford  an  exception 
to  the  above  rule,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  see  on  a  shingle  beach 
some  oval  or  fiat-sided  pebbles  resting  on  their  ends  or  edges  \  these 
having  been  forced  along  the  bottom  and  against  each  other  by  a 
wave  or  current  so  as  to  settle  in  this  position. 

Vertical  strata,  when  they  can  be  traced  continuously  upwards  or 
downwards  for  some  depth,  are  almost  invariably  seen  to  be  parts  of 
great  curves,  which  may  have  a  diameter  of  a  few  yards,  or  of  several 
miles.  I  shall  first  describe  two  curves  of  considerable  regularity, 
which  occur  in  Forfarshire,  extending  over  a  country  twenty  miles 
in  breadth,  from  the  foot  of  the  Grampians  to  the  sea  near  Arbroath. 

The  mass  of  strata  here  shown  may  be  nearly  2000  feet  in  thick- 
ness, consisting  of  red  and  white  sandstone,  and  various  coloured 
shales,  the  beds  being  distinguishable  into  four  principal  groups, 
namely,  No.  1.  red  marl  or  shale ;  No.  2.  red  sandstone,  used  for 
building ;  No.  3.  conglomerate ;  and  No.  4.,  grey  paving-stone,  and 
tile-stone,  with  green  and  reddish  shale,  containing  peculiar  organic 
remains.    A  glance  at  the  section  will  show  that  each  of  the  forma- 
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tions  2,  3,  4,  are  repeated  thrice  at  the 
surface,  twice  with  a  southerly,  and  once 
with  a  northerly  inclination  or  dip^  and 
the  beds  in  No.  1.,  which  are  nearly 
horizontal,  are  still  brought  up  twice  by 
a  slight  curvature  to  the  surface,  once 
on  each  side  of  A.  Beginning  at  the 
north-west  extremity,  the  tile -stones  and 
conglomerates  No.  4.  and  No.  3.  are  ver- 
ticaly  and  they  generally  form  a  ridge 
parallel  to  the  southern  skirts  of  the 
Grampians.  The  superior  strata  Nos.  2. 
and  1.  become  less  and  less  inclined  on 
descending  to  the  valley  of  Strathmore, 
where  the  strata,  having  a  concave 
bend,  are  said  by  geologists  to  lie  in  a 
"trough"  or  "basin."  Through  the 
centre  of  this  valley  runs  an  imaginary 
line  A,  called  technically  a  "synclinal 
line,"  where  the  beds,  which  are  tilted 
in  opposite  directions,  may  be  supposed 
to  meet.  It  is  most  important  for  the 
observer  to  mark  such  lines,  for  he  will 
perceive  by  the  diagram,  that  in  travel- 
ling from  the  north  to  the  centre  of  the 
basin,  he  is  always  passing  from  older 
to  newer  beds;  whereas,  after  crossing 
the  line  A,  and  pursuing  his  course  in 
the  same  southerly  direction,  he  is  con- 
tinually leaving  the  newer,  and  advanc- 
ing upon  older  strata.  All  the  deposits 
which  he  had  before  examined  begin 
then  to  recur  in  reversed  order,  until  he 
arrives  at  the  central  axis  of  the  Sidlaw 
hills,  where  the  strata  are  seen  to  form 
an  arch  or  saddlcy  having  an  anticlinal 
line  B,  in  the  centre.  On  passing  this 
line,  and  continuing  towards  the  S.E.,  the  formations  4,  3,  and  2, 
are  again  repeated,  in  the  same  relative  order  of  superposition,  but 
with  a  northerly  dip.  At  Whiteness  (see  diagram)  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  inclined  strata  are  covered  by  a  newer  deposit,  a,  in  hori- 
zontal beds.  These  are  composed  of  red  conglomerate  and  sand,  and 
are  newer  than  any  of  the  groups,  1,  2,  3,  4,  before  described,  and 
rest  unconformably  upon  strata  of  the  sandstone  group.  No.  2. 

An  example  of  curved  strata,  in  which  the  bends  or  convolutions 
of  the  rock  are  sharper  and  far  more  numerous  within  an  equal  space, 
has  been  well  described  by  Sir  James  HalL*    It  occurs  near  St. 


*  Edin.  Trans.  toL  vii.  pL  S. 
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Abb's  Head,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  where  the  rocks  consist 
principally  of  a  bluUh  slate,  having  frequently  a  npple-marked  sur- 
face.   The  undulations  of  the  beds  reach  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 


Comd  itnta  of  iImU  oar  St.  Abb't  Hod, 

of  cliffs  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height,  and  there  are  uxteen  distinct 
bendinga  in  the  course  of  about  six  miles,  the  curvatures  being  alter- 
nately concave  and  convex  upwards. 

An  experiment  was  made  by  Sir  James  Hall,  with  a  view  of  illus- 
trating the  manner  in  which  such  strata,  assuming  them  to  have  been 
originally  horizontal,  may  have  been  forced  into  their  present  position. 
A  set  of  layers  of  clay  were  placed  under  a  weight,  and  their  oppo- 
site ends  pressed  towards  each  other  with  such  force  as  to  cause  them 
to  approach  more  nearly  together.  On  the  removal  of  the  weight, 
the  layers  of  clay  were  found  to  be  curved  and  folded,  so  as  to  bear 
a  miniature  resemblance  to  the  strata  in  the  cliffs.  We  must,  bow- 
ever,  bear  in  mind,  that  in  the  natural  section  or  sea-cliff  we  only 
see  the  foldings  imperfectly,  one  part  being  invisible  beneath  the 
sea,  and  the  other,  or  upper  portion,  being  supposed  to  have  been 
carried  away  by  ^nadation,  or  that  action  of  water  which  will  be 


explained  in  tbe  next  chapter.  The  dark  lines  in  the  accompanying 
plan  (fig.  64.)  represent  what  is  actually  seen  of  the  strata  in  part 
of  the  line  of  cliff  alluded  to ;  the  fainter  lines,  that  portion  which 
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is  concealed  beneath  the  sea  level,  as  also  that  which  is  supposed  to 
have  once  existed  above  the  present  surface. 

We  may  still  more  easily  illustrate  the  effects  which  a  lateral 
thrust  might  produce  on  flexible  strata,  by  placing  several  pieces  of 
differently  coloured  cloths  upon  a  table,  and  when  they  are  spread 

Fig.  65. 


out  horizontally,  cover  them  with  a  book.  Then  apply  other  books 
to  each  end,  and  force  them  towards  each  other.  The  folding  of  the 
cloths  will  exactly  imitate  those  of  the  bent  strata.  (See  fig.  65.) 

Whether  the  analogous  flexures  in  stratified  rocks  have  really  been 
due  to  similar  sideway  movements  is  a  question  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty. It  will  appear  when  the  volcanic  and  granitic  rocks  are  de- 
scribed, that  some  of  them  have,  when  melted,  been  injected  forcibly 
into  fissures,  while  others,  already  in  a  solid  state,  have  been  pro- 
truded upwards  through  the  incumbent  crust  of  the  earth,  by  which 
a  great  displacement  of  flexible  strata  must  have  been  caused. 

But  we  also  know  by  the  study  of  regions  liable  to  earthquakes, 
that  there  are  causes  at  work  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  capable  of 
producing  a  sinking  in  of  the  ground,  sometimes  very  local,  but 
sometimes  extending  over  a  wide  area.  The  frequent  repetition,  or 
continuance  throughout  long  periods,  of  such  downward  movements 
seems  to  imply  the  formation  and  renewal  of  cavities  at  a  certain 
depth  below  the  surface,  whether  by  the  removal,  of  matter  by  vol- 
canos  and  hot  springs,  or  by  the  contraction  of  argillaceous  rocks  by 
heat  and  pressure,  or  any  other  combination  of  circumstances.  What- 
ever conjectures  we  may  indulge  respecting  the  causes,  it  is  certain 
that  pliable  beds  may,  in  consequence  of  unequal  degrees  of  subsi- 
dence, become  folded  to  any  amount,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  compressed  suddenly  by  a  lateral  thrust. 

The  '*  Creeps,"  as  they  are  called  in  coal-mines,  afford  an  excellent 
illustration  of  this  fact. — First,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the 
excavation  of  coal  at  a  considerable  depth  causes  the  mass  of  overlying 
strata  to  sink  down  bodily,  even  when  props  are  left  to  support  the 
roof  of  the  mine.  "  In  Yorkshire,"  says  Mr.  Buddie,  "  three  distinct 
subsidences  were  perceptible  at  the  surface,  after  the  clearing  out  of 
three  seams  of  coal  below,  and  innumerable  vertical  cracks  were 
caused  in  the  incumbent  mass  of  sandstone  and  shale,  which  thus 
settled  down."*    The  exact  amount  of  depression  in  these  cases  can 

*  Proceedings  of  GeoL  Soc.  yoL  Hi.  p.  148. 
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only  be  accurately  measured  where  water  accumulates  on  the  surface, 
or  a  railway  traverses  a.  coal-field. 

When  a  bed  of  coal  is  worked  out,  pillars  or  rectangular  maases 
of  coal  are  left  at  intervals  as  props  to  support  the  roof,  and  protect 
the  colliers.     Thus  in  fig.  66.,  representing  a  section  at  Wallsend, 
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Newcastle,  the  galleries  which  have  been  excavated  are  represented 
by  the  white  spaces  a  b,  while  the  adjoining  dark  portions  are  parts 
of  the  original  coal-seam  left  as  props,  beds  of  sandy  clay  or  shale 
Gonstittiting  the  floor  of  the  mine.     When  the  props  have  been  re- 
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duced  in  size,  thej  are  pressed  down  hj  the  weight  of  overljdng  rocks 
(no  less  than  630  feet  thick)  upon  the  shale  below»  which  is  thereby 
squeezed  and  forced  up  into  the  open  spaces. 

Now  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  instead  of  the  floor  rising 
up,  the  ceiling  would  sink  down,  and  this  effect,  called  a  *^  Thrust," 
does,  in  fact,  take  place  where  the  pavement  is  more  solid  than  the 
roof.  But  it  usually  happens,  in  coal-mines,  that  the  roof  is  com- 
posed of  hard  shale  or  occasionally  of  sandstone,  more  unyielding 
than  the  foundation,  which  often  consists  of  clay.  Even  where  the 
argillaceous  substrata  are  hard  at  first,  they  soon  become  softened 
and  reduced  to  a  plastic  state  when  exposed  to  the  contact  of  air  and 
water  in  the  floor  of  a  mine. 

The  first  symptom  of  a  ''creep,**  says  Mr.  Buddie,  is  a  slight  cur- 
vature at  the  bottom  of  each  gallery,  as  at  a,  Fig.  66. :  then  the 
pavement  continuing  to  rise,  begins  to  open  with  a  longitudinal 
crack,  as  at  5  .*  then  the  points  of  the  fractured  ridge  reach  the  roof, 
as  at  c ;  and,  lastly,  the  upraised  beds  close  up  the  whole  gallery,  and 
the  broken  portions  of  the  ridge  are  re-united  and  flattened  at  the 
top,  exhibiting  the  flexure  seen  at  d.  Meanwhile  the  coal  in  the' 
props  has  become  crushed  and  cracked  by  pressure.  It  is  also  found, 
that  below  the  creeps  a,  6,  c,  d^  an  inferior  stratum,  called  the 
*'  metal  coal,"  which  is  3  feet  thick,  has  been  fractured  at  the  points 
^ff  99  ^  tmd  has  risen,  so  as  to  prove  that  the  upward  movement, 
caused  by  the  working  out  of  the  ''  main  coal,"  has  been  propagated 
through  a  thickness  of  64  feet  of  argillaceous  beds,  which  intervene 
between  the  two  coal  seams.  This  same  displacement  has  also  been 
traced  downwards  more  than  160  feet  below  the  metal  coal,  but  it 
grows  continually  less  and  less  until  it  becomes  imperceptible. 

No  part  of  the  process  above  described  is  more  deserving  of  our 
notice  than  the  slowness  with  which  the  change  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  beds  is  brought  about.  Days,  months,  or  even  years,  will 
sometimes  elapse  between  the  first  bending  of  the  pavement  and  the 
time  of  its  reaching  the  roof.  Where  the  movement  has  been  most 
rapid,  the  curvature  of  the  beds  is  most  regular,  and  the  reunion  of 
the  fractured  ends  most  complete ;  whereas  the  signs  of  displacement 
or  violence  are  greatest  in  those  creeps  which  have  required  months 
or  years  for  their  entire  accompUshment.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  similar  changes  may  have  been  wrought  on  a  larger  scale  in  the 
earth's  crust  by  partial  and  gradual  subsidences,  especially  where 
the  ground  has  been  undermined  throughout  long  periods  of  time ; 
and  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  inferring  sudden  violence, 
simply  because  the  distortion  of  the  beds  is  excessive. 

Between  the  layers  of  shale,  accompanying  coal,  we  sometimes  see 
the  leaves  of  fossil  ferns  spread  out  as  regularly  as  dried  plants 
between  sheets  of  paper  in  the  herbarium  of  a  botanist  These  fern- 
leaves,  or  fronds,  must  have  rested  horizontally  on  soft  mud,  when 
first  deposited.  If,  therefore,  they  and  the  layers  of  shale  are  now 
inclined,  or  standing  on  end,  it  is  obviously  the  effect  of  subsequent 
derangement.    The  proof  becomes,  if  possible,  still  more  striking 
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when  these  strata,  including  vegetable  remains,  are  curved  again  and 
again,  and  even  folded  into  the  form  of  the  letter  Z,  so  that  the  same 
continuous  layer  of  coal  is  cut  through  several  times  in  the  same 
perpendicular  shaft.    Thus,  in  the  coal-field  near  Mons,  in  Belgium, 

Flg.C7. 


Zigsag  flexures  of  coal  near  Mom. 

these  zigzag  bendings  are  repeated  four  or  five  times,  in  the  manner 
represented  in  fig.  67.,  the  black  lines  representing  seams  of  coal.* 

Dip  and  Strike, — In  the  above  remarks,  several  technical  terms 
have  been  used,  such  as  dip,  the  unconformable  position  of  strata, 
and  the  anticlinal  and  synclinal  lines,  which,  as  well  as  the  strike  of 
the  beds,  I  shall  now  explain.  J£  a  stratum  or  bed  of  rock,  instead 
of  being  quite  level,  be  inclined  to  one  side,  it  is  said  to  dip ;  the 
point  of  the  compass  to  which  it  is  inclined  is  called  the  point  ofdip^ 
and  the  degree  of  deviation  from  a  level  or  horizontal  line  is  called 

Fig.  6B.  the  amount  of  dip^  or  the  angle 

s K  of  dip,     Thus^  in  the  annexed 

diagram  (fig.  6S,\  a  series  of 
strata  are  inclined,  and  thej  dip 
to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees.  The  strike^  or  line 
of  bearing^  is  the  prolongation  or  extension  of  the  strata  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  dip ;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  <fi- 
rection  of  the  strata.  Thus,  in  the  above  instance  of  strata  dipping 
to  the  north,  their  strike  must  necessarily  be  east  and  west.  We 
have  borrowed  the  word  from  the  German  geologists,  streichen  sig- 
nifying to  extend,  to  have  a  certain  direction.  Dip  and  strike  may 
be  aptly  illustrated  by  a  row  of  houses  running  east  and  west,  the 
long  ridge  of  the  roof  representing  the  strike  of  the  stratum  of  slates, 
which  dip  on  one  side  to  the  north,  and  on  the  other  to  the  south. 

A  stratum  which  is  horizontal,  or  quite  level  in  all  directions,  has 
neither  dip  nor  strike. 

It  is  always  important  for  the  geologist;  who  is  endeavouring  to 
comprehend  the  structure  of  a  country,  to  learn  how  the  beds  dip  in 
every  part  of  the  district;  but  it  requires  some  practice  to  avoid 
being  occasionally  deceived,  both  as  to  the  point  of  dip  and  the 
amount  of  it. 

*  See  plan  by  21  CheralSer,  Bunt's  D* AubniflBon,  torn,  il  p.  334. 
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If  the  tipper  eurface  of  a  hsrd  stony  stratam  be  nDcorered,  nhetber 
artificially  in  a  quany,  or  by  the  waves  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff,  it  ta 
easy  to  determine  towards  what  point  of  the  compass  the  slope  is 
steepest,  or  in  what  dtrection  water  would  flow,  if  poured  upon  it. 
This  is  the  true  dip.  But  the  edges  of  highly  inclined  strata  may 
.give  rise  to  perfectly  horizontal  lines  in  the  face  of  a  vertical  cliff,  if 
the  observer  see  the  strata  in  the  line  of  their  strike,  the  dip  being 
inwards  from  the  face  of  the  cliff.  If,  however,  we  come  to  a  break 
in  the  clif^  which  exhibits  a  section  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  the  strike,  we  are  then  able  to  ascertain  the  true  dip.  In  the 
annexed  drawing  (fig.  69.),  we  may  suppose  a  headland,  one  side  of 
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which  faces  to  the  north,  where  the  beds  would  appear  perfectly 
horizontal,  to  a  person  in  the  boat  j  while  in  the  other  side  facing  the 
west,  the  true  dip  would  be  seen  by  the  person  on  shore  to  be  at  an 
angle  of  40°.  If,  therefore,  our  observations  are  confined  to  a  vertical 
precipice  facing  in  one  direction,  we  must  endeavour  to  find  a  ledge 
or  portion  of  the  plane  of  one  of  the  beds  projecting  beyond  ^e 
others,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  dip. 

It  is  rarely  important  to  determine  the  angle  of  inclination  with 
such  minuteness  as  to  require  the  aid  of  the  instrument  called  a 
clinometer.  We  may  measure  the  angle  within  a  few  degrees  by 
Fii.70.  standing  exactly  opposite  to  a  cliff  where 

the  true  dip  is  exhibited,  holding  the 
hands  immediately  before  the  eyes,  and 
placing  the  fingers  of  one  in  a  perpen- 
dicular, and  of  the  other  in  a  horizontal 
position,  as  in  Sg.  70.  It  is  thus  easy 
to  discover  whether  the  lines  of  the  in- 
clined beds  bisect  the  angle  of  90°,  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  hands,  so  as  to  give 
an  angle  of  45°,  or  whether  it  would  di- 
vide the  space  into  two  equal  or  unequal 
portions.  The  upper  dotted  line  may  express  a  stratum  dipping  to 
the  north  ;  but  should  the  beds  dip  precisely  to  the  opposite  point  of 
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the  compass  as  in  the  lower  dotted  line,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amouut 
of  inclination  may  still  be  measured  by  the  hands  with  equal  facility. 
It  has  been  already  seen,  in  describing  the  curved  strata  on  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland  in  Forfarshire  and  Berwickshire,  that  a  series 
of  concave  and  convex  bendings  are  occasionally  repeated  several 
times.  These  usually  form  part  of  a  series  of  parallel  waves  of 
strata,  which  are  prolonged  in  the  same  direction  throughout  a 
considerable  extent  of  country.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Swiss 
Jura,  that  lofty  chaia  of  mountains  has  been  proved  to  consist  of 
many  parallel  ridges,  with  intervening  longitudinal  valleys,  as  in 
fig.  71.,  the  ridges  being  formed  by  curved  fossiliferous  strata,  of 
which  the  nature  and  dip  are  occasionally  displayed  in  deep  transverse 
gorges,  called  "  cluses,"  caused  by  fractures  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  chain.*  Now  let  us  suppose  these  ridges  and  parallel 
valleys'to  run  north  and  south,  we  shoi^  then  say  that  the  strike  of 
the  beds  is  north  and  south,  and  the  dip  east  and  west  A  line 
drawn  along  the  summit  of  the  ridges  A,  B  would  be  an  anticlinal 
line,  and  one  following  the  bottom  of  the  adjoining  valleys  a  synclinal 


line.  It  will  he  observed  that  some  of  these  ridges,  A,  B,  are 
unbroken  on  the  summit,  whereas  one  of  them,  C,  has  been  fractured 
along  the  line  of  strike,  and  a  portion  of  it  carried  away  by  denud- 
ation, so  that  the  ridges  of  the  beds  in  the  formations  a,  b,  c,  come 
Fig.  n.  Fif.  73-        °''*  ^  ^^^  ^^J'  '^^i  ^  ^^^  miners 

say,  crop  out,  od  the  sides  of  a 
valley.  The  ground  plan  of  such 
a  denuded  ridge  as  C,  as  given 
in  a  geological  map,  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  diagram  fig.  72., 
and  the  cross  section  of  the  same 
by  fig.  73.  The  line  DE,  fig.  72., 
is  the  anticlinal  line,  on  each  side 
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of  which  the  dip  is  in  opposite  directions,  as  expressed  by  the 
arrows.  The  emergence  of  strata  at  the  surface  is  called  by  miners 
their  outcrop  or  battel. 

If,  instead  of  being  folded  into  parallel  ridges,  the  beds  form  a 
boss  or'  dome-shaped  protaberance,  and  if  we  suppose  the  summit 
of  the  dome  carried  off,  the  ground  piss  would  exhibit  the  edges  of 
the  strata  forming  a  succession  of  circles,  or  ellipses,  round  a  com- 
mon centre.  These  circles  are  the  lines  of  strike,  and  th,e  dip  being 
always  at  right  angles  is  inclined  in  the  course  of  the  circuit  to 
every  point  of  the  compass,  constituting  what  is  termed  a  qua-qua- 
versal  dip — that  is,  turning  each  way. 

There  are  endless  variations  in  the  figures  described  by  the  basset- 
edges  of  the  strata,  according  to  the  different  inclination  of  the  beds, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  happen  to  have  been  denuded.  One  of 
the  simplest  rules  with  which  every  geott^ist  should  be  acquainted, 
relates  to  the  Y-like  form  of  the  beds  as  they  crop  oat  in  an  ordinary 
T&lley.  First,  if  the  strata  be  horieontal,  the  V-like  form  will  be  ' 
also  on  a  level,  and  the  newest  strata  will  appear  at  the  greatest 
h^hts. 

Secondly,  if  the  beds  be   inclined  and  intersected  by  a  valley 

sloping  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  dip  of  the  beds  be  less  steep 

than  the  slope  of  the  valley,  then  the  Vs,  as  they  are  often  termed 

by  miners,  will  point  upwards  (see  fig.  74.),  those  formed  by  the 

newer  beds  appearing  in 

a   superior  position,   and 

extending  highest  up  the 

valley,  as  A  is  seen  above 

B. 

Thirdly,  if  the  dip  of 
the  beds  be  steeper  than 
the  slope  of  the  valley, 
then  the  V*s  will  point 
downwards  (see  fig>  75.), 
and  those  formed  of  the 
older  beds  will  now  appear 
_  uppermost,  as  B  appears 

SIap«otiiUir«°,iUpolilnUni>.  ^J^      .     ^  '^'^ 

^-  '»■  Fourthly,  in  every  case 

where  the  strata  dip  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the 
slope  of  the  valley,  what- 
ever he  the  angle  of  in- 
clination, the  newer  beds 
will  appear  the  highest, 
as  in  the  first  and  second 
cases.  This  is  shown  by 
the  drawing  (fig.  76.), 
which  exhibits  strata  ris- 
Soft  at  tMajW.iirotanuvfi.  ing  at  aa  angle  of  20°, 
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Fi|.Te.  and  crossed  by  a  valle}-, 

which  declines  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  at  2(r.' 

These  rules  may  often 
be  of  great  practical  utili- 
ty ;  for  the  different  de- 
*  grecs  of  dip  occuring  in 
the  two  cases  represented 
in  figures  74.  and  75.  may 
occasionally    be    encoun- 
tered in  following  the  same 
line  of  flexure  at  points 
a  few  miles  distant  from 
each  other.    A  niiner  un- 
acquainted with  the  rule,  who  had  first  explored  the  valley  (fig. 
74.),  may  have  sunk  a  vertical  shaft  below  the  coal  seam  A,  until 
he  reached  the  inferior  bed  B.     He  might  then  pass  to  the  valley 
fig.  75.,  and  discovering  there  alsj  the  outcrop  of  two  coal  seams, 
might  begin  his  workings  in  the  uppermost  in  the  expectation  of 
coming  down  to  the  other  bed  A,  which  would  be  observed  cropping 
out  lower  down  the  valley.     But  a  glance  at  the  section  will  demon- 
strate the  futility  of  such  hopes. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  an  anticlinal  axis  forms  a  ridge,  and  a 

synclinal  axis  a  valley,  as  in  A,  B,  fig.  62.  p.  48.;   but  there  are 

yig.n.  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  beds  sometimes 

sloping  inwards  from  either  side  of  a  moun- 

tun,  as  in  fig.  77. 

On  following  one  of  the  anticlinal  ridges 
if  the  Jura,  before  mentioned.  A,  B,  C,  fig. 
I  71.,  we  often  discover  longitudinal  cracks 
-■  and  sometimes  large  fissures  along  the  line 
where  the  flexure  was  greatest.  Some  of  theBe,  as  above  stated, 
have  been  enlai^d  by  denudation  into  valleys  of  considerable  width, 
S3  at  C  fig.  71.,  which  follow  the  line  of  strike,  and  which  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  hollowed  out  at  the  time  when  these  rocks  were 
still  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  perhaps  at  the  period  of  their 
gradual  emergence  from  beneath  the  waters.  The  existence  of  such 
cracks  at  the  point  of  the  sharpest  bending  of  solid  strata  of  limestone 
is  precisely  what  we  should  have  expected  ;  but  the  occasional  want 
of  all  similar  signs  of  fracture,  even  where  the  strain  has  been 
greatest,  as  at  a,  fig.  71>i  is  not  always  easy  to  explain.  We  must 
imagine  that  many  strata  of  limestone,  chert,  and  others  rocks  which 
are  now  brittle,  were  pliant  when  bent  into  their  present  position. 

*  I  am  Indebted  to  the  Undneas  of  oripiMk,  turning  (hem  about  in  different 

T.  Sopwiih,  Esq.,  for  three  models  vMch  ways,  he  wonid  at  once  comprehend  theii 

I  bare  copied  in  Ibe  sbore  disgrama ;  meaiiing  as  well  a>  the  import  of  others 

but  Ibe  beginner  maf  find  it  bf  no  means  far  more  complicated,  which  (he  ume 

ean-  to  imdentand  nich  copies,  al(hoiiKh,  engineer   has    constnict«d   to   illtutrate 

If  be  were  to  examine  and  handle  ue  /mJti. 
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They  may  have  owed  their  flexibility  in  part  to  the  fluid  matter 
which  they  contained  in  their  minate  pores,  as  before  described 
(p.  35.),  and  in  part  to  the  permeation  of  sea-water  while  they  were 
yet  submerged. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  great  curvatures  of  the 
strata  are  seen  in  the  sea  clifls,  where  the  rocks  consist  of  marl,  grit, 
and  chert.     At  certain  points,  as  at  a,  fig.  78.,  some  of  the  bendings 

Fig.  78. 


Strata  of  chert,  grit,  and  marVnear  St.  Jeun  de  Las. 

of  the  flinty  chert  are  so  sharp,  that  specimens  might  be  broken  ofl^, 
well  fitted  to  serve  as  ridge-tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  Although 
this  chert  could  not  have  been  brittle  as  now,  when  first  folded  into 
this  shape,  it  presents,  nevertheless,  here  and  there  at  the  points  of 
greatest  flexure  small  cracks,  which  show  that  it  was  solid,  and  not 
wholly  incapable  of  breaking  at  the  period  of  its  displacement.  The 
numerous  rents  alluded  to  are  not  empty,  but  flUed  with  calcedony 
and  quartz. 

Between  San  Caterina  and  Castrogiovauni,  in  Sicily,  bent   and 

undulating  gypseous  marls  occur,  with  here  and  there  thin  beds  of 

Fig.  79.  solid  gypsum  interstratified.     Sometimes 

these  solid  layers  have  been  broken  into 
detached  fragments,  still  preserving  their 
sharp  edges  (jg  g^  ^g,  79.),  while  the 
continuity  of  the  more  pliable  and  ductile 
marls,  m  m,  has  not  been  interrupted. 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  bent 
strata  by  stating,  that,  in  mountainous 
regions  like  the  Alps,  it  is  often  difficult 
for  an  experienced  geologist  to  determine  correctly  the  relative  age 
of  beds  by  superposition,  so  often  have  the  strata  been  folded  back 
upon  themselves,  the  upper  parts  of  the  curve  having  been  removed 
by  denudation.  Thus,  if  we  met  with  the  strata  seen  in  the  section 
fig.  80.,  we  should  naturally  suppose  that  there  were  twelve  distinct 

beds,  or  sets  of  beds.  No.  1.  being  the 
newest,  and  No.  12.  the  oldest  of  the 
series.  But  this  section  may,  perhaps, 
exhibit  merely  six  beds,  which  have 
been  folded  in  the  manner  seen  in 
^g.  81.,  so  that  each  of  them  are  twice  repeated,  the  position  of  one 
half  being  reversed,  and  part  of  No.  1.,  originally  the  uppermost, 
having  now  become  the  lowest  of  the  series.  These  phenomena  are 
often  observable  on  a  magnificent  scale  in  certain  regions  in  Switzer-^ 
land,  in  precipices  from  2000  to  3000  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 


g.  gTpsum.       m.  marl. 


Fig.  80. 


CURVED  STRATA  IN   THE   ALPS. 


In  the  Iselten  Alp,  in  the  valUj  of  the  LutBchiDe,  between  Unterseen 
and  Grindelwald,  curvea  of  calcareous  shale  are  seen  from  1000  to 
1500  feet  in  height,  in  which  the  beds  sometimes  plunge  down 
vertically  for  a  depth  of  1000  feet  and  more,  before  thej  bend  round 


Curicd  unu  ot  ilw  IhImh  Alp. 

again.     There  are  many  flexures  not  inferior  in  dimensions  in  the 
I^renees,  as  those  near  Gavarnie,  at  the  base  of  Mont  Perdu. 

Unconformable  strattfication. — Strata  are  said  to  be  unconform- 
able, when  one  series  is  so  placed  over  auotber,  that  the  planes  of  the 
superior  repose  on  the  edges  of  the  inferior  (see  fig.  83.),     In  this 


cue  it  is  evident  that  a  period  had  elapsed  between  the  production 
of  the  two  sets  of  strata,  and  that,  during  this  interval,  the  older 
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series  had  been  tilted  and  disturbed.  Afterwards  the  upper  series 
was  thrown  down  in  horizontal  strata  upon  it.  If  these  superior 
beds,  08  d^  dy  fig.  83.,  are  also  inclined,  it  is  plain  that  the  lower 
strata  a,  a,  have  been  twice  displaced ;  first,  before  the  deposition  of 
the  newer  beds,  ely  d^  and  a  second  time  when  these  same  strata  were 
thrown  out  of  the  horizontal  position. 

Plajfair  has  remarked*  that  this  kind  of  junction  which  we  now 
call  unconformable  had  been  described  before  the  time  of  Hutton, 
but  that  he  was  the  first  geologist  who  appreciated  its  importance,  as 
illustrating  the  high  antiquity  and  great  revolutions  of  the  globe. 
He  had  observed  that  where  such  contacts  occur,  the  lowest  beds  of 
the  newer  series  very  generally  consist  of  a  breccia  or  conglomerate 
consisting  of  angular  and  rounded  fragments,  derived  from  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  more  ancient  rocks.     On  one  occasion  the  Scotch 
geologist  took  his  two  distinguished  pupils,  Flayfair  and  Sir  James 
Hall,  to  the  cliffs  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  near  the  village  of 
Eyemouth,  not  far  from  St  Abb*s  Head,  where  the  schists  of  the 
Lammermuir  range  are  undermined  and  dissected  by  the  sea.     Here 
the  curved  and  vertical  strata,  now  known  to  be  of  Silurian  age,  and 
which  often  exhibit  a  ripple-marked  surface  f,  are  well  exposed  at 
the  headland  called  the  Siccar  Point,  penetrating  with  their  edges 
into  the  incumbent  beds  of  slightly  inclined  sandstone,  in  which  large 
pieces  of  the  schist,  some  round  and  others  angular,  are  united  by  an 
arenaceous  cement.      ^^What  clearer  evidence,"  exclaims  Playfair, 
<<  could  we  have  had  of  the  different  formation  of  these  rocks,  and  of 
the  long  interval  which  separated  their  formation  had  we  actually 
seen  them  emerging  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep  ?    We  felt  ourselves 
necessarily  carried  back  to  the  time  when  the  schistus  on  which  we 
stood  was  yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  when  the  sandstone  before 
us  was  only  beginning  to  be  deposited  in  the  shape  of  sand  or  mud, 
from  the  waters  of  a  superincumbent  ocean.     An  epoch  still  more 
remote  presented  itself,  when  even  the  most  ancient  of  these  rocks, 
instead  of  standing  upright  in  vertical  beds,  lay  in  horizontal  planes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  was  not  yet  disturbed  by  that  immea- 
surable force  which  has  burst  asunder  the  solid  pavement  of  the 
globe.     Revolutions  still  more  remote  appeared  in  the  distance  of 
this  extraordinary  perspective.     The  mind  seemed  to  grow  giddy  by 
looking  so  far  into  the  abyss  of  time ;  and  while  we  listened  with 
earnestness  and  admiration  to  the  philosopher  who  was  now  unfolding 
to  us  the  order  and  series  of  these  wonderful  events,  we  became  sen- 
sible how  much  farther  reason  may  sometimes  go  than  imagination 
can  venture  to  follow."  f 

In  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume  the  reader  will  see  a  view  of  this 
classical  spot,  reduced  from  a  large  picture,  faithfully  sketched  and 
coloured  from  nature  by  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  James  HalL 
It  was  impossible,  however,  to  do  justice  to  the  original  sketch,  in  an 

*  Biographical  accoant  of  Dr.  Hutton.        t  Flayfair,  ibid. ;  see  his  Works,  EdhL 
t  See  above,  p  49.  aad  section.  1828,  toL  iv.  p.  81. 
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engraving,  as  the  contrast  of  the  red  sandstone  and  the  light  fawn- 
coloured  vertical  schists  could  not  be  expressed.  From  the  point  of 
view  here  selected,  the  underlying  beds  of  the  perpendicular  schist,  a, 
are  visible  at  b  through  a  small  opening  in  the  fractured  beds  of  the 
covering  of  red  sandstone,  d  dy  while  on  the  vertical  face  of  the  old 
schist  at  a'  a"  a  conspicuous  ripple-mark  is  displayed. 

It  often  happens  that  in  the  interval  between  the  deposition  of  two 
sets  of  unconformable  strata,  the  inferior  rock  has  not  onlj  been 
denuded,  but  drilled  by  perforating  shells.  Thus,  for  example,  at 
Autreppe  and  Gusigny,  near  Mons,  beds  of  an  ancient  (paleozoic) 

Fig.  84. 


^^  .^^^  -^^^  ■•J  .^^  .^^  .^^         ^r  -^^ 


Junction  of  iincomrtNinable  itraU  near  Moni»  in  Belgium. 

limestone,  highly  inclined,  and  often  bent,  are  covered  with  horizontal 
strata  of  greenish  and  whitish  marls  of  the  Cretaceous  formation. 
The  lowest  and  therefore  the  oldest  bed  of  the  horizontal  series  is 
usually  the  sand  and  conglomerate,  a,  in  which  are  rounded  fragments 
of  stone,  from  an  inch  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  These  fragments  have 
often  adhering  shells  attached  to  them,  and  have  been  bored  by  per- 
forating moUusca.  The  solid  surface  of  the  inferior  limestone  has 
also  been  bored,*60  as  to  exhibit  cylindrical  and  pear-shaped  cavities, 
as  at  c,  the  work  of  saxicavous  mollusca ;  and  many  rents,  as  at  &, 
which  descend  several  feet  or  yards  into  the  limestone,  have  been 
filled  with  sand  and  shells,  similar  to  those  in  the  stratum  a. 

Fractures  of  the  strata  and  faults. — Numerous  rents  may  often  be 
seen  in  rocks  which  appear  to  have  been  simply  broken,  the  sepa- 
rated parts  remaining  in  the  same  places ;  but  we  often  find  a  fissure, 
several  inches  or  yards  wide,  intervening  between  the  disunited  por- 
tions. These  fissures  are  usually  filled  with  fine  earth  and  sand,  or 
with  angular  fragments  of  stone,  evidently  derived  from  the  fracture 
of  the  contiguous  rocks. 

The  face  of  each  wall  of  the  fissure  is  often  beautifully  polished,  as 
if  glazed,  and  not  unfrequently  striated  or  scored  with  parallel  furrows 
and  ridges,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  continued  rubbing 
together  of  surfaces  of  unequal  hardness.  These  polished  surfaces  are 
called  by  miners  '^  slickensides."  It  is  supposed  that  the  lines  of  the 
Btrifls  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  rocks  were  moved.  During 
one  of  the  minor  earthquakes  in  Chili,  which  happened  about  the 
year  1840,  and  was  described  to  me  by  an  eye-witness,  the  brick 
walls  of  a  building  were  rent  vertically  in  several  places,  and  made 
to  vibrate  for  several  minutes  during  each  shock,  after  which  they 
remained  uninjured,  and  without  any  opening,  although  the  line  of 
each  crack  was  still  visible.    When  all  movement  had  ceased,  there 
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were  seen  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  at  the  bottom  of  each  rent,  small 
heaps  of  fine  brick  dust,  evidently  produced  by  trituration. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  mass  of  rock,  on  one  side  of  a 
fissure,  thrown  up  above  or  down  below  the  mass  with  which  it  was 
once  in  contact  on  the  other  side.  This  mode  of  displacement  is 
called  a  shift,  slip,  or  fault.  *'  The  miner,"  says  Flayfair,  describing  a 
fault,  "is  often  perplexed,  in  hissubterraneousjoumey,bya  derange- 
ment in  the  strata,  which  changes  at  once  all  those  lines  and  bearings 
which  had  hitherto  directed  his  course.  When  his  mine  reaches  a 
certain  plane,  which  is  sometimes  perpendicular,  as  in  AB,  fig.  85., 

Fig.  85. 


B  D 

Faults.    A  B  perpeodicular,  C  D  oblique  to  th«  horlsou. 

sometimes  oblique  to  the  horizon  (as  in  CD,  ibid.),  he  finds  the  beds 
of  rock  broken  asunder,  those  on  the  one  side  of  the  plane  having 
changed  their  place,  by  sliding  in  a  particular  direction  along  the 
face  of  the  others.  In  this  motion  they  have  sometimes  preserved 
their  parallelism,  as  in  fig.  85.,  so  that  the  strata  on  each  side  of  the 
faults  AB,  CD,  continue  parallel  to  one  another;  in  other  cases,  the 
strata  on  each  side  are  inclined,  as  in  a,  6,  c,  c;^  (fig.  86.),  though 

Fig.  86. 


E  F,  fault  or  fltiure  filled  with  rubbish,  on  each  tide  of  which  the  ihifted 

■trata  are  not  parallel. 

their  identity  is  still  to  be  recognized  by  their  possessing  the  same 
thickness,  and  the  same  internal  characters."* 

In  Coalbrook  Dale,  says  Mr.  Prestwichf,  deposits  of  sandstone, 
shale,  and  coal,  several  thousand  feet  thick,  and  occupying  an  area 
of  many  miles,  have  been  shivered  into  fragments,  and  the  broken 
remnants  have  been  placed  in  very  discordant  positions,  often  at 
levels  differing  several  hundred  feet  from  each  other.  The  sides  of 
the  faults,  when  perpendicular,  are  commonly  separated  several  yards, 
but  are  sometimes  as  much  as  50  yards  asunder,  the  interval  being 
filled  with  broken  debris  of  the  strata.     In  following  the  course  of 

*  Flayfair,  most,  of  Hutt  Theory,  f  GeoL  Trans,  second  series,  toLt. 
§  42.  p.  452. 
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the  same  fault  it  is  sometimes  found  to  produce  in  different  places 
very  unequal  changes  of  level,  the  amount  of  shift  being  in  one  place 
300,  and  in  another  700  feet,  which  arises,  in  some  cases,  from  the 
union  of  two  or  more  faults.  In  other  words,  the  disjointed  strata 
have  in  certain  districts  been  subjected  to  renewed  movements,  which 
they  have  not  suffered  elsewhere. 

We  may  occasionally  see  exact  counterparts  of  these  slips,  on  a 
small  scale,  in  pits  of  fine  loose  sand  and  gravel,  many  of  which  have 
doubtless  been  caused  by  the  drying  and  shrinking  of  argillaceous 
and  other  beds,  slight  subsidences  having  taken  place  from  failure 
of  support.  Sometimes,  however,  even  these  small  slips  may  have 
been  produced  during  earthquakes ;  for  land  has  been  moved,  and  its 
level,  relatively  to  the  sea,  considerably  altered,  within  the  period 
when  much  of  the  alluvial  sand  and  gravel  now  covering  the  surface 
of  continents  was  deposited. 

I  have  already  stated  that  a  geologist  must  be  on  his  guard,  in  a 
region  of  disturbed  strata,  against  inferring  repeated  alternations  of 
rocks,  when,  in  fact,  the  same  strata,  once  continuous,  have  been 
bent  round  so  as  to  recur  in  the  same  section,  and  with  the  same  dip. 
A  similar  mistake  has  often  been  occasioned  by  a  series  of  faults. 

If,  for  example,  the  dark  line  AH  {fig.  87.)  represent  the  surface 
of  a  country  on  which  the  strata  a 6c  frequently  crop  out,  an  observer. 

Fig.  87. 


Apparent  alternatloni  of  itrata  cauied  by  Tertical  faulti. 

who  is  proceeding  from  H  to  A,  might  at  first  imagine  that  at  every 
step  he  was  approaching  new  strata,  whereas  the  repetition  of  the 
same  beds  has  been  caused  by  vertical  faults,  or  downthrows.  Thus, 
suppose  the  original  mass.  A,  B,  C,  D,  to  have  been  a  set  of  uniformly 
inclined  strata,  and  that  the  different  masses  under  EF,  FG,  and 
GD,  sank  down  successively,  so  as  to  leave  vacant  the  spaces  marked 
in  the  diagram  by  dotted  lines,  and  to  occupy  those  marked  by  the 
continuous  lines,  then  let  denudation  take  place  along  the  line  AH, 
so  that  the  protruding  masses  indicated  by  the  fainter  lines  are  swept 
away, — a  miner,  who  has  not  discovered  the  faults,  finding  the  mass 
a,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  a  bed  of  coal  four  times  repeated, 
might  hope  to  find  four  beds,  workable  to  an  indefinite  depth,  but 
first  on  arriving  at  the  fault  G  he  is  stopped  suddenly  in  his  workings, 
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upon  reaching  the  strata  of  sandstone  c,  or  on  arriving  at  the  line  of 
fault  F  he  comes  partly  upon  the  shale  6,  and  partly  on  the  sandstone 
c,  and  on  reaching  E  he  is  again  stopped  by  a  wall  composed  of  the 
rockd. 

The  very  different  levels  at  which  the 'separated  parts  of  the  same 
strata  are  found  on  the  different  sides  of  the  fissure,  in  some  faults, 
is  truly  astonishing.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  in  England  is  that 
called  the  ^*  ninety-fathom  dike,"  in  the  coal-field  of  Newcastle.  This 
name  has  been  given  to  it,  because  the  same  beds  are  ninety  fathoms 
lower  on  the  northern  than  they  are  on  the  southern  side.  The 
fissure  has  been  filled  by  a  body  of  sand,  which  is  now  in  the  state 
of  sandstone,  and  is  called  the  dike,  which  is  sometimes  very  narrow, 
but  in  other  places  more  than  twenty  yards  wide.*  The  walls  of  the 
fissure  are  scored  by  grooves,  such  as  would  have  been  produced  if 
the  broken  ends  of  the  rock  had  been  rubbed  along  the  plane  of  the 
fault.f  In  the  Tynedale  and  Craven  faults,  in  the  north  of  England, 
the  vertical  displacement  is  still  greater,  and  has  extended  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  or  more.  Some  geolo- 
gists consider  it  necessary  to  imagine  that  the  upward  or  downward 
movement  in  these  cases  was  accomplished  at  a  single  stroke,  and 
not  by  a  series  of  sudden  but  interrupted  movements.  This  idea 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  a  notion  that  the  grooved  walls 
have  merely  been  rubbed  in  one  direction.  But  this  is  so  far  from 
being  a  constant  phenomenon  in  faults,  that  it  has  often  been  objected 
to  the  received  theory  respecting  those  polished  surfaces  called 
*' slickensides "  (see  above,  p.  61.),  that  the  striss  are  not  always 
parallel,  but  often  curved  and  irregular.  It  has,  moreover,  been  re- 
marked, that  not  only  the  walls  of  the  fissure  or  fault,  but  its  earthy 
contents,  sometimes  present  the  same  polished  and  striated  faces. 
Now  these  facts  seem  to  indicate  partial  changes  in  the  direction  of 
the  movement,  and  some  slidlngs  subsequent  to  the  first  filling  up  of 
the  fissure.  Suppose  the  mass  of  rock  A,  B,  C,  to  overlie  an  ex- 
tensive chasm  de,  formed  at  the  depth  of  several  miles,  whether  by 


the  gradual  contraction  in  bulk  of  a  melted  mass  passing  into  a  solid 
or  crystalline  state,  or  the  shrinking  of  argillaceous  strata,  baked  by  a 
moderate  heat,  or  by  the  subtraction  of  matter  by  volcanic  action,  or 
any  other  cause.  Now,  if  this  region  be  convulsed  by  earthquakes, 
the  fissures  fg,  and  others  at  right  angles  to  them,  may  sever  the 
mass  B  from  A  and  from  C,  so  that  it  may  move  freely,  and  begin 
to  sink  into  the  chasm.     A  fracture  may  be  conceived  so  clean  and 

*  Conybeare  and   Phillips,  Oatlines,        f  Phillips,  Geology,  Lardner's  Cyclop. 
&c  p.  376.  p.  41. 
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perfect  as  to  allow  it  to  subside  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  subter- 
ranean cavity ;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  sinking  will  be 
effected  at  successive  periods  during  different  earthquakes,  the  mass 
always  continuing  to  slide  in  the  same  direction  along  the  planes  of 
the  fissures/^,  and  the  edges  of  the  falling  mass  being  continually 
more  broken  and  triturated  at  each  convulsion.  If,  as  is  not  im- 
probable, the  circumstances  which  have  caused  the  failure  of  support 
continue  in  operation,  it  may  happen  that  when  the  mass  B  has  filled 
the  cavity  first  formed,  its  foundations  will  again  give  way  under  it, 
BO  that  it  will  fall  again  in  the  same  direction.  But,  if  the  direction 
should  change,  the  fact  could  not  be  discovered  by  observing  the 
slickensides,  because  the  last  scoring  would  efface  the  lines  of  pre- 
vious friction.  In  the  present  state  of  our  ignorance  of  the  causes 
of  subsidence,  an  hypothesis  which  can  explain  the  great  amount  of 
displacement  in  some  faults,  on  sound  mechanical  principles,  by  a 
succession  of  movements,  is  far  preferable  to  any  theory  which  as- 
sumes each  fault  to  have  been  accomplished  by  a  single  upcast  or 
downthrow  of  several  thousand  feet  For  we  know  that  there  are 
operations  now  in  progress,  at  great  depths  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  by  which  both  large  and  small  tracts  of  ground  are  made  to 
rise  above  and  sink  below  their  former  level,  some  slowly  and  in- 
sensibly, others  suddenly  and  by  starts,  a  few  feet  or  yards  at  a  time ; 
whereas  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that,  during  the  last  3000 
years  at  least,  any  regions  have  been  either  upheaved  or  depressed, 
at  a  single  stroke,  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred^  much  less  several 
thousand  feet.  When  some  of  the  ancient  marine  formations  are 
described  in  the  sequel,  it  will  appear  that  their  structure  and  organic 
contents  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  floor  of  the  ocean  was  slowly 
sinking  at  the  time  of  their  origin.  The  downward  movement  was 
very  gradual,  and  in  Wales  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  England,  a 
maximum  thickness  of  32,000  feet  (more  than  six  miles)  of  Carbon- 
iferofus,  Devonian,  and  Silurian  rock  was  formed,  whilst  the  bed  of  the 
sea  was  all  the  time  continuously  and  tranquilly  subsiding.*  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  changes  which  the  solid  foundation  underwent, 
whether  accompanied  by  the  melting,  consolidation,  crystallization, 
or  desiccation  of  subjacent  mineral  matter,  it  is  clear  from  the  fact 
of  the  sea  having  remained  shallow  all  the  while  that  the  bottom 
never  sank  down  suddenly  to  the  depth  of  many  hundred  feet  at 
once. 

It  is  by  assuming  such  reiterated  variations  of  level,  each  separately 
of  small  vertical  amount,  but  multiplied  by  time  till  they  acquire  im- 
portance in  the  aggregate,  that  we  are  able  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  denudation,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter.  By  such 
movements  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  land  becomes  in  its 
turn  a  line  of  coast,  and  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  and 
tides.     A  country  which  is  undergoing  such  movement  is  never 

*  See  the  resnlts  of  the  **  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain ;"  Memoirs,  vols, 
i  and  ii.,  by  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  A&.  A.  C.  Ramsay,  and  Mr.  John  PhiUipe. 
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allowed  to  settle  into  a  state  of  equilibrium,  therefore  the  force  of  rivers 
and  torrents  to  remove  or  excavate  soil  rockj  masses  is  sustained  in 
undiminished  energy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DENUBATIOK. 


Denudation  defined — Its  amount  equal  to  ihe  entire  mass  of  stratified  deposits  in 
the  earth's  cniRt — Horizontal  sandstone  denuded  in  Ross-shire — Levelled  surface 
of  countries  in  which  great  faults  occur — Coalbrook  Dale — Denuding  power  of 
the  ocean  during  the  emergence  of  hmd — Origin  of  valleys — Obliteration  of  sea- 
cliffs — Inland  sea-cliffs  and  terraces  in  the  Morea  and  Siciljr — Limestone  pilUin 
at  St  Mihielf  in  France — in  Canada — in  the  Bermudas. 

Denudation,  which  has  been  occasionally  spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  is  the  removal  of  solid  matter  by  running  water,  whether 
by  a  river  or  marine  current,  and  the  consequent  laying  bare  of  some 
inferior  rock.  Greologists  have  perhaps  been  seldom  in  the  habit  of 
reflecting  that  this  operation  has  exerted  an  influence  on  the  structure 
of  the  earth's  crust  as  universal  and  important  as  sedimentary  de- 
position itself;  for  denudation  is  the  inseparable  accompaniment  of 
the  production  of  all  new  strata  of  mechanical  origin.  The  formation 
of  every  new  deposit  by  the  transport  of  sediment  and  pebbles  neces- 
sarily implies  that  there  has  been,  somewhere  else,  a  grinding  down 
of  rock  into  rounded  fragments,  sand,  or  mud,  equal  in  quantity  to 
the  new  strata.  All  deposition,  therefore,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
shower  of  volcanic  ashes,  is  the  sign  of  superficial  waste  going  on 
eontemporaneously,  and  to  an  equal  amount  elsewhere.  The  gain  at 
one  point  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  balance  the  loss  at  some  other* 
Here  a  lake  has  grown  shallower,  there  a  ravine  has  been  deepened. 
The  bed  of  the  sea  has  in  one  region  been  raised  by  the  accumulation 
of  new  matter,  in  another  its  depth  has  been  augmented  by  the  ab- 
straction of  an  equal  quantity. 

When  we  see  a  stone  building,  we  know  that  somewhere,  far  of 
near,  a  quarry  has  been  opened.  The  courses  of  stone  in  the  building 
may  be  compared  to  successive  strata,  the  quarry  to  a  ravine  or  valley 
which  has  suffered  denudation.  As  the  strata,  like  the  courses  of 
hewn  stone,  have  been  laid  one  upon  another  gradually,  so  the  ex-* 
cavation  both  of  the  valley  and  quarry  have  been  gradual  To  pursue 
the  comparison  still  farther,  the  superficial  heaps  of  mud,  sand,  and 
gravel  usually  called  alluvium,  may  be  likened  to  the  rubbish  of  a 
quarry  which  has  been  rejected  as  useless  by  the  workmen,  or  has 
fallen  upon  the  road  between  the  quarry  and  the  building,  so  as  to 
lie  scattered  at  random  over  the  ground. 

If,  then,  the  entire  mass  of  stratified  deposits  in  the  earth's  crust 
is  at  once  the  monument  and  measure  of  the  denudation  which  has 
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taken  place,  on  how  stupendous  a  scale  ought  we  to  find  the  signs  of 
this  removal  of  transported  materials  in  past  ages!  Accordinglj, 
there  are  different  classes  of  phenomena,  which  attest  in  a  most 
striking  manner  the  vast  spaces  left  vacant  hj  the  erosive  power  of 
water.  I  maj  allude,  first,  to  those  valleys  on  both  sides  of  which 
the  same  strata  are  seen  following  each  other  in  the  same  order,  and 
having  the  same  mineral  composition  and  fossil  contents.  We  may 
observe,  for  example,  several  formations,  as  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  in  the 
Fig.  89.  _i  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  89.);  No,  1. 

conglomerate.  No.  2.  clay.  No.  3.  grit,  and 
No.  4.  limestone,  each  repeated  in  a  series 
of  hills  separated  by  valleys  varying  in 
depth.  When  we  examine  the  subordi- 
nate parts  of  these  four  formations,  we 
find,  in  like  manner,  distinct  beds  in  each, 
corresponding,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  valleys,  both  in  compo- 
sition and  order  of  position.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  strata  were 
originally  continuous,  and  that  some  cause  has  swept  away  the  por- 
tions which  once  connected  the  whole  series.  A  torrent  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain  produces  similar  interruptions ;  and  when  we  make 
artificial  cuts  in  lowering  roads,  we  expose,  in  like  manner,  corre- 
sponding beds  on  either  side.  But  in  nature,  these  appearances  occur 
in  mountains  several  thousand  feet  high,  and  separated  by  intervals 
of  many  miles  or  leagues  in  extent,  of  which  a  grand  exemplification 
IS  described  by  Dr.  MaccuUoch,  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Ross^* 
shire,  in  Scotland.* 


Valleys  of  denudation. 
a.  allttviuin. 


Still  VetDB. 


Fig.  90. 


Coal  beg.       Cool  more. 


DenadatkMi  of  red  landslone  on  north-wett  cotst  of  RoM-«hli«.    (MaocaUoch.) 

The  fundamental  rock  of  that  country  is  gneiss,  in  disturbed  strata, 
on  which  beds  of  nearly  horizontal  red  sandstone  rest  unconformably. 
The  latter  are  often  very  thin,  forming  mere  fiags,  with  their  surfaces 
distinctly  ripple-marked.  They  end  abruptly  on  the  declivities  of 
many  insulated  mountains,  which  rise  up  at  once  to  the  height  of 
about  2000  feet  above  the  gneiss  of  the  surrounding  plain  or  table 
land,  and  to  an  average  elevation  of  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea, 
which  all  their  summits  generally  attain.  The  base  of  gneiss  varies 
in  height,  so  that  the  lower  portions  of  the  sandstone  occupy  different 
levels,  and  the  thickness  of  the  mass  is  various,  sometimes  exceeding 
3000  feet.  It  is  impossible  to  compare  these  scattered  and  detached 
portions  without  imagining  that  the  whole  country  has  once  been 
covered  with  a  great  body  of  sandstone,  and  that  masses  from  1000 
to  more  than  3000  feet  in  thickness  have  been  removed. 

In  the  "  Survey  of  Great  Britain "  (vol.  i.).  Professor  Ramsay 


*  Western  Islands,  yoI.  ii.  p.  93.  pL  31.  fig.  4. 
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has  shown  that  the  missing  beds,  removed  from  the  summit  of  the 
Mendips,  must  have  been  nearly  a  mile  in  thickness;  and  he  has 
pointed  out  considerable  areas  in  South  Wales  and  some  of  the  ad- 
jacent counties  of  England,  where  a  series  of  palasozoic  strata  not 
less  than  11,000  feet  in  thickness  have  been  stripped  oW.    AU  these 
materials  have  of  course  been  transported  to  new  regions,  and  have 
entered  into  the  composition  of  more  modem  formations.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  shown  by  observations  in  the  same  *'  Survey,"  that  the 
paheozoic  strata  are  from  20,000  to  30,000  feet  thick.     It  is  clear 
that  such  rocks,  formed  of  mud  and  sand  now  for  the  most  part  con- 
solidated, are  the  monuments  of  denuding  operations,  which  took 
place  on  a  grand  scale  at  a  very  remote  period  in  the  earth's  history. 
For  whatever  has  been  given  to  one  area  must  always  have  been 
borrowed  from  another  ;  a  truth  which,  obvious  as  it  may  seem  when 
thus  stated,  must  be  repeatedly  impressed  on  the  student's  mind, 
because  in  many  geological  speculations  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
the  external  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  always  growing  thicker,  in 
consequence  of  the  accumulation,  period  after  period,  of  sedimentary 
matter,  as  if  the  new  strata  were  not  always  produced  at  the  expense 
of  pre-existing  rocks,  stratified  or  nnstratified.     By  duly  reflecting 
<«  the  fact,  that  all  deposits  of  mechanical  origin  imply  the  trans- 
portation from  some  other  region,  whether  contiguous  or  remote,  of 
an  equal  amount  of  solid  matter,  we  perceive  that  the  stony  exterior 
of  the  planet  must  always  have  grown  thinner  in  one  place  whenever, 
by  accessions  of  new  strata,  it  was  acquiring  density  in  another.     No 
doubt  the  vacant  space  left  by  the  missing  rocks,  after  extensive 
denudation,  is  less  imposing  to  the  imagination  than  a  vast  thickness 
of  conglomerate  or  sandstone,  or  the  bodily  presence  as  it  were  of  a 
mountain-chain,  with  all  its  inclined  and  curved  strata.     But  the 
denuded  tracts  speak  a  clear  and  emphatic  language  to  our  reason, 
and,  like  repeated  layers  of  fossil  nummulites,  corals,  or  shells,  or 
like  numerous  seams  of  coal,  each  based  on  its  under  clay  full  of  the 
roots  of  trees  still  remaining  in  their  natural  position,  demand  an 
indefinite  lapse  of  time  for  their  elaboration. 

No  one  will  maintain  that  the  fossils  entombed  in  these  rocks  did 
not  belong  to  many  successive  generations  of  plants  and  animals. 
In  like  manner,  each  sedimentary  deposit  attests  a  slow  and  gradual 
action,  and  the  strata  not  only  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of 
denudation  simultaneously  effected  elsewhere,  but  are  also  a  correct 
indication  of  the  rate  at  which  the  denuding  operation  was  carried 
on. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  denudation  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale  is  derived  from  the  levelled  surfaces  of  districts  where 
large  faults  occur.  I  have  shown,  in  fig.  87.  p.  63.,  and  in  ^g.  91., 
how  angular  and  protruding  masses  of  rock  might  naturally  have 
been  looked  for  on  the  surface  inmiediately  above  great  faults,  al- 
though in  fact  they  rarely  exist.  This  phenomenon  may  be  well 
studied  in  those  districts  where  coal  has  been  extensively  worked,  for 
there  the  former  relation  of  the  beds  which  have  shifted  their  position 
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may  be  determined  with  great  accuracy.     Thus  in  the  coal-field  of 
Ashby  de  la  Zouch^  in  Leicestershire  (see  fig.  91.),  a  fault  occurs,  on 


Fig.  91. 


Faults  and  denuded  coal  strata,  Ashljr  de  la  Zouch.    (Ifammat.) 

• 

one  side  of  which  the  coal  beds  abed  rise  to  the  height  of  500  feet 
above  the  corresponding  beds  on  the  other  side.  But  the  uplifted 
strata  do  not  stand  up  500  feet  above  the  general  surface ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  outline  of  the  country,  as  expressed  by  the  line  z  z^iB 
uniform  and  unbroken,  and  the  mass  indicated  by  the  dotted  outline 
must  have  been  washed  away.*  There  are  proofs  of  this  kind  in 
some  level  countries,  where  dense  masses  of  strata  have  been  cleared 
away  from  areas  several  hundred  square  miles  in  extent 

In  the  Newcastle  coal  district  it  is  ascertained  that  faults  occur  in 
which  the  upward  or  downward  movement  could  not  have  been  less 
than  140  fathoms,  which,  had  they  affected  equally  the  configuration 
of  the  surface  to  that  amount,  would  produce  mountains  with  pre- 
cipitous escarpments  nearly  1000  feet  high,  or  chasms  of  the  like 
depth;  yet  is  the  actual  level  of  the  country  absolutely  uniform, 
affording  no  trace  whatever  of  subterranean  movements*! 

The  ground  from  which  these  materials  have  been  removed  is 
usually  overspread  with  heaps  of  sand  and  gravel,  formed  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  very  rocks  which  have  disappeared.  Thus,  in  the  dis- 
tricts above  referred  to,  they  consist  of  rounded  and  angular  frag- 
ments of  hard  sandstone,  limestone,  and  ironstone,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  more  destructible  shale,  and  even  rounded  pieces  of 
coaL 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  shattered  state  and  dis- 
cordant position  of  the  carboniferous  strata  in  Coalbrook  Dale 
(p.  62.).  The  collier  cannot  proceed  three  or  four  yards  without 
meeting  with  small  slips,  and  from  time  to  time  he  encounters  faults 
of  considerable  magnitude,  which  have  thrown  the  rocks  up  or 
down  several  hundred  feet.  Yet  the  superficial  inequalities  to  which 
these  dislocated  masses  originally  gave  rise  are  no  longer  discernible, 
and  the  comparative  flatness  of  the  existing  surface  can  only  be 
explained,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  has  observed,  by  supposing  the  frac- 
tured portions  to  have  been  removed  by  water.  It  is  also  clear  that 
strata  of  red  sandstone,  more  than  1000  feet  thick,  which  once 
covered  the  coal,  in  the  same  region,  have  been  carried  away  from 

*  See  Mamnuu's  Geological  Facti^  &c  t  Conybeare's  Beport  to  Brit  Absoc. 
p.  90.  and  plate;  1832,  p.  381. 
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large  areas.  That  water  has,  in  this  case,  been  the  denuding  agent» 
we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  rocks  have  yielded  according  to 
their  different  degrees  of  hardness  ;  the  hard  trap  of  the  Wrekin, 
for  example,  and  other  hills,  having  resisted  more  than  the  softer 
shale  and  sandstone,  so  as  now  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief.* 

Origin  of  valleys. — Many  of  the  earlier  geologists,  and  Dr.  Hutton 
among  them,  taught  that  "  rivers  have  in  general  hollowed  out  their 
valleys."  This  is  true  only  of  rivulets  and  torrents  which  are  the 
feeders  of  the  larger  streams,  and  which,  descending  over  rapid 
slopes,  are  most  subject  to  temporary  increase  and  diminution  in  the 
volume  of  their  waters.  The  quantity  of  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles 
constituting  many  a  modem  delta  proves  indisputably  that  no  small 
part  of  the  inequalities  now  existing  on  the  earth's  surface  are  due 
to  fluviatile  action ;  but  the  principal  valleys  in  almost  every  great 
hydrographical  basin  in  the  world,  are  of  a  shape  and  magnitude 
which  imply  that  they  have  been  due  to  other  causes  besides  the 
mere  excavating  power  of  rivers. 

Some  geologists  have  imagined  that  a  deluge,  or  succession  of 
deluges,  may  have  been  the  chief  denuding  agency,  and  they  have 
speculated  on  a  series  of  enormous  waves  raised  by  the  instantaneous 
upthrow  of  continents  or  mountain  chains  out  of  the  sea.  But  even 
were  we  disposed  to  grant  such  sudden  upheavals  of  the  floor  of  the 
ocean,  and  to  assume  that  great  waves  would  be  the  consequence  of 
each  convulsion,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  observed  phenomena 
by  the  aid  of  so  gratuitous  an  hypothesis* 

On  the  other  hand,  a  machinery  of  a  totally  diflerent  kind  seems 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  effects  of  the  required  magnitude.  It  has 
now  been  ascertained  that  the  rising  and  sinking  of  extensive  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  crust,  whether  insensibly  or  by  a  repetition  of 
sudden  shocks,  is  part  of  the  actual  course  of  nature,  and  we  may 
easily  comprehend  how  the  land  may  have  been  exposed  during  these 
movements  to  abrasion  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  In  the  same 
manner  as  a  mountain  mass  may,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  formed 
by  sedimentary  deposition,  layer  after  layer,  so  masses  equally 
voluminous  may  in  time  waste  away  by  inches ;  as,  for  example,  if 
beds  of  incoherent  materials  are  raised  slowly  in  an  open  sea  where 
a  strong  current  prevails.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  these 
oceanic  currents  have  a  breadth  of  200  miles,  and  that  they  some- 
times run  for  a  thousand  miles  or  more  in  one  direction,  retaining  a 
considerable  velocity  even  at  the  depth  of  several  hundred  feet. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  flowing  waters  may  have  power  to 
clear  away  each  stratum  of  incoherent  materials  as  it  rises  and 
approaches  the  surface,  where  the  waves  exert  the  greatest  force; 
and  in  this  manner  a  voluminous  deposit  may  be  entirely  swept 
away,  so  that,  in  the  absence  of  faults,  no  evidence  may  remain  of 
the  denuding  operation.  It  may  indeed  be  affirmed  that  the  signs  of 
waste  will  usually  be  least  obvious  where  the  destruction  has  been 

*  Frestwich,  Geol,  Trana,  second  series,  yoL  t.  pp.  452.  473. 
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most  complete ;  for  the  annihilation  may  have  proceeded  so  far,  that 
no  ruins  are  left  of  the  dilapidated  rocks. 

Although  denudation  has  had  a  levelling  influence  on  some 
countries  of  shattered  and  disturbed  strata  (see  fig.  87.  p.  63.  and 
fig.  91.  p.  69.),  it  has  more  commonlj  been  the  cause  of  superficial 
inequalities,  especially  in  regions  of  horizontal  stratification.  The 
general  outline  of  these  regions  is  that  of  fiat  and  level  platforms, 
interrupted  bj  vallejs  often  of  considerable  depth,  and  ramifying 
in  various  directions.  These  hollows  may  once  have  formed  bays 
and  channels  between  islands,  and  the  steepest  slope  on  the  sides  of 
each  valley  may  have  been  a  sea-cliff,  which  was  undermined  for 
ages,  as  the  land  emerged  gradually  from  the  deep.  We  may 
suppose  the  position  and  course  of  each  valley  to  have  been  originally 
determined  by  differences  in  the  hardness  of  the  rocks,  and  by  rents 
and  joints  which  usually  occur  even  in  horizontal  strata.  In  moun« 
tain  chains,  such  as  the  Jura  before  described  (see  ^g.  71.  p.  55.), 
we  perceive  at  once  that  the  principal  valleys  have  not  been  due  to 
aqueous  excavation,  but  to  those  mechanical  movements  which  have 
bent  the  rocks  into  their  present  form.  Yet  even  in  the  Jura  there 
are  many  valleys,  such  as  C  (fig.  710»  which  have  been  hollowed  out 
by  water ;  and  it  may  be  stated  that  in  every  part  of  the  globe  the 
uneven ness  of  the  surface  of  the  land  has  been  due  to  the  combined 
infiuence  of  subterranean  movements  and  denudation. 

I  may  now  recapitulate  a  few  of  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have 
arrived:  first,  all  the  mechanical  strata  have  been  accumulated 
gradually,  and  the  concomitant  denudation  has  been  no  less  gradual : 
secondly,  the  dry  land  consists  in  great  part  of  strata  formed  origin- 
ally at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  has  been  made  to  emerge  and 
attain  its  present  height  by  a  force  acting  from  beneath :  thirdly,  no 
combination  of  causes  has  yet  been  conceived  so  capable  of  pro- 
ducing extensive  and  gradual  denudation,  as  the  action  of  the  waves 
and  currents  of  the  ocean  upon  land  slowly  rising  out  of  the  deep. 

Now,  if  we  adopt  these  conclusions,  we  shall  naturally  be  led  to 
look  every  where  for  marks  of  the  former  residence  of  the  sea  upon 
the  land,  especially  near  the  coasts  from  which  the  last  retreat  of  the 
waters  took  place,  and  it  will  be  found  that  such  signs  are  not 
wanting. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  ancient  sea-cliffs,  now  far  inland, 
in  the  south-east  of  England,  when  treating  in  Chapter  XIX.  of  the 
denudation  of  the  chalk  in  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  Lines  of 
upraised  sea-beaches  of  more  modern  date  are  traced,  at  various 
levels  from  20  to  100  feet  and  upwards  above  the  present  sea-level, 
for  great  distances  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as 
in  Devonshire,  and  other  counties  in  England.  These  ancient  beach- 
lines  often  form  terraces  of  sand  and  gravel,  including  littoral  shells, 
some  broken,  others  entire,  and  corresponding  with  species  now 
living  on  the  adjoining  coast.  But  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  to  meet  everywhere  with  the  signs  of  ancient  shores,  since  no 
geologist  can  have  failed  to  observe  how  soon  all  recent  marks  of  the 
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kind  above  alluded  to  are  obscured  or  entirelj  efikced,  wherever,  in 
consequence  of  the  altered  state  of  the  tides  and  currents,  the  sea  has 
receded  for  a  few  centuries.  We  see  the  cliffs  crumble  down  in  a 
few  years  if  composed  of  sand  or  claj^  and  soon  reduced  to  a  gentle 
slope.  If  there  were  shells  on  the  beach  thej  decompose,  and  their 
materials  are  washed  awaj,  after  which  the  sand  and  shingle  may 
resemble  any  other  alluviums  scattered  over  the  interior. 

The  features  of  an  ancient  shore  may  sometimes  be  concealed  by 
the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs,  or  by  a  covering  of  blown  sand,  a 
good  example  of  which  occurs  a  few  miles  west  from  Dax,  near 
Bourdeaux,  in  the  south  of  France.  About  twelve  miles  inland,  a 
steep  bank  may  be  traced  running  in  a  direction  nearly  north-east 
and  south-west,  or  parallel  to  the  contiguous  coast.  This  sudden 
£all  of  about  50  feet  conducts  us  from  the  higher  platform  of  the 
Landes  to  a  lower  plain  which  extends  to  the  sea.     The  outline  of 
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Section  of  inland  cliff  at  Abaise,  near  Dax. 
a.  Sand  of  the  Landes.  b.  Limestone.  e.  Claj. 

the  ground  suggested  to  me,  as  it  would  do  to  every  geologist,  the 
opinion  that  the  bank  in  question  was  once  a  sea-cliff,  when  the 
whole  country  stood  at  a  lower  leveL  But  this  is  no  longer  matter 
of  conjecture,  for^  in  making  excavations  in  1830  for  the  foundation 
of  a  building  at  Abesse,  a  quantity  of  loose  sand,  which  formed  the 
slope  dcy  was  removed ;  and  a  perpendicular  cliff,  about  50  feet  in 
height,  which  had  hitherto  been  protected  from  the  agency  of  the 
elements,  was  exposed.  At  the  bottom  appeared  the  limestone  6, 
containing  tertiary  shells  and  corals,  immediately  below  it  the  clay  c, 
and  above  it  the  usual  tertiary  sand  a,  of  the  department  of  the 
Landes.  At  the  base  of  the  precipice  were  seen  large  partially 
rounded  masses  of  rock,  evidently  detached  from  the  stratum  6. 
The  face  of  the  limestone  was  hollowed  out  and  weathered  into  such 
forms  as  are  seen  in  the  calcareous  cliffs  of  the  adjoining  coast, 
especially  at  Biaritz,  near  Bayonne.  It  is  evident  that,  when  the 
country  was  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  the  sea  advanced  along  the 
surface  of  the  argillaceous  stratum  c,  which,  from  its  yielding  nature, 
favoured  the  waste  by  allowing  the  more  solid  superincumbent  stone 
&  to  be  readily  undermined.  Afterwards,  when  the  country  had 
been  elevated,  part  of  the  sand,  a,  fell  down,  or  was  drifted  by  the 
winds,  so  as  to  form  the  talus,  de,  which  masked  the  inland  cliff 
until  it  was  artificially  laid  open  to  view. 

When  we  are  considering  the  various  causes  which,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  may  efface  the  characters  of  an  ancient  sea-coast,  earth- 
quakes must  not  be  forgotten.  During  violent  shocks,  steep  and 
overhanging  cliffs  are  often  thrown  down  and  become  a  heap  of 
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ruins.  Sometimes  unequal  movements  of  upheaval  or  depression 
entirely  destroy  that  horizontality  of  the  base-line  which  constitutes 
the  chief  pecutiarity  of  an  ancient  sea-cliff. 

It  is,  however,  in  countries  where  hard  limestone  rocks  abound, 
that  inland  cliffs  retain  faithfully  the  characters  which  they  acquired 
when  they  constituted  the  boundary  of  land  and  sea.  Thus,  in  the 
Morea,  no  less  than  three,  or  even  four,  ranges  of  what  were  once 
sea-cliffs  are  well  preserved.  These  have  been  described,  by  I^IM. 
Boblaye  and  Virlet,  as  rising  one  above  the  other  at  different  dis- 
tances from  the  actual  shore,  the  summit  of  the  highest  and  oldest 
occasionally  exceeding  1000  feet  in  elevation.  At  the  base  of  each 
there  is  usually  a  terrace,  which  is  in  some  places  a  few  yards,  in 
others  above  300  yards  wide,  so  that  we  are  conducted  from  the  high 
land  of  the  interior  to  the  sea  by  a  succession  of  great  steps.  These 
inland  cliffs  are  most  perfect,  and  most  exactly  resemble  those  now 
washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  are  formed 
of  calcareous  rock,  especially  if  the  rock  be  a  hard  crystalline  marble. 
The  following  are  the  points  of  correspondence  observed  between  the 
ancient  coast  lines  and  the  borders  of  the  present  sea :  —  1.  JL  range 
of  vertical  precipices,  with  a  terrace  at  their  base.  2.  A  weathered 
state  of  the  surface  of  the  naked  rock,  such  as  the  spray  of  the  sea 
produces.  3.  A  line  of  littoral  caverns  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  4.  A 
consolidated  beach  or  breccia  with  occasional  marine  shells,  found  at 
the  base  of  the  cliffs,  or  in  the  caves.     5.  Lithodomous  perforations. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on 
the  evidence  afforded  of  the  undermining  power  of  waves  and  currents 
by  perpendicular  precipices.  The  littoral  caves,  also,  will  be  familiar 
to  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  manner  in 
which  the  waves  of  the  sea,  when  they  beat  against  rocks,  have 
power  to  scoop  out  caverns.  As  to  the  breccia,  it  is  composed  of 
pieces  of  limestone  and  rolled  fragments  of  thick  solid  shells,  such  as 
Strombtu  and  SpondyluSy  all  bound  together  by  a  crystalline  cal- 
careous cement.  Similar  aggregations  are  now  forming  on  the 
modern  beaches  of  Greece,  and  in  caverns  on  the  sea-side ;  and  they 
are  only  distinguishable^  in  character  from  those  of  more  ancient 
date,  by  including  many  pieces  of  pottery.  In  regard  to  the  litho' 
domi  above  alluded  to,  these  bivalve  mollusks  are  well  known  to 
have  the  power  of  excavating  holes  in  the  hardest  limestones,  tho 
size  of  the  cavity  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  shell.  When 
living  they  require  to  be  always  covered  by  salt  water,  but  similar 
pear-shaped  hollows,  containing  the  dead  shells  of  these  creatures, 
are  found  at  different  heights  on  the  face  of  the  inland  clifis  above 
mentioned.  Thus,  for  example,  they  have  been  observed  near  Modon 
and  Navarino  on  cliffs  in  the  interior  125  feet  high  above  the  Medi- 
terranean. As  to  the  weathered  surface  of  the  calcareous  rocks,  all 
limiestones  are  known  to  suffer  chemical  decomposition  when  moistened 
by  the  spray  of  the  salt  water,  and  are  corroded  still  more  deeply  at 
points  lower  down  where  they  are  just  reached  by  the  breakers.  By 
this  action  the  stone  acquires  a  wrinkled  and  furrowed  outline,  and 
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verj  near  the  sea  it  becomes  rough  and  branching,  as  if  covered  with 
corals.  Such  effects  are  traced  not  only  on  the  present  shore  but  at 
the  base  of  the  ancient  cliffs  far  in  the  interior,  Lastlj,  it  remains 
onlj  to  speak  of  the  terraces,  which  extend  with  a  gentle  slope  from 
the  base  of  almost  all  the  inland  cliffs,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
narrow  where  the  rock  is  hard,  but  sometimes  half  a  mile  or  more  in 
breadth  where  it  is  soft.  Thej  are  the  effects  of  the  encroachment 
of  the  ancient  sea  upon  the  shore  at  those  levels  at  which  the  land 
remained  for  a  long  time  stationary.  The  justness  of  this  view  is 
apparent  on  examining  the  shape  of  the  modern  shore  wherever  the 
sea  is  advancing  upon  the  land^  and  removing  annually  small 
portions  of  undermined  rock.  B7  this  agencj  a  submarine  platform 
is  produced  on  which  we  maj  walk  for  some  distance  from  the  beach 
in  shallow  water,  the  increase  of  depth  being  very  gradual,  until  we 
reach  a  point  where  the  bottom  plunges  down  suddenly.  This  plat- 
form is  widened  with  more  or  less  rapidity  according  to  the  hardness 
of  the  rocks,  and  when  upraised  it  constitutes  an  inland  terrace. 

But  the  four  principal  lines  of  cliff  observed  in  the  Morea  do  not 
imply,  as  some  have  imagined,  four  great  eras  of  sudden  upheaval ; 
they  simply  indicate  the  intermittance  of  the  upheaving  force.  Had 
the  rise  of  the  land  been  continuous  and  uninterrupted,  there  would 
have  been  no  one  prominent  line  of  cliff;  for  every  portion  of  the 
surface  having  been,  in  its  turn,  and  for  an  equal  period  of  time,  a 
sea-shore,  would  have  presented  a  nearly  similar  aspect.  But  if 
pauses  occur  in  the  process  of  upheaval,  the  waves  and  currents  have 
time  to  sap,  throw  down,  and  clear  away  considerable  masses  of  rock, 
and  to  shape  out  at  certain  levels  lofty  ranges  of  cliffs  with  broad 
terraces  at  their  base. 

There  are  some  levelled  spaces,  however,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
in  the  Morea,  which  are  not  due  to  denudation,  although  resembling 
in  outline  the  terraces  above  described.  They  may  be  called  Terraces 
of  Deposition,  since  they  have  resulted  from  the  gain  of  land  upon 
the  sea  where  rivers  and  torrents  have  produced  deltas.  If  the  sedi- 
mentary matter  has  filled  up  a  bay  or  gulf  surrounded  by  steep 
mountains,  a  flat  plain  is  formed  skirting  the  inland  precipices ;  and 
if  these  deposits  are  upraised,  they  form  a  feature  in  the  landscape 
very  similar  to  the  areas  of  denudation  before  described. 

In  the  island  of  Sicily  I  have  examined  many  inland  cliffs  like 
those  of  the  Morea ;  as  for  example,  near  Palermo,  where  a  precipice 
is  seen  consisting  of  limestone  at  the  base  of  which  are  numerous 
caves.  One  of  these  called  San  Giro,  about  2  miles  distant  from 
Palermo,  is  about  20  feet  high,  10  wide,  and  180  above  the  sea. 
Within  it  is  found  an  ancient  beach  (6,  fig.  93.),  formed  of  pebbles 
of  various  rocks,  many  of  which  must  have  come  from  places  far 
remote.  Broken  pieces  of  coral  and  shell,  especially  of  oysters  and 
pectens,  are  seen  intermingled  with  the  pebbles.  Immediately  above 
the  level  of  this  beach,  serpulcB  are  still  found  adhering  to  the  face  of 
the  rock,  and  the  limestone  is  perforated  by  lithodomu  Within  the 
grotto,  also,  at  the  same  level,  similar  perforations  occur ;  and  so 
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numerous  are  the  holes,  that  the  rock  is  compared  bj  Hofimann  to  a 
target  pierced  by  musket  balls^    But  in  order  to  expose  to  view  these 
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a,  Monte  Grifone.  b.  Care  of  San  Cira* 

e.  Plain  of  Palenno,  in  wblch  are  Newer  Pliocene  strata  of 
limestone  and  sand.  tf.  Bay  of  Palermo. 

marks  of  boring-shells  in  the  interior  of  the  cave,  it  was  necessary 
first  to  remove  a  mass  of  breccia,  which  consisted  of  numerous  frag* 
ments  of  rock  and  an  immense  quantity  of  bones  of  the  mammoth, 
hippopotamus,  and  other  quadrupeds,  imbedded  in  a  dark  brown  cal- 
careous marl.  Many  of  the  bones  were  rolled  as  if  partially  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  waves.  Below  this  breccia,  which  is  about  20 
feet  thick,  was  found  a  bed  of  sand  filled  with  sea-shells  of  recent 
species ;  and  underneath  the  sand,  again,  is  the  secondary  limestone 
of  Monte  Grifone.  The  state  of  the  surface  of  the  limestone  in  the 
cave  above  the  level  of  the  marine  sand  is  very  different  from  that 
below  it.  AbovBj  the  rock  is  jagged  and  uneven,  as  is  usual  in  the 
roofs  and  sides  of  limestone  caverns ;  belowt  the  surface  is  smooth  and 
polished,  as  if  by  the  attrition  of  the  waves. 

The  platform  indicated  at  c,  fig.  93.,  is  formed  by  a  tertiary  de- 
posit containing  marine  shells  almost  all  of  lining  species,  and  it 
affords  an  illustration  of  the  terrace  of  deposition,  or  the  last  of  the 
two  kinds  before  mentioned  (p.  74.). 

There  are  also  numerous  instances  in  Sicily  of  terraces  of  denuda- 
tion. One  of  these  occurs  on  the  east  coast  to  the  north  of  Syracuse, 
and  the  same  is  resumed  to  the  south  beyond  the  town  of  Noto,  where 
it  may  be  traced  forming  a  continuous  and  lofty  precipice,  a  by  ^g.  94., 
facing  towards  the  sea,  and  constituting  the  abrupt  termination  of  a  cal- 
careous formation,  which  extends  in  horizontal  strata  far  inland.  This 
precipice  varies  in  height  from  oOO  to  700  feet,  and  between  its  base 
and  the  sea  is  an  inferior  platform,  c  b,  consisting  of  similar  white 
limestone.  All  the  beds  dip  towards  the  sea,  but  are  usually  inclined 
at  a  very  slight  angle  :  they  are  seen  to  extend  uninterruptedly  from 
the  base  of  the  escarpment  into  the  platform,  showing  distinctly  that 
the  lofty  cliff*  was  not  produced  by  a  fault  or  vertical  shift  of  the 
beds,  but  by  the  removal  of  a  considerable  mass  of  rock.  Hence  we 
may  conclude  that  the  sea,  which  is  now  undermining  the  cliffs  of 

*  Section  given  by  Dr.  Christie,  Bdin.  late  M.  Hoffmann.  See  account  bj  Mr. 
New  FhiL  Joum.  No.  xxiil,  called  by  S.  P.  Pratt,  F.  G.  S.  Proceedings  of  Geol. 
mistake  the  Cave  of  Mardolce,  by  the    Soc  No.  32.  1833. 
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the  Sicilian  coast,  reached  at  some  former  period  the  base  of  the  pre- 
cipice a  b,  at  which  time  the  surface  of  the  terrace  e  b  must  have 


been  -coTered  by  the  Mediterranean.  There  was  a  pause,  therefore, 
in  the  upward  movement,  when  the  waves  of  the  sea  had  time  to 
carve  out  the  platform  e  b;  but  there  may  have  been  many  other 
stationary  periods  of  minor  duration.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
series  of  escarpments  t,f,  g,  k,  once  existed,  and  that  the  sea,  during 
a  long  interval  free  from  subterranean  movements,  advances  along 
the  line  e  b,  all  preceding  clifis  must  have  been  swept  away  one  after 
the  otiier,  and  reduced  to  the  single  precipice  a  b. 

That  such  a  series  of  smaller  cliffs,  as  those  representedat  e,^f,  A, 
Hg.  94.,  did  really  once  exist  at  intermediate  heights  in  place  of  the 
single  precipice  a  b,  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  fact,  that  in 
certain  bays  and  inland  valleys  opening  towards  the  east  coast  of 
Sicily,  and  not  far  from  the  section  given  in  fig.  94.,  the  solid  lime- 
stone is  shaped  out  into  a  great  succession  of  ledges,  separated  from 
each  other  by  small  vertical  clitFs.     These  are  sometimes  so  nume- 


IVdlaj  ulled  Goiio  dcgli  UinM,  Mow  Halllll,  Vml  dl  Nolo. 

rous,  one  above  the  other,  that  where  there  is  a  bend  at  the  head  of  a 
valley,  they  produce  an  effect  singularly  resembling  the  seats  of  a 
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Roman  aniphitlieatre.  A  good  example  of  this  configuration  occurs 
near  the  town  of  Melilli,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  view  (fig.  95.).  In 
the  south  of  the  island,  near  Spaccaforno,  Scicli,  and  Modica,  preci- 
pitous rocks  of  white  limestone,  ascending  to  the  height  of  500  feet, 
have  been  carved  out  into  similar  forms. 

This  appearance  of  a  range  of  marble  seats  circling  round  the 
head  of  a  valley,  or  of  great  flights  of  steps  descending  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  gorge,  may  be  accounted  for, 
as  already  hinted,  by  supposing  the  sea  to  have  stood  successively  at 
many  different  levels,  as  at  a  a,  6  6,  c  c,  in  the  accompanying  &g.  96. 
But  the  causes  of  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  valley  from  above 

Fig.  96. 


downwards  may  still  be  matter  of  speculation.  Such  contraction 
may  be  due  to  the  greater  force  exerted  by  the  waves  when  the  land 
at  its  first  emergence  was  smaller  in  quantity,  and  more  exposed  to 
denudation  in  an  open  sea ;  whereas  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rocks 
might  diminish  in  proportion  as  this  action  became  confined  within 
bays  or  channeb  closed  in  on  two  or  three  sides.  Or,  secondly,  the 
separate  movements  of  elevation  may  have  followed  each  other  more 
rapidly  as  the  land  continued  to  rise,  so  that  the  times  of  those  pauses, 
during  which  the  greatest  denudation  was  accomplished  at  certain 
levels,  were  always  growing  shorter.  It  should  be  remarked,  that 
the  cliffs  and  small  terraces  are  rarely  found  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  Sicilian  valleys  at  heights  so  precisely  answering  to  each  other  as 
those  given  in  fig.  96.,  and  this  might  have  been  expected,  to  which- 
ever of  the  two  hypotheses  above  explained  we  incline ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  currents,  the  waves 
may  beat  with  unequal  force  on  different  parts  of  the  shore,  so  that' 
while  no  impression  is  made  on  one  side  of  a  bay,  the  sea  may  en- 
croach so  far  on  the  other  as  to  unite  several  smaller  cliffs  into  one. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  ancient  sea  cliffs,  carved  out  of 
limestone,  I  shall  mention  the  range  of  precipitous  rocks,  composed 
of  a  white  marble  of  the  Oolitic  period,  which  I  have  seen  near  the 
northern  gate  of  St.  Mihiel  in  France.  They  are  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  the  nearest 
sea,  and  they  present  on  the  precipice  facing  the  river  three  or  four 
horizontal  grooves,  one  above  the  other,  precisely  resembling  those 
which  are  scooped  out  by  the  undermining  waves.  The  summits  of 
several  of  these  masses  are  detached  from  the  adjoining  hill,  in 
which  case  the  grooves  pass  all  round  them,  facing  towards  all  points 
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of  the  compass,  as  if  they  had  once  formed  rocky  ialets  near  the 
shore.* 

Captain  Bayfield,  in  his  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  dis- 
covered in  several  places,  especially  in  the  Mingan  islands,  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  inland  cliffs  of  St.  Hihiel,  and  traced  a  succession  of 
ebingle  beaches,  one  above  the  other,  which  agreed  in  their  level 
with  some  of  the  principal  grooves  scooped  out  of  the  limestone 
pillars.  These  beaches  consisted  of  calcareous  shingle,  with  shells  of 
recent  species,  the  farthest  from  the  shore  being  60  feet  above  the 
level  of  (he  highest  tides.  In  addition  to  the  drawings  of  the  pillars 
called  the  flower-pots,  which  he  has  published  f,  I  have  been  favoured 
with  other  views  of  rocks  on  the  same  coast,  drawn  by  Lieut.  A. 
Bowen,  B.  N.    (See  fig.  97.) 

Fli.  ST. 


In  the  North-American  beaches  above  mentioned  rounded  frag' 
ments  of  limestone  have  been  found  perforated  by  IttAodotmi;  and 
boles  drilled  by  the  same  moUusks  have  been  detected  in  the 
columnar  rocks  or  "  flower-pots,"  showing  that  there  has  been  no 
great  amount  of  atmospheric  decomposition  on  the  surface,  or  the 
cavities  alluded  to  would  have  disappeared. 

We  have  nn  opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  Bermuda  islands  the 
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manner  in  wbich  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  have  worn,  and  are  now 
wearing  oat,  deep  smooth  hollows  on  every  side  of  projecting  masses 
of  hard  limestone.  In  the  annexed  drawing,  communicated  to  me 
by  Lieut.  Nelson,  the  excavations  c,  c,  c,  have  been  scooped  out  by 
the  waves  in  a  stone  of  very  modern  date,  which,  although  extremely 
hard,  is  full  of  recent  corals  and  shells,  some  of  which  retain  their 
colour. 

When  the  forms  of  these  horizontal  grooves,  of  which  the  surface 
is  sometimes  smooth  and  almost  polished,  and  the  roofs  of  which 
often  overhang  to  the  extent  of  5  feet  or  more,  have  been  care- 
fully studied  by  geologists,  they  will  serve  to  testify  the  former 
action  of  the  waves  at  innumerable  points  far  in  the  interior  of  the 
continents.  But  we  must  learn  to  distinguish  the  indentations  due 
to  the  original  action  of  the  sea,  and  those  caused  by  subsequent 
chemical  decomposition  of  calcareous  rocks,  to  which  they  are  liable 
in  the  atmosphere. 

Notwithstanding  the  enduring  nature  of  the  marks  left  by  littoral 
action  on  calcareous  rocks,  we  can  by  no  means  detect  sea-beaches 
and  inland  cliffs  everywhere,  even  in  Sicily  and  the  Morea.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  extremely  partial,  and  are 
often  entirely  wanting  in  districts  composed  of  argillaceous  and 
sandy  formations,  which  must,  nevertheless,  have  been  upheaved  at 
the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  intermittent  movements,  as  the 
adjoining  calcareous  rocks. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

ALLUnUM. 

Allnviam  described — Dae  to  complicated  causes — Of  yarions  ages,  as  shown  in 
Anvergne — How  distinguished  from  rocks  in  situ — River- terraces— Parallel 
roads  of  Glen  Roy — Various  theories  respecting  their  origin. 

Between  the  superficial  covering  of  vegetable  mould  and  the  sub- 
jacent rock  there  usually  intervenes  in  every  district  a  deposit  of 
loose  gravel,  sand,  and  mud,  to  which  the  name  of  alluvium  has 
been  applied.  The  term  is  derived  from  alluviOf  an  inundation,  or 
alluOf  to  wash,  because  the  pebbles  and  sand  commonly  resemble 
those  of  a  river*s  bed  or  the  mud  and  gravel  spread  over  low  lands 
by  a  flood. 

A  partial  covering  of  such  alluvium  is  found  alike  in  all  climates, 
from  the  equatorial  to  the  polar  regions  ;  but  in  the  higher  latitudes* 
of  Europe  and  North  America  it  assumes  a  distinct  character,  being 
very  frequently  devoid  of  stratification,  and  containing  huge  frag- 
ments of  rock,  some  angular  and  others  rounded,  which  have  been 
transported  to  great  distances  from  their  parent  mountains.    When 
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it  presents  ilselF  in  this  form,  it  has  been  called  "  diluvium,"  "  drift," 
or  the  "  boulder  formation ; "  and  ite  probable  connexion  with  the 
agency  of  floating  ice  and  glaciers  will  be  treated  of  more  particu- 
larly in  the  elcTenth  and  twelfth  chapters. 

The  student  will  be  prepared  hy  what  I  have  said  in  the  last 
chapter  on  denudation,  to  bear  that  loose  gravel  and  sand  are  often 
met  with,  not  only  on  the  low  grounds  bordering  rivers,  but  also  at 
various  points  on  the  sides  or  even  summits  of  mountains.  For,  in 
the  course  of  those  changes  in  physical  geography  which  may  take 
place  during  the  gradual  emergeace  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  its 
conversion  into  dry  land,  any  spot  may  either  have  been  a  sunken 
reef,  or  a  bay,  or  estuary,  or  sea-shore,  or  the  bed  of  a  river.  For 
this  reason  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  hope  that  we  should  ever  he 
able  to  account  for  all  the  alluvial  phenomena  of  each  particular 
country,  seeing  that  the  causes  of  their  origin  are  so  complicated. 
Moreover,  the  last  operations  of  water  have  a  tendency  to  disturb 
and  confound  ti^ether  all  pre-existing  alluviums.  Hence  we  are 
always  in  danger  of  regarding  as  the  work  of  a  single  era,  and  tlia 
effect  of  one  cause,  what  has  in  reality  been  the  result  of  a  variety  of 
distinct  agents,  during  a  long  succession  of  geolt^ical  epochs.  Much 
useful  instruction  may  therefore  be  gained  from  the  exploration  of  a 
country  like  Auvergne,  where  the  superficial  gravel  of  very  different 
eras  happens  to  have  been  preserved  by  sheets  of  lava,  which  were 
poured  out  one  after  the  other  at  periods  when  the  denudation,  and 
probably  the  uplieaval,  of  rocks  were  in  progress.  That  region  had 
already  acquired  in  some  degree  its  present  configuration  before  any 
Tolcanos  were  in  activity,  and  before  any  igneous  matter  was  super- 
imposed upon  tbe  granitic  and  fositiliferous  formations.  The  pebbles 
therefore  in  the  older  gravels  are  exclusively  constituted  of  granite 
and  other  aboriginal  rocks ;  and  afterwards,  when  volcanic  vents 
burst  forth  into  eruption,  those  earlier  alluviums  were  covered  by 
Tit.ta. 


streams  of  lava,  which  protected  them  from  intermixture  with  gravel 
of  subsequent  date.  In  the  course  of  ages,  a  new  system  of  valleys 
was  excavated,  ao  that  the  rivers  ran  at  lower  levels  than  tliose  at 
which  the  first  alluviums  and  sheets  of  lava  were  formed.  Wlien, 
therefore,  fresh  eruptions  gave  rise  to  new  lava,  the  melted  matter 
was  poured  out  over  lower  grounds;  and  the  gravel  of  these  plains 
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differed  from  the  first  or  upland  alluvium,  bj  containing  in  it 
rounded  fragments  of  various  volcanic  rocks,  and  often  bones 
belonging  to  distinct  groups  of  land  animals  which  flourished  in  the 
country  in  succession. 

The  annexed  drawing  will  explain  the  different  heights  at  which 
beds  of  lava  and  gravel,  each  distinct  from  the  other  in  compo- 
sition and  age,  are  observed,  some  on  the  flat  tops  of  hills,  700  or 
800  feet  high,  others  on  the  slope  of  the  same  hills,  and  the  newest 
of  all  in  the  channel  of  the  existing  river  where  there  is  usually 
gravel  alone,  but  in  some  cases  a  narrow  stripe  of  solid  lava  sharing 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  with  the  river.  In  all  these  accumulations 
of  transported  matter  of  different  ages  the  bones  of  extinct  quad- 
rupeds have  been  found  belonging  to  assemblages  of  land  mammalia 
which  flourished  in  the  country  in  succession,  and  which  vary  speci- 
fically, the  one  from  the  other,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  time  which  separated  their  entombment  has  been  more  or 
less  protracted.  The  streams  in  the  same  district  are  still  under- 
mining their  banks  and  grinding  down  into  pebbles  or  sand,  columns 
of  basalt  and  fragments  of  granite  and  gneiss ;  but  the  older  aUu- 
viums,  with  the  fossil  remains  belonging  to  them,  are  prevented 
from  being  mingled  with  the  gravel  of  recent  date  by  the  cappings 
of  lava  before  mentioned.  But  for  the  accidental  interference,  there- 
fore, of  this  peculiar  cause,  all  the  alluviums  might  have  passed 
so  insensibly  the  one  into  the  other,  that  those  formed  at  the 
remotest  era  might  have  appeared  of  the  same  date  as  the  newest, 
and  the  whole  formation  might  have  been  regarded  by  some  geo- 
logists as  the  result  of  one  sudden  and  violent  catastrophe. 

In  almost  every  country,  the  alluvium  consists  in  its  upper  part  of 
transported  materials,  but  it  often  passes  downwards  into  a  mass  of 
broken  and  angular  fragments  derived  from  the  subjacent  rock.  To 
this  mass  the  provincial  name  of  **  rubble,"  or  "  brash,"  is  given  in 
many  parts  of  England.  It  may  be  referred  to  the  weathering  or 
disintegration  of  stone  on  the  spot,  the  effects  of  air  and  water,  sun 
and  frost,  and  chemical  decomposition. 

The  inferior  surface  of  alluvial  deposits  is  often  very  irregular, 
conforming  to  all  the  inequalities  of  the  fundamental  rocks  (fig.  100.). 

Occasionally,  a  small  mass,  as  at  c, 
appears  detached,  and  as  if  included  in 
the  subjacent  formation.  Such  isolated 
portions  are  usually  sections  of  winding 
subterranean  hollows  filled  up  with  allu- 
vium. They  may  have  been  the  courses 
of  springs  or  subterranean  streamlets, 
which  have  flowed  through  and  enlarged 
natural  rents ;  or,  when  on  a  small  scale 
and  in  soffc  strata,  they  may  be  spaces 
which  the  roots  of  large  trees  have  once 
occupied,  gravel  and  sand  having  been 


Fig.  100. 


tf.  TegetAble  fotl.  b.  allurfam. 

c.  nuM  of  Mun«,  apparently  detached. 


introduced  after  their  decay. 
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But  there  are  other  deep  hollows  of  a  cjliDdricHl  form  found  in 
England,  France,  and  elsewhere,  penetrating  the  white  chalk,  and 
filled  with  sand  and  gravel,  which  are  not  so  readily  explained. 
They  are  sometimes  called  "  aand-pipes,"  or  "  eand-galls,"  and  "  puita 
oaturels,"  in  France.    Those  represented  in  the  annexed  cut  were 

Fl(.  101. 
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observed  by  me  in  1839,  laid  open  in  a  large  chalk-pit  near  Norwich. 
They  were  of  very  symmetrical  form,  the  largest  more  than  12  feet 
in  diameter,  and  some  of  them  had  been  traced,  by  boring,  to  the 
depth  of  more  than  60  feet.  The  smaller  ones  varied  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  seldom  descended  more  than  12  feet 
below  the  surface.  Even  where  three  of  them  occurred,  as  at  a, 
fig.  101,  very  close  together,  the  parting  walls  of  soft  white  chalk 
were  not  broken  through.  They  all  taper  downwards  and  end  in  a 
point.  As  a  general  rule,  sand  and  pebbles  occupy  the  central  parts 
of  each  pipe,  while  the  sides  and  bottom  are  lined  with  clay. 

Mr.  Trimmer,  in  speaking  of  appearances  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
Kentish  chalk,  attributes  the  origin  of  such  "sand-galls"  to  the 
action  of  the  sea  on  a  heach  or  shoal,  where  the  waves,  charged 
with  shingle  and  sand,  not  only  wear  out  longitudinal  furrows,  such 
as  may  be  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  chiUk  near  Norwich  when 
the  incumbent  gravel  is  removed,  but  also  drill  deep  circular  hollows 
by  the  rotatory  motion  imparted  to  sand  and  pebbles.  Such  furrows, 
as  well  as  vertical  cavities,  are  now  formed,  he  observes,  on  the  coast 
where  the  shores  are  composed  of  chalk.* 

That  the  commencement  of  many  of  the  tubular  cavities  now 
under  consideration  has  been  dne  to  the  cause  here  assigned,  I  have 
little  doubt.  But  such  mechanical  action  could  not  have  hollowed 
out  the  whole  of  the  sand-pipes  e  and  d,  fig.  101.,  because  several  large 
chalk  fiints  seen  protruding  from  the  walls  of  the  pipes  have  not  been 
eroded,  while  sand  and  gravel  have  penetrated  many  feet  below  them. 
In  other  cases,  as  nt  b  b,  similar  unrounded  nodules  of  flint,  still 
preserving  their  irregular  form  and  white  coating,  are  found  a 
*  Trinuner,  FroMediogs  of  OeoL  Soc  toL  ir.  p.  7.  1 843. 
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various  depths  in  the  midst  of  the  loose  materials  filling  the  pipe. 
These  have  evidently  been  detached  from  regular  layers  of  flints 
occurring  above.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  course  of  the 
same  sand-pipe,  b  b,  is  traceable  above  the  level  of  the  chalk  for  some 
distance  upwards,  through  the  incumbent  gravel  and  sand,  by  the 
obliteration  of  all  signs  of  stratification.  Occasionally,  also,  as  in 
the  pipe  d^  the  overlying  beds  of  gravel  bend  downwards  into  the 
mouth  of  the  pipe,  so  as  to  become  in  part  vertical,  as  would  happen 
if  horizontal  layers  had  sunk  gradually  in  consequence  of  a  failure  of 
support.  All  these  phenomena  may  be  accounted  for  by  attributing 
the  enlargement  and  deepening  of  the  sand-pipes  to  the  chemical 
action  of  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  derived  from  the  vegetable 
soil  and  the  decaying  roots  of  trees.  Such  acid  might  corrode  the 
chalk,  and  deepen  indefinitely  any  previously  existing  hollow,  but 
could  not  dissolve  the  flints.  The  water,  after  it  had  become  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  might  freely  percolate  the  surrounding  porous 
walls  of  chalk,  and  escape  through  them  and  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  so  as  to  carry  away  in  the  course  of  time  large  masses  of 
dissolved  calcareous  rock  *,  and  leave  behind  it  on  the  edges  of  each 
tubular  hollow  a  coating  of  fine  clay,  which  the  white  chalk  contains. 

I  have  seen  tubes  precisely  similar  and  from  1  to  5  feet  in  diameter 
traversing  vertically  the  upper  half  of  the  soft  calcareous  building 
stone,  or  chalk  without  flints,  constituting  St.  Peter's  Mount,  Maes- 
tricht.  These  hollows  are  filled  with  pebbles  and  clay,  derived  from 
overlying  beds  of  gravel,  and  all  terminate  downwards  like  those  of 
Norfolk.  I  was  informed  that,  6  miles  from  Maestricht,  one  of  these 
pipes,  2  feet  in  diameter,  was  traced  downwards  to  a  bed  of 
flattened  flints,  forming  an  almost  continuous  layer  in  the  chalk. 
Here  it  terminated  abruptly,  but  a  few  small  root-like  prolongations 
of  it  were  detected  immediately  below,  probably  where  the  dissolving 
substance  had  penetrated  at  some  points  through  openings  in  the 
siliceohs  mass. 

It  is  not  so  easy  as  may  at  first  appear  to  draw  a  clear  line  of 
distinction  between  the  ^ed  rocks,  or  regular  strata  (rocks  in  situ 
or  in  place\  and  alluvium.  If  the  bed  of  a  torrent  or  river  be  dried 
up,  we  call  the  gravel,  sand,  and  mud,  left  in  their  channels,  or 
whatever,  during  floods,  they  may  have  scattered  over  the  neigh- 
bouring plains,  alluvium.  The  very  same  materials  carried  into  a 
lake,  where  they  become  sorted  by  water  and  arranged  in  more 
distinct  layers,  especially  if  they  inclose  the  remains  of  plants,  shells, 
or  other  fossils,  are  termed  regular  strata. 

In  like  manner  we  may  sometimes  compare  the  gravel,  sand,  and 
broken  shells,  strewed  along  the  path  of  a  rapid  marine  current,  with 
a  deposit  formed  contemporaneously  by  the  discharge  of  similar 
materials,  year  after  year,  into  a  deeper  and  more  tranquil  part  of 
the  sea.  In  such  cases,  when  we  detect  marine  shells  or  other 
organic  remains  entombed  in  the  strata,  which  enable  us  to  determine 

*  See  LyeU  on  Sand-pipea,  &c^  Phil.  Mag.,  third  series,  vol  zr.  p.  257,  Oct  1839. 
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their  age  and  mode  of  origin,  we  regard  them  as  part  of  the  regular 
series  of  fossiliferous  formations,  whereas  if  there  are  no  fossils,  we 
have  frequently  no  power  of  separating  them  from  the  general  mass 
of  superficial  alluvium. 

The  usual  rarity  of  organic  remains  in  heds  of  loose  gravel  and 
sand  is  partly  owing  to  the  rapid  and  turbid  water  in  which  they 
were  formed  having  been  in  a  condition  unfavourable  to  the  habi- 
tation of  aquatic  beings,  and  partly  to  their  porous  nature,  which,  by 
allowing  the  free  percolation  of  rain  water,  has  promoted  the  decom- 
position and  removal  of  organic  matter. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  most  rivers 
are  now  cutting  their  channels  through  alluvial  deposits  of  greater 
depth  and  extent  than  could  ever  have  been  formed  by  the  present 
streams.  From  this  fact  a  rash  inference  has  sometimes  been  drawn 
that  rivers  in  general  have  grown  smaller,  or  become  less  liable  to 
be  flooded  than  formerly.  But  such  phenomena  would  be  a  natural 
result  of  any  considerable  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  land  expe- 
rienced since  the  existing  valleys  originated. 

Suppose  part  of  a  continent,  comprising  within  it  a  large  hydro- 
graphical  basin  like  that  of  the  Mississippi,  to  subside  several  inches 
or  feet  in  a  century,  as  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  extending  600 
miles  north  and  south,  has  been  sinking  for  three  or  four  centuries, 
between  the  latitudes  60^  and  69^  N.*  There  might  be  no  en- 
croachment of  the  sea  at  the  river's  mouth  in  consequence  of  this 
change  of  level,  but  the  fall  of  the  waters  flowing  from  the  interior 
being  lessened,  the  main  river  and  its  tributaries  would  have  less 
power  to  carry  down  to  its  delta,  and  to  discharge  into  the  ocean,  the 
sedimentary  matter  with  which  they  are  annually  loaded.  They  would 
all  begin  to  raise  their  channels  and  alluvial  plains  by  depositing  in 
them  the  heavier  sand  and  pebbles  washed  down  from  the  upland 
country,  and  this  operation  would  take  place  most  effectively  if  the 
amount  of  subsidence  in  the  interior  was  unequal,  and  especially  if, 
on  the  whole,  it  exceeded  that  of  the  region  near  the  sea.  If  then 
the  same  area  of  land  be  again  upheaved  to  its  former  height,  the 
fall  and  consequently  the  velocity  of  every  river  would  begin  to 
augment.  Each  of  them  would  be  less  given  to  overflow  its  alluvial 
plain ;  and  their  power  of  carrying  earthy  matter  seaward,  and  of 
scouring  out  and  deepening  their  channels,  would  continue  till,  after 
a  lapse  of  many  thousand  years,  each  of  them  would  have  eroded  a 
new  channel  or  valley  through  a  fluviatile  formation  of  modern  date. 
The  surface  of  what  was  once  the  river-plain  at  the  period  of 
greatest  depression,  would  remain  fringing  the  valley  sides  in  the 
form  of  a  terrace  apparently  flat,  but  in  reality  sloping  down  with 
the  general  inclination  of  the  river.  Everywhere  this  terrace  would 
present  cliffs  of  gravel  and  sand,  facing  the  river.  That  such  a 
series  of  movements  has  actually  taken  place  in  the  main  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  and  in  its  tributary  valleys  during  oscillations  of  level, 

*  Principles  of  Geology,  7th  ed.,  p.  506.,  8th  ed.,  509. 
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I  have  eodeavoured  to  show  in  my  deacription  of  that  country*; 
and  the  freshwater  shells  of  existing  species  and  bones  of  land 
quadrupeds,  partly  of  extinct  races  preserved  in  the  terraces  of 
fluviatile  origin,  attest  the  exclusion  of  the  sea  during  the  whole 
process  of  filling  up  and  partial  re -excavation. 

In  some  cases,  the  alluvium  in  which  rivera  are  now  cutting  their 
channels,  originated  when  the  land  first  rose  out  of  the  sea.  If,  for 
example,  the  emei^ence  woe  caused  by  a  gradual  and  uniform  motion, 
every  hay  and  estuary,  or  the  straits  between  islands,  would  dry  up 
slowly,  and  during  their  conversion  into  valleys,  every  port  of  the 
upheaved  area  would  in  its  turn  be  a  sea-shore,  and  might  be 
strewed  over  with  littoral  sand  and  pebbles,  or  each  spot  might  be 
the  point  where  a  delta  accumulated  during  the  retreat  and  eicluuoo 
of  the  sea.  Materials  so  accumulated  would  conform  to  the  general 
slope  of  a  valley  from  its  head  to  the  sea-coasL 

Siiter  terraces. — We  often  observe  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
present  bed  of  a  river  a  steep  cliS*  a  few  feet  or  yards  high,  and  on  % 
level  with  the  top  of  it  a  flat  terrace  corresponding  in  appearance  to 
the  alluvial  plain  which  immeiliately  borders  the  river.  This  terrace 
is  again  bounded  by  another  clifi|  above  which  a  second  terrace 
sometimes  occurs ;  and  in  this  manner  two  or  three  ranges  of  cliffs 
and  terraces  are  occasionally  seen  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
the  number  varying,  but  thoee  on  the  opposite  sides  often  corre- 
sponding in  height. 

Flf.  lOt. 


These  terraces  are  seldom  continuous  for  great  distances,  and 
their  surface  slopes  downwards,  with  an  inclination  similar  to  that  of 
the  river.  They  are  readily  expluned  if  we  adopt  the  hypothesis 
before  suggested,  of  a  gradual  rise  of  the  land ;  especially  if,  while 
rivers  are  shaping  out  their  beds,  the  upheaving  movement  be  inter- 
mittent, so  that  long  pauses  shall  occur,  during  which  the  stream 
will  have  time  to  encroach  upon  one  of  its  banks,  so  as  to  clear  away 
and  flatten  a  large  space.  This  operation  being  afterwards  repeated 
at  lower  levels,  there  will  be  several  successive  cliffs  and  terraces. 
*  Second  Vint  to  the  U.  S.,  voL  iL  chap,  34. 
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Parallel  roads, — The  parallel  shelves^  or  roads,  as  thej  have  been 
called,  of  Lochaber  or  Glen  R07  and  other  contiguous  yallejs  in 
Scotland,  are  distinct  both  in  character  and  origin  from  the  terraces 
above  described ;  for  thej  have  no  slope  towards  the  sea  like  the 
channel  of  a  river,  nor  are  thej  the  effect  of  denudation.  Glen 
R07  is  situated  in  the  western  Highlands,  about  ten  miles  north  of 
Fort  William,  near  the  western  end  of  the  great  glen  of  Scotland,  or 
Caledonian  Canal,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  highest  of  the  Grampians, 
Ben  Nevis.  Throughout  its  whole  length,  a  distance  of  more  than 
ten  miles,  two,  and  in  its  lower  part  three,  parallel  roads  or  shelves 
are  traced  along  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains,  as  represented  in 
the  annexed  figure,  fig.  102.,  each  maintaining  a  perfect  horizontalitj, 
and  continuing  at  exactly  the  same  level  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
glen.  Seen  at  a  distance^  they  appear  like  ledges  or  roads,  cut  arti- 
ficially out  of  the  sides  of  the  hills  ;  but  when  we  are  upon  them  we 
can  scarcely  recognize  their  existence,  so  uneven  is  their  surface, 
and  so  covered  with  boulders.  They  are  from  10  to  60  feet  broad, 
and  merely  differ  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  by  being  somewhat 
less  steep. 

On  closer  inspection,  we  find  that  these  terraces  are  stratified  in 
the  ordinary  manner  of  alluvial  or  littoral  deposits,  as  may  be  seen  at 
those  points  where  ravines  have  been  excavated  by  torrents.  The 
parallel  shelves,  therefore,  have  not  been  caused  by  denudation,  but 
by  the  deposition  of  detritus,  precisely  similar  to  that  which  is  dis- 
persed in  smaller  quantities  over  the  declivities  of  the  hills  above. 
These  hills  consist  of  clay-slate,  mica- schist,  and  granite,  which  rocks 
have  been  worn  away  and  laid  bare  at  a  few  points  only,  in  a  line 
just  above  the  parallel  roads.  The  highest  of  these  roads  is  about 
1250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  next  about  200  feet  lower 
than  the  uppermost,  and  the  third  still  lower  by  about  50  feet  It  is 
only  this  last,  or  the  lowest  of  the  three,  which  is  continued  through- 
out Glen  Spean,  a  large  valley  with  which  Glen  Roy  unites.  As 
the  shelves  are  always  at  the  same  height  above  the  sea,  they  become 
continually  more  elevated  above  the  river  in  proportion  as  we  descend 
each  valley ;  and  they  at  length  terminate  very  abruptly,  without 
any  obvious  cause,  either  in  the  shape  of  the  ground,  or  any  change 
in  the  composition  or  hardness  of  the  rocks.  I  should  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  work,  were  I  to  attempt  to  give  a  full  description  of  all 
the  geographical  circumstances  attending  these  singular  terraces,  or  to 
discuss  the  ingenious  theories  which  have  been  severally  proposed  to 
account  for  them  by  Dr.  MaccuUoch,  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder,  and  Messrs. 
Darwin,  Agassiz,  Milne,  and  Chambers.  There  is  one  point,  how- 
ever, on  which  all  are  agreed,  namely,  that  these  shelves  are  ancient 
beaches,  or  littoral  formations  accumulated  round  the  edges  of  one  or 
more  sheets  of  water  which  once  stood  at  the  level,  first  of  the 
highest  shelf,  and  successively  at  the  height  of  the  two  others.  It  is 
well  known,  that  wherever  a  lake  or  marine  fiord  exists  surrounded 
by  steep  mountains  subject  to  disintegration  by  frost  or  the  action  of 
torrents,   some  loose  matter  is  washed  down  annually,  especially 
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during  the  melting  of  snow,  and  a  check  is  given  to  the  descent  of 
Fig.  108.  ^^^  detritus  at  the  point  where  it  reaches 

the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  waves  then 
^  spread  out  the  materials  along  the  shore, 
and  throw  some  of  them  upon  the  beach  ; 
their  dispersing  power  being  aided  by  the 
ice,  which  often  adheres  to  pebbles  during 
the  winter  months,  and  gives  buoyancy  to 
them.  The  annexed  diagram  illustrates 
the  manner  in  which  Dr.  MaccuUoch  and 
Mr.  Darwin  suppose  "  the  roads  **  to  con- 
B  ^     stitute  mere  indentations  in  a  superficial 

A  B.  suppoMd  orisiiMi  trnfttm  of  alluvial  coating  which  rests  upon  the  hill- 
CD.  RfMuit  or  shewei  lo  th«  outer  sidc,  and  cousists  chicfiy  of  clay  and  sharp 

•UuTll  cohering  of  the  hill.        uniOUUded  StOUCS. 

Among  other  proofs  that  the  parallel  roads  have  really  been 
formed  along  the  margin  of  a  sheet  of  water,  it  may  be  mentioned^ 
that  wherever  an  isolated  hill  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  glen  above 
the  level  of  any  particular  shelf,  a  corresponding  shelf  is  seen  at  the 
same  level  passing  round  the  hill,  as  would  have  happened  if  it  had 
once  formed  an  island  in  a  lake  or  fiord.  Another  very  remarkable 
peculiarity  in  these  terraces  is  this;  each  of  them  comes  in  some 
portion  of  its  course  to  a  col^  or  passage  between  the  heads  of  glens, 
the  explanation  of  which  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel. 

Those  writers  who  first  advocated  the  doctrine  that  the  roads  were 
the  ancient  beaches  of  freshwater  lakes,  were  unable  to  offer  any 
probable  hypothesis  respecting  the  formation  and  subsequent  removal 
of  barriers  of  sufiicient  height  and  solidity  to  dam  up  the  water.  To 
introduce  any  violent  convulsion  for  their  removal  was  inconsistent 
with  the  uninterrupted  horizontality  of  the  roads,  and  with  the 
undisturbed  aspect  of  those  parts  of  the  glens  where  the  shelves 
come  suddenly  to  an  end.  Mr.  Agassiz  and  Dr.  Buckland,  desirous, 
like  the  defenders  of  the  lake  theory,  to  account  for  the  limitation  of 
the  shelves  to  certain  glens,  and  their  absence  in  .contiguous  glens, 
where  the  rocks  are  of  the  same  composition,  and  the  slope  and 
inclination  of  the  ground  very  simihir,  started  the  conjecture  that 
these  valleys  were  once  blocked  up  by  enormous  glaciers  descending 
from  Ben  Nevis,  giving  rise  to  what  are  called  in  Switzerland  and  in 
the  Tyrol,  glacier-lakes.  After  a  time  the  icy  barrier  was  broken 
down,  or  melted,  first,  to  the  level  of  the  second,  and  afterwards  to 
that  of  the  third  road  or  shelf. 

In  corroboration  of  this  view,  they  contended  that  the  alluvium  of 
Glen  Boy,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  Scotland,  agrees  in  character 
with  the  moraines  of  glaciers  seen  in  the  Alpine  valleys  of  Switzer- 
land. Allusion  will  be  made  in  the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  former 
existence  of  glaciers  in  the  Grampians  :  in  the  mean  time  it  will 
readily  be  conceded  that  this  hypothesis  is  preferable  to  any  pre- 
vious lacustrine  theory,  by  accounting  more  easily  for  the  temporary 

existence  and  entire  disappearance  of  lofty  transverse  barriers,  al- 

o  4 
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though  the  height  required  for  the  imaginarj  dams  of  ice  maj  be 
startling. 

Before  the  idea  last  alluded  to  had  been  entertained,  Mr.  Darwin 
examined  Glen  Roy,  and  came  to  the  opinion  that  the  shelres  were 
formed  when  the  glens  were  still  arms  of  the  sea,  and,  consequently, 
that  there  never  were  any  barriers.  According  to  him,  the  land 
emerged  during  a  slow  and  uniform  upward  movement,  like  that  now 
experienced  throughout  a  large  part  of  Sweden  and  Finland ;  but 
there  were  certain  pauses  in  the  upheaving  process,  at  which  times 
the  waters  of  the  sea  remained  stationary  for  so  many  centuries  as  to 
aUow  of  the  accumulation  of  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  detrital 
matter,  and  the  excavation,  at  points  immediately  above,  of  many 
deep  notches  and  bare  cliffs  in  the  hard  and  solid  rock. 

Ttie  phenomena  which  are  most  difficult  to  reconcile  with  this 
theory  are,  first,  the  abrupt  cessation  of  the  roads  at  certain  points 
in  the  different  glens ;  secondly,  their  unequal  number  in  different 
valleys  connecting  with  each  other,  there  being  three,  for  example, 
in  Glen  Boy  and  only  one  in  Glen  Spean ;  thirdly,  the  precise  hori- 
zontality  of  level  maintained  by  the  same  shelf  over  a  space  many 
leagues  in  length  requiring  us  to  assume,  that  during  a  rise  of  1250 
feet  no  one  portion  of  the  land  was  raised  even  a  few  yards  above 
another ;  fourthly,  the  coincidence  of  level  already  alluded  to  of  each 
shelf  with  a  coly  or  the  point  forming  the  head  of  two  glens,  from 
which  the  rain-waters  ilow  in  opposite  directions.  This  last-men- 
tioned feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  Lochaber  seems  to  have 
been  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  Darwin.  He  calls 
these  cols  '*  landstndts,"  and  regards  them  as  having  been  anciently 
sounds  or  channels  between  islands.  He  points  out  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  such  sounds'  to  be  silted  up,  and  always  the  more  so  in 
proportion  to  their  narrowness.  In  a  chart  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
by  Capt.  Sullivan,  R.N.,  it  appears  that  there  are  several  examples 
there  of  straits  where  the  soundings  diminish  regularly  towards  the 
narrowest  part.  One  is  so  nearly  dry  that  it  can  be  walked  over  at 
low  water,  and  another,  no  longer  covered  by  the  sea,  is  supposed  to 
have  recently  dried  up  in  consequence  of  a  small  shift  in  the  relative 
level  of  sea  and  land.  ^*  Similar  straits,"  observes  Mr.  Chambers, 
"  hovering,  in  character,  between  sea  and  land,  and  which  may  be 
called  fords,  are  met  with  in  the  Hebrides.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
passage  dividing  the  islands  of  Lewis  and  Harris,  and  that  between 
North  Uist  and  Benbecula,  both  of  which  would  undoubtedly  appear 
as  colsy  coinciding  with  a  terrace  or  raised  beach,  all  round  the  islands 
if  the  sea  were  to  subside."  * 

The  precise  horizontality  of  level  maintained  by  the  roads  or 
shelves  of  Lochaber  over  an  area  many  leagues  in  length  and  breadth> 
is  a  difficulty  common  in  some  degree  to  all  the  rival  hypotheses, 
whether  of  lakes,  or  glaciers,  or  of  the  simple  upheaval  of  the  land 
above  the  sea.  For  we  cannot  suppose  the  roads  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  glacial  period,  or  the  era  of  the  boulder  formation  of 

*  **  Ancient  Sea  Margins,*  p.  1 14.,  by  B.  Chambers. 
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Scotland,  of  whicli  I  shall  speak  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters. 
Strata  of  that  era  of  marine  origin  containing  northern  shells  of 
existing  species  have  been  found  at  various  heights  in  Scotland,  some 
on  the  east,  and  others  on  the  west  coast,  from  20  to  400  feet  high ; 
and  in  one  region  in  Lanarkshire  not  less  than  524  feet  above  high- 
water  mark.  It  seems,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  Glen  Roj  should  have  escaped  entirelj  the  upward  movement 
experienced  in  so  many  surrounding  regions,  a  movement  implied  \>j 
the  position  of  these  marine  deposit^  in  which  the  shells  are  almost 
all  of  known  recent  species.  But  if  the  motion  has  really  extended 
to  Glen  Roy  and  the  contiguous  glens,  it  must  have  uplifted  them 
bodily,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  affecting  their  horizontality ; 
and  this  being  admitted,  the  principal  objection  to  the  theory  of 
marine  beaches,  founded  on  the  uniformity  of  upheaval,  is  removed, 
or  is  at  least  common  to  every  theory  hitherto  proposed. 

To  assume  that  the  ocean  has  gone  down  from  the  level  of  the 
uppermost  shelf,  or  1260  feet,  simultaneously  all  over  the  globe, 
while  the  land  remained  unmoved,  is  a  view  which  will  find  favour 
with  very  few  geologists,  for  the  reasons  explained  in  the  fifth  chapter. 

The  student  will  perceive,  from  the  above  sketch  of  the  contro- 
versy respecting  the  formation  of  these  curious  shelves,  that  this 
problem,  like  many  others  in  geology,  is  as  yet  only  solved  in  part ; 
and  that  a  larger  number  of  facts  must  be  collected  and  reasoned 
upon  before  the  question  can  be  finally  settled. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

CHRONOLOGICAL   CLASSIFICATION  OF  ROCKS. 

Aqneons,  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic  rocks,  considered  chronologically — 
Lehman's  division  into  primitive  and  secondary — Werner's  addition  of  a  tran- 
sition class — Neptonian  theory — Button  on  igneons  origin  of  granite — How 
the  name  of  primary  was  still  retained  for  granite — The  term  *'  transition,"  why 
faulty — The  adherence  to  the  old  chronological  nomenclature  retarded  the 
progress  of  geology — New  hypothesis  invented  to  reconcile  the  igneous  origin 
of  granite  to  the  notion  of  its  high  antiquity — Explanation  of  the  chronological 
nomenclature  adopted  in  this  work,  so  far  as  regards  primary,  seoondaiy,  and 
tertiary  periods. 

Ik  the  first  chapter  it  was  stated  that  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks, 
the  aqueous,  the  volcanic,  the  plutonic,  and  the  metamorphic,  would 
each  be  considered  not  only  in  reference  to  their  mineral  characters, 
and  mode  of  origin,  but  also  to  their  relative  age.  In  regard  to  the 
aqueous  rocks,  we  have  already  seen  that  they  are  stratified,  tbat 
some  are  calcareous,  others  argillaceous,  some  made  up  of  sand,  others 
of  pebbles ;  that  some  contain  freshwater,  others  marine  fossils,  and 
so  forth ;  but  the  student  has  still  to  learn  which  rocks,  exhibiting 
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some  or  all  of  these  characters,  have  originated  at  one  period  of  the 
earth's  history,  and  which  at  another. 

To  determine  this  point  in  reference  to  the  fossiliferous  formations 
is  more  easy  than  in  any  other  class,  and  it  is  therefore  the  most  con- 
venient and  natural  method  to  begin  by  establishing  a  chronology  for 
these  fossiliferous  strata,  and  then  to  endeavour  to  refer  to  the  same 
divisions,  the  several  groups  of  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic 
rocks.  This  system  of  classification  is  not  only  recommended  by  its 
greater  clearness  and  facility  of  application,  but  is  also  best  fitted  to 
strike  the  imagination  by  bringing  into  one  view  the  past  changes  of 
the  inorganic  world,  and  ther  contemporaneous  revolutions  of  the 
organic  creation.  For  the  sedimentary  formations  of  successive 
periods  are  most  readily  distinguished  by  the  difierent  species  of 
fossil  animals  and  plants  which  they  inclose,  and  of  which  one  race 
after  another  has  flourished  and  then  disappeared  from  the  earth. 

But  before  entering  specially  on  the  subdivisions  of  the  aqueous 
rocks  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  time,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  chronology  of  rocks  in  general,  although  in 
doing  so  we  shall  be  unavoidably  led  to  allude  to  some  classes  of  phe- 
nomena which  the  beginner  must  not  yet  expect  fully  to  comprehend. 

It  was  for  many  years  a  received  opinion,  that  the  formation  of 
entire  families  of  rocks,  such  as  the  plutonic  and  those  crystalline 
schists  spoken  of  in  the  first  chapter  as  metamorphic,  began  and 
ended  before  any  members  of  the  aqueous  and  volcanic  orders  were 
produced;  and  although  this  idea  has  long  been  modified,  and  is 
nearly  exploded,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the 
ancient  doctrine,  in  order  that  beginners  may  understand  whence 
many  prevailing  opinions,  and  some  part  of  the  nomenclature  of 
geology,  still  partially  in  use,  was  derived. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Lehman,  a  German  miner, 
proposed  to  divide  rocks  into  three  classes,  the  first  and  oldest  to  be 
called  primitive,  comprising  the  hypogene,  or  plutonic  and  metamor- 
phic rocks;  the  next  to  be  termed  secondary,  comprehending  the 
aqueous  or  fossiliferous  strata;  and  the  remainder,  or  third  class, 
corresponding  to  our  alluvium,  ancient  and  modern,  which  he  referred 
to  *<  local  floods,  and  the  deluge  of  Noah."  In  the  primitive  class,  he 
said,  such  as  granite  and  gneiss,  there  are  no  organic  remains,  nor 
any  signs  of  materials  derived  from  the  ruins  of  pre-existing  rocks. 
Their  origin,  therefore,  may  have  been  purely  chemical,  antecedent 
to  the  creation  of  living  beings,  and  probably  coeval  with  the  birth  of 
the  world  itself.  The  secondary  formations,  on  the  conti*ary,  which 
often  contain  sand,  pebbles,  and  organic  remains,  must  have  been 
mechanical  deposits,  produced  after  the  planet  had  become  the  habi- 
tation of  animals  and  plants.  This  bold  generalization,  although  an- 
ticipated in  some  measure  by  Steno,  a  century  before,  in  Italy, 
formed  at  the  time  an  important  step  in  the  progress  of  geology,  and 
sketched  out  correctly  some  of  the  leading  divisions  into  which  rocks 
may  be  separated.  About  half  a  century  later,  Werner,  so  justly 
celebrated  for  his  improved  methods  of  discriminating  the  mineralo- 
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gical  characters  of  rocks,  attempted  to  improve  Lehman's  classificatioD, 
and  with  this  view  intercalated  a  class,  called  hj  him  "the  transition 
formations,'*  between  the  primitive  and  secondary.  Between  these 
last  he  had  discovered,  in  northern  Germany,  a  series  of  strata, 
which  in  their  mineral  peculiarities  were  of  an  intermediate  character, 
partaking  in  some  degree  of  the  crystalline  nature  of  micaceous  schist 
and  clay-slate,  and  yet  exhibiting  here  and  there  signs  of  a  mechanical 
origin  and  organic  remains.  For  this  group,  therefore,  forming  a 
passage  between  Lehman's  primitive  and  secondary  rocks,  the  name 
of  ubergang  or  transition  was  proposed.  They  consisted  principally 
of  clay.slate  and  an  argillaceous  sandstone,  called  grauwacke,  and 
partly  of  calcareous  beds.  It  happened  in  the  district  which  Werner 
first  investigated,  that  both  the  primitive  and  transition  strata  were 
highly  inclined,  while  the  beds  of  the  newer  fossiliferous  rocks,  the 
secondary  of  Lehman,  were  horizontaL  To  these  latter,  therefore, 
he  gave  the  name  of  fiotZy  or  fiat ;  and  every  deposit  more  modern 
than  the  chalk,  which  was  classed  as  the  uppermost  of  the  fiotz  series, 
was  designated  "  the  overflowed  land,"  an  expression  which  may  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  alluvium,  although  under  this  appellation 
were  confounded  all  the  strata  afterwards  called  tertiary,  of  which 
Werner  had  scarcely  any  knowledge.  As  the  followers  of  Werner 
soon  discovered  that  the  inclined  position  of  the  "  transition  beds," 
and  the  horizon tality  of  the  fiotz,  or  newer  fossiliferous  strata,  were 
mere  local  accidents,  they  soon  abandoned  the  term  fiotz ;  and  the 
four  divisions  of  the  Wernerian  school  were  then  named  primitive, 
transition,  secondary,  and  alluvial. 

As  to  the  trappean  rocks,  although  their  igneous  origin  had  been 
already  demonstrated  by  Arduino,  Fortis,  Faujas,  and  others,  and 
especially  by  Desmarest,  they  were  all  regarded  by  Werner  as  aqueous, 
and  as  mere  subordinate  members  of  the  secondary  series.* 

This  theory  of  Werner's  was  called  the  "  Neptunian,"  and  for  many 
years  enjoyed  much  popularity.  It  assumed  that  the  globe  had  been 
at  first  invested  by  an  universal  chaotic  ocean,  holding  the  materials 
of  all  rocks  in  solution.  From  the  waters  of  this  ocean,  granite, 
gneiss,  and  other  crystalline  formations,  were  first  precipitated ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  waters  were  purged  of  these  ingredients,  and 
more  nearly  resembled  those  of  our  actual  seas,  the  transition  strata 
were  deposited.  These  were  of  a  mixed  character,  not  purely  che- 
mical, because  the  waves  and  currents  had  already  begun  to  wear 
down  solid  land,  and  to  give  rise  to  pebbles,  sand,  and  mud  ;  nor  en- 
tirely without  fossils,  because  a  few  of  the  first  marine  animals  had 
begun  to  exist.  After  this  period,  the  secondary  formations  were 
accumulated  in  waters  resembling  those  of  the  present  ocean,  except 
at  certain  intervals,  when,  from  causes  wholly  unexplained,  a  partial 
recurrence  of  the  "  chaotic  fiuid  "  took  place,  during  which  various 
trap  rocks,  some  highly  crystalline,  were  formed.  This  arbitrary 
hypothesis  rejected  all  intervention  of  igneous  agency,  volcanos  being 

*  See  Principles,  voL  i.  chap.  iv. 
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regarded  as  modern,  partial,  and  superficial  accidents,  of  trifling 
account  among  the  great  causes  which  have  modified  the  external 
structure  of  the  globe. 

Meanwhile  Hutton,  a  contemporary  of  Werner,  began  to  teach,  in 
Scotland,  that  granite  as  well  as  trap  was  of  igneous  origin,  and  had 
at  various  periods  intruded  itself  in  a  fluid  state  into  diflerent  parts 
of  the  earth's  crust.  He  recognized  and  faithfully  described  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  granitic  veins,  and  the  alterations  produced  by 
them  on  the  invaded  strata,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  32d  chapter. 
He,  moreover,  advanced  the  opinion,  that  the  crystalline  strata  called 
primitive  had  not  been  precipitated  from  a  primseval  ocean,  but  were 
sedimentary  strata  altered  by  heat.  In  his  writings,  therefore,  and 
in  those  of  his  illustrator,  Playfair,  we  find  the  germ  of  that  meta- 
morphic  theory  which  has  been  already  hinted  at  in  the  first  chapter, 
and  which  will  be  more  fully  expounded  in  the  thirty-fourth  and 
thirty-fifth  chapters. 

At  length,  after  much  controversy,  the  doctrine  of.  the  igneous 
origin  of  trap  and  granite  made  its  way  into  general  favour ;  but 
although  it  was,  in  consequence,  admitted  that  both  granite  and  trap 
had  been  produced  at  many  successive  periods,  the  term  primitive  or 
primary  still  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  crystalline  formations  in 
general,  whether  stratified,  like  gneiss,  or  unstratified,  like  granite. 
The  pupil  was  told  that  granite  was  a  primary  rock,  but  that  some 
granites  were  newer  than  certain  secondary  formations ;  and  in  con« 
formity  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  language,  to  which  the  teacher 
was  still  determined  to  adhere,  a  desire  was  naturally  engendered  of 
extenuating  the  importance  of  those  more  modern  granites  the  true 
dates  of  which  new  observations  were  continually  bringing  to  light. 

A  no  less  decided  inclination  was  shown  to  persist  in  the  use  of 
the  term  ''transition,"  after  it  had  been  proved  to  be  almost  as 
faulty  in  its  original  application  as  that  of  flotz.  The  name  of 
transition,  as  already  stated,  was  first  given  by  Werner,  to  designate 
a  mineral  character,  intermediate  between  the  highly  crystalline  or 
metamorphic  state  and  that  of  an  ordinary  fossiliferous  rock.  But 
the  term  acquired  also  from  the  first  a  chronological  import,  because 
it  had  been  appropriated  to  sedimentary  formations,  which,  in  the 
Hartz  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  were  more  ancient  than  the 
oldest  of  the  secondary  series,  and  were  characterized  by  peculiar 
fossil  zoophytes  and  shells.  When,  therefore,  geologists  found  in 
other  districts  stratified  rocks  occupying  the  same  position,  and 
inclosing  similar  fossils,  they  gave  to  them  also  the  name  of  tran- 
siHofif  according  to  rules  which  will  be  explained  in  the  next 
chapter ;  yet,  in  many  cases,  such  rocks  were  found  not  to  exhibit 
the  same  mineral  texture  which  Werner  had  called  transition.  On 
the  contrary,  many  of  them  were  not  more  crystalline  than  diflerent 
members  of  the  secondary  class ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
last  were  sometimes  found  to  assume  a  semi-crystalline  and  almost 
metamorphic  aspect,  and  thus,  on  lithological  grounds,  to  deserve 
equally  the  name  of  transition.     So  remarkably  was  this  the  case  in 
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the  Swiss  Alps,  that  certain  rocks,  which  had  for  years  been 
regarded  by  some  of  the  most  skilful  disciples  of  Werner  to  be  tran- 
sition, were  at  last  acknowledged,  when  their  relative  position  and 
fossils  were  better  understood,  to  belong  to  the  newest  of  the 
secondary  groups ;  nay,  some  of  them  have  actually  been  discovered 
to  be  members  of  the  lower  tertiary  series  I  If,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  name  of  transition  was  retained,  it  is  clear  that  it  ought 
to  have  been  applied  without  reference  to  the  age  of  strata,  and 
simply  as  expressive  of  a  mineral  peculiarity.  The  continued  ap- 
propriation of  the  term  to  formations  of  a  given  date,  induced  geolo- 
gists to  go  on  believing  that  the  ancient  strata  so  designated  bore  a 
less  resemblance  to  the  secondary  than  is  really  the  case,  and  to 
imagine  that  these  last  never  pass,  as  they  frequently  do,  into  meta- 
morphic  rocks. 

The  poet  Waller,  when  lamenting  over  the  antiquated  style  of 
Chaucer,  complains  that  — 

We  write  in  sand,  onr  langoage  grows, 
And,  like  the  tide,  our  work  o'crflows. 

But  the  reverse  is  true  in  geology ;  for  here  it  is  our  work  which 
continually  outgrows  the  language.  The  tide  of  observation  ad- 
vances with  such  speed  that  improvements  in  theory  outrun  the 
changes  of  nomenclature  ;  and  the  attempt  to  inculcate  new  truths 
by  words  invented  to  express  a  different  or  opposite  opinion,  tends 
constantly,  by  the  force  of  association,  to  perpetuate  error ;  so  that 
dogmas  renounced  by  the  reason  still  retain  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
imagination. 

In  order  to  reconcile  the  old  chronological  views  with  the  new 
doctrine  of  the  igneous  origin  of  granite,  the  following  hypothesis 
was  substituted  for  that  of  the  Neptunists.  Instead  of  beginning 
with  an  aqueous  menstruum  or  chaotic  fluid,  the  materials  of  the 
present  crust  of  the  earth  were  supposed  to  have  been  at  first  in  a 
state  of  igneous  fusion,  until  part  of  the  heat  having  been  diffused 
into  surrounding  space,  the  surface  of  the  fluid  consolidated,  and 
formed  a  crust  of  granite.  This  covering  of  crystalline  stone,  which 
afterwards  grew  thicker  and  thicker  as  it  cooled,  was  so  hot,  at  first, 
that  no  water  could  exist  upon  it;  but  as  the  refrigeration  pro- 
ceeded, the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  was  condensed,  and, 
falling  in  rain,  gave  rise  to  the  first  thermal  ocean.  So  high  was  the 
temperature  of  this  boiling  sea^  that  no  aquatic  beings  could  inhabit 
its  waters,  and  its  deposits  were  not  only  devoid  of  fossils,  but,  like 
those  of  some  hot  springs,  were  highly  crystalline.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  primary  or  crystalline  strata,  — gneiss,  mica-schist,  and 
the  rest. 

Afterwards,  when  the  granitic  crust  had  been  partially  broken  up, 
land  and  mountains  began  to  rise  above  the  waters,  and  rains  and 
torrents  ground  down  rock,  so  that  sediment  was  spread  over  the 
bottom  of  the  seas.  Yet  the  heat  still  remaining  in  the  solid 
supporting  substances  was  sufficient  to  increase  the  chemical  action 
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exerted  bj  the  water,  although  not  8o  intense  as  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction and  increase  of  some  living  beings.  During  this  state  of 
things  some  of  the  residuary  mineral  ingredients  of  the  primaeval 
ocean  were  precipitated,  and  formed  deposits  (the  transition  strata 
of  Werner),  half  chemical  and  half  mechanical,  and  containing  a  few 
fossils. 

By  this  new  theory,  which  was  in  part  a  revival  of  the  doctrine  of 
Leibnitz,  published  in  1680,  on  the  igneous  origin  of  the  planet,  the 
old  ideas  respecting  the  priority  of  all  crystalline  rocks  to  the  creation 
of  organic  beings,  were  still  preserved  ;  and  the  mistaken  notion  that 
all  the  semi-crystalline  and  partially  fossiliferous  rocks  belonged  to 
one  period,  while  all  the  earthy  and  uncrystalline  formations  origin- 
ated at  a  subsequent  epoch,  was  also  perpetuated. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  true,  as  the  great  Leibnitz  imagined,  that 
the  whole  planet  was  once  in  a  state  of  liquefaction  by  heat ;  but 
there  are  certainly  no  geological  proofs  that  the  granite  which  con- 
stitutes the  foundation  of  so  much  of  the  earth's  crust  was  ever  at  once 
in  a  state  of  universal  fusion.  On  the  contrary,  all  our  evidence 
tends  to  show  that  the  formation  of  granite,  like  the  deposition  of 
the  stratified  rocks,  has  been  successive,  and  that  different  portions  of 
granite  have  been  in  a  melted  state  at  distinct  and  often  distant  pe- 
riods. One  mass  was  solid,  and  had  been  fractured,  before  another 
body  of  granitic  matter  was  injected  into  it,  or  through  it,  in  the  form 
of  veins.  Some  granites  are  more  ancient  than  any  known  fossiliferous 
rocks ;  others  are  of  secondary ;  and  some,  such  as  that  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  part  of  the  central  axis  of  the  Alps,  of  tertiary  origin.  In 
short,  the  universal  fluidity  of  the  crystalline  foundations  of  the 
earth's  crust,  can  only  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as  the  uni- 
versality of  the  ancient  ocean.  All  the  land  has  been  under  water, 
but  not  all  at  one  time ;  so  all  the  subterranean  unstratified  rocks  to 
which  man  can  obtain  access  have  been  melted,  but  not  simultane- 
ously. 

In  the  present  work  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  the  aqueous, 
plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic,  will  form  four  parallel,  or 
nearly  parallel,  columns  in  one  chronological  table.  They  will  be 
considered  as  four  sets  of  monuments  relating  to  four  contempo- 
raneous, or  nearly  contemporaneous,  series  of  events.  I  shall  en- 
deavour, in  a  subsequent  chapter  on  the  plutonic  rocks,  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  certain  masses  belonging  to  each  of  the  four 
classes  of  rocks  may  have  originated  simultaneously  at  every  geolo- 
gical period,  and  how  the  earth's  crust  may  have  been  continually 
remodelled,  above  and  below,  by  aqueous  and  igneous  causes,  from 
times  indefinitely  remote.  In  the  same  manner  as  aqueous  and 
fossiliferous  strata  are  now  formed  in  certain  seas  or  lakes,  while  in 
other  places  volcanic  rocks  break  out  at  the  surface,  and  are  con- 
nected with  reservoirs  of  melted  matter  at  vast  depths  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth, — so,  at  every  era  of  the  past,  fossiliferous  deposits  and 
superficial  igneous  rocks  were  in  progress  contemporaneously  with 
others  of  subterranean  and  plutonic  origin,  and  some  sedimentary 
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Strata  were  exposed  to  heat  and  made  to  assume  a  crystalline  or 
metamorphic  structure. 

It  can  by  no  means  be  taken  for  granted,  that  during  all  these 
changes  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  increasing  in  thickness. 
It  has  been  shown,  that  so  far  as  aqueous  action  is  concerned,  the 
gain  bj  fresh  deposits,  and  the  loss  by  denudation,  must  at  each 
period  have  been  equal  (see  aboye,  p.  68.) ;  and  in  like  manner,  in 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  acquisition  of  new  crys. 
talline  rocks,  at  each  successive  era,  may  merely  have  counter- 
balanced the  loss  sustained  by  the  melting  of  materials  previously 
consolidated.  As  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  crystalline  founda- 
tions of  the  earth's  crust,  when  compared  to  the  fossiliferous  and 
Tolcanic  rocks  which  they  support,  I  have  already  stated,  in  the  first 
chapter,  that  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  this  matter  is  as  difficult  as 
at  once  to  decide  which  of  the  two,  whether  the  foundations  or  super- 
structure of  an  ancient  city  built  on  wooden  piles,  may  be  the  oldest. 
We  have  seen  that,  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  first  be  prepared 
to  say  whether  the  work  of  decay  and  restoration  had  gone  on  most 
rapidly  above  or  below,  whether  the  average  duration  of  the  piles  has 
exceeded  that  of  the  stone  buildings,  or  the  contrary.  So  also  in 
regard  to  the  relative  age  of  the  superior  and  inferior  portions  of  the 
earth's  crust;  we  cannot  hazard  even  a  conjecture  on  this  point, 
until  we  know  whether,  upon  an  average,  the  power  of  water  above, 
or  that  of  heat  below,  is  most  efficacious  in  giving  new  forms  to  solid 
matter. 

After  the  observations  which  have  now  been  made,  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  the  term  primary  must  either  be  entirely  renounced,  or, 
if  retained,  must  be  differently  defined,  and  not  made  to  designate  a 
set  of  crystalline  rocks,  some  of  which  are  already  ascertained  to  be 
newer  than  all  the  secondary  formations.  In  this  work  I  shall  follow 
most  nearly  the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Bou^  who  has  called  all 
fossiliferous  rocks  older  than  the  secondary  by  the  name  of  primary. 
To  prevent  confusion,  however,  I  shall  always  speak  of  these,  when 
they  are  of  the  aqueous  class,  as  the  primary  fossiliferous  formations, 
because  the  word  primary  has  hitherto  been  almost  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  a  non-fossiliferous  rock. 

If  we  can  prove  any  plutonic,  volcanic,  or  metamorphic  rocks  to  be 
older  than  the  secondary  formations,  such  rocks  will  also  be  primary, 
according  to  this  system.  Mr.  Bou4.  having  with  great  propriety 
excluded  the  metamorphic  rocks,  as  a  class^  from  the  primary  form- 
ations, proposed  to  call  them  all  *^  crystalline  schists.*' 

As  there  are  secondary  fossiliferous  strata,  so  we  shall  find  that 
there  are  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  contempora- 
neous origin,  which  I  shall  also  term  secondary. 

In  the  next  chapter  it  will  be  shown  that  the  strata  above  the 
chalk  have  been  called  tertiary.  If,  therefore,  we  discover  any  vol- 
canic, plutonic,  or  metamorphic  rocks,  which  have  originated  since 
the  deposition  of  the  chalk,  these  also  will  rank  as  tertiary  form- 
ations. 
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It  maj  perhaps  be  suggested  that  some  metamorphic  strata,  and 
some  granites,  may  be  anterior  in  date  to  the  oldest  of  the  primary 
fossiliferous  rocks.  This  opinion  is  doubtless  true,  and  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  future  chapters ;  but  I  may  here  observe,  that  when  we 
arrange  the  four  classes  of  rocks  in  four  parallel  columns  in  one  table 
of  chronology,  it  is'  by  no  means  assumed  that  these  columns  are  all 
of  equal  length ;  one  may  begin  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  rest,  and 
another  may  come  down  to  a  later  point  of  time.  In  the  small  part 
of  the  globe  hitherto  examined,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  we 
should  have  discovered  either  the  oldest  or  the  newest  members  of 
each  of  the  four  classes  of  rocks.  Thus,  if  there  be  primary,  se- 
condary, and  tertiary  rocks  of  the  aqueous  or  fossiliferous  class,  and 
in  like  manner  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  hypogene  formations, 
we  may  not  be  yet  acquainted  with  the  most  ancient  of  the  primary 
fossiliferous  beds,  or  with  the  newest  of  the  hypogene. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON   THE  DIFFEKENT  AGES  OF  THE  AQUEOUS  ROCKS. 

On  the  three  principal  tests  of  relative  age — superposition,  mineral  character,  and 
fossils — Change  of  mineral  character  and  fossils  in  the  same  continuous  forma- 
tion— Proofs  that  distinct  species  of  animals  and  plants  hare  lived  at  successive 
periods  —  Distinct  provinces  of  indigenous  species — Great  extent  of  single  pro- 
vinces—  Similar  laws  prevailed  at  successive  geological  periods—  Relative 
importance  of  mineral  and  palsaontological  characters — Test  of  age  hy  included 
fragments — Frequent  absence  of  strata  of  intervening  periods — Principal  groups 
of  strata  in  western  Europe. 

In  the  last  chapter  I  spoke  generally  of  the  chronological  relations  of 
the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  and  I  shall  now  treat  of  the  aqueous 
rocks  in  particular,  or  of  the  successive  periods  at  which  the  different 
fossiliferous  formations  have  been  deposited. 

There  are  three  principal  tests  by  which  we  determine  the  age  of 
a  given  set  of  strata ;  first,  superposition ;  secondly,  mineral  cha- 
racter ;  and,  thirdly,  organic  remains.  Some  aid  can  occasionally  be 
derived  firom  a  fourth  kind  of  proof,  namely,  the  fact  of  one  deposit 
including  in  it  fragments  of  a  pre-existing  rock,  by  which  the  rela- 
tive ages  of  the  two  may,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence, 
be  determined. 

Superposition,  —  The  first  and  principal  test  of  the  age  of  one 
aqueous  deposit,  as  compared  to  another,  is  relative  position.  It  has 
been  already  stated,  that  where  strata  are  horizontal,  the  bed  which 
lies  uppermost  is  the  newest  of  the  whole,  and  that  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  the  most  ancient.  So,  of  a  series  of  sedimentary  formations, 
they  are  like  volumes  of  history,  in  which  each  writer  has  recorded 
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the  annals  of  his  own  times,  and  then  laid  down  the  book,  with  the 
last  written  page  uppermost,  upon  the  volume  in  which  the  events  of 
the  era  immediately  preceding  were  commemorated.  In  this  manner 
a  lofty  pile  of  chronicles  is  at  length  accumulated ;  and  thej  are  so 
arranged  as  to  indicate,  by  their  position  alone,  the  order  in  which 
the  events  recorded  in  them  have  occurred. 

In  regard  to  the  crust  of  the  earth,  however,  there  are  some  re- 
gions where,  as  the  student  has  already  been  informed,  the  beds  have 
been  disturbed,  and  sometimes  extensively  thrown  over  and  turned 
upside  down.  (See  pp.  58,  59.)  But  an  experienced  geologist  can 
rarely  be  deceived  by  these  exceptional  cases.  When  he  finds  that 
the  strata  are  fractured,  curved,  inclined,  or  vertical,  he  knows  that 
the  original  order  of  superposition  must  be  doubtful,  and  he  then 
endeavours  to  find  sections  in  some  neighbouring  district  where  the 
strata  are  horizontal,  or  only  slightly  inclined.  Here  the  true  order 
of  sequence  jof  the  entire  series  of  deposits  being  ascertained,  a  key  is 
furnished  for  settling  the  chronology  of  those  strata  where  the  dis- 
placement is  extreme. 

Minercd  character.  —  The  same  rocks  may  often  be  observed  to 
retain  for  miles,  or  even  hundreds  of  miles,  the  same  mineral  pecu- 
liarities, if  we  follow  the  planes  of  stratification,  or  trace  the  beds,  if 
they  be  undisturbed,  in  a  horizontal  direction.  But  if  we  pursue 
them  vertically,  or  in  any  direction  transverse  to  the  planes  of  strati- 
fication, this  uniformity  ceases  almost  immediately.  In  that  case  we 
can  scarcely  ever  penetrate  a  stratified  mass  for  a  few  hundred  yards 
without  beholding  a  succession  of  extremely  dissimilar,  calcareous, 
argillaceous,  and  siliceous  rocks.  These  phenomena  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  rivers  and  currents  have  dispersed  the  same  sediment 
over  wide  areas  at  one  period,  but  at  successive  periods  have  been 
charged,  in  the  same  region,  with  very  difierent  kinds  of  matter. 
The  first  observers  were  so  astonished  at  the  vast  spaces  over  which 
they  were  able  to  follow  the  same  homogeneous  rocks  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  that  they  came  hastily  to  the  opinion,  that  the  whole  globe 
had  been  environed  by  a  succession  of  distinct  aqueous  formations, 
disposed  round  the  nucleus  of  the  planet,  like  the  concentric  coats  of 
an  onion.  But  although,  in  fact,  some  formations  maybe  continuous 
over  districts  as  large  as  half  of  Europe,  or  even  more,  yet  most  of 
them  either  terminate  wholly  within  narrower  limits,  or  soon  change 
their  lithological  character.  Sometimes  they  thin  out  gradually,  as 
if  the  supply  of  sediment  had  failed  in  that  direction,  or  they  come 
abruptly  to  an  end,  as  if  we  had  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  ancient 
sea  or  lake  which  served  as  their  receptacle.  It  no  less  frequently 
happens  that  they  vary  in  mineral  aspect  and  composition,  as  we 
pursue  them  horizontally.  For  example,  we  trace  a  limestone  for  a 
hundred  miles,  until  it  becomes  more  arenaceous,  and  finally  passes 
into  sand,  or  sandstone.  We  may  then  follow  this  sandstone,  already 
proved  by  its  continuity  to  be  of  the  same  age,  throughout  another 
district  a  hundred  miles  or  more  in  length. 

Organic  r«mat^«.— This  character  must  be  used  as  a  criterion  of 
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the  age  of  a  formation,  or  of  the  contemporaneous  origin  of  two 
deposits  in  distant  places,  under  very  much  the  same  restrictions  as 
the  test  of  mineral  composition. 

First)  the  same  fossils  may  be  traced  over  wide  regions,  if  we 
examine  strata  in  the  direction  of  their  planes,  although  bj  no  means 
for  indefinite  distances. 

Secondly,  while  the  same  fossils  prevail  in  a  particular  set  of 
strata  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  horizontal  direction,  we  seldom  meet 
with  the  same  remains  for  many  fathoms,  and  very  rarely  for  several 
hundred  yards,  in  a  vertical  line,  or  a  line  transverse  to  the  strata. 
This  fact  has  now  been  verified  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
has  led  to  a  conviction,  that  at  successive  periods  of  the  past,  the 
same  area  of  land  and  water  has  been  inhabited  by  species  of  animals 
and  plants  even  more  distinct  than  those  which  now  people  the  anti- 
podes, or  which  now  co-exist  in  the  arctic,  temperate,  and  tropical 
zones.  It  appears,  that  from  the  remotest  periods  there  has  been 
ever  a  coming  in  of  new  organic  forms,  and  an  extinction  of  those 
which  pre-existed  on  the  earth ;  some  species  having  endured  for  a 
longer,  others  for  a  shorter  time ;  while  none  have  ever  re-appeared 
after  once  dying  out.  The  law  which  has  governed  the  creation  and 
extinction  of  species  seems  to  be  expressed  in  the  verse  of  the 
poet, — 

Natara  il  feoe,  e  poi  mppe  la  stampa.        AmoBio. 
Nature  made  him,  and  then  broke  the  di& 

And  this  circumstance  it  is,  which  confers  on  fossils  their  highest 
value  as  chronological  tests,  giving  to  each  of  them,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  geologist,  that  authority  which  belongs  to  contemporary  medals 
in  history. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  each  peculiar  variety  of  rock ;  for 
some  of  these,  as  red  marl  and  red  sandstone,  for  example,  may 
occur  at  once  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  middle  of  the  entire  sedi- 
mentary series ;  exhibiting  in  each  position  so  perfect  an  identity  of 
mineral  aspect  as  to  be  undistinguishable.  Such  exact  repetitions, 
however,  of  the  same  mixtures  of  sediment  have  not  often  been  pro- 
duced, at  distant  periods,  in  precisely  the  same  parts  of  the  globe ; 
and  even  where  this  has  happened,  we  are  seldom  in  any  danger  of 
confounding  together  the  monuments  of  remote  eras,  when  we  have 
studied  their  imbedded  fossils  and  relative  position. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  same  species  of  organic  remains  cannot 
be  traced  horizontally,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  strati- 
fication for  indefinite  distances.  This  might  have  been  expected 
from  analogy ;  for  when  we  inquire  into  the  present  distribution  of 
living  beings,  we  find  that  the  habitable  surface  of  the  sea  and  land 
may  be  divided  into  a  considerable  number  of  distinct  provinces, 
each  peopled  by  a  peculiar  assemblage  of  animfds  and  plants.  In  the 
Principles  of  Geology,  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  extent 
and  probable  origin  of  these  separate  divisions;  and  it  was  shown 
that  climate  is  only  one  of  many  causes  on  which  they  depend,  and 
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that  difference  of  longitude  as  well  as  latitude  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  dissimilarity  of  indigenous  species. 

As  different  seas,  therefore,  and  lakes  are  inhabited  at  the  same 
period,  by  different  aquatic  animals  and  plants,  and  as  the  lands  ad- 
joining these  may  be  peopled  by  distinct  terrestrial  species,  it  follows 
that  distinct  fossils  will  be  imbedded  in  contemporaneous  deposits. 
If  it  were  otherwise — if  the  same  species  abounded  in  every  climate, 
or  in  every  part  of  the  globe  where,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  a 
corresponding  temperature  and  other  conditions  favourable  to  their 
existence  are  found — the  identification  of  mineral  masses  of  the 
same  age,  by  means  of  their  included  organic  contents,  would  be  a 
matter  of  still  greater  certainty. 

Nevertheless,  the  extent  of  some  single  zoological  provinces,  espe- 
cially those  of  marine  animals,  is  very  great;  and  our  geological 
researches  have  proved  that  the  same  laws  prevailed  at  remote 
periods ;  for  the  fossils  are  often  identical  throughout  wide  spaces, 
and  in  a  great  number  of  detached  deposits,  in  which  the  mineral 
nature  of  the  rocks  is  variable. 

The  doctrine  here  laid  down  will  be  more  readily  understood,  if 
we  reflect  on  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  Mediterranean.  That 
entire  sea  may  be  considered  as  one  zoological  province ;  for,  although 
certain  species  of  testacea  and  zoophytes  may  be  very  local,  and  each 
region  has  probably  some  species  peculiar  to  it,  still  a  considerable 
number  are  common  to  the  whole  Mediterranean.  If,  therefore,  at 
some  future  period,  the  bed  of  this  inland  sea  should  be  converted 
into  land,  the  geologist  might  be  enabled,  by  reference  to  organic 
remains,  to  prove  the  contemporaneous  origin  of  various  mineral 
masses  scattered  over  a  space  equal  in  area  to  the  half  of  Europe. 

Deposits,  for  example,  are  well  known  to  be  now  in  progress  in 
this  sea  in  the  deltas  of  the  Po,  Ehone,  Nile,  and  other  rivers,  which 
differ  as  greatly  from  each  other  in  the  nature  of  their  sediment  as 
does  the  composition  of  the  mountains  which  they  drain.  There  are 
also  other  quarters  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  off  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, or  near  the  base  of  Etna,  in  Sicily,  or  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, where  another  class  of  rocks  is  now  forming ;  where  showers 
of  volcanic  ashes  occasionally  fall  into  the  sea,  and  streams  of  lava 
overflow  its  bottom ;  and  where,  in  the  intervals  between  volcanic 
eruptions,  beds  of  sand  and  clay  are  frequently  derived  from  the 
waste  of  cliffs,  or  the  turbid  waters  of  rivers.  Limestones,  moreover, 
such  as  the  Italian  travertins,  are  here  and  there  precipitated  from 
the  waters  of  mineral  springs,  some  of  which  rise  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  In  all  these  detached  formations,  so  diversified  in 
their  lithological  characters,  the  remains  of  the  same  shells,  corals, 
Crustacea,  and  fish  are  becoming  inclosed ;  or,  at  least,  a  suflicient 
number  must  be  common  to  the  different  localities  to  enable  the 
zoologist  to  refer  them  all  to  one  contemporaneous  assemblage  of 
species. 

There  are,  however,  certain  combinations  of  geographical  circum- 
stances which  cause  distinct  provinces  of  animals  and  plants  to  be 
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separated  from  each  other  by  veiy  narrow  limits ;  and  hence  it 
must  happen,  that  strata  will  be  sometimes  formed  in  contiguous 
regions,  differing  widely  both  in  mineral  contents  and  organic  re- 
mains. Thus,  for  example,  the  testacea,  zoophytes,  and  fish  of  the 
Bed  Sea  are,  as  a  group,  extremely  distinct  from  those  inhabiting 
the  adjoining  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  although  the  two  seas  are 
separated  only  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Suez.  Of  the  bivalve 
shells,  according  to  Philippi,  not  more  than  a  fifth  are  common  to 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  sea  around  Sicily,  while  the  proportion  of 
univalves  (or  Grasteropoda)  is  still  smaller,  not  exceeding  eighteen  in 
a  hundred.  Calcareous  formations  have  accumulated  on  a  great 
scale  in  the  Red  Sea  in  modem  times,  and  fossil  shells  of  existing 
species  are  well  preserved  therein ;  and  we  know  that  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile  large  deposits  of  mud  are  amassed^  including  the  remains 
of  Mediterranean  species.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  at  some 
future  period  the  bed  of  the  Red  Sea  should  be  laid  dry,  the  geologist 
might  experience  great  difficulties  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
relative  age  of  these  formations,  which,  although  dissimilar  both  in 
organic  and  mineral  characters,  were  of  synchronous  origin. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  north-western 
shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  plains  of  Egypt,  and  the  isthmus  of 
Suez,  are  all  parts  of  one  province  of  terrestrial  species.  Small 
streams,  therefore,  occasional  land-fioods,  and  those  winds  which  drift 
clouds  of  sand  along  the  deserts,  might  carry  down  into  the  Red  Sea 
the  same  shells  of  fluviatile  and  land  testacea  which  the  Nile  is 
sweeping  into  its  delta,  together  with  some  remains  of  terrestrial 
plants  and  the  bones  of  quadrupeds,  whereby  the  groups  of  strata, 
before  alluded  to,  might,  notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  of  their 
mineral  composition  and  marine  organic  fossils,  be  shown  to  have 
belonged  to  the  same  epoch. 

Yet  while  rivers  may  thus  carry  down  the  same  fiuviatile  and 
terrestrial  spoils  into  two  or  more  seas  inhabited  by  different  marine 
species,  it  will  much  more  frequently  happen,  that  the  co-existence 
of  terrestrial  species  of  distinct  zoological  and  botanical  provinces 
will  be  proved  by  the  identity  of  the  marine  beings  which  inhabited 
the  intervening  space.  Thus,  for  example,  the  land  quadrupeds  and 
shells  of  the  south  of  Europe,  north  of  Africa,  and  north-west  of 
Asia,  are  different,  yet  their  remains  are  all  washed  down  by  rivers 
flowing  from  these  three  countries  into  the  Mediterranean. 

In  some  parts  of  the  globe,  at  the  present  period,  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  distinct  provinces  of  animals  and  plants  is  not 
very  strongly  marked,  especially  where  the  change  is  determined  by 
temperature,  as  in  seas  extending  from  the  temperate  to  the  tropical 
zone,  or  from  the  temperate  to  the  arctic  regions.  Here  a  gradual 
passage  takes  place  from  one  set  of  species  to  another.  In  like 
manner  the  geologist,  in  studying  particular  formations  of  remote 
periods,  has  sometimes  been  able  to  trace  the  gradation  from  one 
ancient  province  to  another,  by  observing  carefully  the  fossils  of  all 
the  intermediate  places.    His  success  in  thus  acquiring  a  knowledge 
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of  the  zoological  or  botanical  geography  of  very  distant  eras  has  been 
mainly  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  mineral  character  has  no 
tendency  to  be  affected  by  climate.  A  large  river  may  convey 
yeUow  or  red  mud  into  some  part  of  the  ocean,  where  it  may  be 
dispersed  by  a  current  over  an  area  several  hundred  leagues  in 
length,  so  as  to  pass  from  the  tropics  into  the  temperate  zone.  If 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  be  afterwards  upraised,  the  organic  remains 
imbedded  in  such  yellow  or  red  strata  may  indicate  the  different 
animals  or  plants  which  once  inhabited  at  the  same  time  the  tem- 
perate and  equatorial  regions. 

It  may  be  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  groups  of  the  same  species 
of  animals  and  plants  may  extend  over  wider  areas  than  deposits  of 
homogeneous  composition ;  and  if  so,  palieontological  characters  will 
be  of  more  importance  in  geological  classification  than  mineral 
composition  ;  but  it  is  idle  to  discuss  the  relative  value  of  these  tests, 
as  the  aid  of  both  is  indispensable,  and  it  fortunately  happens,  that 
where  the  one  criterion  fails,  we  can  often  avail  ourselves  of  the 
other. 

Test  by  included  fretgments  of  older  rocks, — It  was  stated,  that 
independent  proof  may  sometimes  be  obtained  of  the  relative  date  of 
two  formations,  by  fragments  of  an  older  rock  being  included  in  a 
newer  one.  This  evidence  may  sometimes  be  of  great  use,  where  a 
geologist  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  relative  age  of  two  formations 
from  want  of  clear  sections  exhibiting  their  true  order  of  position,  or 
because  the  strata  of  each  group  are  vertical.  In  such  cases  we 
sometimes  discover  that  the  more  modem  rock  has  been  in  part 
derived  from  the  degradation  of  the  older.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
may  find  in  one  part  of  a  country  chalk  with  flints  ;  and,  in  another, 
a  distinct  formation,  consisting  of  alternations  of  clay,  sand,  and 
pebbles.  If  some  of  these  pebbles  consist  of  similar  flint  and  fossil 
shells,  sponges,  and  foraminiferse^  of  the  same  species  as  those  in  the 
chalk,  we  may  confidently  infer  that  the  chalk  is  the  oldest  of  the 
two  formations. 

Chronological  groups, — The  number  of  groups  into  which  the 
fossiliferous  strata  may  be  separated  are  more  or  less  numerous, 
according  to  the  views  of  classification  which  different  geologists 
entertain ;  but  when  we  have  adopted  a  certain  system  of  arrange- 
ment, we  immediately  find  that  a  few  only  of  the  entire  series  of 
groups  occur  one  upon  the  other  in  any  single  section  or  district. 

The  thinning  out  of  individual  strata  was  before  described  (p.  16.). 

Flu.  104. 


But  let  the  annexed  diagram  represent  seven  fossiliferous  groups, 
instead  of  as  many  strata.    It  will  then  be  seen  that  in  the  middle 
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all  the  superimposed  fonnationa  are  present ;  but  in  consequence  of 
some  of  them  thinoing  out,  Mo.  2.  and  Ko.  5.  are  absent  at  one 
extremity  of  the  Bection,  and  No.  4.  at  the  other, 

lo  the  annexed  diagram,  fig.  105,  a  real  secUon  of  the  geological 
formations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  and  the  Mendip  Hills,  Is 
presented  to  the  reader  as  laid  down  on  a  true  scale  by  Frufessor 
Bamsaj',  where  the  newer  groups  1,  2,  3,  4.  rest  uuconformably  on 


the  formations  5.  and  6.  Here  at  the  sonthem  end  of  the  line  of 
section  we  meet  with  the  beds  No.  3.  (the  New  Red  Sandstone)  resting 
immediately  on  No.  6.,  while  farther  north,  as  at  Dundry  Hill,  we 
behold  six  groups  superimposed  one  upon  the  other,  comprising  all 
the  strata  from  the  inferior  oolite  to  the  coal  and  carboniferous 
limestone.  The  limited  extension  of  the  groups  1.  and  2.  is  owing 
to  denudation,  as  these  formations  end  abruptly,  and  have  lefl 
outlying  patches  to  attest  the  fact  of  their  having  originally  corered 
a  much  wider  area. 

In  many  instances,  however,  the  entire  absence  of  one  or  more 
formations  of  intervening  periods  between  two  groups,  such  as  3. 
and  5.  in  the  same  section,  arises,  not  from  the  destruction  of  what 
once  existed,  bat  because  no  strata  of  an  intermediate  age  were  ever 
deposited  on  the  inferior  rock.  They  were  not  formed  at  that  place, 
^ther  because  the  region  was  dryland  during  the  interval,  or  because 
it  was  part  of  a  sea  or  lake  to  which  no  sediment  was  carried. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  a  chronological  succession  of 
fossiliferous  groups,  a  geologist  must  begin  with  a  single  section,  in 
which  several  sets  of  strata  lie  one  upon  the  other.  He  must  then 
trace  these  formations,  by  attention  to  their  mineral  character  and 
fossils,  continuously,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  starling  point.  As 
often  as  he  meets  with  new  groups,  he  must  ascertain  by  super- 
position  their  age  relatively  to  those  first  examined,  and  thus  learn 
bow  to  intercalate  them  in  a  tabular  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

By  this  means  the  German,  French,  and  English  geologists  have 
determined  the  snccesuon  of  strata  throughout  a  great  part  of 


SecoDdaiy,  or  Mesozdcf 
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Europe,  and  have  adopted  prettj  generaUj  the  following  groups, 
almost  all  of  which  have  their  representatives  in  the  British  Islands. 

Groups  of  FoniUferous  Strata  observed  in  Western  Europe^  ar^ 
ranged  in  what  is  termed  a  descending  Series,  or  beginning  with 
the  newest 

1.  Pofit-Pliocene,  induding  those  of  the 

Recent,  or  human  period. 

2.  Newer  Pliocene,  or  Pleistocene.  T 

3.  Older  Pliocene.  I  Tertiaiy    Sapracretaceous*,    or 

4.  Miocene.  f      Cainozoicf 

5.  Eocena  I 

6.  Chalk. 

7.  Greensand. 

8.  Wealden. 

9.  Upper  Oolite, 
la  Middle  Oolite. 

11.  Lower  Oolite^ 

12.  Liaa. 

13.  Tria& 

14.  Permian. 

15.  CoaL 

16.  Old  Bed  sandstone,  or  DcTonian.  I  Primair  fosnliferons,  or  paleo- 

17.  Upper  Silurian.  **      soicf 

18.  Lower  Silnrian. 

19.  Cambrian  and  older  fossilifeioiis  strata. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  three  principal  sections  in  the  above 
table,  called  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  are  of  equivalent  im- 
portance, or  that  the  eighteen  subordinate  groups  comprise  monuments 
relating  to  equal  portions  of  past  time,  or  of  the  earth's  history. 
But  we  can  assert  that  they  each  relate  to  successive  periods, 
during  which  certain  animals  and  plants,  for  the  most  part  peculiar 
to  their  respective  eras,  have  flourished,  and  during  which  different 
kinds  of  sediment  were  deposited  in  the  space  now  occupied  by 
Europe. 

If  we  were  disposed,  on  palseontological  grounds},  to  divide  the 
entire  fossiliferous  series  into  a  few  groups,  less  numerous  than  those 
in  the  above  table,  and  more  nearly  co-ordinate  in  value  than  the 
sections  called  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  we  might,  perhaps, 
adopt  the  six  groups  or  periods  given  in  the  next  table  (p.  104.). 

At  the  same  time,  I  may  observe,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  when  we  have  not  yet  compared  the  evidence  derivable  from 
all  classes  of  fossils,  not  even  those  most  generally  distributed,  such 
as  shells,  corals,  and  fish,  such  generalizations  are  premature,  and  can 
only  be  regarded  as  conjectural  or  provisional  schemes  for  the  founding 
of  large  natural  groups. 


*  For  tertiary,  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  has  from  iiwos^  muos,  middle,  &c;  Paleozoic, 

used   the    term    **  snpracretaceoua,"    a  from  vaXaiof,  ptdaios,  ancient,  &c. 

name  implying  that  the  strata  so  called  %  Paleontology  is  the  science  which 

are  superior  in  position  to  the  chalk.  treats  of  fossil  remains,  both  animal  and 

t  I^fessor  Phillips  has  adopted  these  vegetable.    Eljfm,  vaXaior,  pakuos,  an- 

terms :  Cainozoic,  from  Ktuyos,  cainot,  re-  cient,  orra,  onta^  beings,  and  Xoyos,  hgos^ 

cent,  and  (owr,  20011,  animal;  Mesosoic,  a  disoooise. 

a  4 
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Fossiliferous  Strata  of  Western  Europe  divided  into  Six  Groups,  \ 

^'  ^"t^^^  -   *°^}  ^'^™  ^  Port-PKocene  to  the  Eocene  indnsive. 

.    ^   ^  r  from  the  Maefltridit  Chalk  to  the  Lower  Green- 

2.  Cretaceous      -        -|^      sand  inclusive. 

S.  Oolitic    .        -        -      from  the  Wealden  to  the  laas  indusire. 

.    rp.     .  r  including  the  Keuper,  Mnschdkalk,  and  Banter 

4.  lYiassic-        -        '^      SandsteinoftheGennana. 

5.  Permian,   Carbonife-1  including  Magnesian  Limestone  (Zechstein),  Coal^ 

rous,  and  Devonian  J       Mountain  Lomestone,  and  Old  Bed  sandstone. 

6.  Silurian    and    Cam- 1  from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  oldest  fossiliferous 

brian  -        -        -  J       rocks  inclusive. 


.     CHAPTER  X. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  TEBTIABT  FORMATIONS. — FOST-PLIOCEKE  GB0T7P. 

General  prindples  of  classification  of  tertiary  strata — Detached  formations  scattered 
over  Europe — Strata  of  Paris  and  London — More  modem  groups — Peculiar 
difficulties  in  determining  the  chronology  of  tertiary  formations — Increasing 
proportion  of  living  spedes  of  shells  in  strata  of  newer  origin — Terms  Eocene, 
Miocene,  and  Pliocene — Post-Pliocene  strata — Becent  or  human  period — Older 
Post-Pliocene  formations  of  Naples,  Uddevalla,  and  Norway — Andent  upraised 
ddta  of  the  Mississippi — Loess  of  the  Bhine. 

Befobe  describing  the  most  modem  of  the  sets  of  strata  enumerated 
in  the  tables  given  at  the  end  of  tl^  last  chapter,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  say  something  generally  of  the  mode  of  dassifying  the  formations 
called  tertiary. 

The  name  of  tertiary  has  been  given  to  them,  because  they  are  all 
posterior  in  date  to  the  rocks  termed  ^  secondary,"  of  which  the  chalk 
constitutes  the  newest  group.  These  tertiary  strata  were  at  first 
confounded^  as  before  stated,  p.  91.,  with  the  superficial  alluviums  of 
Europe ;  and  it  was  long  before  their  real  extent  and  thickness,  and 
the  various  ages  to  which  they  belong,  were  fully  recognized.  They 
were  observed  to  occur  in  patches,  some  of  freshwater,  others  of 
marine  origin,  their  geographical  area  being  usuaUy  small  as  com- 
pared to  the  secondary  formations,  and  their  position  often  suggesting 
the  idea  of  their  having  been  deposited  in  difierent  bays,  lakes,  es- 
tuaries, or  inland  seas,  after  a  large  portion  of  the  space  now  occupied 
by  Eurc^  had  already  been  converted  into  dry  land. 

The  first  deposits  of  this  class,  of  which  the  characters  were  ac- 
curately determined,  were  those  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  described  in  1822  by  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart.  They 
were  ascertained  to  consist  of  successive  sets  of  strata,  some  of 
marine,  others  of  freshwater  origin,  Ijdng  on£  upon  the  other.  The 
fossil  shells  and  corals  were  perceived  to  be  almost  all  of  unknown 
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species,  and  to  have  in  general  a  near  affinity  to  those  now  inhabiting 
warmer  seas.  The  bones  and  skeletons  of  land  animals,  some  of  them 
of  large  size,  and  belonging  to  more  than  forty  distinct  species,  were 
examined  by  Cavier,  and  declared  by  him  not  to  agree  specifically 
and  for  the  most  part  not  even  generically,  with  any  hitherto  ob- 
served in  the  living  creation. 

Strata  were  soon  afterwards  brought  to  light  in  the  yicinity  of 
London,  and  in  Hampshire,  which,  although  dissimilar  in  mineral 
composition,  were  justly  inferred  by  Mr.  T.  Webster  to  be  of  the 
same  age  as  those  of  Paris,  because  the  greater  number  of  the  fossil 
shells  were  specifically  identical.  For  the  same  reason  rocks  found 
on  the  Gironde,  in  the  South  of  France,  and  at  certain  points  in 
the  North  of  Italy,  were  suspected  to  be  of  contemporaneous  origin. 

A  variety  of  deposits  were  afterwards  found  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  all  reposing  immediately  on  rocks  as  old  or  older  than  the 
chalk,  and  which  exhibited  certain  general  characters  of  resemblance 
in  their  organic  remains  to  those  previously  observed  near  Paris  and 
London.  An  attempt  was  therefore  made  at  first  to  refer  the  whole 
to  one  period ;  and  when  at  length  this  seemed  impracticable,  it  was 
contended  that  as  in  the  Parisian  series  there  were  many  subordinate 
formations  of  considerable  thickness  which  must  have  accumulated 
one  after  the  other,  during  a  great  lapse  of  time,  so  the  various 
patches  of  tertiary  strata  scattered  over  Europe  might  correspond  in 
age,  some  of  them  to  the  older,  and  others  to  the  newer  subdivisions, 
of  the  Parisian  series. 

This  error,  although  almost  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  those  who 
made  the  first  generalizations  in  this  branch  of  geology,  retarded 
seriously  for  some  years  the  progress  of  classification.  A  more  scru- 
pulous attention  to  specific  distinctions,  aided  by  a  careful  regard  to 
the  relative  position  of  the  strata  containing  them,  led  at  length  to 
the  conviction  that  there  were  formations  both  marine  and  freshwater 
of  various  ages,  and  all  newer  than  the  strata  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  and  London. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  chronological  reform  was  made  in 
1811,  by  an  English  naturalist,  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  certain  shelly  strata,  provincially  termed  **  Crag  "  in  Suffolk, 
lay  decidedly  over  a  deposit  which  was  the  continuation  of  the  blue 
day  of  London.  At  the  same  time  he  remarked  that  the  fossil  tes- 
tacea  in  these  newer  beds  were  distinct  from  those  of  the  blue  clay, 
and  that  while  some  of  them  were  of  unknown  species,  others  were 
identical  with  species  now  inhabiting  the  British  seas* 

Another  important  discovery  was  soon  afterwards  made  by  Brocchi 
in  Italy,  who  investigated  the  argillaceous  and  sandy  deposits  replete 
with  shells  which  form  a  low  range  of  hills,  flanking  the  Apennines 
on  both  sides,  from  the  plains  of  the  Po  to  Calabria.  These  lower 
hills  were  called  by  him  the  Subapennines,  and  were  formed  of  strata 
of  different  ages,  iJi  newer  than  those  of  Paris  and  London. 

Another  tertiary  group  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux 
and  DaXy  in  the  S.  of  France,  was  examined  by  M.  de  Basterot  in 
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1825,  who  described  and  figured  several  hundred  species  of  shells, 
which  differed  for  the  most  part  both  from  the  Parisian  series  and 
those  of  the  Subapennine  hills.  It  was  soon,  therefore,  suspected 
that  this  fauna  might  belong  to  a  period  intermediate  between  that  of 
the  Parisian  and  Subapennine  strata,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
evidence  of  superposition  was  brought  to  bear  in  support  of  this 
opinion ;  for  other  strata,  contemporaneous  with  those  of  Bordeaux, 
were  observed  in  one  district  (the  Valley  of  the  Loire),  to  overlie  the 
Parisian  formation,  and  in  another  (in  Piedmont)  to  underlie  the  Sub- 
apennine beds.  The  first  example  of  these  was  pointed  out  in  1829  by 
M.  Desnojers,  who  ascertained  that  the  sand  and  marl  of  marine 
origin  called  Faluns,  near  Tours,  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  full  of  sea- 
shells  and  corals,  rested  upon  a  lacustrine  formation,  which  constitutes 
the  uppermost  subdivision  of  the  Parisian  group,  extending  con- 
tinuously throughout  a  great  table-land  intervening  between  the  basin 
of  the  Seine  and  that  of  the  Loire.  The  other  example  occurs  in 
Italy,  where  strata,  containing  many  fossils  similar  to  those  of  Bor- 
deaux^ were  observed  by  Bonelli  and  others  in  the  environs  of  Turin, 
subjacent  to  strata  belonging  to  the  Subapennine  group  of  Brocchi. 

Without  pretending  to  give  a  complete  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
discovery,  I  may  refer  to  the  facts  above  enumerated,  as  illustrating 
the  course  usually  pursued  by  geologists  when  they  attempt  to  found 
new  chronological  divisions.  The  method  bears  some  analogy  to  that 
pursued  by  the  naturalist  in  the  construction  of  genera,  when  he 
selects  a  typical  species,  and  then  classes  as  congeners  all  other  species 
of  animals  and  plants  which  agree  with  this  standard  within  certain 
limits.  The  genera  A.  and  G.  having  been  founded  on  these  princi- 
ples, a  new  species  is  afterwards  met  with,  departing  widely  both 
from  A.  and  C.,  but  in  many  respects  of  an  intermediate  character. 
For  this  new  type  it  becomes  necessary  to  institute  the  new  genus  B., 
in  which  are  included  all  species  afterwards  brought  to  light,  which 
agree  more  nearly  with  B.  than  with  the  types  of  A.  or  C.  In  like 
manner  a  new  formation  is  met  with  in  geology,  and  the  characters 
of  its  fossil  fauna  and  flora  investigated.  From  that  moment  it  is 
considered  as  a  record  of  a  certain  period  of  the  earth's  history,  and  a 
standard  to  which  other  deposits  may  be  compared.  If  any  are  found 
containing  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  organic  remains,  and  occupy- 
ing the  same  relative  position,  they  are  regarded  in  the  light  of  con- 
temporary annals.  All  such  monuments  are  said  to  relate  to  one 
period,  during  which  certain  events  occurred,  such  as  the  formation 
of  particular  rocks  by  aqueous  or  volcanic  agency,  or  the  continued 
existence  and  fossilization  of  certain  tribes  of  animals  and  plants. 
When  several  of  these  periods  have  had  their  true  places  assigned  to 
them  in  a  chronological  series,  others  are  discovered  which  it  becomes 
necessary  to  intercalate  between  those  first  known ;  and  the  difiEiculty 
of  assigning  clear  lines  of  separation  must  unavoidably  increase  in 
proportion  as  chasms  in  the  past  history  of  the  globe  are  filled  up. 

Every  zoologist  and  botanist  is  aware  that  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  task  to  establish  genera  in  departments  which  have  been  en- 
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riched  with  onlj  a  small  number  of  species,  and  where  there  is  as 
yet  no  tendency  in  one  set  of  characters  to  pass  abnost  insensibly,  by 
a  multitude  of  connecting  links,  into  another.  They  also  know  that 
the  difficulty  of  classification  augments,  and  that  the  artificial  nature 
of  their  divisions  becomes  more  apparent  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
number  of  objects  brought  to  light.  But  in  separating  families  and 
genera,  they  have  no  other  alternative  than  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  breaks  as  still  remain,  or  of  every  hiatus  in  the  chain  of  ani- 
mated beings  which  is  not  yet  filled  up.  So  in  geology,  we  may  be 
eventually  compelled  to  resort  to  sections  of  time  as  arbitrary,  and  as 
purely  conventional,  as  those  which  divide  the  history  of  human 
events  into  centuries.  But  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it 
is  more  convenient  to  use  the  interruptions  which  still  occur  in  the 
regular  sequence  of  geological  monuments,  as  boundary  lines  between 
our  principal  groups  or  periods,  even  though  the  groups  thus  esta- 
blished are  of  very  unequal  value. 

The  isolated  position  of  distinct  tertiary  deposits  in  different  parts 
of  Europe  has  been  already  alluded  to.  In  addition  to  the  difficulty 
presented  by  this  want  of  continuity  when  we  endeavour  to  settle 
the  chronological  relations  of  these  deposits,  another  arises  from  the 
frequent  dissimilarity  in  mineral  character  of  strata  of  contempora- 
neous date,  such,  for  example,  as  those  of  London  and  Paris  before 
mentioned.  The  identity  or  non-identity  of  species  is  also  a  criterion 
which  often  fails  us.  For  this  we  might  have  been  prepared,  for  we 
have  already  seen,  that  the  Mediterranean  and  Bed  Sea,  although 
within  70  miles  of  each  other,  on  each  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
have  each  their  peculiar  fauna ;  and  a  marked  difference  is  found  in 
the  four  groups  of  testacea  now  living  in  the  Baltic,  English  Channel, 
Black  Sea,  and  Mediterranean,  although  all  these  seas  have  many 
species  in  common.  In  like  manner  a  considerable  diversity  in  the 
fossils  of  different  tertiary  formations,  which  have  been  thrown 
down  in  distinct  seas,  estuaries,  bays,  and  lakes,  does  not  always 
imply  a  distinctness  in  the  times  when  they  were  produced,  but  may 
have  arisen  from  climate  and  conditions  of  physical  geography  wholly 
independent  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  now  abundantly  clear, 
as  the  result  of  geological  investigation,  that  different  sets  of  tertiary 
strata  immediately  superimposed  upon  each  other,  contain  distinct 
imbedded  species  of  fossils,  in  consequence  of  fluctuations  which  have 
been  going  on  in  the  animate  creation,  and  by  which  in  the  course  of 
ages  one  state  of  things  in  the  organic  world  has  been  substituted  for 
another  wholly  dissimilar.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  age  of  a  tertiary  deposit  is  more  modern,  so  is  its  fauna 
more  analogous  to  that  now  in  being  in  the  neighbouring  seas.  It  is 
this  law  of  a  nearer  agreement  of  the  fossil  testacea  with  the  species 
now  living,  which  may  often  furnish  us  with  a  clue  for  the  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  scattered  deposits,  where  we  cannot  avail  our- 
selves of  any  one  of  the  three  ordinary  chronological  tests ;  namely, 
superposition,  mineral  character,  and  the  specific  identity  of  the 
fossils. 
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Thus,  for  example,  on  the  African  border  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the 
height  of  40  feet,  and  sometimes  more,  above  its  level,  a  white  calca- 
reous formation  has  been  observed,  containing  several  hundred  species 
of  shells  differing  from  those  found  in  the  clay  and  volcanic  tuff  of 
the  country  round  Naples,  and  of  the  contiguous  island  of  Ischia. 
Another  deposit  has  been  found  at  Uddevalla,  in  Sweden,  in  which 
the  shells  do  not  agree  with  those  found  near  Naples.  But  although 
in  these  three  cases  there  may  be  scarcely  a  single  shell  common  to 
the  three  different  deposits,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  them  all  to 
one  period  (the  Post-Pliocene),  because  of  the  very  close  agreement 
of  the  fossil  species  in  every  instance  with  those  now  living  in  the 
contiguous  seas. 

To  take  another  example^  where  the  fossil  fauna  recedes  a  few 
steps  farther  back  from  our  own  times.    We  may  compare,  first,  the 
beds  of  loam  and  clay  bordering  the  Clyde  in  Scotland  (called  glacial 
by  some  geologists),  secondly,  others  of  fluvio-marine  origin  near 
Norwich,  and,  lastly,  a  third  set  often  rising  to  considerable  heights  in 
Sicily,  and  we  discover  that  in  every  case  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  shells  agree  with  species  still  living,  while  the  remainder  are 
extinct^    Hence  we  may  conclude  that  all  these,  greatly  diversified  as 
are  their  organic  remains,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  era,  or  to  a 
period  immediately  antecedent  to  the  Post-Pliocene,  because  there 
has  been  time  in  each  of  the  areas  alluded  to  for  an  equal  or  nearly 
equal  amount  of  change  in  the  marine  testaceous  fauna.    Contempo- 
raneousness of  origin  is  inferred  in  these  cases,  in  spite  of  the  most 
marked  differences  of  mineral  character  or  organic  contents,  from  a 
similar  degree  of  divergence  in  the  shells  from  those  now  living  in  the 
adjoining  seas.     The  advantage  of  such  a  test  consists  in  supplying 
us  with  a  common  point  of  departure  in  all  countries,  however  remote. 
But  the  farther  we  recede  from  the  present  times,  and  the  smaller 
the  relative  number  of  recent  as  compared  with  extinct  species  in 
the  tertiary  deposits,  the  less  confidence  can  we  place  in  the  exact 
value  of  such  a  test,  especially  when  comparing  the  strata  of  very 
distant   regions ;   for  we  cannot  presume  that  the  rate  of  former 
alterations  in  the  animate  world,  or  the  continual  going  out  and 
coming  in  of  species,  has  been  every  where  exactly  equal  in  equal 
quantities  of  time.     The  form  of  the  land  and  sea,  and  the  climate, 
may  have  changed  more  in  one  region  than  in  another  ;  and  conse- 
quently there  may  have  been  a  more  rapid  destruction  and  renova- 
tion of  species  in  one  part  of  the  gldbe  than  elsewhere.     Consider- 
ations of  this  kind  should  undoubtedly  put  us  on  our  guard  against 
relying  too  implicitly  on  the  accuracy  of  this  test ;  yet  it  can  never 
fail  to  throw  great  light  on  the  chronological  relations  of  tertiary 
groups  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Post-Pliocene  period. 

We  may  derive  a  conviction  of  this  truth  not  only  from  a  study  of 
geological  monuments  of  all  ages,  but  also  by  reflecting  on  the  ten- 
dency which  prevails  in  the  present  state  of  nature  to  a  uniform  rate 
of  simultaneous  fluctuation  in  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  whole  globe. 
The  grounds  of  such  a  doctrine  cannot  be  discussed  here,  and  I 
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have  explained  them  at  some  length  in  the  third  Book  of  the 
Principles  of  Geology,  where  the  causes  of  the  successive  extinction 
of  species  are  considered.  It  will  be  there  seen  that  each  local  change 
in  climate  and  physical  geography  is  attended  with  the  immediate 
increase  of  certain  species,  and  the  limitation  of  the  range  of  others. 
A  revolution  thus  effected  is  rarely^  if  ever,  confined  to  a  limited 
space,  or  to  one  geographical  province  of  animals  or  plants,  but 
affects  several  other  surrounding  and  contiguous  provinces.  In  each 
of  these,  moreover,  analogous  alterations  of  the  stations  and  habit- 
ations of  species  are  simultaneously  in  progress,  reacting  in  the 
manner  already  alluded  to  on  the  first  province.  Hence,  long  before 
the  geography  of  any  particular  district  can  be  essentially  altered, 
the  fiora  and  fauna  throughout  the  world  wiU  have  been  materially 
modified  by  countless  disturbances  in  the  mutual  relation  of  the  various 
members  of  the  organic  creation  to  each  other.  To  assume  that  in 
one  lai^e  area  inhabited  exclusively  by  a  single  assemblage  of  species 
any  importitnt  revolution  in  physical  geography  can  be  brought  about, 
while  other  areas  remain  stationary  in  regard  to  the  position  of  land 
and  sea,  the  height  of  mountains,  and  so  forth,  is  a  most  improbable 
hypothesis,  wholly  opposed  to  what  we  know  of  the  laws  now  governing 
the  aqueous  and  igneous  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  even  were  this 
conceivable,  the  communication  of  heat  and  cold  between  different 
parts  of  the  atmosphere  and  ocean  is  so  free  and  rapid,  that  the  tempe- 
rature of  certain  zones  cannot  be  materially  raised  or  lowered  without 
others  being  immediately  affected ;  and  the  elevation  or  diminution  in 
height  of  an  important  chain  of  mountains  or  the  submergence  of  a 
wide  tract  of  land  would  modify  the  climate  even  of  the  antipodes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  foregoing  allusions  to  organic  re* 
mains  the  testacea  or  the  shell-bearing  mollusca  are  selected  as  the 
most  useful  and  convenient  class  for  the  purposes  of  general  classifi- 
cation. In  the  first  place,  they  are  more  universally  distributed 
through  strata  of  every  age  than  any  other  organic  bodies.  Those 
families  of  fossils  which  are  of  rare  and  casual  occurrence  are  abso- 
lutely of  no  avail  in  establishing  a  chronological  arrangement.  If  we 
have  plants  alone  in  one  group  of  strata  and  the  bones  of  mammalia 
in  another,  we  can  draw  no  conclusion  respecting  the  affinity  or  dis* 
cordance  of  the  organic  beings  of  the  two  epochs  compared ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  if  we  have  plants  and  vertebrated  animals  in  one 
series  and  only  shells  in  another.  Although  corals  are  more  abund- 
ant, in  a  fossil  state,  than  plants,  reptiles,  or  fish,  they  are  still  rare 
when  contrasted  with  shells,  especially  in  the  European  tertiary  for- 
mations. The  utility  of  the  testacea  is,  moreover,  enhanced  by  the 
circumstance  that  some  forms  are  proper  to  the  sea,  others  to  the 
land,  and  others  to  freshwater.  Rivers  scarcely  ever  fail  to  carry 
down  into  their  deltas  some  land  shells,  together  with  species  which 
are  at  once  fluviatile  and  lacustrine.  By  this  means  we  learn  what 
terrestrial,  freshwater,  and  marine  species  co-existed  at  particular 
eras  of  the  past;  and  having  thus  identified  strata  formed  in  seas 
with  others  which  originated  contemporaneously  in  inland  lakes,  we 
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are  then  enabled  to  advance  a  step  farther,  and  show  that  certain 
quadrupeds  or  aquatic  plants,  found  fossil  in  lacustrine  formations, 
inhabited  the  globe  at  the  same  period  when  certain  fish,  reptiles,  and 
soophytes  liyed  in  the  ocean. 

Among  other  characters  of  the  molluscous  animals,  which  render 
them  extremely  valuable  in  settling  chronological  questions  in  geology, 
may  be  mentioned,  first,  the  wide  geographical  range  of  many  species ; 
and,  secondly,  what  is  probably  a  consequence  of  the  former,  the  great 
duration  of  species  in  this  class,  for  they  appear  to  have  surpassed  in 
longevity  the  greater  number  of  the  mammalia  and  fish.  Had  each 
species  inhabited  a  very  limited  space,  it  could  never,  when  imbedded 
in  strata,  have  enabled  the  geologist  to  identify  deposits  at  distant 
points ;  or  had  they  each  lasted  but  for  a  brief  period,  they  could 
have  thrown  no  light  on  the  connection  of  rocks  placed  far  from  each 
other  in  the  chronological,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed,  vertical  series. 

Many  authors  have  divided  the  European  tertiary  strata  into 
three  groups — lower,  middle,  and  upper ;  the  lower  comprising  the 
oldest  formations  of  Paris  and  London  before-mentioned  ;  the  middle 
those  of  Bordeaux  and  Touraine;  and  the  upper  all  those  newer 
than  the  middle  group. 

When  engaged  in  1828  in  preparing  my  work  on  the  Principles  of 
Geology,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  classing  the  whole  series  of  tertiary 
strata  in  four  groups,  and  endeavouring  to  find  characters  for  each, 
expressive  of  their  different  degrees  of  affinity  to  the  living  fauna. 
With  this  view,  I  obtained  information  respecting  the  specific  iden- 
tity of  many  tertiary  and  recent  shells  from  several  Italian  naturalists, 
and  among  others  from  Professors  Bonelli,  Guidotti,  and  Costa. 
Having  in  1829  become  acquainted  with  M.  Deshayes,  of  Paris, 
already  well  known  by  his  conchological  works,  I  learnt  from  him 
that  he  had  arrived,  by  independent  researches,  and  by  the  study  of  a 
large  collection  of  fossil  and  recent  shells,  at  very  similar  views  re- 
specting the  arrangement  of  tertiary  formations.  At  my  request  he 
dbrew  up,  in  a  tabular  form,  lists  of  all  the  shells  known  to  him  to 
occur  both  in  some  tertiary  formation  and  in  a  living  state,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proportional  number  of  fossil 
species  identical  with  the  recent  which  characterized  successive 
groups ;  and  this  table,  planned  by  us  in  common,  was  published  by 
me  in  1833.*  The  number  of  tertiary  fossil  shells  examined  by 
M.  Deshayes  was  about  3000 ;  and  the  recent  species  with  which 
they  had  been  compared  about  6000.  The  result  then  arrived  at 
was,  that  in  the  lower  tertiary  strata,  or  those  of  London  and  Paris, 
there  were  about  3  J  per  cent,  of  species  identical  with  recent ;  in  the 
ndddle  tertiary  of  the  Loire  and  Gironde  about  17  per  cent.  ;  and  in 
the  upper  tertiary  or  Subapennine  beds,  from  35  to  50  per  cent.  In 
formations  still  more  modem,  some  of  which  I  had  particularly 
studied  in  Sicily,  where  they  attain  a  vast  thickness  and  elevation 
above  the  sea,  the  number  of  species  identical  with  those  now  living 

*  See  Ftinc  of  GeoL  roL  liL,  Ist  ed. 
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was  believed  to  be  from  90  to  95  per  cent.  For  the  sake  of  clearness 
and  brevity,  I  proposed  to  give  short  technical  names  to  these  four 
groups,  or  the  periods  to  which  they  respectively  belonged.  I 
called  the  first  or  oldest  of  them  Eocene,  the  second  Miocene,  the 
third  Older  Pliocene,  and  the  last  or  fourth  Newer  Pliocene.  The 
first  of  the  above  terms.  Eocene,  is  derived  from  ritac,  eos,  dawn,  and 
iraiyoc,  cainos,  recent^  because  the  fossil  shells  of  this  period  contain 
an  extremely  small  proportion  of  living  species,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  indicating  the  dawn  of  the  existing  state  of  the  testaceous 
fauna,  no  recent  species  having  been  detected  in  the  older  or  secon- 
dary rocks. 

The  term  Miocene  (from  iiiiov^  melon,  less^  and  raci^oc,  cainos, 
recenty)  is  intended  to  express  a  minor  proportion  of  recent  species 
(of  testacea),  the  term  Pliocene  (from  irXeiov,  pleion,  morey  and  KaivoQ, 
cainos,  recent^)  a  comparative  plurality  of  the  same.  It  may  assist 
the  memory  of  students  to  remind  them,  that  the  Miocene  contain  a 
minor  proportion,  and  FHoeene  a  comparative  p/urality  of  recent 
species ;  and  that  the  greater  number  of  recent  species  always  implies 
the  more  modem  origin  of  the  strata. 

It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  this  nomenclature  that  certain 
species  of  infusoria  found  in  the  chalk  are  still  existing,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Miocene  and  Older  Pliocene  deposits  often  contain  the 
remains  of  mammalia,  reptiles,  and  fish,  exclusively  of  extinct  species. 
But  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  terms  Eocene,  Miocene, 
and  Pliocene  were  originally  invented  with  reference  purely  to  con- 
chological  data,  and  in  that  sense  have  always  been  and  are  still  used 
by  me. 

The  distribution  of  the  fossil  species  from  which  the  results  before 
mentioned  were  obtained  in  1830  by  M.  Deshayes  was  as  follows :  — 

In  the  formations  of  the  Pliocene  periods,  older  and  newer     -      777 
In  the  Miocene         ......     io21 

In  the  Eocene  -  -  -  -  -    .       -    123S 

3036 

Since  the  year  1830  the  progress  of  conchological  science  has  been 
most  rapid,  and  the  number  of  living  species  obtained  from  different 
parts  of  the  globe  has  been  raised  from  about  5000  to  more  than 
10,000.  New  fossil  species  have  also  been  added  to  our  collections  in 
great  abundance ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  copious  supply  of  in- 
dividuals both  of  fossil  and  recent  species,  some  of  which  were  pre- 
viously very  rare,  have  been  procured,  affording  more  ample  data 
for  determining  the  specific  character.  Besides  the  reforms  intro- 
duced in  consequence  of  these  new  zoological  facilities,  other  errors 
of  a  geological  nature  have  been  in  many  instances  removed. 

Post-Pliocene  Formations. 

I  have  adopted  the  term  Post-Pliocene  for  those  strata  which  are 
sometimes  called  post-tertiary  or  modem,  and  which  are  characterized 
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by  having  all  the  imbedded  fossil  shells  identical  with  species  now 
living,  whereas  even  the  Newer  Pliocene,  or  newest  of  the  tertiary 
deposits  above*  alluded  to,  contain  always  some  small  proportion  of 
shells  of  extinct  species. 

These  modem  formations,  thus  defined,  comprehend  not  only  those 
strata  which  can  be  shown  to  have  originated  since  the  earth  was 
inhabited  by  man,  but  also  deposits  of  far  greater  extent  and 
thickness,  in  which  no  signs  of  man  or  his  works  can  be  detected. 
In  some  of  these,  of  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  times  of  history  and 
tradition,  the  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds  have  been  met  with  of 
species  which  probably  never  co-existed  with  the  human  race,  as,  for 
example,  the  mammoth,  mastodon,  megatherium,  and  others,  and  yet 
the  shells  are  the  same  as  those  now  living. 

That  portion  of  the  post-pliocene  group  which  belongs  to  the 
human  epoch,  and  which  is  sometimes  called  Recent^  forms  a  very 
unimportant  feature  in  the  geological  structure  of  the  earth's  crust 
I  have  shown,  however,  in  *'  The  Principles,"  where  the  recent 
changes  of  the  earth  illustrative  of  geology  are  described  at  length, 
that  the  deposits  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  seas  within 
the  last  4000  or  5000  years  can  neither  be. insignificant  in  volume  or 
extent.  They  lie  hidden,  for  the  most  part,  from  our  sight ;  but  we 
have  opportunities  of  examining  them  at  certain  points  where  newly- 
gained  land  in  the  deltas  of  rivers  has  been  cut  through  during 
floods,  or  where  coral  reefs  are  growing  rapidly,  or  where  the  bed  of 
a  sea  or  lake  has  been  heaved  up  by  subterranean  movements  and 
laid  dry.  Their  age  may  be  recognized  either  by  our  finding  in 
them  the  bones  of  man  in  a  fossil  state,  that  is  to  say,  imbedded  in 
them  by  natural  causes,  or  by  their  containing  articles  fabricated  by 
the  hands  of  man. 

Thus  at  Puzzuoli,  near  Naples,  marine  strata  are  seen  containing 
fragments  of  sculpture,  pottery,  and  the  remains  of  buildings,  together 
with  innumerable  shells  retaining  in  part  their  colour,  and  of  the 
same  species  as  those  now  inhabiting  the  Bay  of  Baiae.  The 
uppermost  of  these  beds  is  about  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Their  emergence  can  be  proved  to  have  taken  place  since  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.*  Now  here,  as  in  almost  every 
instance  where  any  alterations  of  level  have  been  going  on  in 
historical  periods,  it  is  found  that  rocks  containing  shells,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  which  still  inhabit  the  neighbouring  sea,  may  be  traced 
for  some  distance  into  the  interior,  and  often  to  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thus,  in  the  country  round 
Naples,  the  post-pliocene  strata,  consisting  of  clay  and  horizontal 
beds  of  volcanic  tuff,  rise  at  certain  points  to  the  height  of  1500  feet. 
Although  the  marine  shells  are  exclusively  of  living  species,  they  are 
not  accompanied  like  those  on  the  coast  at  Puzzuoli  by  any  traces  of 
man  or  his  works.  Had  any  such  been  discovered,  it  would  have 
afforded  to  the  antiquary  and  geologist  matter  of  great  surprise, 

♦  See  Principles,  Index,  **  Serapis." 
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since  it  would  have  shown  that  man  was  an  inhabitant  of  that  part 
of  the  globe,  while  the  materials  composing  the  present  hiUs  and 
plains  of  Campania  were  still  in  the  progress  of  deposition  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea ;  whereas  we  know  that  for  nearly  3000  years,  or 
from  the  times  of  the  earliest  Greek  colonists,  no  material  revolution 
in  the  physical  geography  of  that  part  of  Italy  has  occurred. 

In  Ischia,  a  small  island  near  Naples,  composed  in  like  manner  of 
marine  and  volcanic  formations.  Dr.  Philippi  collected  in  the  strati- 
fied tuff  and  clay  ninety-two  species  of  shells  of  existing  species.  In 
the  centre  of  Ischia,  the  lofty  hill  called  Epomeo,  or  San  Nicola,  is 
composed  of  greenish  indurated  tuff,  of  a  prodigious  thickness,  inter- 
stratified  in  some  parts  with  marl,  and  here  and  there  with  great 
beds  of  solid  lava.  Yisconti  ascertained  by  trigonometrical  measure- 
ment that  this  mountain  was  2605  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Not  far  from  its  summit,  at  the  height  of  about  2000  feet,  as  also 
near  Moropano,  a  village  only  100  feet  lower,  on  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  mountain,  I  collected,  in  1828,  many  shells  of  species 
now  inhabiting  the  neighbouring  gulf.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
great  mass  of  Epomeo  was  not  only  raised  to  its  present  height,  but 
was  s^Bo  formed  beneath  the  waters,  within  the  Post-Pliocene  period. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  of  no  small  interest,  that  the  fossil  shells  from 
these  modern  tuffs  of  the  volcanic  region  surrounding  the  Bay  of 
Baiae,  although  none  of  them  extinct,  indicate  a  slight  want  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  ancient  fauna  and  that  now  inhabiting  the 
Mediterranean.  Philippi  informs  us  that  when  he  and  M.  Scacchi  had 
collected  ninety-nine  species  of  them,  he  found  that  only  one,  Pecten 
meditu^  now  living  in  the  Red  Sea,  was  absent  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Notwithstanding  this,  he  adds,  ''  the  condition  of  the  sea 
when  the  tufaceous  beds  were  deposited  must  have  been  considerably 
different  from  its  present  state;  for  TeUina  striata  was  then  common, 
and  is  now  rare ;  Lucina  gpinosa  was  both  more  abundant  and  grew 
to  a  larger  size ;  Lucina  /ragiHs,  now  rare,  and  hardly  measuring 
6  lines,  then  attained  the  enormous  dimensions  of  14  lines,  and 
was  extremely  abundant ;  and  Ostrea  lamellosa^  Broc,  no  longer  met 
with  near  Naples,  existed  at  that  time,  and  attained  a  size  so  large 
that  one  lower  valve  has  been  known  to  measure  5  inches  9  lines 
in  length,  4  inches  in  breadth,  1^  inch  in  thickness,  and  weighed 
26^  ounces."  • 

There  are  other  parts  of  Europe  where  no  volcanic  action  manifests 
itself  at  the  surface,  as  at  Naples,  whether  by  the  eruption  of  lava 
or  by  earthquakes,  and  yet  where  the  land  and  bed  of  the  adjoining 
sea  are  undergoing  upheavaL  The  motion  is  so  gradual  as  to  be  insen- 
sible to  the  inhabitants,  being  only  ascertainable  by  careful  scientific 
measurements  compared  after  long  intervals.  Such  an  upward  move- 
ment has  been  proved  to  be  in  progress  in  Norway  and  Sweden 
throughout  an  area  about  1000  miles  N.  and  S.,  and  for  an  unknown 
distance  E.  and  W.,  the  amount  of  elevation  always  increasing  as  we 

*  QeoL  Qoort  Joum.  vol.  il  Memoirs,  p.  15. 
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proceed  towards  the  North  Cape,  where  it  may  equal  5  feet  in  a 
century.  If  we  could  assume  that  there  had  been  an  average  rise  of 
2^  feet  in  each  hundred  years  for  the  last  fifty  centuries,  this  would 
give  an  elevation  of  125  feet  in  that  period.  In  other  words,  it  would 
follow  that  the  shores,  and  a  considerable  area  of  the  former  bed  of 
the  Baltic  and  North  Sea,  had  been  uplifted  vertically  to  that  amount, 
and  converted  into  land  in  the  course  of  the  last  5000  years.  Ac- 
<;ordingly,  we  find  near  Stockholm  in  Sweden  horizontal  beds  of 
sand,  loam,  and  marl  containing  the  same  peculiar  assemblage  of 
testacea  which  now  live  in  the  brackish  waters  of  the  Baltic.  Mingled 
with  thesc^  at  different  depths,  have  been  detected  various  wcrks  of 
art  implying  a  rude  state  of  civilization,  and  some  vessels  built  before 
the  introduction  of  iron,  the  whole  marine  formation  having  been 
upraised,  so  that  the  upper  beds  are  now  60  feet  higher  than  the 
«urface  of  the  Baltic.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  recent  strata, 
both  to  the  north-west  and  south  of  Stockholm,  other  deposits  similar 
in  mineral  composition  occur,  which  ascend  to  greater  heights,  in 
which  precisely  the  same  assemblage  of  fossil  shells  is  met  with,  but 
without  any  intermixture  of  human  bones  or  fabricated  articles. 

On  the  opposite  or  western  coast  of  Sweden,  at  Uddevalla,  post- 
pliocene  strata,  containing  recent  shells,  not  of  that  brackish  water 
character  peculiar  to  the  Baltic,  but  such  as  now  live  in  the  northern 
ocean,  ascend  to  the  height  of  200  feet ;  and  beds  of  clay  and  sand  of 
the  same  age  attain  elevations  of  300  and  even  700  feet  in  Norway, 
where  they  have  been  usually  described  as  *^  raised  beaches."  They 
are,  however,  thick  deposits  of  submarine  origin,  spreading  far  and 
wide,  and  filling  valleys  in  the  granite  and  gneiss,  just  as  the  tertiary 
formations,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  cover  or  fill  depressions  in 
the  older  rocks. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  the  fossil  fauna  charac- 
terizing these  upraised  sands  and  clays  consists  exclusively  of  ex- 
isting northern  species  of  testacea,  yet,  according  to  Lov^n  (an  able 
living  naturalist  of  Norway),  the  species  do  not  constitute  such  an 
assemblage  as  now  inhabits  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  German 
Ocean.  On  the  contrary,  they  decidedly  represent  a  more  arctic 
fauna.*  In  order  to  find  the  same  species  fiourishing  in  equal  abun- 
dance, or  in  many  cases  to  find  them  at  all,  we  must  go  northwards 
to  higher  latitudes  than  Uddevalla  in  Sweden,  or  even  nearer  the 
pole  than  Central  Norway. 

Judging  by  the  uniformity  of  climate  now  prevailing  from  century 
to  century,  and  the  insensible  rate  of  variation  in  the  organic  world  in 
our  own  times,  we  may  presume  that  an  extremely  lengthened  period 
was  required  even  for  so  slight  a  modification  of  the  molluscous  faun% 
as  that  of  which  the  evidence  is  here  brought  to  light.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  every  reason  for  inferring  on  independent  grounds 
(namely,  the  rate  of  upheaval  of  land  in  modern  times)  that  the 
antiquity  of  the  deposits  in  question  must  be  very  great.     For  if 

*  Quart.  Geol  Joom.  4  Memo.  p.  4S. 
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we  assume,  as  before  suggested,  that  the  mean  rate  of  continuous 
Tertical  elevation  has  amounted  to  2^  feet  in  a  century  (and  this  is 
probably  a  high  average),  it  would  require  27,500  years  for  the  sea- 
coast  to  attain  the  height  of  700  feet,  without  making  allowance  for 
any  pauses  such  as  are  now  experienced  in  a  large  part  of  Norway, 
or  for  any  oscillations  of  leveL 

In  England,  buried  ships  have  been  found  in  the  ancient  and  now 
deserted  channels  of  the  Bother  in  Sussex,  of  the  Mersey  in  Kent, 
and  the  Thames  near  London.  Canoes  and  stone-hatchets  have  been 
dug  up,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  peat  and  shell-marl ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence,  as  in  Sweden,  Italy,  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  world,  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  the  adjoining  coast,  having 
been  uplifted  bodily  to  considerable  heights  within  the  human  period. 
Recent  strata  have  been  traced  along  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili, 
inclosing  shells  in  abundance,  all  agreeing  specifically  with  those  now 
swarming  in  the  Pacific.  In  one  bed  of  this  kind,  in  the  island  of 
San  Lorenzo,  near  Lima,  Mr.  Darwin  found,  at  the  altitude  of  85 
feet  above  the  sea,  pieces  of  cotton-thread,  plaited  rush,  and  the 
head  of  a  stalk  of  Indian  com,  the  whole  of  which  had  evidently 
been  imbedded  with  the  shells.  At  the  same  height  on  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland,  he  found  other  signs  corroborating  the  opinion 
that  the  ancient  bed  of  the  sea  had  there  also  been  uplifted  85  feet, 
since  the  region  was  first  peopled  by  the  Peruvian  race.*  But 
similar  shelly  masses  are  also  met  with  at  much  higher  elevations,  at 
innumerable  points  between  the  Chilian  and  Peruvian  Andes  and 
the  sea-coast,  in  whi<ih  no  human  remains  were  ever,  or  in  all  pro- 
bability ever  will  be,  discovered. 

In  the  West  Indies,  also»  in  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  a  solid  lime- 
stone occurs,  at  the  level  of  the  sea-beach,  enveloping  human  skele- 
tons. The  stone  is  extremely  hard,  and  chiefly  composed  of  com- 
minuted shell  and  coral,  with  here  and  there  some  entire  corals  and 
shells,  of  species  now  living  in  the  adjacent  ocean.  With  them  are 
included  arrow-heads,  fragments  of  pottery,  and  other  articles  of 
human  workmanship.  A  limestone  with  similar  contents  has  been 
formed,  and  is  still  forming,  in  St.  Domingo.  But  there  are  also 
more  ancient  rocks  in  the  West  Indian  Archipelago,  as  in  Cuba,  near 
the  Havanna,  and  in  other  islands,  in  which  are  shells  identical  with 
those  now  living  in  corresponding  latitudes;  some  well-preserved, 
others  in  the  state  of  casts,  all  referable  to  the  post-pliocene  period. 

I  have  already  described  in  the  seventh  chapter,  p.  84.,  what  would 
be  the  effects  of  oscillations  and  changes  of  level  in  any  region  drained 
by  a  great  river  and  its  tributaries,  supposing  the  area  to  be  first 
depressed  several  hundred  feet,  and  then  re-elevated.  I  believe  that 
such  changes  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea  have  actually  oc- 
curred in  the  post-pliocene  era  in  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  and  in  that  of  the  Rhine.  The  accumulation  of  fluviatile 
matter  in  a  delta  during  a  slow  subsidence  may  raise  the  newly 

*  Journal,  p.  451. 
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gained  land  superficially  at  the  same  rate  at  which  its  foundations 
sink,  so  that  these  may  go  down  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  per- 
pendicularly, and  yet  the  sea  bordering  the  delta  may  always  be 
excluded,  the  whole  deposit  continuing  to  be  terrestrial  or  freshwater 
in  character.  This  appears  to  have  happened  in  the  deltas  both  of 
the  Po  and  Granges,  for  recent  artesian  borings,  penetrating  to  the 
depth  of  400  feet,  have  there  shown  that  fluviatile  strata,  with  shells 
of  recent  species,  together  with  ancient  surfaces  of  land  supporting 
turf  and  forests,  are  depressed  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  sea  leveL* 
Should  these  countries  be  once  more  slowly  upraised,  the  rivers  would 
carve  out  valleys  through  the  horizontal  and  unconsolidated  strata  as 
they  rose,  sweeping  away  the  greater  portion  of  them,  and  leaving 
mere  fragments  in  the  shape  of  terraces  skirting  newly-formed  allu- 
vial plains,  as  monuments  of  the  former  levels  at  which  the  rivers 
ran.  Of  this  nature  are  '*  the  bluffs,"  or  river  cliffs,  now  bounding 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  throughout  a  large  portion  of  its 
course.     Thus  let  a  b,  fig.  106.,  represent  the  alluvial  plain  of  the 
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Mississippi,  a  plain  which,  at  the  point  alluded  to,  is  more  than 
30  miles  broad,  and  is  truly  a  prolongation  of  the  modern  delta  of 
that  river.  It  is  bounded  by  bluffs,  the  upper  portions  of  which 
consist,  both  on  the  east  and  west  side,  of  shelly  loam.  No.  2.  rising 
from  100  to  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  containing  land 
and  freshwater  shells  of  the  genera  JSeliXy  PupcLy  Succineaj  and 
Lymneay  of  the  same  species  as  those  now  inhabiting  the  neighbouring 
forests  and  swamps.  In  the  same  loam  also.  No.  2.,  are  found  the 
bones  of  the  Mastodon,  Elephant,  Megalpnyx,  and  other  extinct 
quadrupeds. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  deposits  forming  the  46lta 
and  alluvial  plain  of  the  Mississippi  consist  of  sedimentary  matter, 
extending  over  an  area  of  30,000  square  miles,  and  known  in  some 
parts  to  be  several  hundred  feet  deep.  Although  we  cannot  estimate 
correctly  how  many  years  it  may  have  required  for  the  river  to  bring 
down  from  the  upper  country  so  large  a  quantity  of  earthy  matter — 
the  data  for  such  a  computation  being  as  yet  incomplete, — we  may 
still  approximate  to  a  minimum  of  the  time  which  such  an  operation 
must  have  taken,  by  ascertaining  experimentally  the  annual  discharge 
of  water  by  the  Mississippi,  and  the  mean  annual  amount  of  solid  matter 
contained  in  its  waters.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  time  required 
would  lead  us  to  assign  a  high  antiquity,  amounting  to  many  tens  of 

*  See  Piinciples,  8th  ed.,  pp.  260—268. 
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thousands  of  jears  to  the  existing  delta,  the  origin  of  which  is  never- 
theless an  event  of  jesterdaj  when  contrasted  with  those  terraces, 
e,  and  de^  fig.  106,  formed  of  the  loam  No.  2.  ahove  mentioned.  These 
materials  of  the  blufis  a  and  d,  were  produced,  the  reader  will  observe, 
during  the  first  part  of  that  great  oscillation  of  level  which  depressed 
to  a  depth  of  200  feet  a  larger  area  than  the  modem  delta  and  plain 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  then  restored  the  region  to  its  former  position.* 

Loess  of  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine, — A  similar  succession  of  geo« 
graphical  changes,  attended  by  the  production  of  a  fluviatile  formation, 
singularly  resembling  that  which  bounds  the  great  plain  of  the 
Mississippi,  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  hjdrographical  basin  of  the 
.Rhine,  since  the  time  when  that  basin  had  already  acquired  its  present 
outline  of  hill  and  valley.  I  allude  to  the  deposit  provincially  termed 
loess  in  part  of  Germany,  or  Uhm  in  Alsace,  filled  with  land  and 
freshwater  shells  of  existing  species.  It  is  a  finely  comminuted  sand  or 
pulverulent  loam  of  a  yellowish  grey  colour,  consisting  chiefly  of  argil, 
laceous  matter  combined  with  a  sixth  part  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a 
sixth  of  quartzose  and  micaceous  sand.  It  often  contains  calcareous 
sandy  concretions  or  nodules,  rarely  exceeding  the  size  of  a  man's 
head.  Its  entire  thickness  amounts,  in  some  places,  to  between  200 
and  300  feet ;  yet  there  are  often  no  signs  of  stratification  in  the 
mass,  except  here  and  there  at  the  bottom,  where  there  is  occasionally 
a  slight  intermixture  of  drifted  materials  derived  from  subjacent  rocks. 
Unsolidified  as  it  is,  and  of  so  perishable  a  nature,  that  every  stream- 
let flowing  over  it  cuts  out  for  itself  a  deep  gully,  it  usuaUy  terminates 
in  a  vertical  cliff,  from  the  surface  of  which  land  shells  are  seen  here 
and  there  to  project  in  relief.  In  all  these  features  it  presents  a 
precise  counterpart  to  the  loess  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  so  homo- 
geneous as  generally  to  exhibit  no  signs  of  stratification,  owing,  pro- 
bably, to  its  materials  having  been  derived  from  a  common  source, 
and  having  been  accumulated  by  a  uniform  action.  Yet  it  displays 
in  some  few  places  decided  marks  of  successive  deposition,  where 
coarser  and  finer  materials  alternate,  especially  near  the  bottom. 
Calcareous  concretions,  also  enclosing  land-shells,  are  sometimes  ar- 
ranged in  horizontal  layers.  It  is  a  remarkable  deposit,  from  its 
position,  wide  extent,  and  thickness,  its  homogeneous  mineral  com- 
position, and  freshwater  origin.  Its  distribution  clearly  shows 
that  after  the  great  valley  of  the  Rhine,  from  Schaffhausen  to  Bonn, 
had  acquired  its  present  form,  having  its  bottom  strewed  over  with 
coarse  gravel,  a  period  arrived  when  it  became  filled  up  from  side  to 
side  with  fine  mud,  which  was  also  poured  from  the  Rhine  into  the 
valleys  of  its  principal  tributaries. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  may  be  traced  far  into  Wiirtemberg,  up  the 
valley  of  the  Neckar,  and  from  Frankfort,  up  the  valley  of  the  Main, 
to  above  Dettelbach.  I  have  also  seen  it  spreading  over  the  country  of 
Mayence,  Eppelsheim,  and  Worms,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  on  the  table-land  above  the  Bergstrasse,  be* 

*  I^eU's  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States^  toL  ii,  chap,  xxxir. 
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tween  Wieslocb  and  Bruchsal,  where  i^  attaios  a  thickness  of  200  feet. 
Near  Strasburg,  large  masses  of  it  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  Yosges 
on  the  left  bank,  and  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest 
on  the  right  bank.  The  Kaiserstuhl,  a  volcanic  mountain  which 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  of  the  Rhine  near  Freiburg,  has 
been  covered  almost  everywhere  with  this  loam,  as  have  the  extinct 
volcanos  between  Coblentz  and  Bonn.  Near  Andernach,  in  the 
Kirchweg,  the  loess  containing  the  usual  shells  alternates  with  vol* 
canic  matter;  and  over  the  whole  are  strewed  lajers  of  pumice, 
lapilli,  and  volcanic  sand,  from  10  to  15  feet  thick,  very  much  re- 
sembling the  ejections  under  which  Pompeii  lies  buried.  There  is  no 
passage  at  this  upper  junction  from  the  loess  into  the  pumiceous  super- 
stratum; and  this  last  follows  the  slope  of  the  hill,  just  as  it  would 
have  done  had  it  fallen  in  showers  from  the  air  on  a  declivity  partly 
formed  of  loess. 

But,  in  general,  the  loess  overlies  all  the  volcanic  products,  even 
those  between  Neuwied  and  Bonn,  which  have  the  most  modern 
aspect ;  and  it  has  filled  up  in  part  the  crater  of  the  Roderberg,  an 
extinct  volcano  near  Bonn.  In  1833  a  well  was  sunk  at  the  bottom 
of  this  crater,  through  70  feet  of  loess,  in  part  of  which  were  the 
usual  calcareous  concretions. 
^  The  interstratification  above  alluded  to,  of  loess  with  layers  of 

pumice  and  volcanic  ashes,  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  both  during 
and  since  its  deposition  some  of  the  last  volcanic  eruptions  of  the 
Lower  Eifel  have  taken  place.  Should  such  a  conclusion  be  adopted, 
we  should  be  called  upon  to  assign  a  very  modern  date  to  these 
eruptions.  This  curious  point,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  reconsidered ; 
since  it  may  possibly  have  happened  that  the  waters  of  the  Rhine, 
swollen  by  the  melting  of  snow  and  ice,  and  flowing  at  a  great  height 
through  a  valley  choked  up  with  loess,  may  have  swept  away  the 
loose  superficial  scorisp  and  pumice  of  the  Eifel  volcanos,  and  spread 
them  out  occasionally  over  the  yellow  loam.  Sometimes,  also,  the 
melting  of  snow  on  the  slope  of  small  volcanic  cones  may  have  given 
rise  to  local  floods,  capable  of  sweeping  down  light  pumice  into  the 
adjacent  low  grounds. 

The  first  idea  which  has  occurred  to  most  geologists,  after  ex- 
amining the  loess  between  Mayence  and  Basle,  is,  to  imagine  that  a 
great  lake  once  extended  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  between 
those  two  places.  Such  a  lake  may  have  sent  ofi*  large  branches  up 
the  course  of  the  Main,  Neckar,  and  other  tributary  valleys,  in  all  of 
which  large  patches  of  loess  are  now  seen.  The  barrier  of  the 
lake  might  be  placed  somewhere  in  the  narrow  and  picturesque 
gorge  of  the  Rhine  between  Bingen  and  Bonn.  But  this  theory  fails 
altogether  to  explain  the  phenomena ;  when  we  discover  that  that 
gorge  itself  has  once  been  filled  with  loess,  which  must  have  been 
tranquilly  deposited  in  it,  as  also  in  the  lateral  valley  of  the  Lahn, 
communicating  with  the  gorge.  The  loess  has  also  overspread  the 
high  adjoining  platform  near  the  village  of  Plaidt  above  Andernach. 
Nay,  on .  proceeding  farther  down  to  the  north,  we  discover  that  the 
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hills  which  skirt  the  great  valley  between  Bonn  and  Cologne  have 
loess  on  their  flanks^  which  also  covers  here  and  there  the  gravel  of 
the  plain  as  far  as  Cologne,  and  the  nearest  rising  grounds. 

Besides  these  objections  to  the  lake  theory,  the  loess  is  met  with 
near  Basle,  capping  hills  more  than  1200  feet  above  the  sea:  so  that 
a  barrier  of  land  capable  of  separating  the  supposed  lake  from  the 
ocean  would  require  to  be,  at  least,  as  high  as  the  mountains  called 
the  Siebengebirge,  near  Bonn,  the  loftiest  summit  of  which,  the 
Oehlberg,  is  1209  feet  above  the  Rhine  and  1369  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  would  be  necessary,  moreover,  to  place  this  lofty  barrier  some- 
where below  Cologne,  or  precisely  where  the  level  of  the  land  is  now 
lowest. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  supposing  one  continuous  lake  of  sufficient 
extent  and  depth  to  allow  of  the  simultaneous  accumulation  of  the 
loess,  at  various  heights,  throughout  the  whole  area  where  it  now 
occurs,  I  formerly  suggested  that,  subsequently  to  the  period  when 
the  countries  now  drained  by  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries  had 
nearly  acquired  their  actual  form  and  geographical  features,  they 
were  again  depressed  gradually  by  a  movement  like  that  now  in 
progress  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.*  In  proportion  as  tlie 
whole  district  was  lowered,  the  general  fall  of  the  waters  between 
the  Alps  and  the  ocean  was  lessened ;  and  both  the  main  and  lateral 
valleys,  becoming  more  subject  to  river  inundations,  were  partially 
filled  up  with  fluviatile  silt,  containing  land  and  freshwater  shells. 
"When  a  thickness  of  many  hundred  feet  of  loess  had  been  thrown 
down  slowly  by  this  operation,  the  whole  region  was  once  more 
upheaved  gradually.  During  this  upward  movement  most  of  the 
fine  loam  would  be  carried  off  by  the  denuding  power  of  rains  and 
rivers ;  and  thus  the  original  valleys  might  have  been  re-excavated, 
and  the  country  almost  restored  to  its  pristine  state,  with  the 
exception  of  some  masses  and  patches  of  loess  such  as  still  remain, 
and  which,  by  their  frequency  and  remarkable  homogeneousness  of 
composition  and  fossils,  attest  the  ancient  continuity  and  common 
origin  of  the  whole.  By  imagining  these  oscillations  of  level,  we 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  erecting  and  afterwards  removing  a 
mountain  barrier  sufficiently  high  to  exclude  the  ocean  from  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rhine  during  the  period  of  the  accumulation  of  the  loess. 

The  proportion  of  land  shells  of  the  genera  Helix^  Pupa^  and 
BulimuSj  is  very  large  in  the  loess;  but  in  many  places  aquatic 
species  of  the  genera  Lymnea^  Paludinc^  and  Planorhis  are  also  found. 
These  may  have  been  carried  away  during  fioods  from  shallow  pools 
and  marshes  bordering  the  river ;  and  the  great  extent  of  marshy 
ground  caused  by  the  wide  overflowings  of  rivers  above  supposed 
would  favour  the  multiplication  of  amphibious  moUusks,  such  as  the 
Succinea  (fig.  107.),  which  is  almost  everywhere  characteristic  of 
this  formation,  and  is  sometimes  accompanied,  as  near  Bonn,  by 
another  species,  S,  amphibia  (fig:  34.  p.  29.).   Among  other  abundant 

*  Prihc.  of  GeoL  3d  edition,  1S34,  voL  ill.  p.  414. 
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fossils  are  Helix  plebeium  and  Pupa  muscorum.  (See  Figures.) 
Both  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  shells  preserved  in  the  loess  are  of 

Fig.  107.  Fig.  108.  Fig.  109. 

Succinea  ebmgtOa,  Pupa  nuucorum.  HeiU pU^eimm, 

most  fragile  and  delicate  structure,  and  jet  they  are  almost  invariably 
perfect  and  uninjured.  They  must  have  been  broken  to  pieces  had 
they  been  swept  along  by  a  violent  inundation.  Even  the  colour  of 
some  of  the  land  shells,  as  that  of  Helix  nemoralisy  is  occasionally 
preserved. 

Bones  of  vertebrated  animals  are  rare  in  the  loess,  but  those  of  the 
mammoth,  horse,  and  some  other  quadrupeds  have  been  met  with. 
At  the  village  of  Binningen,  and  the  hills  called  Bruder  Holz,  near 
Basle,  I  found  the  vertebrae  of  fish,  together  with  the  usual  shells. 
These  vertebrae,  according  to  M.  Agassiz,  belong  decidedly  to  the 
Shark  family,  perhaps  to  the  genus  Lamna.  In  explanation  of  their 
occurrence  among  land  and  freshwater  shells,  it  may  be  stated  that 
certain  fish  of  this  family  ascend  the  Senegal,  Amazon,  and  other 
great  rivers,  to  the  distance  of  several  hundred  miles  from  the 


ocean.* 


At  Cannstadt,  near  Stuttgardt,  in  a  valley  also  belonging  to  the 
hydrographical  basin  of  the  Rhine,  I  have  seen  the  loess  pass 
downwards  into  beds  of  calcareous  tuff  and  travertin.  Several 
valleys  in  northern  Germany,  as  that  of  the  Hm  at  Weimar,  and 
that  of  the  Tonna,  north  of  Gothn,  exhibit  similar  masses  of  modern 
limestone  filled  with  recent  shells  of  the  genera  PlanorbiSj  Lymnea^ 
PaltidinOy  &c.,  from  50  to  80  feet  thick,  with  a  bed  of  loess  much 
resembling  that  of  the  Rhine,  occasionally  incumbent  on  them.  In 
these  modern  limestones  used  for  building,  the  bones  of  EUphas 
primiffenius,  Rhinoceros  tichorinusy  Ursus  spelceus^  Hyana  speUBa^ 
with  the  horse,  ox,  deer,  and  other  quadrupeds,  occur;  and  in  1850 
Mr.  H.  Credner  and  I  obtained  in  a  quarry  at  Tonna,  at  the  depth 
of  15  feet,  inclosed  in  the  calcareous  rock  and  surrounded  with  dico- 
tyledonous leaves  and  petrified  reeds,  four  eggs  of  a  snake  of  the  size 
of  the  largest  European  Coluber,  which,  with  three  others,  had  been 
found  lying  in  a  series,  or  string. 

They  are,  I  believe,  the  first  reptilian  remains  which  have  been 
met  with  in  strata  of  this  age. 

The  agreement  of  the  shells  in  these  cases  with  recent  European 
species  enables  us  to  refer  to  a  very  modern  period  the  filling  up 
and  re-excavation  of  the  valleys;  an  operation  which  doubtless 
consumed  a  long  period  of  time,  since  which  the  mammiferous  fauna 
has  undergone  a  considerable  change. 

•  Proceedings  GooL  Soc,  No,  43.  p.  222. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

NEWER  PLIOCENE  PERIOD.; — BOULDER  FORMATION. 

Drift  of  Scandinavia,  northern  Germanj,  and  Russia — Its  northern  origin — Not  all 
of  the  same  age — Fundamental  rocks  polished,  grooved,  and  scratched  — Action 
of  glaciers  and  icebergs — Fossil  shells  of  glacial  period — Drift  of  eastern*  Nor- 
folk— Associated  freshwater  deposit — Bent  and  folded  strata  lying  on  ondistorbed 
beds — Shells  on  Moel  Tryfane — Ancient  glaciers  of  North  Wales — Irish  drift. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  alluvium  described  in  the  seventh  chapter, 
mention  was  made  of  the  boulder  formation  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
the  peculiar  characters  of  which  may  now  be  considered,  as  it  belongs 
in  part  to  the  post-pliocene,  and  partly  to  the  newer  pliocene,  period. 
I  shall  first  allude  briefly  to  that  portion  of  it  which  extends  from 
Finland  and  the  Scundinavian  mountains  to  the  north  of  Russia,  and 
the  low  countries  bordering  the  Baltic,  and  which  has  been  traced 
southwards  as  far  as  the  eastern  coast  of  England.  This  formation 
consists  of  mud,  sand,  and  clay,  sometimes  stratified,  but  often  wholly 
devoid  of  stratification,  for  a  depth  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet. 
To  this  unstratified  form  of  the  deposit,  the  name  of  till  has  been 
applied  in  Scotland.  It  generally  contains  numerous  fragments  of 
rocks,  some  angular  and  others  rounded,  which  have  been  derived 
from  formations  of  all  ages,  both  fossiliferous,  volcanic,  and  hypo- 
gene,  and  which  have  oftea  been  brought  from  great  distances. 
Some  of  the  travelled  blocks  are  of  enormous  size,  several  feet  or 
yards  in  diameter ;  their  average  dimensions  increasing  as  we  advance 
northwards.  The  till  is  almost  everywhere  devoid  of  organic  re- 
mains, unless  where  these  have  been  washed  into  it  from  older 
formations ;  so  that  it  is  chiefly  from  relative  position  that  we  must 
hope  to  derive  a  knowledge  of  its  age. 

Although  a  large  proportion  of  the  boulder  deposit,  or  ^'  northern 
drift,"  as  it  has  sometimes  been  called,  is  made  up  of  fragments 
brought  from  a  distance,  and  which  have  sometimes  travelled  many 
hundred  miles,  the  bulk  of  the  mass  in  each  locality  consists  of  the 
ruins  of  subjacent  or  neighbouring  rocks ;  so  that  it  is  red  in  a  region 
of  red  sandstone,  white  in  a  chalk  country,  and  grey  or  black  in  a 
district  of  coal  and  coal-shale. 

The  fundamental  rock  on  which  the  boulder  formation  reposes,  if 
it  consist  of  granite,  gneiss,  marble,  or  other  hard  stone  capable  of 
permanently  retaining  any  superficial  markings  which  may  have 
been  imprinted  upon  it,  is  smoothed  or  polished,  and  usually  exhibits 
parallel  striaa  and  furrows  having  a  determinate  direction.  This 
direction,  both  in  Europe  and  North  America,  is  evidently  connected 
with  the  course  taken  by  the  erratic  blocks  in  the  same  district  being 
north  or  south,  or  20  or  30  degrees  to  the  east  or  west  of  north, 
according  as  the  large  angular  and  rounded  stones  have  travelled. 
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Theae  stones  themselres  also  are  often  furrowed  and  scratched  on 
more  than  one  side- 
In  esplanation  of  such  phenomena  I  may  refer  the  student  to  what 
was  said  of  the  action  of  glaciers  and  icebergs  in  the  Principles  of 
Geology.*  It  is  ascertained  that  hard  stones,  frozen  into  a  moviug 
mass  of  ice,  and  pushed  along  under  the  pressure  of  that  masB,  scoop 
out  long  rectilinear  furrows  or  grooves  parallel  to  each  other  on  the 
subjacent  solid  rock.  (See  fig.  110.)    Smaller  scratches  and  striffi  are 


made  on  the  polished  surface  by  crystals  or  projecting  edges  of  the 
hardest  minerals,  just  as  a  diamond  cuts  glass.  The  recent  polishing 
and  striation  of  limestone  by  coast-ice  carrying  boulders  even  as  far 
south  as  the  coast  of  Denmark,  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Forch- 
bammer,  and  helps  us  to  conceive  how  large  icebergs,  running 
aground  on  the  bed  of  the  sea,  may  produce  similar  furrows  on  a 
grander  scale.  An  account  was  given  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1822, 
by  Scoresby.  of  icebergs  seen  by  hini  drifting  along  in  latitudes  69" 
and  70°  N.,  which  rose  above  the  surface  from  100  to  200  feet,  and 
measured  from  a  few  yards  to  a  mile  in  circumference.  Many  of 
them  were  loaded  with  beds  of  earth  and  rock,  of  such  thickness  that 
the  weight  was  conjectured  to  be  from  50,000  to  100,000  tons.t  A 
similar  transportation  of  rocks  is  known  to  be  in  progress  in  the 
sonthern  hemisphere,  where  boulders  included  in  ice  are  far  more 
frequent  than  in  the  north.  One  of  these  icebergs  was  encountered 
in  1839,  in  mid-ocean,  in  the  antarctic  regions,  many  hundred  miles 
from  any  known  land,  sailing  northwards,  with  a  large  erratic  block 
*  Chap.  stL  and  ihe  refierencei  tbere  givea       f  Voyage  in  18Sa,  p.  233. 
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firmlj  frozen  into  it.  In  order  to  understand  in  what  manner  long 
and  straight  grooves  may  be  cut  by  such  agency,  we  must  remember 
that  these  floating  islands  of  ice  have  a  singular  steadiness  of  motion, 
in  consequence  of  the  larger  portion  of  their  bulk  being  sunk  deep 
under  water,  so  that  they  are  not  perceptibly  moved  by  the  winds 
and  waves  even  in  the  strongest  gales.  Many  had  supposed  that  the 
magnitude  commonly  attributed  to  icebergs  by  unscientific  navigators 
was  exaggerated,  but  now  it  appears  that  the  popular  estimate  of 
their  dimensions  has  rather  fallen  within  than  beyond  the  truth. 
Many  of  them,  carefully  measured  by  the  officers  of  the  French 
exploring  expedition  of  the  Astrolabe,  were  between  100  and  225 
feet  high  above  water^  and  from  2  to  5  miles  in  length.  Captain 
d'Urville  ascertained  one  of  them  which  he  saw  floating  in  the 
Southern  Ocean  to  be  13  miles  long  and  100  feet  high,  with  walls 
perfectly  vertical.  The  submerged  portions  of  such  islands  must, 
according  to  the  weight  of  ice  relatively  to  sea- water,  be  from  six  to 
eight  times  more  considerable  than  the  part  which  is  viuble,  so  that 
the  mechanical  power  they  might  exert  when  fairly  set  in  motion 
must  be  prodigious.* 

Glaciers  formed  in  mountainous  regions  become  laden  with  mud 
and  stones,  and  if  they  melt  away  at  their  lower  extremity  before 
they  reach  the  sea,  they  leave  wherever  they  terminate  a  confused 
heap  of  unstratified  rubbish,  called  <*  a  moraine/'  composed  of  mud 
and  pieces  of  all  the  rocks  with  which  they  were  loaded.  We  may 
expect,  therefore,  to  find  a  formation  of  the  same  kind,  resulting 
from  the  liquefaction  of  icebergs,  in  tranquil  water.  But,  should  the 
action  of  a  current  intervene  at  certain  points  or  at  certain  seasons, 
then  the  materials  will  be  sorted  as  they  fall,  and  arranged  in  layers 
according  to  their  relative  weight  and  size.  Hence  there  will  be 
passages  from  tUl,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  to  stratified  clay,  gravel, 
and  sand,  and  intercalations  of  one  in  the  other. 

I  have  yet  to  mention  another  appearance  connected  with  the 
boulder  formation,  which  has  justly  attracted  much  attention  in 
Norway  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Abrupt  pinnacles  and  out- 
standing ridges  of  rock  are  often  observed  to  be  polished  and  furrowed 
on  the  north,  or  **  strike"  side  as  it  is  called,  or  on  the  side  facing 
the  region  from  which  the  erratics  have  come ;  while,  on  the  other 
side,  which  is  usually  steeper  and  often  perpendicular,  called  the 
*'  lee-side,"  such  superficial  markings  are  wanting.  There  is  usually 
a  collection  on  this  lee-side  of  boulders  and  gravel,  or  of  large  angular 
fragments.  In  explanation,  we  may  suppose  that  the  north  side  was 
exposed,  when  still  submerged,  to  the  action  of  icebergs,  and  after* 
wfurds,  when  the  land  was  upheaved,  of  coast-ice,  which  ran  aground 
upon  shoals,  or  was  packed  on  the  beach ;  so  that  there  would  be 
great  wear  and  tear  on  the  seaward  slope,  while,  on  the  other,  gravel 
and  boulders  might  be  heaped  up  in  a  sheltered  position. 

Norihem  origin  of  erratics. — That  the  erratics  of  northern  Europe 

•  T.  L.  Hayes,  Boston  JouriL  Nat  Hist  1644. 
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have  been  carried  southward  cannot  be  doubted ;  those  of  granite, 
for  example,  scattered  over  Uirge  districts  of  Russia  and  Poland, 
agree  precisely  in  character  with  rocks  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland 
and  Finland ;  while  the  masses  of  gneiss,  syenite,  porphyry,  and  trap, 
strewed  over  the  low  sandy  countries  of  Pomerania,  Holstein,  and 
Denmark,  are  identical  in  mineral  characters  with  the  mountains  of 
Norway  and  Sweden. 

It  is  found  to  be  a  general  rule  in  Russia,  that  the  smaller  blocks 
are  carried  to  greater  distances  from  their  point  of  departure  than 
the  larger ;  the  distance  being  sometimes  800  and  even  1000  miles 
from  the  nearest  rocks,  from  which  they  were  broken  off;  the  direc- 
tion having  been  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  or  from  the  Scandinavian 
mountains  over  the  seas  and  low  lands  to  the  south-east.  That  its 
accumulation  throughout  this  area  took  place  in  part  during  the  post- 
pliocene  period  is  proved  by  its  superposition  at  several  points  to 
strata  containing  recent  shells.  Thus,  for  example,  in  European 
Russia,  MM.  Murchison  and  De  Vemeuil  found,  in  1840,  that  the 
flat  country  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Archangel,  for  a  distance 
of  600  miles,  consisted  of  horizontal  strata,  full  of  shells  similar  to 
those  now  inhabiting  the  arctic  sea,  on  which  rested  the  boulder 
formation,  containing  large  erratics. 

In  Sweden,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Upsala,  I  observed, 
in  1834,  a  ridge  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  a  layer  of  marl,  evidently  formed  originally  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Baltic,  by  the  slow  growth  of  the  mussel,  cockle,  and  other  marine 
shells,  intermixed  with  some  of  freshwater  species.  The  marine 
shells  are  all  of  dwarfish  size,  like  those  now  inhabiting  the  brackish 
waters  of  the  Baltic  ;  and  the  marl,  in  which  myriads  of  them  are 
imbedded,  is  now  raised  more  than  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Upon  the  top  of  this  ridge  repose  several  huge 
erratics,  consisting  of  gneiss  for  the  most  part  unrounded,  from  9 
to  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  which  must  have  been  brought  into 
their  present  position  since  the  time  when  the  neighbouring  gulf  was 
already  characterized  by  its  peculiar  fauna.*  Here,  therefore,  we 
have  proof  that  the  transport  of  erratics  continued  to  take  place,  not 
merely  when  the  sea  was  inhabited  by  the  existing  testacea,  but 
when  the  north  of  Europe  had  already  assumed  that  remarkable 
feature  of  its  physical  geography,  which  separates  the  Baltic  from 
the  North  Sea,  and  causes  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  have  only  one 
fourth  of  the  saltness  belonging  to  the  ocean.  In  Denmark,  also, 
recent  shells  have  been  found,  in  stratified  beds,  closely  associated 
with  the  boulder  clay. 

It  was  stated  that  in  Russia  the  erratics  diminish  generally  in  size 
in  proportion  as  they  are  traced  farther  from  their  source.  The 
same  observation  holds  true  in  regard  to  the  average  bulk  of  the 
Scandinavian  boulders,  when  we  pursue  them  southwards,  from  the 
south  of  Norway  and  Sweden  through  Denmark  and  Westphalia. 

*  See  paper  bj  the  author,  Phil.  Trans.  1835,  p.  15. 
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This  phenomenon  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  theory  of  ice-islands 
floating  in  a  sea  of  variable  depth ;  for  the  heavier  erratics  require 
icebergs  of  a  larger  size  to  buoy  them  up ;  and,  even  when  there  are 
no  stones  frozen  in,  more  than  seven  eighths^  and  often  nine  tenths, 
of  a  mass  of  drift  ice  is  under  water.  The  greater,  therefore,  the 
volume  of  the  iceberg,  the  sooner  would  it  impinge  on  some  shallower 
part  of  the  sea ;  while  the  smaller  and  lighter  floes^  laden  with  finer 
mud  and  gravel,  may  pass  freely  over  the  same  banks,  and  be  carried 
to  much  greater  distances.  In  those  places,  also,  where  in  the  course 
of  centuries  blocks  have  been  carried  southwards  by  coast-ice,  having 
been  often  stranded  and  again  set  afloat  in  the  direction  of  a  pre- 
vailing current,  the  blocks  will  be  worn  and  diminish  in  size  the 
farther  they  travel  from  their  point  of  departure. 

The  "northern  drift"  of  the  most  southern  latitudes  is  usually  of 
the  highest  antiquity.  In  Scotland  it  rests  immediately  on  the  older 
rocks,  and  is  covered  by  stratified  sand  and  clay,  usually  devoid  of 
fossils,  but  in  which,  at  certain  points  near  the  east  and  west  coast, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  estuaries  of  the  Tay  and  Clyde,  marine  shells 
have  been  discovered.  The  same  shells  have  also  been  met  with  in 
the  north,  at  Wick  in  Caithness,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Moray 
Frith.  The  principal  deposit  on  the  Clyde  occurs  at  the  height  of 
about  70  feet,  but  a  few  shells  have  been  traced  in  it  as  high  as 
554  feet  above  the  sea.  Although  a  proportion  of  between  85  or  90 
in  100  of  the  imbedded  shells  are  of  recent  species,  the  remainder  are 
unknown ;  and  even  many  which  are  recent  now  inhabit  more 
northern  seas,  where  we  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  find  living  repre- 
sentatives of  some  of  the  unknown  fossils.  The  distance  to  which 
erratic  blocks  have  been  carried  southwards  in  Scotland,  and  the 
course  they  have  taken,  which  is  often  wholly  independent  of  the 
present  position  of  hill  and  valley,  favours  the  idea  that  ice-rafts 
rather  than  glaciers  were  in  general  the  transporting  agents.  The 
Grampians  in  Forfarshire  and  in  Perthshire  are  from  3000  to  4000 
feet  high.  To  the  southward  lies  the  broad  and  deep  valley  of 
Strathmore,  and  to  the  south  of  this  again  rise  the  Sidlaw  HiUs  *  to 
the  height  of  1500  feet  and  upwards.  On  the  highest  summits  of 
this  chain,  formed  of  sandstone  and  shale,  and  at  various  elevations, 
are  found  huge  angular  fragments  of  mica-schist,  some  3  and  others 
15  feet  in  diameter,  which  have  been  conveyed  for  a  distance  of  at 
least  15  miles  from  the  nearest  Grampian  rocks  from  which  they 
could  have  been  detached.  Others  have  been  left  strewed  over  the 
bottom  of  the  large  intervening  vale  of  Strathmore. 

Still  farther  south  on  the  Pentland  Hills,  at  the  height  of  1 100  feet 
above  the  sea,  Mr  Maclaren  has  observed  a  fragment  of  mica-schist 
weighing  from  8  to  10  tons,  the  nearest  mountain  composed  of  this 
formation  being  50  miles  distant.f 

The  testaceous  fauna  of  the  boulder  period,  in  Scotland,  Eng- 
land^ and  Ireland,  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  £.  Forbes  to  contain 

*  See  above,  Bection,  p.  48.  f  GeoL  of  Fife,  &€.,  p.  220, 
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a  much  smaller  number  of  species  than  that  now  belonging  to  the 
British  seas,  and  to  have  been  also  much  less  rich  in  species  than 
the  Older  Pliocene  fauna  of  the  crag  which  preceded  it.  Yet  the 
species  are  nearly  all  of  them  now  living  either  in  the  British  or 
more  northern  seas,  the  shells  of  more  arctic  latitudes  being  the  most 
abundant  and  the  most  wide  spread  throughout  the  entire  area  of  the 
driflt  from  north  to  south. 

This  extensive  range  of  the  fossils  can  hy  no  means  be  explained 
by  imagining  the  mollusca  of  the  drift  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  a 
deep  sea,  where  a  more  uniform  temperature  prevailed.  On  the 
contrary,  many  species  were  littoral^  and  others  belonged  to  a  shallow 
sea,  not  above  100  feet  deep,  and  very  few  of  them  livedo  according 
to  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  at  greater  depths  than  300  feet. 

From  what  was  before  stated  it  will  appear  that  the  boulder  for- 
mation displays  almost  everywhere,  in  its  mineral  ingredients,  a 
strange  heterogeneous  mixture  of  the  ruins  of  adjacent  lands,  with 
stones  both  angular  and  rounded,  which  have  come  from  points  often 
very  remote.  Thus  we  find  it  in  our  eastern  counties,  as  in  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Hertford,  Essex,  and 
Middlesex,  containing  stones  from  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous 
strata,  and  from  the  lias,  oolite,  and  chalk,  all  with  their  peculiar  fossils, 
together  with  trap,  syenite,  mica-schist,  granite,  and  other  crystal- 
line rocks.  A  fine  example  of  this  singular  mixture  extends  to  the 
very  suburbs  of  London,  being  seen  on  the  summit  of  Muswell  Hill, 
Highgate.  But  south  of  London  the  northern  drift  is  wanting,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  Wealds  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex. 

Norfolk  drift. — The  drift  can  nowhere  be  studied  more  ad  van* 
tngeously  in  England  than  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Norfolk  coast  between 
Happisburgh  and  Cromer.  Vertical  sections,  having  an  ordinary 
height  of  from  50  to  70  feet,  are  there  exposed  to  view  for  a  distance 
of  about  20  miles.  The  name  of  diluvium  was  formerly  given  to  it 
by  those  who  supposed  it  to  have  been  produced  by  the  violent  action 
of  a  sudden  and  transient  deluge,  but  the  term  drift  has  been  sub- 
stituted by  those  who  reject  this  hypothesis.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  clay,  loam,  and  sand,  in  part  stratified, 
in  part  devoid  of  stratification.  Pebbles,  together  with  some  large 
boulders  of  granite,  porphyry,  greenstone,  lias,  chalk,  and  other 
transported  rocks,  are  interspersed,  especially  through  the  till.  That 
some  of  the  granitic  and  other  fragments  came  from  Scandinavia  I 
have  no  doubt,  after  having  myself  traced  the  course  of  the  continuous 
stream  of  blocks  from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  Denmark,  and  across 
the  Elbe,  through  Westphalia,  to  the  borders  of  Holland.  We  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  them  reappear  on  our  eastern  coast,  between 
the  Tweed  and  the  Thames,  regions  not  half  so  remote  from  parts  of 
Norway  as  are  many  Russian  erratics  from  the  sources  whence  they 
came. 

White  chalk  rubble,  unmixed  with  foreign  matter,  and  even  huge 
fragments  of  solid  chalk,  also  occur  in  many  localities  in  these  Norfolk 
cliffs.    No  fossils  have  been  detected  in  this  drift,  which  can  posi- 
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tirely  be  referred  to  the  era  of  its  accamulatioa  ;  but  at  some  points 
it  overliea  a  freshwater  formation  containing  recent  shells,  and  at 
otbers  it  is  blended  with  the  same  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  us 
to  conclude  that  both  were  contemporaneously  deposited. 


This  inters! ratification  is  expressed  in  the  annexed  figure,  the  dark 
mass  indicating  the  position  of  the  freshwater  beds,  which  contain 
much  vegetable  matter,  and  are  divided  into  thin  layers.  The  im- 
bedded shells  belong  to  the  genera  Flanorbis,  Lymnea,  Paludina, 
Unto,  Cyelan,  and  others,  all  of  British  species,  except  a  minute  Pa- 
ludina Don  inhabiting  France.    (See  fig.  112.) 


The  Cyela$  (flg.  IIS.)  is  merely  a  remarkable  variety  of  the  com- 
mon English  species.     The  scales  and  teeth  of  fish  of  the  genera 


Pike,  Perch,  Roach,  and  others,  accompany  these  shells  ;  but  the 
species  are  not  considered  by  M.  Agassiz  to  be  identical  with  known 
British  or  European  kinds. 

The  series  of  formations  in  the  clifis  of  eastern  Norfolk,  now  under 
consideration,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  is  as  follows:  —  First, 
chalk ;  secondly,  patches  of  a  marine  tertiary  formation,  called  the 
Norwich  Crag,  hereafter  to  be  described;  thirdly,  the  freshwater 
beds  already  mentioned ;  and  lastly,  the  drift.  Immediately  above 
the  chalk,  or  crag,  when  that  is  present,  is  found  here  and  there  n 
buried  forest,  or  a  stratum  in  which  the  stools  and  roots  of  trees  stand 
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in  their  natural  position,  the  trunks  having  been  broken  short  off  and 
imbedded  with  their  branches  and  leaves.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  strata  of  the  overlying  boulder  formation  have  often  under- 
gone great  derangement  at  points  where  the  subjacent  forest  bed  and 
chalk  remain  undisturbed.  There  are  also  cases  were  the  upper 
portion  of  the  boulder  deposit  has  been  greatly  deranged,  while  the 
lower  beds  of  the  same  have  continued  horizontaL  Thus  the  an- 
nexed section  (fig.  114.)  represents  a  cliff  about  50  feet  high,  at  the 

Fig.  114. 


Cliff  60  feet  high  between  Bacton  Gap  and  Mundeele/. 

bottom  of  which  is  till^  or  unstratified  clay,  containing  boulders, 
having  an  even  horizontal  surface,  on  which  repose  conformably  beds 
of  laminated  clay  and  sand  about  5  feet  thick,  which,  in  their  turn, 
are  succeeded  by  vertical,  bent,  and  contorted  layers  of  sand  and  loam 
20  feet  thick,  the  whole  being  covered  by  flint  gravel.  Now  the 
curves  of  the  variously  coloured  beds  of  loose  sand,  loam,  and  pebbles 
are  so  complicated  that  not  only  may  we  sometimes  find  portions  of 
them  which  maintain  their  verticality  to  a  height  of  10  or  15  feet, 
but  they  have  also  been  folded  upon  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
that  continuous  layers  might  be  thrice  pierced  in  one  perpendicular 
boring. 

At  some  points  there  is  an  apparent  folding  of  the  beds  round  a 
central  nucleus,  as  at  a,  fig.  115.,  where  the  strata  seem  bent  round 

Fig.  116. 


Fig.  116. 


Folding  of  the  strata  between  East 
and  West  Runton. 


Section  of  concentric  bedi  west  of  Cromer. 

1.  Blaeclajr.  8.  Yellow  land. 

2.  White  sand.  4.  Striped  loam  and  clay. 

5.  Laminated  blue  clay. 


a  small  mass  of  chalk ;  or,  as  in  fig.  116.,  where  the  blue  clay,  No.  1., 
is  in  the  centre ;  and  where  the  other  strata,  2,  3,  4,  5,  are  coiled 
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round  it;  the  entire  mass  being  20  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
This  appearance  of  concentric  arrangement  round  a  nucleus  is,  never* 
theless,  delusive,  being  produced  by  the  intersection  of  beds  bent  into 
a  convex  shape ;  and  that  which  seems  the  nucleus  being,  in  fact,  the 
innermost  bed  of  the  series,  which  has  become  partially  visible  by  the 
removal  of  the  protuberant  portions  of  the  outer  layers. 

To  the  north  of  Cromer  are  other  fine  illustrations  of  contorted 
drift  reposing  on  a  floor  of  chalk  horizontally  stratified  and  having 
a  level  surface.  These  phenomena,  in  themselves  sufficiently  difficult 
of  explanation,  are  rendered  still  more  anomalous  by  the  occasional 
inclosure  in  the  drift  of  huge  fragments  of  chalk  many  yards  in  dia- 
meter. One  striking  instance  occurs  west  of  Sherringham,  where 
an  enormous  pinnacle  of  chalk,  between  70  and  80  feet  in  height,  is 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  vertical  layers  of  loam,  clay,  and  gravel. 
(Fig.  117.) 

Fig.  117. 


Included  pinnacle  of  chalk  at  Old  Hytbe  point,  west  of  Sherringham. 

if.  Chalk  with  regular  layers  of  chalk  flints. 

c.  Layer  called  '*  the  pan."  of  loos«>  chalk,  flints,  and  marine  shells  of  recent 
species,  cemented  by  oxide  of  iron. 

This  chalky  fragment  is  onlyi)ne  of  many  detached  masses  which 
have  been  included  in  the  drift,  and  forced  along  with  it  into  their 
present  position.  The  level  surface  of  the  chalk  in  situ  (d)  may  be 
traced  for  miles  along  the  coast,  where  it  has  escaped  the  violent 
movements  to  which  the  incumbent  drift  has  been  exposed.* 

We  are  called  upon,  then,  to  explain  how  any  force  can  have  been 
exerted  against  the  upper  masses,  so  as  to  produce  movements  in 
which  the  subjacent  strata  have  not  participated.  It  may  be  an- 
swered that,  if  we  conceive  the  till  and  its  boulders  to  have  been 
drifted  to  their  present  place  by  ice,  the  lateral  pressure  may  have 
been  supplied  by  the  stranding  of  ice  islands.  We  learn,  from  the  ob- 
servations of  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson  in  the  polar  regions,  that 
such  islands,  when  they  run  aground,  push  before  them  large  mounds  of 
shingle  and  sand.    It  is  therefore  probable  that  they  often  cause  great 

*  For  a  full  account  of  the  drift  of  East  Norfolk,  see  a  paper  by  the  author, 
FhJL  Mag.,  No.  104.,  May,  1840 
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alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  pliant  and  incoherent  strata  forming 
the  upper  part  of  shoals  or  submerged  banks,  the  inferior  portions  of 
the  same  remaining  unmoved.  Or  manj  of  the  complicated  corya- 
tures  of  these  layers  of  loose  sand  and  gravel  may  have  been  due  to 
another  cause,  the  melting  on  the  spot  of  icebergs  and  coast  ice  in 
which  successive  deposits  of  pebbles,  sand,  ice,  snow,  and  mud,  to- 
gether with  huge  masses  of  rock  fallen  from  cliffs,  may  have  become 
interstratified.  Ice-islands  so  constituted  often  capsize  when  afloat, 
and  gravel  once  horizontal  may  have  assumed,  before  the  associated 
ice  was  melted,  an  inclined  or  vertical  position.  The  packing  of  ice 
forced  up  on  a  coast  may  lead  to  similar  derangement  in  a  frozen 
conglomerate  of  sand  or  shingle,  and  the  alternate  layers  of  earthy 
matter  may  have  sunk  down  slowly  during  the  liquefaction  of  the 
intercalated  ice,  so  as  to  assume  the  most  fantastic  and  anomalous 
positions,  while  the  aqueous  strata  below,  and  those  afterwards  thrown 
down  above,  may  be  perfectly  horizontal. 

A  buried  forest  has  been  adverted  to  as  underlying  the  drift  on  the 
coast  of  Norfolk.  At  the  time  when  the  trees  grew  there  must  have 
been  dry  land  over  a  large  area,  which  was  afterwards  submerged,  so 
as  to  allow  a  mass  of  stratified  and  unstratified  drift,  200  feet  and 
more  in  thickness,  to  be  superimposed.  The  undermining  of  the 
cliffs  by  the  sea  in  modern  times  has  enabled  us  to  demonstrate, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  fact  of  this  superposition,  and  that  the  forest 
was  not  formed  along  the  present  coast-line.  Its  situation  implies  a 
subsidence  of  several  hundred  feet  since  the  commencement  of  the 
drift  period,  after  which  there  must  have  been  an  upheaval  of  the 
same  ground  ;  for  the  forest  bed  of  Norfolk  is  now  again  so  high  as 
to  be  exposed  to  view  at  many  points  at  low  water ;  and  this  same 
upward  movement  may  explain  why  the  ttll^  which  is  conceived  to 
have  been  of  submarine  origin,  is  now  met  with  far  inland,  and  on 
the  summit  of  hills. 

The  boulder  formation  of  the  west  of  England,  observed  in  Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Worcestershire,  con- 
tains in  some  places  marine  shells  of  recent  species,  rising  to  various 
heights,  from  100  to  350  feet  above  the  sea.  The  erratics  have  come 
partly  from  the  mountains  of  Cumberland,  and  partly  from  those  of 
Scotland. 

But^  it  is  on  the  mountains  of  North  Wales  that  the  "  Northern 
drift,"  with  its  characteristic  marine  fossils,  reaches  its  greatest  alti- 
tude. On  Moel  Tryfane,  near  the  Menai  Straits,  Mr.  Trimmer  met 
with  shells  of  the  species  commonly  found  in  the  drift  at  the  height 
of  1392  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  same  neighbourhood  where  there  is 
evidence  of  so  great  a  submergence  of  the  land  during  part  of  the 
glacial  period,  we  have  also  the  most  decisive  proofs  yet  discovered 
in  the  British  Isles  of  sub-aerial  glaciers.  Dr.  Buckland  published 
in  1842  his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Snowdonian  mountains  in 
Caernarvonshire  were  formerly  covered  with  glaciers,  which  ra- 
diated from  the  central  heights  through  the  seven  principal  valleys 
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of  that  chain,  where  strias  and  flutings  are  seen  on  the  polished  rocks 
directed  towards  as  many  different  points  of  the  compass.  He  also 
described  the  **  moraines  "  of  the  ancient  glaciers,  and  the  rounded 
*' bosses"  or  small  flattened  domes  of  polished  rock,  sach  as  the 
action  of  moving  glaciers  is  known  to  produce  in  Switzerland,  when 
grayel,  sand,  and  boulders,  underlying  the  ice,  are  forced  along  over 
a  foundation  of  hard  stone.  Mr.  Darwin,  and  subsequently  Prof. 
Samsay,  have  confirmed  Dr.  Buckland*s  views  in  regard  to  these 
Welsh  glaciers.  Nor  indeed  was  it  to  be  expected  that  geologists 
should  discover  proofs  of  icebergs  having  abounded  in  the  ai*ea  now 
occupied  by  the  British  Isles  in  the  Pleistocene  period  without  some- 
times meeting  with  the  signs  of  contemporaneous  glaciers  which 
covered  hills  even  of  moderate  elevation  between  the  50th  and  60th 
degrees  of  latitude. 

In  Ireland  the  "drift"  exhibits  the  same  general  characters  and 
fossil  remains  as  in  Scotland  and  England ;  but  in  the  southern  part 
of  that  island,  Prof.  E.  Forbes  and  Capt  James  found  in  it  some 
shells  which  show  that  the  glacial  sea  communicated  with  one  in* 
habited  by  a  more  southern  fauna.  Among  other  species  in  the 
south,  they  mention  at  Wexford  and  elsewhere  the  occurrence  of 
NuctUa  CobbolduE  (see  fig.  120.,  p.  149.)  and  Turritella  incrassata 
(a  crag  fossil)  ;  also  a  southern  form  of  Ftutis,  and  a  Miira  allied  to 
a  Spanish  species.* 
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Difficulty  of  interpreting  the  phenomena  of  drift  before  the  glacial  hTpothesis  was 
adopted — Effects  of  intense  cold  in  augmenting  the  quantity  of  alluTium — 
Analogy  of  erratics  and  scored  rocks  in  North  America  and  Europe — Bayfield 
on  shells  in  drift  of  Canada — Great  subsidence  and  re-deration  of  land  from  the 
sea,  required  to  account  for  glacial  appearances — Why  organic  remains  so  rare 
in  northern  drift — Mastodon  giganteus  in  United  States — Many  shells  and 
some  quadrupeds  survived  the  glacial  cold — Alps  an  indei>endent  centre  of 
dispersion  of  erratics — Alpine  blocks  on  the  Jura — Whether  transported  by 
glaciers  or  floating  ice— Recent  transportation  of  erratics  from  the  Andes  to 
Chiloe — Meteorite  in  Asiatic  drift  ^ 

It  will  appear  from  what  was  said  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  marine 
shells  characterizing  the  boulder  formation,  that  nine-tenths  or  more 
of  them»belong  to  species  still  living.  The  superficial  position  of  '^  the 
drift"  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  its  imbedded  organic  remains^ 
leading  us  to  refer  its  origin  to  a  modern  period.  If,  then,  we  en- 
counter BO  much  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of  monuments  re^ 
lating  to  times  so  near  our  own — if  in  spite  of  their  recent  date  they 
are  involved  in  so  much  obscurity — the  student  may  ask,  not  without 
reasonable  alarm,  how  we  can  hope  to  decipher  the  records  of  remote 
ages. 

*  Forbes,  Memoirs  of  GeoL  Sorvey  of  Great  Britain,  toL  i.  p.  377. 
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To  remoye  from  the  mind  as  far  as  possible  this  natural  feeling  of 
discouragement,  I  shall  endeavour  in  this  chapter  to  prove  that  what 
seems  most  strikingly  anomalous,  in  the  ^  erratic  formation,"  as  some 
call  it,  is  reallj  the  result  of  that  glacial  action  which  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  If  so,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  so  long  as  the  true  origin 
of  so  singular  a  deposit  remained  undiscovered,  erroneous  theories  and 
terms  would  be  invented  in  the  effort  to  solve  the  problem.  These 
inventions  would  inevitably  retard  the  reception  of  more  correct 
views  which  a  wider  field  of  observation  might  afterwards  suggest. 

The  term  "diluvium"  was  for  a  time  the  popular  name  of  the 
boulder  formation,  because  it  was  referred  by  some  geologists  to 
the  deluge.  Others  retained  the  name  as  expressive  of  their  opinion 
that  a  series  of  diluvial  waves  raised  by  hurricanes  and  storms, 
or  by  earthquakes,  or  by  the  sudden  upheaval  of  land  from  the 
bed  of  the  sea,  had  swept  over  the  continents,  carrying  with  them 
vast  masses  of  mud  and  heavy  stones,  and  forcing  these  stones  over 
rocky  surfaces  so  as  to  polish  and  imprint  upon  them  long  furrows 
and  strise. 

But  no  explanation  was  offered  why  such  agency  should  have  been 
developed  more  energetically  in  modern  times  than  at  former  periods 
of  the  earth's  history,  or  why  it  should  be  displayed  in  its  fullest 
intensity  in  northern  latitudes ;  for  it  is  important  to  insist  on  the 
fact,  that  the  boulder  formation  is  a  northern  phenomenon.  Even 
the  southern  extension  of  the  drift,  or  the  large  erratics  found  in  the 
Alps  and  the  surrounding  lands,  especially  their  occurrence  round 
the  highest  parts  of  the  chain,  offers  such  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  as  confirms  the  glacial  hypothesis ;  for  it  shows  that  the  trans- 
portation of  stony  fragments  to  great  distances,  and  the  striation, 
polishing,  and  grooving  of  solid  floors  of  rock,  are  here  again  intimately 
connected  with  accumulations  of  perennial  snow  and  ice. 

That  there  is  some  intimate  connection  between  a  cold  or  northern 
climate  and  the  various  geological  appearances  now  commonly  called 
glacial,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  compared  the  countries 
bordering  the  Baltic  with  those  surrounding  the  Mediterranean.  The 
smoothing  and  striation  of  rocks,  and  the  erratics,  are  traced  from 
the  sea-shore  to  the  height  of  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic, 
whereas  such  phenomena  are  wholly  wanting  in  countries  bordering 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  their  absence  is  still  more  marked  in  the 
equatorial  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America ;  but  when  we  cross 
the  southern  tropic,  and  reach  Chili  and  Patagonia,  we  again  en- 
counter the  boulder  formation,  between  the  latitude  41^  S.  and  Cape 
Horn,  with  precisely  the  same  characters  which  it  assumes  in  Europe. 
The  evidence  as  to  climate  derived  from  the  organic  remains  of  the 
drift,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  conclusions 
above  alluded  to,  the  former  habits  of  the  species  of  mollusca  being 
accurately  ascertainable,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  species  still  living, 
and  known  to  have  at  present  a  wide  range  in  northern  seas. 

But  if  we  are  correct  in  assuming  that  the  northern  hemisphere 
was  considerably  colder  than  now  during  the  period  under  considera* 
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tion,  owing  probably  to  the' greater  area  and  height  of  arctic  lands, 
and  to  the  quantity  of  icebergs  which  such  a  geographical  state  of 
things  would  generate,  it  may  be  well  to  reflect  before  we  proceed 
farther  on  the  entire  modification  which  extreme  cold  would  produce 
in  the  operation  of  those  causes  spoken  of  in  the  sixth  chapter  as 
most  active  in  the  formation  of  alluvium.  A  large  part  of  the 
materials  derived  from  the  detritus  of  rocks,  which  in  warm  climates 
would  go  to  form  deltas,  or  would  be  regularly  stratified  by  marine 
carrents,  would,  under  arctic  influences,  assume  a  superficial  and 
alluvial  character.  Instead  of  mud  being  carried  farther  from  a 
coast  than  sand,  and  sand  farther  out  than  pebbles, — instead  of  dense 
stratified  masses  being  heaped  up  in  limited  areas, — nearly  the  whole 
materials,  whether  coarse  or  fine,  would  be  conveyed  by  ice  to  equal 
distances,  and  huge  fragments,  which  water  alone  could  never  move, 
would  be  borne  for  hundreds  of  miles  without  having  their  edges 
worn  or  fractured ;  and  the  earthy  and  stony  masses,  when  melted 
out  of  the  frozen  rafts,  would  be  scattered  at  random  over  the  sub- 
marine bottom,  whether  on  mountain  tops  or  in  low  plains,  with 
scarcely  any  relation  to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  settling  on  the 
crests  or  ridges  of  hills  in  tranquil  water  as  readily  as  in  valleys 
and  ravines.  Occasionally,  in  those  deep  and  uninhabited  parts  of 
the  ocean,  never  reached  by  any  but  the  finest  sediment  in  a  normal 
state  of  things,  the  bottom  would  become  densely  overspread  by 
gravel,  mud,  and  boulders. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  both  in  Canada  and  as  far  south  as 
the  40th  and  even  38th  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  United  States,  we 
meet  with  a  repetition  of  all  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the 
European  boulder  formation.  Fragments  of  rock  have  travelled  for 
great  distances  from  north  to  south ;  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  rock 
is  smoothed,  striated,  and  fluted ;  unstratified  mud  or  ^7/  containing 
boulders  is  associated  with  strata  of  loam,  sand,  and  clay,  usually 
devoid  of  fossils.  Where  shells  are  present,  they  are  of  species  still 
living  in  northern  seas,  and  half  of  them  identical  with  those  already 
enumerated  as  belonging  to  European  drift  10  degrees  of  latitude 
farther  north;  The  fauna  also  of  the  glacial  epoch  in  North  America 
is  less  rich  in  species  than  that  now  inhabiting  the  adjacent  sea, 
whether  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  off  the  shores  of  Maine,  or 
in  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  its 
course,  moreover,  it  presents  an  analogy  with  the  drift  of  the  south 
of  Ireland,  by  blending  with  a  more  southern  fauna,  as  for  example 
at  Brooklyn  near  New  York,  in  lat.  41**  N.,  where  according  to  MM. 
Redfield  and  Desor  Venus  mereenaria  and  other  southern  species  of 
shells  begin  to  occur  as  fossils  in  the  drift. 

The  extension  on  the  American  continent  of  the  range  of  erratics 

during  the  Pleistocene  period  to  lower  latitudes  than  they  reached  in 

Europe,  agrees  well  with  the  present  southward  deflection  of  the 

isothermal  lines,  or  rather  the  lines  of  equal  winter  temperature. 

Tormerly,  as  now,  a  more  extreme  climate  and  a  more  abundant 

eupply  of  floating  ice  prevailed  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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Another  resemblance  between  the  distribution  of  the  drift  fossils 
in  Europe  and  North  America  has  jet  to  be  pointed  out.  In 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Scotland,  as  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
the  marine  shells  are  confined  to  very  moderate  elevations  above  the 
sea  (between  100  and  700  feet),  while  the  erratic  blocks  and  the 
grooved  and  polished  surfaces  of  rock  extend  to  elevations  of  several 
thousand  feet. 

I  described  in  1839  the  fossil  shells  collected  by  Captain  Bayfield 
from  strata  of  drift  at  Beauport  near  Quebec,  in  lat.  47%  and  drew 
from  them  the  inference  that  they  indicated  a  more  northern  climate, 
the  shells  agreeing  in  great  part  with  those  of  Uddevalla  in  Sweden.* 
The  shelly  beds  attain  at  Beauport  and  the  neighbourhood  a  height  of 
200,  300,  and  sometimes  400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  dispersed 
through  some  of  them  are  large  boulders  of  granite,  which  could  not 
have  been  propelled  by  a  violent  current,  because  the  accompanying 
fragile  shells  are  almost  all  entire.  They  seem  therefore,  said  Captain 
Bayfield,  writing  in  1838,  to  have  been  dropped  down  from  melting 
ice,  like  similar  stones  which  are  now  annually  deposited  in  the 
St.  Lawrenccf  I  visited  this  locality  in  1842,  and  made  the  annexed 
section,  fig.  118.,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  position  of 
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K.  Mr.  Rjland*!  hotue.  d.  Drift,  with  boulders  of  ijenUe,  *e. 

h.  Clay  and  tand  of  higher  grounds,  with  e.  Yellow  sund. 

SaxicafM,  he  h.  Laminated  clay,  S5  feet  thfek. 

g.  Gravel  with  boulders.  A.  Horisontal  lower  Silurian  strata. 

/.  Mass  of  Sojiicava  m/pua,  12  feet  thick.  B.  Valley  re-excavat«d. 

e.  Sand  and  loam  with  ifjya  Imncata^  Sca- 
lar/a Grtenlatnlicat  &c. 

the  drift  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  I  imagine  that  the  whole 
of  the  valley  B  was  once  filled  up  with  the  beds  6,  c,  d,  e,/,  which  were 
deposited  during  a  period  of  subsidence,  and  that  subsequently  the 
higher  country  (A)  was  submerged  and  overspread  with  drift.  The  par- 
tial  re-excavation  of  B  took  place  when  this  region  was  again  uplifted 
above  the  sea  to  its  present  height.  Among  the  twenty-three  species 
of  fossil  shells  collected  by  me  from  these  beds  at  Beauport,  all  were 
of  recent  northern  species,  except  one,  which  is  unknown  as  living, 
and  may  be  extinct  (see  ^g.  1 19.).  I  also  examined  the  same  formation 
farther  up  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  suburbs  of  Montreal, 
where  some  of  the  beds  of  loam  are  filled  with  great  numbers  of  the 
Mytiha  eduliSf  or  our  common  European  mussel,  retaining  both  its 
valves  and  purple  colour.  This  shelly  deposit,  containing  Saxicava 
rugosa  and  other  characteristic  marine  sheUs,  also  occurs  at  an 

*  Qeoi  Tran&  2d  series,  toL  vi.  p.  135.  shells  of  the  Scotch  Pleistocene  depositSi 
Mr.  Smith  of  JordanhiU  had  arrived  at  f  Proceedings  of  GeoL  Soc  Ko,  Qdt 
similar  condosions  as  to  climate  from  the    p.  1 19« 
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Fig.  119. 


a 

Jtlarle  Laurentiana, 
a.  Outiide.  &.  Inilde  of  right  valve.  c.  Inside  of  left  Talve. 

elevated  point  on  the  mountain  of  Montreal,  450  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.* 

In  my  account  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  published  in  1845, 
I  announced  the  conclusion  to  which  I  had  then  arrived,  that  to 
explain  the  position  of  the  erratics  and  the  polished  surfaces  of  rocks, 
and  their  striae  and  flutings,  we  must  assume  first  a  gradual  sub- 
mergence of  the  land  in  North  America,  after  it  had  acquired  its 
present  outline  of  hill  and  vallej,  cliff  and  ravine,  and  then  its 
re-emergence  from  the  ocean.  When  the  land  was  slowlj  sinking 
the  sea  which  bordered  it  was  covered  with  islands  of  floating  ice 
coming  from  the  north,  which,  as  thej  grounded  on  the  coast  and  on 
shoals,  pushed  along  such  loose  materials  of  sand  and  pebbles  as  lay 
strewed  over  the  bottom.  By  this  force  all  angular  and  projecting 
points  were  broken  off,  and  fragments  of  hard  stone,  frozen  into  the 
lower  surface  of  the  ice,  had  power  to  scoop  out  grooves  in  the 
subjacent  solid  rock.  The  sloping  beach,  as  well  as  the  floor  of  the 
ocean,  might  be  polished  and  scored  by  this  machinery ;  but  no  flood 
of  water,  however  violent,  or  however  great  the  quantity  of  detritus 
or  size  of  the  rocky  fragments  swept  along  by  it,  could  produce  such 
long,  perfectly  straight  and  parallel  furrows,  as  are  everywhere  visible 
in  the  Niagara  district^  and  generally  in  the  region  north  of  the  40th 
parallel  of  latitude. f 

By  the  hypothesis  of  such  a  slow  and  gradual  subsidence  of  the 
land  we  may  account  for  the  fact  that  almost  everywhere  in  N. 
America  and  Northern  Europe  the  boulder  formation  rests  on  a 
polished  and  furrowed  surface  of  rock, — a  fact  by  no  means  obliging 
us  to  imagine,  as  some  think,  that  the  polishing  and  grooving  action 
was,  as  a  whole,  anterior  in  date  to  the  transportation  of  the  erratics. 
During  the  successive  depression  of  high  land,  varying  originally  in 
height  from  1000  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  every  portion  of 
the  surface  would  be  brought  down  by  turns  to  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
so  as  to  be  converted  first  into  a  coast-line,  and  then  into  a  shoal ;  and 
at  length,  after  b^ing  well  scored  by  the  stranding  upon  it  of  thousands 
of  icebergs,  might  be  sunk  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  fathoms. 
By  the  constant  depression  of  land,  the  coast  would  recede  farther 
and  farther  from  the  successively  formed  zones  of  polished  and  striated 
rock,  each  outer  zone  becoming  in  its  turn  so  deep  under  water  as  to 
be  no  longer  grated  upon  by  the  heaviest  icebergs.  Such  sunken 
areas  would  then  simply  serve  as  receptacles  of  mud,  sand,  and 
boulders  dropped  from  melting  ice,  perhaps  to  a  depth,  scarcely,  if  at 

*  Travels  in  N.  America,  toL  it  p.  141.  f  Ibid.,  p.  99.  chap.  xix. 
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nil,  inhabited  bj  testacea  and  zoophytes.  Meanwhile,  during  the  forma- 
tion of  the  un stratified  and  unfossiliferous  mass  in  deeper  water,  the 
smoothing  and  furrowing  of  shoals  and  beaches  is  still  going  on  else- 
where upon  and  near  the  coast  in  full  activity.  If  at  length  the 
subsidence  should  cease,  and  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the 
earth's  crust  be  reversed,  the  sunken  area  covered  with  drift  would 
be  slowly  reconverted  into  land.  The  boulder  deposit,  before  emesging, 
would  then  for  a  time  be  brought  within  the  action  of  the  waves^  tides, 
and  currents,  so  that  its  upper  portion,  being  partially  disturbed, 
would  have  its  materials  rearranged  and  stratified.  Streams  also 
flowing  from  the  land  would  in  some  places  throw  down  layers  of 
sediment  upon  the  HiL  In  that  case,  Uie  order  of  superposition  will 
be,  first  and  uppermost,  sand,  loam,  and  gravel  occasionally  fossiliferous; 
secondly,  an  unstratified  and  unfossiliferous  mass,  for  the  most  part 
of  much  older  date  than  the  preceding,  with  angular  erratics,  or  with 
boulders  interspersed ;  and,  thirdly,  beneath  the  whole,  a  surface  of 
polished  and  furrowed  rock.  Such  a  succession  of  events  seems  to 
have  prevailed  very  widely  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  travelled 
blocks  having  been  carried  in  general  from  the  North  Pole  south- 
wards, but  mountain  chains  having  in  some  cases  served  as  inde- 
pendent centres  of  dispersion,  of  which  the  Alps  present  the  most 
conspicuous  example. 

It  is  by  no  means  rare  to  meet  with  boulders  imbedded  in  drift 
which  are  worn  fiat  on  one  or  more  of  their  sides,  the  surface  being 
at  the  same  time  polished,  furrowed,  and  striated.  They  may  have 
been  so  shaped  in  a  glacier  before  they  reached  the  sea,  or  when  they 
were  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  an  iceberg  as  it  ran  aground.  We  learn 
from  !Mr.  Charles  Martins  that  the  glaciers  of  Spitsbergen  project 
from  the  coast  into  a  sea  between  100  and  400  feet  deep ;  and  that 
numbers  of  striated  pebbles  or  blocks  are  there  seen  to  disengage 
themselves  from  the  overhanging  masses  of  ice  as  they  melt,  so  as  to 
fall  at  once  into  deep  water.* 

That  they  should  retain  such  markings  when  again  upraised  above 
the  sea  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  when  we  remember  that  rippled 
sands,  and  the  cracks  in  clay  dried  between  high  and  low  water,  and 
the  foot-tracks  of  animals  and  rain-drops  impressed  on  mud,  and  other 
superficial  markings,  are  all  found  fossil  in  rocks  of  various  ages. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  absence  in 
many  districts  of  striated  and  scored  pebbles  and  boulders  in  glacial 
deposits,  for  they  may  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves 
on  a  coast  while  it  was  sinking  beneath  or  rising  above  the  sea.  No 
shingle  on  an  ordinary  sea-beach  exhibits  such  strife,  and  at  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  termination  of  a  glacier  every  stone  in  the 
bed  of  the  torrent  which  gushes  out  from  the  melting  ice  is  found  to 
have  lost  its  glacial  markings  by  being  rolled  for  a  distance  even  of  a 
few  hundred  yards. 

The  usual  dearth  of  fossil  shells  in  glacial  clays  well  fitted  to  pre- 

*  Bulletin  Soc.  G^ol.  de  France,  torn.  iv.  2de  s^r.  p.  1121. 
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serve  organic  remains  may,  perhaps,  be  owing,  as  already  hinted,  to 
the  absence  of  testacea  in  the  deep  sea,  where  the  undisturbed  accu- 
mulation of  boulders  melted  out  of  very  large  bergs  may  take  place. 
In  the  .^gean  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  zero  of 
animal  life,  according  to  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  is  reached  at  a  depth  of  about 
300  fathoms.  In  tropical  seas  it  would  descend  farther  down,  just  as 
vegetation  ascends  higher  on  the  mountains  of  hot  countries.  Near 
the  pole,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  zero  would  be  reached  much 
sooner  both  on  the  hills  and  in  the  sea.  K  the  ocean  was  filled  with 
floating  bergs,  and  a  low  temperature  prevailed  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  during  the  glacial  period,  even  the  shallow  part  of  the 
sea  might  have  been  uninhabitable,  or  very  thinly  peopled  with  living 
beings.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  melting  of  ice  in  some 
fiords  in  Norway  freshens  the  water  so  as  to  destroy  marine  life,  and 
famines  have  been  caused  in  Iceland  by  the  stranding  of  icebergs 
drifted  from  the  Greenland  coast^  which  have  required  several  years 
to  melt,  and  have  not  only  prevented  the  ripening  of  grain  by  cooling 
the  atmosphere,  but  have  driven  away  the  fish  from  the  shore  by 
chilling  and  freshening  the  sea. 

If  the  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch  came  on  slowly,  if  it  was  long 
before  it  reached  its  greatest  intensity,  and  again  if  it  abated  gradu- 
ally, we  may  expect  to  find  the  earliest  and  latest  formed  drift  less 
barren  of  organic  remains  than  that  deposited  during  the  coldest 
period.  We  may  also  expect  that  along  the  southern  limits  of  the 
drift  during  the  whole  glacial  epoch,  there  would  be  an  intimate 
association  of  transported  matter  of  northern  origin  with  fossil- 
bearing  sediment,  whether  marine  or  freshwater,  belonging  to  more 
southern  seas,  rivers,  and  continents. 

That  in  the  United  States,  the  Mastodon  giganteus  was  very 
abundant  after  the  drift  period  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  entire 
skeletons  of  this  animal  are  met  with  in  bogs  and  lacustrine  deposits 
occupying  hollows  in  the  drift.  They  sometimes  occur  in  the  bottom 
even  of  small  ponds  recently  drained  by  the  agriculturist  for  the  sake 
of  the  shell  marl.  I  examined  one  of  these  spots  at  Geneseo  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  from  which  the  bones,  skull,  and  tusk  of  a  Mas* 
todon  had  been  procured  in  the  marl  below  a  layer  of  black  peaty 
earth,  and  ascertained  that  all  the  associated  freshwater  and  land 
shells  were  of  species  now  common  in  the  same  district.  They  con- 
sisted of  several  species  of  Lymnea^  of  Planorbis  bicarinatusy  Pkysa 
heterostropha,  &c. 

In  1846  no  less  than  six  skeletons  of  the  same  Mastodon  were 
found  in  Wari^en  County,  New  Jersey,  6  feet  below  the  surface, 
by  a  farmer  who  was  digging  out  the  rich  mud  from  a  small  pond 
which  he  had  drained.  Five  of  these  skeletons  were  lying  together, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  bones  crumbled  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  were 
exposed  to  the  air.  But  nearly  the  whole  of  the  other  skeleton,  which 
lay  about  10  feet  apart  from  the  rest,  was  preserved  entire,  and 
proved  the  correctness  of  Cuvier's  conjecture  respecting  this  extinct 
animal,   namely,  that  it  had  twenty  ribs  like  the  living  elephant. 
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From  the  claj  in  the  interior  within  the  ribs^  just  where  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  might  naturally  have  been  looked  for,  seven  bushels  of 
vegetable  matter  were  extracted.  I  submitted  some  of  this  matter  to 
Mr.  A.  Henfrej  of  London  for  microscopic  examination,  and  he 
informs  me  that  it  consists  of  pieces  of  small  twigs  of  a  coniferous 
tree  of  the  Cypress  family,  probably  the  young  shoots  of  the  white 
cedar,  Thuja  occidentalism  still  a  native  of  North  America,  on  which 
therefore  we  may  conclude  that  this  extinct  Mastodon  once  fed. 

Another  specimen  of  the  same  quadruped,  the  most  complete  and 
probably  the  largest  ever  found,  was  exhumed  in  1845  in  the  town  of 
Newburg,  New  York,  the  length  of  the  skeleton  being  25  feet,  and 
its  height  12  feet.  The  anchy losing  of  the  two  last  ribs  on  the  right 
side  afforded  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  a  true  gauge  for  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  intervertebrate  substance,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  entire  length.  The  tusks  when  discovered 
were  10  feet  long,  but  a  part  only  could  be  preserved.  The  large 
proportion  of  animal  matter  in  the  tusk,  teeth,  and  bones  of  some  of 
these  fossil  mammalia  is  truly  astonishing.  It  amounts  in  some  cases, 
as  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  has  ascertained  by  analysis,  to  27  per  cent.,  so  that 
when  all  the  earthy  ingredients  are  removed  by  acids,  the  form  of  the 
bone  remains  as  perfect,  and  the  mass  of  animal  matter  is  almost  as 
firm,  as  in  a  recent  bone  subjected  to  similar  treatment. 

It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  infer  from  such  data  that  these  qua- 
drupeds were  mired  in  modem  times,  unless  we  use  that  term  strictly 
in  a  geological  sense*  I  have  shown  that  there  is  a  fluviatile  de- 
posit in  the  valley  of  the  Niagara,  containing  shells  of  the  genera 
Melania,  Lymnea^  Fianorbis^  Valvaia,  CyclaSy  UniOy  and  Helix,  &c., 
all  of  recent  species,  from  which  the  bones  of  the  great  Mastodon 
have  been  taken  in  a  very  perfect  state.  Yet  the  whole  excavation 
of  the  ravine,  for  many  miles  below  the  Falls,  has  been  slowly  effected 
since  that  fluviatile  deposit  was  thrown  down. 

Whether  or  not,  in  assigning  a  period  of  more  than  30,000  years  for 
the  recession  of  the  Falls' from  Queenstown  to  their  present  site,  I  have 
Over  or  under  estimated  the  time  required  for  that  operation,  no  one 
can  doubt  that  a  vast  number  of  centuries  must  have  elapsed  before 
so  great  a  series  of  geographical  changes  were  brought  about  as  have 
occurred  since  the  entombment  of  this  elephantine  quadruped.  The 
freshwater  gravel  which  incloses  it  is  decidedly  of  much  more  modern 
origin  than  the  drift  or  boulder  clay  of  the  same  region.* 

Other  extinct  animals  accompany  the  Mastodon  giganieus  in  the 
post-glacial  deposits  of  the  United  States,  among  which  the  Casto- 
roides  ohioensis,  Wyman,  a  huge  rodent  allied  to  the  beaver,  and 
the  Capyhara  may  be  mentioned.  But  whether  the  **  loess,"  and 
other  freshwater  and  marine  strata  of  the  Southern  States,  in  which 
skeletons  of  the  same  Mastodon  are  mingled  with  the  bones  of  the 
Megatherium,  Mylodon,  and  Megalonyx,  were  contemporaneous  with 
the  drift,  or  were  of  subsequent  date,  is  a  chronological  question  still 

*  See  Travels  in  N>  America,  vol  i  chap,  ii 
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open  to  discussion.  It  appears  clear,  however,  from  what  we  know 
of  the  tertiary  fossils  of  Europe  ~  and  I  believe  the  same  will  hold 
true  in  North  America — that  many  species  of  testacea  and  some 
mammalia,  which  existed  prior  to  the  glacial  epoch,  survived  that 
enu  As  European  examples  among  the  warm-blooded  quadrupeds, 
the  ElephcLS  primigenms  and  Rhinoceros  tichorinus  may  be  mentioned. 
As  to  the  shells,  whether  freshwater,  terrestrial,  or  marine,  they  need 
not  be  enumerated  here,  as  allusion  will  be  made  to  them  in  the 
sequel,  when  the  pliocene  tertiary  fossils  of  Suffolk  are  described. 
The  £iict  is  important,  as  refuting  the  hypothesis  that  the  cold  of  the 
glacial  period  was  so  intense  and  universal  as  to  annihilate  all  living 
creatures  throughout  the  globe. 

That  the  cold  was  greater  for  a  time  than  it  is  now  in  certain  parts 
of  Siberia,  Europe,  and  North  America,  will  not  be  ^disputed  ;  but, 
before  we  can  infer  the  universality  of  a  colder  climate,  we  must 
ascertain  what  was  the  condition  of  other  parts  of  the  northern,  and 
of  the  whole  southern,  hemisphere  at  the  time  when  the  Scandinavian, 
British,  and  Alpine  erratics  were  transported  into  their  present 
position.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  great  deposit  of  drift  and 
erratic  blocks  is  now  in  full  progress  of  formation  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  in  a  zone  corresponding  in  latitude  to  the  Baltic,  and  to 
Northern  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  England.  Should  the 
uneven  bed  of  the  southern  ocean  be  hereafter  converted  by  upheaval 
into  land,  the  hills  and  valleys  will  be  strewed  over  with  transported 
fragments,  some  derived  from  the  antarctic  continent,  others  from 
islands  covered  with  glaciers,  like  South  Greorgia,  which  must  now  be 
centres  of  the  dispersion  of  drift,  although  situated  in  a  latitude 
agreeing  with  that  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  in  England. 

Not  only  are  these  operations  going  on  between  the  45th  and  60th 
parallels  of  latitude  south  of  the  line,  while  the  corresponding  zone 
of  Europe  is  free  from  ice ;  but,  what  is  still  more  worthy  of  remark, 
we  -find  in  the  southern  hemisphere  itself,  only  900  miles  distant 
from  South  Greorgia,  where  the  perpetual  snow  reaches  to  the  sea-' 
beach,  lands  covered  with  forests,  as  in  Terra  del  Fuego.  There  is 
here  no  difference  of  latitude  to  account  for  the  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  In  one  spot,  and  the  absolute  want  of  it  in  the  other  ;  but 
among  other  refrigerating  causes  in  South  Georgia  may  be  enu- 
merated the  countless  icebergs  which  £oat  from  the  antarctic  zone^ 
and  which  chill,  as  they  melt,  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  the  but* 
rounding  air,  which  they  fill  with  dense  fogs. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  **  Principles  of  Geology,"  chapters 
7  and  8,  to  point  out  the  intimate  connexion  of  climate  and  the 
physical  geography  of  the  globe,  and  the  dependence  of  the  mean 
annual  temperature,  not  only  on  the  height  of  the  dry  land,  but  on 
its  distribution  in  high  or  low  latitudes  at  particular  epochs.  If, 
for  example,  at  certain  periods  of  the  past,  the  antarctic  land  was  less 
elevated  and  less  extensive  than  now,  while  that  at  the  north  pole 
was  higher  and  more  continuous,  the  conditions  of  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres  might  have  been  the  reverse  of  what  we 
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now  witness  in  regard  to  climate,  although  the  mountains  of  Scan- 
dinavia, Scotland,  atid  Switzerland  may  have  been  less  elevated  than 
at  present  But  if  in  both  of  the  polar  regions  a  considerable 
area  of  elevated  dry  land  existed,  such  a  concurrence  of  refrigerating 
conditions  in  both  hemispheres  might  have  created  for  a  time  an  in- 
tensity of  cold  never  experienced  since ;  and  such  probably  was  the 
state  of  things  during  that  period  of  submergence  to  which  I  have 
alluded  in  this  chapter. 

Alpine  erratics. — Although  the  arctic  regions  constitute  the  great 
centre  from  which  erratics  have  travelled  southwards  in  all  directions 
in  Europe  and  North  America,  yet  there  are  some  mountains,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  like  those  of  North  Wales  and  the  Alps,  which 
have  served  as  separate  and  independent  centres  for  the  dispersion  of 
blocks.  In  illustration  of  this  fact,  the  Alps  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion, not  only  from  their  magnitude,  but  because  they  lie  beyond  the 
ordinary  limits  of  the  "northern  drift"  of  Europe,  being  situated 
between  the  44th  and  47th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  On  the  flanks 
of  these  mountains,  and  on  the  Subalpine  ranges  of  hills  or  plains 
adjoining  them,  those  appearances  which  have  been  so  often  alluded 
to,  as  distinguishing  or  accompanying  the  drift,  between  the  50th  and 
70th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  suddenly  reappear,  to  assume  in  a 
more  southern  country  their  most  exaggerated  form.  Where  the 
Alps  are  highest,  the  largest  erratic  blocks  have  been  sent  forth,  as, 
for  example,  from  the  regions  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa,  into 
the  adjoining  parts  of  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy,  while 
in  districts  where  the  great  chain  sinks  in  altitude,  as  in  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  and  elsewhere,  no  such  rocky  fragments,  or  a  few  only  and 
of  smaller  bulk,  have  been  detached  and  transported  to  a  distance. 

In  the  year  1821,  M.  Yenetz  first  announced  his  opinion  that  the 
Alpine  glaciers  must  formerly  have  extended  far  beyond  their  present 
limits,  and  the  proofs  appealed  to  by  him  in  confirmation  of  this 
doctrine  were  afterwards  acknowledged  by  M.  Charpentier,  who 
strengthened  them  by  new  observations  and  arguments,  and  declared, 
in  1836,  his  conviction  that  tBe  glaciers  of  the  Alps  must  once  have 
reached  as  far  as  the  Jura,  and  have  carried  thither  their  moraines 
across  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland.  M.  Agassiz,  after  several  ex- 
cursions in  the  Alps  with  M.  Charpentier,  and  after  devoting  himself 
some  years  to  the  study  of  glaciers,  published,  in  1840,  an  admirable 
description  of  them,  and  of  the  marks  which  attest  the  former  action 
of  great  masses  of  ice  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  Alps  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.*  He  pointed  out  that  the  surface  of  every  large 
glacier  is  strewed  over  with  gravel  and  stones  detached  from  the 
surrounding  precipices  by  frost,  rain,  lightning,  or  avalanches.  And 
he  described  more  carefully  than  preceding  writers  the  long  lines  of 
these  stones,  which  settle  on  the  sides  of  the  glacier,  and  are  called' 
the  lateral  moraines  ;  those  found  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ice  being 
called  terminal  moraines.     Such  heaps  of  earth  and  boulders  every 

*  Agiuasiz,  Etudes  sur  les  Glacien. 
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glacier  pushes  before  it  when  advancing,  and  leaves  behind  it  when 
retreating.  When  the  Alpine  glacier  reaches  a  lower  and  warmer 
situation,  about  3000  or  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  melts  so  rapidly 
that,  in  spite  of  the  downward  movement  of  the  mass,  it  can  advance 
no  farther.  Its  precise  limits  are  variable  from  year  to  year,  and  still 
more  so  from  century  to  century ;  one  example  being  on  record  of  a 
recession  of  half  a  mile  in  a  single  year.  We  also  learn  from  M. 
Yenetz,  that  whereas,  between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
all  the  Alpine  glaciers  were  less  advanced  than  now,  they  began  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  to  push  forward  so  as  to 
cover  roads  formerly  open,  and  to  overwhelm  forests  of  ancient  growth. 

These  oscillations  enable  the  geologist  to  note  the  marks  which  they 
leave  behind  them  as  they  retrograde,  and  among  these  the  most  pro- 
minent, as  before  stated,  are  the  terminal  moraines,  or  mounds  of  un- 
stratified  earth  and  stones,  often  divided  by  subsequent  floods  into 
hillocks,  which  cross  the  valley  like  ancient  earth-works,  or  embank'* 
ments  made  to  dam  up  the  river.  Some  of  these  transverse  barriers 
were  formerly  pointed  out  by  Saussure  below  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone, 
as  proving  how  far  it  had  once  transgressed  its  present  boundaries* 
On  these  moraines  we  see  many  large  angular  fragments,  which, 
having  been  carried  along  on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  have  not  had 
their  edges  worn  off  by  friction;  but  the  greater  number  of  the 
boulders,  even  those  of  large  size,  have  been  well  rounded^  not  by  the 
power  of  water,  but  by  the  mechanical  force  of  the  ice,  which  has 
pushed  them  against  each  other,  or  against  the  rocks  flanking  the 
valley.  Others  have  fallen  down  the  numerous  fissures  which  intersect 
the  glacier,  where,  being  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the  whole  mass  of 
ice,  they  have  been  forced  along,  and  either  well  rounded  or  ground 
down  into  sand,  or  even  the  finest  mud,  of  which  the  moraine  is 
largely  constituted. 

As  the  terminal  moraines  are  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  monu- 
ments left  by  a  receding  glacier,  so  are  they  the  most  liable  to  obli* 
teration ;  for  violent  floods  or  debacles  are  often  occasioned  in  the 
Alps  by  the  sudden  bursting  of  what  are  called  glacier-lakes.  These 
temporary  sheets  of  water  are  caused  by  the  damming  up  of  a  river 
by  a  glacier  which  has  increased  during  a  succession  of  cold  seasons, 
and,  descending  from  a  tributary  into  the  main  valley,  has  crossed  it 
from  side  to  side.  On  the  failure  of  this  icy  barrier,  the  accumulated 
waters  are  let  loose,  which  sweep  away  and  level  all  transverse  mounds 
of  gravel  and  loose  boulders  below,  and  spread  their  materials  in  con- 
fused and  irregular  beds  over  the  river-plain. 

Another  mark  of  the  former  action  of  glaciers,  in  situations  where 
they  exist  no  longer,  is  the  polished,  striated,  and  grooved  surfaces  of 
rocks  already  alluded  to.  Stones  which  lie  underneath  the  glacier 
and  are  pushed  along  by  it,  sometimes  adhere  to  the  ice,  and  as  the 
mass  glides  slowly  along  at  the  rate  of  a  few  inches,  or  at  the  utmost 
two  or  three  feet,  per  day,  abrade,  groove,  and  polish  the  rock,  and 
the  larger  blocks  are  reciprocally  grooved  and  polished  by  the  rock 
on  their  lower  sides.    As  the  forces  both  of  pressure  and  propulsion 
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are  enormous^  the  sand,  acting  like  emery,  polishes  the  surface ;  the 
pebbles,  like  coarse  gravers,  scratch  and  furrow  it ;  and  the  large 
stones  scoop  out  grooves  in  it.  Another  effect  also  of  this  action  not 
yet  adverted  to,  is  called  '^  roches  moutonn^es.**  Projecting  eminences 
of  rock  are  smoothed  and  worn  into  the  shape  of  flattened  domes, 
where  the  glaciers  have  passed  over  them. 

Although  the  surface  of  almost  every  kind  of  rock,  when  exposed 
in  the  open  air,  wastes  away  by  decomposition,  yet  some  retain  for 
ages  their  polished  and  furrowed  exterior ;  and,  if  they  are  well  pro- 
tected by  a  covering  of  clay  or  turf,  these  marks  of  abrasion  seem 
capable  of  enduring  for  ever.  They  have  been  traced  in  the  Alps  to 
great  heights  above  the  present  glaciers,  and  to  great  horizontal  dis- 
tances beyond  them. 

There  are  also  found,  on  the  sides  of  the  Swiss  valleys,  round  and 
deep  holes,  with  polished  sides,  such  holes  as  waterfalls  make  in  the 
solid  rock,  but  in  places  remote  from  running  waters,  and  where  the 
form  of  the  surface  will  not  permit  us  to  suppose  that  any  cascade 
could  ever  have  existed.  Similar  cavities  are  common  in  hard  rocks, 
such  as  gneiss,  in  Sweden,  where  they  are  called  ^iant  caldrons,  and 
are  sometimes  10  feet  and  more  in  depth ;  but  in  the  Alps  and  Jura 
they  often  pass  into  spoon-shaped  excavations  and  prolonged  gutters. 
We  learn  from  M.  Agassiz  that  hollows  of  this  form  are  now  cut  out 
by  streams  of  water,  which  flow  along  the  surface  of  glaciers,  and 
then  fall  into  fissures  which  are  open  to  the  bottom.  Here,  forming 
a  cascade,  the  stream  cuts  a  round  cavity  in  the  rock  with  the  gravel 
and  sand,  which  it  either  finds  there  or  carries  down  with  it,  and 
causes  to  rotate;  and,  as  it  usually  happens  that  the  glacier  is 
advancing,  a  locomotive  cascade  is  produced,  which  converts  the  first 
circular  hole  into  a  deep  groove. 

Another  effect  of  a  glacier  is  to  lodge  a  ring  of  stones  round  the 
summit  of  a  conical  peak  which  may  happen  to  project  through  the 
ice.  If  the  glacier  is  lowered  greatly  by  melting,  these  circles  of 
large  angular  fragments^  which  are  called  "  perched  blocks,"  arc  left 
in  a  singular  situation  near  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  or  pinnacle,  the 
lower  parts  of  which  may  be  destitute  of  boulders. 

Alpine  blocks  on  the  Jura. — Now  some  or  all  the  marks  above 
enumerated, — the  moraines,  erratics,  polished  surfaces,  domes,  striss, 
caldrons,  and  perched  rocks,  are  observed  in  the  Alps  at  great  heights 
above  the  present  glaciers,  and  far  below  their  actual  extremities ; 
also  in  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland,  50  miles  broad ;  and  almost 
everywhere  on  the  Jura,  a  chain  which  lies  to  the  north  of  this 
valley.  The  average  height  of  the  Jura  is  about  one  third  that  of 
the  Alps,  and  is  now  entirely  destitute  of  glaciers,  yet  it  presents 
almost  everywhere  'similar  moraines,  and  the  same  polished  and 
grooved  surfaces,  and  water-worn  cavities.  The  erratics,  moreover, 
which  cover  it,  present  a  phenomenon  which  has  astonished  and  per- 
plexed the  geologist  for  more  than  half  a  century.  No  conclusion 
can  be  more  incontestible  than  that  these  angular  blocks  of  granite, 
gneiss,  and  other  crystalline  formations,  came  from  the  Alps,  and  that 
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they  have  been  brought  for  a  distance  of  50  miles  and  upwards 
across  one  of  the  widest  and  deepest  valleys  of  the  world,  so  that  they 
are  now  lodged  on  the  hills  and  valleys  of  a  chain  composed  of  lime- 
stone and  other  formations,  altogether  distinct  from  those  of  the  Alps. 
Their  great  size  and  angularity,  after  a  journey  of  so  many  leagues, 
has  justly  excited  wonder  ;  for  hundreds  of  them  are  as  large  as  cot- 
tages ;  and  one  in  particular,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Pierre  ii 
Bot,  rests  on  the  side  of  a  hill  about  900  feet  above  the  lake  of  Neuf-* 
chatel,  and  is  no  less  than  40  feet  in  diameter. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  these  blocks  on  the  Jura  offer  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  before  laid  down,  as  applicable  in  general  to  erratics, 
since  they  have  gone  from  south  to  north.  Some  of  the  largest 
masses  of  granite  and  gneiss  have  been  found  to  contain  50,000  and 
60,000  cubic  feet  of  stone,  and  one  limestone  block  near  Devens, 
which  has  travelled  30  miles,  contains  161,000  cubic  feet,  its  angles 
being  sharp  and  unworn.* 

Yon  Buch,  Escher,  and  Studer  have  shown,  from  an  examination 
of  the  mineral  composition  of  the  boulders,  that  those  on  the  western 
Jura,  near  Neufchatel,  have  come  from  the  region  of  Mont  Blanc 
and  the  Yalais ;  those  on  the  middle  parts  of  the  Jura  from  the  Ber- 
nese Oberland ;  and  those  on  the  eastern  Jura  from  the  Alps  of  the 
small  cantons,  Glaris,  Schwytz,  Uri,  and  Zug.  The  blocks,  there- 
fore, of  these  three  great  districts  have  been  derived  from  parts  of 
the  Alps  nearest  to  the  localities  in  the  Jura  where  we  now  find  them, 
as  if  they  had  crossed  the  great  valley  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  its  length :  the  most  western  stream  having  followed  the  course  of 
the  Rhone ;  the  central,  that  of  the  Aar ;  and  the  eastern,  that  of 
the  two  great  rivers,  Reuss  and  Limmat.  The  non-intermixture  of 
these  groups  of  travelled  fragments,  except  near  their  confines,  was 
always  regarded  as  most  enigmatical  by  those  who  adopted  the  opinion 
of  Saussure,  that  they  were  all  whirled  along  by  a  rapid  current  of 
muddy  water  rushing  from  the  Alps. 

M.  Charpentier  first  suggested,  as  before  mentioned,  that  the  Swiss 
glaciers  once  reached  continuously  to  the  Jura,  and  conveyed  to  them 
these  erratics ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  conceived  that  the  Alps  were . 
formerly  higher  than  now.  M.  Agassu^  on  the  other  hand,  instead 
of  introducing  distinct  and  separate  glaciers,  imagines  that  the  whole 
valley  of  Switzerland  was  filled  with  ice,  and  that  one  great  sheet  of 
it  extended  from  the  Alps  to  the  Jura,  when  the  two  chains  were  of 
the  same  height  as  now  relatively  to  each  other.  Such  an  hypothesis 
labours  under  this  difficulty,  that  the  difference  of  altitude,  when  dis- 
tributed over  a  space  of  50  miles,  gives  an  inclination  of  no  more 
than  two  degrees,  or  far  less  than  that-of  any  known  glaciers.  It  has, 
however,  since  received  the  able  support  of  Professor  James  Forbes 
in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Alps,  published  in  1843. 

In  the  theory  which  I  formerly  advanced,  jointly  with  Mr.  Darwin  f , 

*  ArchiaCyHistdesIVogrdfly&CToLii.  f  See  Elements  of  Qeology,  2d  ed. 
p.  249.  1841. 
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it  was  suggested  that  the  erratics  may  have  been  transferred  by  float- 
ing ice  to  the  Jura,  at  the  time  when  the  greater  part  of  that  chain, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Swiss  valley  to  the  south,  was  under  the  sea. 
At  that  period  the  Alps  may  have  attained  only  half  their  present 
altitude,  and  may  yet  have  constituted  a  chain  as  lofty  as  the  Chilian 
Andes,  which,  in  a  latitude  corresponding  to  Switzerland,  now  send 
down  glaciers  to  the  head  of  every  sound,  from  which  icebergs 
covered  with  blocks  of  granite,  are  floated  seaward.*  Opposite  that 
part  of  Chili  where  the  glaciers  abound  is  situated  the  island  ot 
Chiloe,  100  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  30  miles,  running 
parallel  to  the  continent.  The  channel  which  separates  it  from  the 
main  land  is  of  considerable  depth,  and  25  miles  broad.  Parf^ 
of  its  surface,  like  the  adjacent  coast  of  Chili,  are  overspread  with 
recent  marine  shells,  showing  an  upheaval  of  the  land  during  a 
very  modern  period ;  and  beneath  these  shells  is  a  boulder  deposit, 
in  which  Mr.  Darwin  found  large  travelled  blocks.  One  group  of 
fragments  were  of  granite,  which  h^d  evidently  come  from  the  Andes, 
while  in  another  place  angular  blocks  of  syenite  were  met  with. 
Their  arrangement  may  have  been  due  to  successive  crops  of  ice- 
bergs issuing  from  different  sounds,  to  the  heads  of  which  glaciers 
descend  from  the  Andes.  These  icebergs,  taking  their  departure 
year  after  year  from  distinct  points,  may  have  been  stranded  re- 
peatedly, in  equally  distinct  groups,  in  bays  or  creeks  of  Chiloe,  and 
on  islets  off  the  coast,  so  as  afterwards  to  appear,  some  on  hilb  and 
others  in  valleys,  when  that  country  and  the  bed  of  the  adjacent  sea 
had  been  upheaved.  A  continuance  in  future  of  the  elevatory  move- 
ment, in  the  region  of  the  Andes  and  of  Chiloe,  might  cause  the 
former  chain  to  rival  the  Alps  in  altitude,  and  give  to  Chiloe  a  height 
equal  to  that  of  the  Jura.  The  same  rise  might  dry  up  the  channel 
between  Chiloe  and  the  main  land,  so  that  it  would  then  represent 
the  great  valley  of  Switzerland.  In  the  course  of  these  changes,  all 
parts  of  Chiloe  and  the  intervening  strait,  having  in  their  turn  been  a 
sea-shore,  may  have  been  polished  and  scratched  by  coast-ice,  and  by 
innumerable  icebergs  running  aground  and  grating  on  the  bottom. 

If  we  apply  this  hypothesis  to  Switzerland  and  the  Jura,  we  are  by 
no  means  precluded  from  tho#upposition  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
land  acquired  additional  height,  and  the  bed  of  the  sea  emerged,  the 
Jura  itself  may  have  had  its  glaciers ;  and  those  existing  in  the  Alps, 
which  had  at  first  extended  to  the  sea,  may,  during  some  part  of  the 
period  of  upheaval,  have  been  prolonged  much  farther  into  the  valleys 
than  now.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  climate  grew  mildes,  these 
glaciers  may  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the.  Jura,  and  may  have 
receded  in  the  Alps  to  their  present  limits,  leaving  behind  them  in 
both  districts  those  moraines  which  now  attest  the  former  extension 
of  the  ice»t 

*  Darwin's  Journal,  p.  283.  of  Mont  Blanc  were  translated  to  the 

t  More   recently  Sir  B.  Murchison,  Jura  when  the  intermediate  country  was 

having  revisited  the  Alps,  has  declared  underwater/* — Paper  read  to  GeoL  Soc 

his  opinion  that "  the  great  granitic  blocks  London,  May  30.  1849. 
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Meteorites  in  drift, — Before  concluding  my  remarks  on  tbe  north- 
ern  drift  of  the  Old  World,  I  shall  refer  to  a  fact  recently  an- 
nounced, the  discoTery  of  a  meteoric  stone  at  a  great  depth  in  the 
alluvium  of  Northern  Asia. 

Erman,  in  his  Archives  of  Russia  for  1841  (p.  314.),  cites  a  very 
circumstantial  account  drawn  up  by  a  Russian  miner  of  the  finding 
of  a  mass  of  meteoric  iron  in  the  auriferous  alluvium  of  the  Altai. 
Some  small  fragments  of  native  iron  were  first  met  with  in  the  gold- 
washings  of  Petropawlowsker  in  the  Mrassker  Circle ;  but  though 
they  attracted  attention,  it  was  supposed  that  they  must  have  been 
broken  off  from  the  tools  of  the  workmen.  At  lengthy  at  the  depth 
of  31  feet  5  inches  from  the  surface,  they  dug  out  a  piece  of  iron 
weighing  V!\  pounds,  of  a  steel-grey  colour,  somewhat  harder  than 
ordinary  iron,  and,  on  analysing  it,  found  it  to  consist  of  native  iron, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  nickel,  as  usual  in  meteoric  stones.  It 
was  buried  in  the  bottom  of  the  deposit  where  the  gravel  rested 
on  a  fiaggy  limestone.  Much  brown  iron  ore^  as  well  as  gold,  occurs 
in  the  same  gravel,  which  appears  to  be  part  of  that  extensive  auri- 
ferous formation  in  which  the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  the  Rhinoceros 
tichorhinus^  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds  abound.  No  sufficient  data 
sre  supplied  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  it  be  of  Post-Pliocene 
or  Newer  Pliocene  date. 

We  ought  not,  I  think,  to  feel  surprise  that  we  have  not  hitherto 
succeeded  in  detecting  the  signs  of  such  aerolites  in  older  rocks,  for, 
besides  their  rarity  in  our  own  days,  those  which  fell  into  the  sea 
(and  it  is  with  marine  strata  that  geologists  have  usually  to  deal), 
being  chiefiy  composed  of  native  iron,  would  rapidly  enter  into  new 
chemical  combinations,  the  water  and  mud  being  charged  with 
<;hloride  of  sodium  and  other  acids.  We  find  that  anchors,  cannon, 
and  other  cast-iron  implements  which  have  been  buried  for  a  few 
hundred  years  off  our  English  coast  have  decomposed  in  part  or  entirely, 
turning  the  sand  and  gravel  which  enclosed  them  into  a  conglomerate, 
cemented  together  by  oxide  of  iron.  In  like  manner  meteoric  iron, 
.although  its  rusting  would  be  somewhat  checked  by  the  alloy  of 
•nickel,  could  scarcely  ever  fail  to  decompose  in  the  course  of  thou- 
sands of  years,  becoming  oxide,  sulphuret  or  carbonate  of  iron,  and 
its  origin  being  then  no  longer  distinguishable.  The  greater  the 
antiquity  of  rocks, — the  oftener  they  have  been  heated  and  cooled, 
permeated  by  gases  or  by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  the  atmosphere  or 
mineral  springs, — the  smaller  must  be  the  chance  of  meeting  with  a 
mass  of  native  iron  unaltered ;  but  the  preservation  of  the  ancient 
meteorite  of  the  Altai,  and  the  presence  of  nickel  in  these  curious 
bodies,  renders  the  recognition  of  them  in  deposits  t>{  remote  periods 
less  hopeless  than  we  might  have  anticipated. 
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CHAPTER  XHL 

VEWEB,  PLIOCENE   STRATA  AND  CAVERN  DEPOSITS. 

Chronological  classification  of  Pleistocene  formationflr  wbjr  difficult — Freshwater 
deposits  in  yallcj  of  Thames — In  Norfolk  difis — In  Patagonia— Comparative 
longevity  of  species  in  the  mammalia  and  testaeea — Flnvio-marine  cng  of 
Norwich — Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Sidhf — Limestone  of  great  thickness  and 
elevation— .Altematioa  of  nuirine  and  volcanic  formations — Proofs  of  slow 
accnmnlation — Great  geographical  changes  in  Sicilj  since  the  living  founa  and 
flora  began  to  exist — Osseous  breccias  and  cavern  deposits — Sicily — Kirkdale — 
Origin  of  stalactite — Australian  cave-breccias — Geographical  relationship  of  the 
provinces  of  living  vertebrata  and  those  of  the  fossil  ^tecies  of  the  PUooene 
periods — Extinct  strothions  birds  of  New  Zealand — Teeth  of  foasil  quadropeda. 

Having  in  the  last  chapter  treated  of  the  boulder  formation  and  its 
associated  freshwater  and  marine  strata  as  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
close  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  we  maj  now  proceed  to  other 
deposits  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  age.  It  shosld,  however,  be 
stated  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  separation  between  these 
modem  formations,  especially  when  we  are  called  upon  to  compare 
deposits  of  marine  and  freshwater  origin,  or  these  again  with  the 
ossiferous  contents  of  caverns. 

If  as  often  as  the  carcasses  of  quadrupeds  were  buried  in  alluvium 
during  floods,  or  mired  in  swamps,  or  imbedded  in  lacustrine  strata, 
a  stream  of  lava  had  descended  and  preserved  the  alluvial  or  fresh- 
water deposits,  as  frequently  happened  in  Auvergne  (see  above, 
p.  80.),  keeping  them  free  irom  intermixture  with  strata  subse- 
quently formed,  then  indeed  the  task  of  arranging  chronologically 
the  whole  series  of  mammaliferous  formations  might  have  been  easy, 
even  though  many  species  were  common  to  several  successive  groups. 
But  when  there  have  been  oscillations  in  the  levels  of  the  land,  ac- 
companied by  the  widening  and  deepening  of  valleys  at  more  than 
one  period, — when  the  same  surface  has  sometimes  been  submerged 
beneath  the  sea,  after  supporting  forests  and  land  quadrupeds,  and 
then  raised  again,  and  subject  during  each  change  of  level  to  sedi- 
mentary deposition  and  partial  denudation, —  and  when  the  drifting  of 
ice  by  marine  currents  or  by  rivers,  during  an  epoch  of  intense  cold, 
has  for  a  season  interfered  with  the  ordinary  mode  of  transport,  or 
with  the  geographical  range  of  species,  we  cannot  hope  speedily  to 
extricate  ourselves  from  the  confusion  in  which  the  classification  of 
these  Pleistocene  formations  is  involved. 

At  several  points  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  remnants  of  ancient 
fluviatile  deposits  occur,  which  may  differ  considerably  in  age,  al- 
though the  imbedded  land  and  freshwater  shells  in  each  are  of  recent 
species.     At  Brentford,  for  example,  the  bones  of  the  Siberian  Mom- 
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moth,  or  Elephas  primigenius^  and  the  Rhinoceros  tichorhinusy  both 
of  them  quadropeds  of  which  the  flesh  and  hair  have  been  found 
preserved  in  the  frozen  soil  of  Siberia,  occur  abundantly,  with  the 
bones  of  an  hippopotamus,  aurochs,  shprt-horned  ox,  red  deer,  rein- 
deer, and  great  cave-tiger  or  lion.*  A  similar  group  has  been  found 
fossil  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  and  other  places,  agreeing  in  general 
specifically  with  the  fossil  bones  detected  in  the  caverns  of  England. 
When  we  see  the  existing  rein-deer  and  an  extinct  hippopotamus  in 
the  same  fluviatile  loam,  we  are  tempted  to  indulge  our  imaginations 
in  speculating  on  the  climatal  conditions  which  could  have  enabled 
these  genera  to  coexist  in  the  same  region.  Wherever  there  is  a 
continuity  of  land  from  polar  to  temperate  and  equatorial  regions, 
there  will  always  be  points  where  the  southern  limit  of  an  arctic 
species  meets  the  northern  range  of  a  southern  species ;  and  if  one  or 
both  have  migratory  habits,  like  the  Bengal  tiger,  the  American  bison, 
the  musk  ox,  and  others,  they  may  each  penetrate  mutually  far  into  the 
respective  provinces  of  the  other.  There  may  also  have  been  several 
oscillations  of  temperature  during  the  periods  which  immediately 
preceded  and  followed  the  more  intense  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

The  strata  bordering  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames  at  Grays 
Thurrock,  in  Essex,  are  probably  of  older  date  than  those  of  Brent- 
ford, although  the  associated  land  and  freshwater  shells  are  nearly 
all,  if  not  all,  identical  with  species  now  living.  Three  of  the  shells, 
however,  are  no  longer  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  ;  namely,  Pa/u- 
dina  margmata  (fig.  112.  p.  127.),  now  living  in  France;  Unio 
littoralis  (fig.  29.  p.  28.),  now  inhabiting  the  Loire ;  and  Qfrena 
eonsobrina  (fig.  26L  p.  28.).  The  last-mentioned  fossil  (a  recent 
Egyptian  shell  of  the  Nile)  is  very  abundant  at  Grays,  and  deserves 
notice,  because  the  genus  Ct/rena  is  now  no  longer  European. 

The  rhinoceros  occurring  in  the  same  beds  {R.  UptorhintUy  see 
fig.  131.  p.  160.)  is  of  a  difierent  species  from  that  of  Brentford 
above  mentioned,  and  the  accompanying  elephant  belongs  to  the 
variety  called  Elephas  meridionaliSf  which,  according  to  MM.  Owen 
and  H.  von  Meyer,  two  high  authorities,  is  the  same  species  as  the 
Siberian  mammoth,  although  some  naturalists  regard  it  as  distinct. 
With  the  above  mammalia  is  also  found  the  Hippopotamus  major,  and 
what  is  most  remarkable  in  so  modem  and  northern  a  deposit,  a 
monkey,  called  by  Owen,  Macacus  pliocenus. 

The  submerged  forest  already  alluded  to  (p.  130.)  as  underlying 
the  drift  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  of  Norfolk  is  associated  with  a,  bed 
of  lignite  and  loam,  in  which  a  great  number  of  fossil  bones  occur, 
apparently  of  the  same  group  as  that  of  Grays,  just  mentioned.  It 
has  sometimes  been  called  "  the  Elephant  bed.**  One  portion  of  it, 
which  stretches  out  under  the  sea  at  Happisburgh,  was  overgrown 
in  1820  by  a  bank  of  recent  oysters,  and  there  the  fishermen  dredged 
up,  according  to  Woodward,  ia  the  course  of  thirteen  years,  together 
with  the  oysters,  above  2000  mammoths'  grinders.')'    Another  portion 

*  Moxru,  Geol  Soc.  Fh>ceed.,  1849.  f  Woodward's  Geology  of  Norfolk. 
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of  the  same  continuous  stratum  has  yielded  at  Bactoni  Cromer,  and 
other  places  on  the  coast,  the  hones  of  a  gigantic  heaver  ( Trogon-^ 
therium  Cuvierii,  Fischer),  as  well  as  the  ox,  horse,  and  deer,  and 
both  species  of  rhinoceros,  M*  Hchorbinus  and  M.  leptorhinus. 

In  studying  these  and  various  other  similar  assemblages  of  fossils, 
we  have  a  good  exemplification  of  the  more  rapid  rate  at  which  the 
mammiferous  fauna,  as  compared  to  the  testaceous,  diverges  when 
traced  backwards  in  time  from  the  recent  type,  I  have  before 
hinted,  that  the  longevity  of  species  in  the  class  of  warm-blooded 
quadrupeds  is  greater  than  that  of  the  moUusca,  the  latter  having 
probably  more  capacity  for  enduring  those  changes  of  climate  and 
other  external  circumstances  which  take  place  in  the  course  of  ages 
on  the  earth's  surface.  This  phenomenon  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
Europe,  for  Mr.  Darwin  found  at  Bahia  Blanca,  in  South  America, 
lat  39^  S.,  near  the  northern  confines  of  Patagonia,  fossil  remains  of 
the  extinct  mammiferous  genera  Megatherium,  Megalonyx,  Toxodon, 
and  others,  associated  with  shells,  almost  all  of  species  already  ascer- 
tained to  be  still  living  in  the  contiguous  sea* ;  the  marine  mollusca, 
as  well  as  those  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  the  land^  having  died  out  faster 
than  the  terrestrial  mammalia. 

I  alluded  before  (p.  125.)  to  certain  marine  strata  overlying  till 
near  Glasgow,  and  at  other  points  on  the  Clyde,  in  which  the 
shells  are  for  the  most  part  British,  with  an  intermixture  of  some 
arctic  species ;  while  others,  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  extinct.  This  formation  may  also  be  called  Newer 
Pliocene. 

Fluvio-marine  crag  of  Norwich, — At  several  places  within  fiyQ 
miles  of  Norwich,  on  both  banks  of  the  Tare,  beds  of  sand,  loam, 
and  gravel,  provincially  termed  "  crag,"  occur,  in  which  there  is  a 
mixture  of  marine,  land,  and  freshwater  shells,  with  ichthyolites 
and  bones  of  mammalia.  It  is  clear  that  these  beds  have  been  accu- 
mulated at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  a  river.  They 
form  patches  of  variable  thickness,  resting  on  white  chalk,  and  are 
covered  by  a  dense  mass  of  stratified  flint  gravel.  The  surface  of 
the  chalk  is  often  perforated  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  by  the 
Pholcts  crispata,  each  fossil  shell  still  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  its 
cylindrical  cavity,  now  filled  up  with  loose  sand  which  has  fallen 
from  the  incumbent  crag.  This  species  of  Pholas  still  exists  and 
drills  the  rocks  between  high  and  low  water  on  the  British  coast 
The^  most  common  shells  of  these  strata,  such  as  Fustis  striaius, 
Turritella  terebra,  Cardium  eduU,  and  Cyprina  islandicay  are  now 
abundant  in  the  British  seas ;  but  with  them  are  some  extinct  species, 
such  as  Nucula  Cobboldia  {^g.  120.)  and  Tellina  obliqua  (fig.  121.). 
Natica  helicoides  {j^g.  122.)  is  an  example  of  a  species  formerly 
known  only  as  fossil,  but  which  has  now  been  found  living  in  our 
seas. 

Among  the  accompanying  bones  of  mammalia  is  the  Mastodon 

*  ZooL  of  Beagle,  part  1.  pp.  9. 1 1 1. 
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angustidens'  (see  £g.  130.),  a  portion  of  the  upper  jawbone  with  a 
tooth  having  been  found  by  Mr.  Wigham  at  Postwick,  near  Nor- 
wich. As  tliis  species  has  also  been  found  in  the  Ked  Crag,  both  at 
Sutton  and  at  Felixetow,  and  bad  hitherto  been  regarded  as  charac- 
teristic of  formations  older  than  the  Pleistocene,  it  may  possibly 
have  been  washed  out  of  the  Red  into  the  Norwich  Crag. 

Among  the  bones,  however,  respecting  the  authenticity  of  which 
there  seems  no  doubt,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  elephant,  horse, 
pig,  deer,  and  the  jaws  and  teeth  of  field  mice  (fig.  141.).  I  have 
seen  the  tusk  of  an  elephant  from  Bramerton  near  Norwich,  to 
which  many  serpuln  were  attached,  showing  that  it  had  lain  for  some 
time  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  of  the  Norwich  Crag. 

At  Thorpe,  near  Aldborough,  and  at  Southwold,  in  Suffolk,  this 
fluvio-marine  formation  is  well  exposed  in  the  sea-cliffs,  consisting  of 
sand,  shingle,  loam,  and  laminated  clay.  Some  of  the  strata  there 
bear  the  marks  of  tranquil  deposition,  and  in  one  section  a  thickness 
of  40  feet  is  sometimes  exposed  to  view.  Some  of  the  lamelli- 
branchiate  shells  have  both  valves  united,  although  mixed  with  land 
and  freshwater  testacea,  and  with  the  bones  and  teeth  of  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  horse,  and  deer.  Captain  Alexander,  with  whom  I  ex- 
amined these  strata  in  1835,  showed  me  a  bed  rich  in  marine  shells, 
in  which  he  had  found  a  large  specimen  of  the  Fusut  strialtu,  filled 
with  sand,  and  in  the  interior  of  which  was  the  tooth  of  a  horse. 

Among  the  freshwater  shells  I  obtained  the  Cyrena  consobrina 
(fig.  26.  p.  28.),  before  mentioned,  supposed  to  agree  with  a  species 
now  living  in  the  Nile. 

I  formerly  classed  the  Norwich  Crag  as  older  Pliocene,  conceiving 
that  more  than  a  third  of  the  fossil  testacea  were  extinct ;  but  there 
now  seems  good  reason  for  believing  that  several  of  the  rarer  shells 
obtained  from  these  strata  do  not  really  belong  to  a  contemporary 
fauna,  but  have  been  washed  out  of  the  older  beds  of  the  "  Red 
Crag;"  while  other  species,  once  supposed  to  have  died  out,  have 
lately  been  met  with  living  in  the  British  seas.  According  to 
Mr,  Searles  Wood,  the  total  number  of  marine  species  does  not 
exceed  seventy-six,  of  which  one  tenth  only  are  extinct.  Of  the 
fourteen  associated  freshwater  shells,  all  the  species  appear  to  be 
living.  Strata  containing  the  same  shells  as  those  near  Norwich  have 
been  found  by  Mr.  Bean,  at  Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire, 

Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Sicilff. — In  no  part  of  Europe  are  the 

*  Owen,  Brit.  Vam.  Hunm.  STI.  Matlodat  tangirottnt,  Kaap,  sm  iUd, 
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Newer  PlioceDe  formations  seen  to  enter  so  largely  into  the  strnctare 
of  tbe  earth's  crust,  or  to  rise  to  such  heights  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  as  in  Sicily.  Thej  cover  nearly  half  the  island,  and  near  its 
centre,  at  Castrogiovanni,  they  reach  an  elevation  of  3000  feet. 
They  consist  principally  of  two  divisions,  the  upper  calcareous,  the 
lower  argillaceous,  both  of  which  may  be  seen  at  Syracuse,  Girgenti, 
and  Castrogiovanni. 

According  to  Philippi,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  best 
account  of  the  tertiary  shells  of  this  island,  thirty-five  species  out 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  obtained  from  the  beds  in  central 
Sicily  are  extinct  Of  tlie  remainder,  which  still  live,  &ve  species 
are  no  longer  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean.  When  I  visited 
Sicily  in  1828  I  estimated  the  proportion  of  living  species  as  some« 
what  greater,  partly  because  I  confounded  with  the  tertiary  forma* 
tion  of  central  Sicily  the  strata  at  tbe  base  of  Etna,  and  some  other 
localities^  where  the  fossils  are  now  proved  to  agree  entirely  with  the 
present  Mediterranean  fauna. 

Philippi  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  Sicily  there  is  a  gradual 
passage  from  beds  containing  70  per  cent,  of  recent  shells,  to  those 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  fossils  are  identical  with  recent  species ; 
but  his  tables  appear  scarcely  to  bear  out  so  important  a  generaliza- 
tion, several  of  the  places  cited  by  him  in  confirmation  having  as  yet 
furnished  no  more  that  twenty  or  thirty  species  of  testacea.  The  Sici- 
lian beds  in  question  probably  belong  to  about  the  same  period  as  the 
Norwich  Crag,  although  a  geologist,  accustomed  to  see  nearly  all  the 
Pleistocene  formations  in  the  north  of  Europe  occupying  low  grounds 
and  very  incoherent  in  texture,  is  naturally  surprised  to  behold  for- 
mations of  the  same  age  so  solid  and  stony,  of  such  thickness,  and 
attaining  so  great  an  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  upper  or  calcareous  member  of  this  group  in  Sicily  consists 
in  some  places  of  a  yellowish- white  stone,  like  the  calcaire  grossier 
of  Paris,  in  others,  of  a  rock  nearly  as  compact  as  marble.  Its  aggre- 
gate thickness  amounts  sometimes  to  700  or  800  feet  It  usually 
occurs  in  regular  horizontal  beds,  and  is  occasionally  intersected  by 
deep  valleys,  such  as  those  of  Sortino  and  Pentalica,  in  which  are 
numerous  caverns.  The  fossils  are  in  every  stage  of  preservation, 
from  shells  retaining  portions  of  their  animal  matter  and  colour,  to 
others  which  are  mere  casts 

The  limestone  passes  downwards  into  a  sandstone  and  conglome- 
rate, below  which  is  clay  and  blue  marl,  like  that  of  the  Subapennine 
hilL%  from  which  perfect  shells  and  corals  may  be  disengaged.  The 
clay  sometimes  alternates  with  yellow  sand. 

South  of  the  plain  of  Catania  is  a  region  in  whioh  the  tertiary 
beds  are  intermixed  with  volcanic  matter,  which  has  been  for  the 
most  part  the  product  of  submarine  eruptions.  It  appears  that,  while 
the  clay,  sand,  and  yellow  limestone  before-mentioned  were  in  course 
of  deposition  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  volcanos  burst  out  beneath  the 
waters,  like  that  of  Graham  Island,  in  1831,  and  these  explosions 
recurred  again  and  again  at  distant  intervals  of  time.  Volcanic  ashes 
and  sand  were  showered  down  and  spread  by  the  waves  and  currents 
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80  as  to  form  strata  of  tuff,  which  are  found  intercalated  between  beds 
of  limestone  and  clay  containing  marine  shells,  the  thickness  of  the 
whole  mass  exceeding  2000  feet.  The  fissures  through  which  the 
lava  rose  maj  be  seen  in  many  places  foi-ming  what  are  called  dikes. 
In  part  of  the  region  above  alluded  to,  as,  for  example,  near  Len- 
tini,  a  conglomerate  occurs  in  which  I  observed  many  pebbles  of 
volcanic  rocks  covered  by  full  grown  serptUa,  We  may  explain  the 
origin  of  these  by  supposing  that  there  were  some  small  volcanic 
islands  which  may  have  been  destroyed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
waves,  as  Graham  Island  has  been  swept  away  since  1831.  The 
rounded  blocks  and  pebbles  of  solid  volcanic  matter,  after  being 
rolled  for  a  time  on  the  beach  of  such  temporary  islands,  were  carried 
at  length  into  some  tranquil  part  of  the  sea,  where  they  lay  for  years, 
while  the  marine  serpuUe  adhered  to  them,  their  shells  growing  and 
covering  their  surface,  as  they  are  seen  adhering  to  the  shell  figured 
in  p.  22.  Finally,  the  bed  of  pebbles  was  itself  covered  with  strata 
of  shelly  limestone.  At  Yiasini,  a  town  not  many  miles  distant  to 
the  S.  W.,  I  remarked  another  striking  proof  of  the  gradual  manner 
in  which  these  modern  rocks  were  formed,  and  the  long  intervals  of 
time  which  elapsed  between  the  pouring  out  of  distinct  sheets  of  lava. 
A  bed  of  oysters  no  less  than  20  feet  in  thickness  rests  upon  a  current 
of  basaltic  lava.  The  oysters  are  perfectly  identifiable  with  our 
common  eatable  species.  Upon  the  oyster  bed,  again,  is  superim- 
posed a  second  mass  of  lava,  together  with  tuff  or  peperino.  In  the 
midst  of  the  sune  alternating  igneous  and  aqueous  formations  is  seen 
near  Galieri,  not  far  from  Viszini,  a  horizontal  bed*  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  thick ness,  composed  entirely  of  a  common  Mediterranean 
coral  {CaryophylUa  eespUosa^  Lam.).  These  corals  stand  erect  as 
they  grew  ;  and,  after  being  traced  for  hundreds  of  yards,  are  again 
found  at  a  corresponding  height  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 

Fiff.  19S. 


Carjfopkf^a  eetpftosa.  Lam.       (C/adoeora  eespHosat  Ehr.) 

a.  Stem  with  yoang  item  growing  from  lu  lide. 
«*.  Young  ttem  of  ume  twice  magnified. 

b.  Portion  of  branch,  twice  magnlfled,  with  the  bara  of  a  lateral  branch  ;  the  exterior 

ridget  of  the  main  branch  ap|iearing  through  the  laroell«  of  the  lateral  one. 

c.  Tranftverie  lection  of  same,  proving,  bv  the  Integrity  of  the  main  branch,  that  the 

lateral  one  did  not  originate  in  a  tubdlTition  of  the  aiiimal. 

d.  A  branch,  having  at  Ita  base  another  laterally  united  to  it,  and  two  young  corals  at 

it!  upper  part. 

e.  A  main  branch,  with  a  fViIl  grown  lateral  one. 
/.  A  perfect  terminal  star. 

L  4 
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The  corals  are  usnall/  branched,  but  not  by  the  division  of  the 
nnimal  as  some  bave  supposed,  but  bj  the  attachment  of  young  iodi- 
viduala  to  the  sides  of  the  older  ones ;  and  we  must  understand  this 
mode  of  increase,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  time  which  was  required 
for  the  bnilding  up  of  the  whole  bed  of  coral  during  the  growth  of 
many  successive  generations.* 

Among  the  other  fossil  shells  met  with  in  these  Sicilian  strata* 
which  still  continue  to  abound  in  the  Mediterranean,  no  shell  is  more 
conspicuous,  from  its  size  and  frequent  occurrence,  than  the  great 
scallop,  Pecten  jacobaui  (see  flg.  124.),  now  so  common  in  the  neigh- 
bouring seas.  We  see  this  shell  in  the  cslcareous  beds  at  Palermo 
in  great  numbers,  in  the  limestone  at  Girgenti,  and  in  that  which 
alternated  with  volcanic  rocks  in  the  country  between  Syracuse  and 
Vizzini,  often  at  great  heights  above  the  sea. 


Ptdeit  Jacoitnu  1  li*iriutunil  ill*. 

Tlie  more  we  reflect  on  the  preponderating  number  of  these  recent 
shells,  the  more  we  are  surprised  at  the  great  thickness,  solidity,  and 
height  above  tlie  sea  of  the  rocky  masses  in  which  they  are  entombed, 
and  the  vast  amount  of  geographical  change  which  has  taken  place 
since  their  origin.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  before  they  began 
to  emerge,  the  uppermost  strata  of  the  whole  must  have  been  de- 
posited under  water.  In  order,  therefore,  to  form  a  just  concep- 
tion of  their  antiquity,  we  must  first  examine  singly  the  innumerable 
minute  parts  of  which  the  whole  is  made  up,  the  successive  beds  of 
shells,  corals,  volcanic  ashes,  conglomerates,  and  sheets  of  lava ;  and 
we  must  aflei'wardB  contemplate  the  time  required  for  the  gradual 
upheaval  of  the  rocks,  and  the  excavation  of  the  valleys.  The  his- 
torical period  seems  scarcely  to  form  an  appreciable  unit  in  this  com- 

Q  respecting  the 
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putation,  for  we  find  ancient  Greek  temples,  like  those  of  Girgenti 
(Agrigentum),  built  of  the  modern  limestone  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing,  and  resting  on  a  hill  composed  of  the  same  ;  the  site  having  re- 
mained to  all  appearance  unaltered  since  the  Greeks  first  colonised 
the  island. 

The  modern  geological  date  of  the  rocks  in  this  region  leads  to 
another  singular  and  unexpected  conclusion,  namelj,  that  the  fauna 
and  fiora  of  a  large  part  of  Sicilj  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  the 
country  itself,  having  not  only  flourished  before  the  lands  were  raised 
from  the  deep,  but  even  before  their  materials  were  brought  together 
beneath  the  waters.  The  chain  of  reasoning  which  conducts  us  to 
this  opinion  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  The  larger  part  of  the 
island  has  been  converted  from  sea  into  land  since  the  Mediterranean 
was  peopled  with  nearly  all  the  living  species  of  testacea  and  zoophytes. 
We  may  therefore  presume  that,  before  this  region  emei^ed,  the  same 
land  and  river  shells,  and  almost  all  the  same  animals  and  plants, 
were  in  existence  which  now  people  Sicily ;  for  the  terrestrial  fauna 
and  fiora  of  this  island  are  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  other  lands 
surrounding  the  Mediterranean.  There  appear  to  be  no  peculiar  or 
indigenous  species,  and  those  which  are  now  estiiblished  there  must 
be  supposed  to  have  migrated  from  pre-existing  lands,  just  as  the 
plants  and  animals  of  the  Neapolitan  territory  have  colonised  Monte 
Nuovo,  since  that  volcanic  cone  was  thrown  up  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Such  conclusions  throw  a  new  light  on  the  adaptation  of  the  attri- 
butes and  migratory  habits  of  animals  and  plants  to  the  changes  which 
are  unceasingly  in  progress  in  the  physical* geography  of  the  globe. 
It  is  clear  that  the  duration  of  species  is  so  great,  that  they  are  des- 
tined to  outlive  many  important  revolutions  in  the  configuration  of 
the  earth's  surface;  and  hence  those  innumerable  contrivances  for 
enabling  the  subjects  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation  to  extend 
their  range ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  being  of\en  carried  across 
the  ocean,  and  the  aquatic  tribes  over  great  continental  spaces.  It  is 
obviously  expedient  that  the  terrestrial  and  fi  uviatile  species  should 
not  only  be  fitted  for  the  rivers,  valleys,  plains,  and  mountains  which 
exist  at  the  era  of  their  creation,  but  for  others  that  are  destined  to 
be  formed  before  the  species  shall  become  extinct ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  marine  species  are  not  only  made  for  the  deep  and  shallow 
regions  of  the  ocean  existing  at  the  time  when  they  are  called  into 
being,  but  for  tracts  that  may  be  submerged  or  variously  altered  in 
depth  during  the  time  that  is  allotted  for  their  continuance  on  the 
globe. 

OSSEOUS  BBEGCIAS  AND  DEPOSITS  IN  CAVES  OF  TBE  PLIOCENE  PERIOD. 

Sicily. — Caverns  filled  with  marine  breccias,  at  the  base  of  ancient 
sea-cliffs,  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  sixth  chapter ;  and  it  was 
noticed,  respecting  the  cave  o/  San  Giro,  near  Palermo  (p.  76.),  that 
uponabed  of  sand  filled  with  sea-shells,  almost  all  of  recent  species,  rests 
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a  breccia  {b,  fig.  93.),  composed  of  fragments  of  calcareous  rock, 
and  the  bones  of  animals.  In  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  that  cavcy 
Dr.  Fhilippi  found  about  fortj-fire  marine  shells,  all  clearlj  identical 
with  recent  species,  except  two  or  three.  The  bones  in  the  incumbent 
breccia  are  chiefly  those  of  the  mammoth  {E.  prifmgenius)^  with  some 
belonging  to  an  hippopotamus,  distinct  from  the  recent  species,  and 
smaller  than  that  usually  found  fossiL  (See  fig.  132.)  Several  species 
of  deer,  also,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  the  remains  of  a  bear, 
were  discovered.  These  mammalia  are  probably  referable  to  the 
Fost-Pliocene  period. 

The  Neyrer  Pliocene  tertiary  limestone  of  the  south  of  Sicily,  already 
described,  is  sometimes  full  of  caverns ;  and  the  student  will  at  once 
perceive  that  all  the  quadrupeds  of  which  the  remains  are  found  in 
the  stalactite  of  these  caverns,  being  of  later  origin  than  the  rocks, 
must  be  referable  to  the  close  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  if  not  of  still  later 
date.  The  situation  of  one  of  these  caves,  in  the  valley  of  Sortino, 
is  represented  in  the  annexed  section. 

» 

Fig.  1». 


?,'  ft^'rKpoIIIti  In  cires,  }  «ont**n^n«  «*»«  remaint  of  qoadrupefU  for  the  most  part  extinct. 

C.  Limestone,  containing  the  remains  of  shells,  of  which  between  70  and  80  per  cent  are  recent. 

England. — In  a  cave  at  Kirkdale,  about  twenty-five  miles  N.N.E. 
of  York,  the  remains  of  about  300  hysenas,  belonging  to  individuals 
of  every  age,  have  been  detected.  The  species  {Hytena  spekea)  is 
extinct^  and  was  larger  than  the  fierce  HytEna  crocuta  of  South  Africa, 
which  it  most  resembled.  Dr.  Buckland,  after  carefully  examining  the 
spot,  proved  that  the  hysBuas  must  have  lived  there ;  a  fact  attested  by 
the  quantity  of  their  dung,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  living  hytena, 
is  of  nearly  the  same  composition  as  bone,  and  almost  as  durable.  In 
the  cave  were  found  the  remains  of  the  ox,  young  elephant,  hippo- 
potamus, rhinoceros,  horse,  bear,  wolf,  hare,  water-]:at,  and  several 
birds.  All  the  bones  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  broken  and 
gnawed  by  the  teeth  of  the  hysenas ;  and  they  occur  confusedly  mixed 
in  loam  or  mud,  or  dispersed  through  a  crust  of  stalagmite  which 
covers  it.  In  these  and  many  other  cases  it  is  supposed  that  portions 
of  herbivorous  quadrupeds  have  been  dragged  into  caverns  by  beasts 
of  prey,  and  have  served  as  their  food,  an  opinion  quite  consistent 
with  the  known  habits  of  the  living  hyena. 

Ko  less  than  thirty-seven  species  of  mammalia  are  enumerated  by 
Professor  Owen  as  having  been  discovered  in  the  caves  of  the  Bi-itish 
islands,  of  which  eighteen  appear  to  be  extinct,  while  the  others  still 
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sarvive  in  Europe.  Tbej  were  not  washed  to  the  spots  where  the 
fossils  now  occur  hj  a  great  flood ;  but  lived  and  died,  one  generation 
after  another,  in  the  places  where  thej  lie  buried.  Among  other 
arguments  in  faVour  of  this  conclusion  maj  be  mentioned  the  great 
numbers  of  the  shed  antlers  of  deer  discoyered  in  caves  and  in  fresh- 
water strata  throughout  EngUnd.* 

Examples  also  occur  of  fissures  into  which  animals  have  fallen  from 
time  to  time,  or  have  been  washed  in  from  above,  together  with  al- 
luvial matter  and  fragments  of  rock  detached  by  frost,  forming  a  mass 
which  may  be  united  into  a  bony  breccia  by  stalagmitic  infiltrations. 
Frequently  we  discover  a  long  suite  of  caverns  connected  by  narrow 
and  iiTegular  galleries,  which  hold  a  tortuous  course  through  the  in- 
terior of  mountains,  and  seem  to  have  served  as  the  subterranean 
channels  of  springs  and  engulphed  rivers.  Many  streams  in  the 
Morea  are  now  carrying  bones,  pebbles,  and  mud  into  underground 
passages  of  this  kind.f  If,  at  some  future  period,  the  form  of  that 
country  should  be  wholly  altered  by  subterranean  movements  and 
new  valleys  shaped  out  by  denudation,  many  portions  of  the  former 
channels  of  these  engulphed  streams  may  communicate  with  the  sur* 
face,  and  become  th«  dens  of  wild  beasts,  or  the  recesses  to  which 
quadrupeds  retreat  to  die.  Certain  caves  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Belgium,  may  have  passed  successively  through  these  different  con- 
ditions, and  in  their  last  state  may  have  remained  open  to  the  day 
for  several  tertiary  periods.  It  is  nevertheless  remarkable,  that  on 
the  continent  of  £un)pe,  as  in  England,  the  fossil  remains  of  mam- 
malia belong  almost  exclusively  to  those  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  and 
Post-Pliocene  periods,  and  not  to  the  Miocene  or  Eocene  epochs,  and 
when  they  are  accompanied  by  land  or  river  shells,  these  agree  in 
great  part,  or  entirely,  with  recent  species. 

As  the  preservation  of  the  fossil  bones  is  due  to  a  slow  and  constant 
supply  of  stalactite,  brought  into  the  caverns  by  water  dropping  from 
the  roof,  the  source  and  origin  of  this  deposit  has  been  a  subject  of 
curious  inquiry.  The  following  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  has 
been  recently  suggested  by  the  eminent  chemist  Liebig.  On  the 
surface  of  Franconia,  where  the  limestone  abounds  in  caverns,  is  a 
fertile  soil,  in  which  vegetable  matter'  is  continually  decaying.  This 
mould  or  humus,  being  acted  on  by  moisture  and  air,  evolves  carbonic 
acid  which  is  dissolved  by  rain.  The  rain  water,  thus  impregnated, 
permeates  the  porous  limestone,  dissolves  a  portion  of  it,  and  after- 
wards, when  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  evaporates  in  the  caverns, 
parts  with  the  calcareous  matter,  and  forms  stalactite. 

Australian  eave^breccias, — Ossiferous  breccias  are  not  confined  to 
Europe,  but  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  those  lately  dis- 
covered in  fissures  and  caverns  in  Australia  correspond  closely  in 
character  with  what  has  been  called  the  bony  breccia  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  which  the  fragments  of  bone  and  rock  are  firmly  bound 
together  by  a  red  ochreous  cement. 

*  Owen,  Brit  Fobs,  Mam.  zxvl,  and  Backland,  Bel.  Dil  19.  24. 
t  See  Mnciples  of  Otology. 
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Some  of  these  caves  bare  been  examined  bj  Sir  T.  Mitchell,  in 
the  Wellington  Valley,  about  210  miles  west  of  Sydney,  on  the  river 
Bell,  one  of  the  principal  aourcea  of  the  Macquarie,  and  on  the 
Macquarie  itself.  The  caverns  often  branch  off  in  different  directions 
through  the  rock,  widening  and  contracting  their  dimensions,  and 
the  roofs  and  floors  are  covered  with  stalactite.  The  bones  are  often 
broken,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  water-worn.  In  some  places  they  lie 
imbedded  in  loose  earth,  but  they  are  usually  included  in  a  breccia. 

The  remains  found  most  abundantly  are  those  of  the  kangaroo,  of 
which  there  are  four  species,  besides  which  the  genera  Hypaipryntn»», 
PkalangUta,  Phatcolomys,  and  Dasyurus,  occur.  There  are  also 
bones,  formerly  conjectured  by  some  osteologists  to  belong  to  the 
hippopotamus,  and  by  others  to  the  dugong,  but  which  are  now 
referred  by  Mr.  Owen  to  a  marsupial  genus,  allied  to  the  Wombat. 

In  the  fossils  above  enumerated,  several  species  are  larger  than 
the  largest  living  ones  of  the  same  genera  now  known  in  Australia. 
The  annexed  figure  of  the  right  side  of  a  lower  jaw  of  a  kangaroo 
{Macroput  atlat,  Owen)  will  at  once  be  seen  to  exceed  in  magnitude 
the  corresponding  part  of  the   laciest   living  kangaroo,  which  is 


represented   in    fig.   127-      In   both    these   specimens   part  of   the 
substance  nf  the  jnw  has   been   broken   open,  so  aa  to  show  _the 
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permanent  false  molar  (a.  fig.  126.)  concealed  in  the'  socket    From 

the  fact  of  this  molar  not  having  been  cut,  we  learn   that  the 

individual  was  young,  and  had  not  shed  its  first  teeth.     In  fig.  128.  a 

Fig.  128.        fi^ont  tooth  of  the  same  species  of  kangaroo  is  repre* 

sented. 

Whether  the  breccias,  above  alluded  to,  of  the  Wel- 
lington Valley,  appertain  strictly  to  the  Pliocene  period 
cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  until  we  are  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  recent  quadrupeds  of 
the  same  district,  and  until  we  learn  what  species  of 
fossil  land  shells,  if  any,  are  buried  in  the  deposits  of 
the  same  caves. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  all  these  extinct  qua* 
drupeds  of  Australia  belong  to  the  marsupial  family, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  referable  to  tEe  same 
peculiar  type  of  organization  which  now  distinguishes 
ihcisororifc.  the  Australian  mammalia  from  those  of  other  parts  of 
^^^*''^'  the  globe.  This  fact  is  one  of  many  pointing  to  a 
general  law  deducible  from  the  fossil  vertebrate  and  invertebrate 
animals  of  the  eras  immediately  antecedent  to  the  human,  namely, 
that  the  present  geographical  distribution  of  organic  forms  dates 
back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  creation  of  existing  species;  in 
other  words,  the  limitation  of  particular  genera  or  families  of 
quadrupeds,  mollusca,  &c.,  to  cert/un  existing  provinces  of  land  and 
sea,  began  before  the  species  now  contemporary  with  man  had  been 
introduced  into  the  earth. 

Mr.  Owen,  in  his  excellent  "  History  of  British  Fossil  Mammals," 
has  called  attention  to  this  law,  remarking  that  the  fossil  quadrupeds 
of  Europe  and  Asia  differ  from  those  of  Australia  or  South  America. 
We  do  not  find,  for  example,  in  the  £urop8BO- Asiatic  province  fossil 
kangaroos  or  armadillos,  but  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse,  bear, 
hyaena,  beaver,  hare,  mole,  and  others,  which  still  characterize  the 
same  continent. 

In  like  manner  in  the  Pampas  of  South  America  the  skeletons  of 
Megatherium,  Megalonyx,  Glyptodon,  Mylodon,  Toxodon,  Macrau- 
chenia,  and  other  extinct  forms,  are  analogous  to  the  living  sloth, 
armadillo,  cavy,  capybara,  and  llama.  The  fossil  quadrumana,  also 
associated  with  some  of  these  forms  in  the  Brazilian  caves,  belong  to 
the  Platyrrhine  family  of  monkeys,  now  peculiar  to  South  America. 
That  the  extinct  fauna  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil  was  very  modern 
has  been  shown  by  its  relation  to  deposits  of  marine  shells,  agreeing 
with  those  now  inhabiting  the  Atlantic ;  and  when  in  Georgia  in 
1845,  I  ascertained  that  the  Megatherium,  Mylodon,  Harlanus 
americanus  (Owen),  Equus  curvidens,  and  other  quadrupeds  allied 
to  the  Pampsean  type  were  posterior  in  date  to  beds  containing  marine 
shells  belonging  to  forty-five  recent  species  of  the  neighbouring  sea. 

There  are  indeed  some  cosmopolite  genera,  such  as  the  Mastodon 
(a  genus  of  the  elephant  family),  and  the  horse,  which  were  simul- 
taneously represented  by  different  fossil  species  in  Europe,  North 
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America,  and  South  America ;  but  these  few  exceptions  can  hj  no 
means  invalidate  the  rule  which  has  been  thus  expressed  by  Professor 
Owen,  ''that  in  the  highest  organized  class  of  animals  the  same 
forms  were  restricted  to  the  same  great  provinces  at  the  Pliocene 
periods  as  thej  are  at  the  present  day.** 

However  modem,  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  we  may  consider 
the  Pleistocene  epoch,  it  is  evident  that  causes  more  general  and 
powerful  than  the  intervention  of  man  have  occasioned  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  ancient  fauna  from  so  many  extensive  regions.  Not 
a  few  of  the  species  had  a  wide  range ;  the  same  Megatherium,  for 
instance,  extended  from  Patagonia  and  the  river  Plata  in  South 
America,  between  latitudes  31°  and  39°  south,  to  corresponding  lati- 
tudes in  North  America,  the  same  animal  being  also  an  inhabitant  of 
the  int^-mediate  country  of  Brazil,  where  its  fossil  remains  have  been 
met  with  in  caves.  The  extinct  elephant,  likewise,  of  Georgia 
(Elephas  primigenuui)  has  been  traced  in  a  fossil  state  northward 
from  the  river  Alatamaha,  in  lat.  30°  50^  N.  to  the  Polar  regions, 
and  then  again  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  from  Siberia  to  the  south 
of  Europe.  If  it  be  objected  that,  notwithstanding  the  adaptation  of 
such  quadrupeds  to  a  variety  of  climates  and  geographical  conditions, 
their  great  size  exposed  them  to  extermination  by  the  first  hunter 
tribes,  we  may  observe  that  the  investigations  of  Lund  and  Clausen 
in  the  ossiferous  limestone  caves  of  Brazil  have  demonstrated  that 
these  large  mammalia  were  associated  with  a  great  many  smaller 
quadrupeds,  some  of  them  as  diminutive  as  field  mice,  which  have 
all  died  out  together,  while  the  land  shells  formerly  their  contem- 
poraries still  continue  to  exist  in  the  same  countries.  As  we  may 
feel  assured  that  these  minute  quadrupeds  could  never  have  been 
extirpated  by  man,  so  we  may  conclude  that  all  the  species,  small 
and  great,  have  been  annihilated  one  after  the  other,  in  the  course  of 
indefinite  ages,  by  those  changes  of  circumstances  in  the  organic  and 
inorganic  world  which  are  always  in  progress,  and  are  capable  in  the 
course  of  time  of  greatly  modifying  the  physical  geography,  climate, 
and  all  other  conditions  on  which  the  continuance  upon  the  earth  of 
any  living  being  must  depend.* 

The  law  of  geographical  relationship  above  alluded  to,  between  the 
living  vertebrata  of  every  great  zoological  province  and  the  fossils  of 
the  period  immediately  antecedent,  even  where  the  fossil  species  are 
extinct,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  mammalia.  New  Zealand, 
when  first  examined  by  Europeans,  was  found  to  contain  no  in- 
digenous land  quadrupeds,  no  kangaroos,  or  opossums,  like  Australia  ; 
but  a  wingless  bird  abounded  there,  the  smallest  living  representative 
of  the  ostrich  family,  called  the  Xivi,  by  the  natives  {Apteryx\  In 
the  fossils  of  the  Post-Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  period  in  this  same 
island,  there  is  the  like  absence  of  kangaroos,  opossums,  wombats, 
and  the  rest ;  but  in  their  place  a  prodigious  number  of  well  preserved 
specimens  of  gigantic  birds  of  the  struthious  order,  called  by  Owen 

*  See  Principles  of  Greolog;',  chaps,  xli.  to  xlir. 
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Dinomis  and  Palapteryx,  which  are  entombed  in  superficial  depouta. 
These  genera  comprehended  man;  Bpecies,  some  of  which  were  4, 
some  7,  others  9,  and  others  II  feet  in  height!  It  seems  doabt- 
ful  whether  any  contemporary  mammalia  shiu^  the  hmd  with  this 
population  of  gigantic  Teathered  bipeds. 

To  those  who  have  never  studied  comparative  anatomj  it  maj  seem 
scarcely  credible,  that  a  single  bone  taken  from  any  paH  of  the  skeleton 
may  enable  a  skilful  osteologist  to  distinguish,  in  many  cases,  the 
genus,  and  sometimes  the  species,  of  quadruped  to  which  it  belonged. 
Although  few  geologists  can  aspire  to  such  knowledge,  which  must  be 
the  result  of  long  practice  and  study,  they  will  nevertheless  derive 
great  advantage  from  learning  what  is  comparatively  an  easy  task,  to 
distinguish  the  principal  divisions  of  the  mammalia  by  the  forms  and 
characters  of  their  teeth.  The  annexed  figures,  all  taken  from  original 
specimens,  may  be  useful  in  assisting  the  student  to  recognise  the  teeth 
of  many  genera  most  frequently  found  fossil  in  Europe : — 
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CHAPTEK  XIV. 

AND  mocBNE  roBMAmona. 

StralK  of  Suffolk  termed  Red  and  Coralline  crag — Fouila,  and  proportion  of  recent 
spedes  —  Depth  of  eea  and  climate — Reference  of  Suffolk  crag  to  the  older 
Pliocene  period  —  Higration  of  many  epeciei  of  shells  soniliwardi  during  the 
gUd«l  period — Fomil  wbolea — Subapennine  beda  —  Aeti,  Sienna,  Borne — Mto- 
ceno  fbnnatioiw  —  Falnaa  of  Tonraine  —  Depth  of  sea  and  littoral  character  of 
fauna — Tropical  climate  implied  by  the  testacea — Proportion  of  recent  species  of 
■belli — Falmu  more  ancient  than  the  Sofiblk  crag — Miocene  MralA  of  Bordeaux 
and  I^edmont — UoloEEe  of  Switzerland  —  Tertiary  strata  of  Lisbon — Older 
Pliocene  and  Miocene  formations  in  the  United  States — Sewnlik  Hills  in  India. 

Tbs  older  Pliocene  strata,  which  next  claim  our  attention,  are  chiefly 
confined,  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
where,  lilte  theNorwich  beds  already  described,  they  are  called  "Crag," 
a  provincial  name  given  particularly  to  those  masses  of  shelly  sand 
which  have  been  used  from  very  ancient  times  in  agriculture,  to 
fertilize  soils  deficient  in  calcareous  matter.  The  relative  position  of 
the  "  red  crag  "  in  Essex  to  the  London  clay,  may  be  understood  by 
reference  to  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  142.). 
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Fig.  143. 


Chalk. 


These  deposits,  judging  by  the  shells  which  thej  contain,  appear, 
according  to  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  to  have  been  formed  in  a  sea 
of  moderate  depth,  generally  from  16  to  25  fathoms  deep,  although  in 
some  few  spots  perhaps  deeper.  But  they  may,  nevertheless,  have 
been  accumulated  at  the  distance  of  40  or  50  miles  from  land. 

The  Suffolk  crag  is  divisible  into  two  masses,  the  upper  of  which 
has  been  termed  the  Red,  and  the  lower  the  Coralline  Crag.*  The 
upper  deposit  consists  chiefly  of  quartzose  sand,  with  an  occasional 
intermixture  of  shells,  for  the  most  part  rolled,  and  sometimes  com- 
minuted. The  lower  or  Coralline  crag  is  of  very  limited  extent^ 
ranging  over  an  area  about  20  miles  in  length,  and  3  or  4  in 
breadth,  between  the  rivers  Aide  and  Stour.  It  is  generally  cal- 
careous and  marly — a  mass  of  shells  and  small  corals,  passing  occa- 
sionally into  a  soft  building  stone.  At  Sudbourn,  near  Orford,  where 
it  assumes  this  character,  are  large  quarries,  in  which  the  bottom  of 
it  has  not  been  reached  at  the  depth  of  50  feet.  At  some  places  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  softer  mass  is  divided  by  thin  flags  of  hard  lime- 
stone, and  corals  placed  in  the  upright  position  in  which  they  grew. 

The  Red  crag  is  distinguished  by  the  deep  ferruginous  or  ochreous 
colour  of  its  sands  and  fossils,  the  Coralline  by  its  white  colour.  Both 
formations  are  of  moderate  thickness ;  the  red  crag  rarely  exceeding 
40,  and  the  coralline  seldom  amounting  to  20,  feet.  But  their 
importance  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  density  of  the  mass  of  strata 
or  its  geographical  extent,  but  by  the  extraordinary  richness  of  its 
organic  remains,  belonging  to  a  very  peculiar  type,  which  seems  to 
characterize  the  state  of  the  living  creation  in  the  north  of  Europe 
during  the  older  Pliocene  era. 

For  a  large  collection  of  the  fish,  echinoderms,  shells,  and 
corals  of  the  deposits  in  Suffolk,  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Searles  Wood.  Of  testacea  alone  he  has  obtained  about  230 
species  from  the  Red,  and  345  from  the  Coralline  crag,  about  150 
being  common  to  each.  The  proportion  of  recent  species  in  the 
newer  group  is  considered  by  Mr.  Wood  to  be  about  70 f  per  cent., 
and  that  in  the  older  or  coralline  about  60.  When  I  examined 
these  shells  of  Suflblk  in  1835,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Beck, 
Mr.  George  Sowerby,  Mr.  Searles  Wood,  and  other  eminent  con- 
chologists,  I  came  to  the  opinion  that  the  extinct  species  predomi- 
nated very  decidedly  in  number  over  the  living.  Recent  investi- 
gations, however,  have  thrown  much  new  light  on  the  conchology  of 
the  Arctic,  Scandinavian,  British,  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  Many 
of  the  species  formerly  known  only  as  fossils  of  the  Crag,  and 
supposed  to  have  died  out,  have  been  dredged  up  in  a  living  state 

*  See  Paper  by  E.  Charlesworth,  Esq. ;  f  See  Monograph  on  the  Crag  Mol- 
London  and  Ed.  Phil.  Mag.  No.  xxxviii.  lusca.  Searles  Wood,  Paleont.  Soc.  1848. 
p.  81.,  Aug.  1835. 
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from  depths  not  previouslj  explored.  Other  recent  species,  before 
regarded  as  distinct  from  the  nearest  allied  Crag  fossils,  have  been 
observed,  when  numerous  individuals  were  procured,  to  be  liable  to 
much  greater  variation,  both  in  size  and  form,  than  had  been  sus- 
pected, and  thus  have  been  identified.  Consequently,  the  Crag 
fauna  has  been  found  to  approach  much  more  nearlj  to  the  recent 
fauna  of  the  Northern,  British,  and  Mediterranean  Seas  than  had  been 
imagined.  The  analogy  of  the  whole  group  of  testacea  to  the 
European  type  is  very  marked,  whether  we  refer  to  the  large  de- 
velopment of  certain  genera  in  number  of  species  or  to  their  size,  or 
to  the  suppression  or  feeble  representation  of  others.  The  indication 
also  afforded  by  the  entire  fauna  of  a  climate  not  much  warmer  than 
that  now  prevailing  in  corresponding  latitudes,  prepares  us  to  believe 
that  they  are  not  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  Older  Pliocene  era.* 

The  position  of  the  red  crag  in  Essex  to  the  subjacent  London 
clay  and  chalk  has  been  already  pointed  out  (fig.  142.).  Whenever 
the  two  divisions  are  met  with  in  the  same  district,  the  red  crag  lies 
uppermost ;  and,  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  section  represented  in 
fig.  143.,  it  is  observed  that  the  older  or  coralline  mass  b  had  suffered 
denudation  before  the  newer  formation  a  was  thrown  down  upon  it. 

Fig.  143. 
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Section  near  Ipswicb,  in  Soffoik. 
a.  Red  cnif .  6.  Coralline  crag.  e,  London  clay. 

At  D  there  is  not  only  a  distinct  cliff,  8  or  10  feet  high,  of  coralline 
crag,  running  in  a  direction  N.E.  and  S.W.,  against  which  the  red 
crag  abuts  with  its  horizontal  layers ;  but  this  cliff  occasionally 
overhangs.  The  rock  composing  it  is  driUed  everywhere  by  J%o- 
lades,  the  holes  which  they  perforated  having  been  afterwards  filled 
with  sand  and  covered  over  when  the  newer  beds  were  thrown  down. 
Ab  the  older  formation  is  shown  by  its  fossils  to  have  accumulated 
in  a  deeper  sea  (15,  and  sometimes  25,  fathoms  deep  or  more), 
there  must  no  doubt  have  been  an  upheaval  of  the  sea-bottom 
before  the  cliff  here  alluded  to  was  shaped  out.  We  may  also  con- 
clude that  so  great  an  amount  of  denudation  could  scarcely  take 
place,  in  such  incoherent  materials,  without  many  of  the  fossils  of  the 
inferior  beds  becoming  mixed  up  with  the  overlying  crag,  so  that 
considerable  difficulty  must  be  occasionally  experienced  by  the  palae- 
ontologist in  deciding  which  species  belong  severally  to  each  group. 
The  red  crag  being  formed  in  a  shallower  sea,  often  resembles 
in  structure  a  shifting  sand  bank,  its  layers  being  inclined  diago- 
nally, and  the  planes  of  stratification  being  sometimes  directed  in  the 

*  In  regarding  the  Suffolk  crag,  both  the  classification  adopted  by  me  in  tha 
red  and  coralline,  as  older  Pliocene  in-  Principles  and  Elements  of  Geology  up 
stead  of  Miocene,  I  am  only  returning  to    to  the  year  1838. 

H  2 
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same  quarry  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compus,  u  at  Bntlej. 
That  iD  this  and  vottDj  other  localities,  such  a  structure  is  not  deceptive 
or  due  to  an;  subsequent  concretionarj  rearrangement  of  particles, 
or  to  mere  lines  of  colour,  u  prored  by  each  bed  being  made  up  of  flat 
pieces  of  sbell  which  lie  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  smaller  strata. 

Some  fossils,  which  are  very  abundant  in  the  red  crag,  have 
never  been  found  in  the  white  or  coralline  division  ;  as,  for  example, 
the  FuMut  eontrartHM  (fig.  144.),  and  several  species  of  Biuxintim  (or 
Ntma)  and  Murex  (see  figs.  145,  146.),  which  two  genera  seem 
wanting  in  the  lower  crag. 


Among  the  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes  are  those  of  large  sharks 
(CaTcharia*\  and  a  gigantic  skate  of  the  extinct  genus  JHyliobalit, 
and  many  other  forms,  some  common  to  our  seas,  and  many  foreign 
to  them. 

The  distioctness  of  the  fossils  of  the  coralline  crag  arises  in  part 
from  higher  antiquity,  and,  in  some  degree,  from  a  difierence  in  the 
geographical  conditions  of  the  submarine  bottom.  The  prolific 
growth  of  corals,  echini,  and  a  prodigious  variety  of  testacea,  implies 
a  region  of  deeper  and  more  tranquil  water ;  whereas,  the  red  crag 
may  have  been  formed  afterwards  on  the  same  spot,  when  the  water 
was  shallower.  In  the  mean  time  the  climate  may  have  become 
somewhat  cooler,  and  some  of  the  zoophytes  which  fiourished  in  tho 
first  period  may  have  disappeared,  so  that  the  fauna  of  the  red  crag 
acquired  a  character  somewhat  more  nearly  resembling  that  of  our 
northern  seas,  as  is  implied  by  the  large  development  of  certain 
sections  of  the  genera  Futui,  Succinum,  PurpurOy  and  Trochita, 
proper  to  higher  latitudes,  and  which  are  wanting  or  feebly  repre- 
sented in  the  inferior  crag. 

Some  of  tiie  corals  of  the  lower  crag  of  Sufiolk  belong  to  genera 
unknown  in  the  living  creation,  and  of  a  very  peculiar  structure ;  as, 
for  example,  that  represented  in  the  annexed  flg.  (148.),  which  is  one 
of  several  species  having  a  globular  form.  The  great  number  and 
vai'iety  of  these  zoophytes  probably  indicate  an  equable  climate,  free 
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from  intense  cold  id  winter.  On  the  other  band,  that  the  heat  was 
never  esceeaive  is  coDfirmed  hj  the  prevalence  of  northern  forms 
among  the  testacea,  such  as  the  Glycimeru,  Cyprtna,  and  Astarle. 
Of  the  genus  last  mentioned  (see  fig.  149.)  there  are  about  fourteen 
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species,  man^  of  them  being  rich  in  individuals ;  and  there  is  an 
ftg.  iH.  absence  of  genera  peculiar  to  hot  climates,  such  as 
Conus,  Oliva,  Mitra,  Fasciotaria,  Crastalella,  and 
others.  The  cowries  {Cyprtea,  fig.  147.),  also,  are 
small,  and  belong  to  a  section  (TVivia)  now  inhabiting 
the  colder  regions.  A  large  volute,  called  Valuta 
Lamberti  (fig.  150.),  maj  seem  an  exception;  but  it 
differs  in  form  from  the  volutes  of  the  torrid  zone,  and 
may,  like  the  living  Valuta  Magellaniea,  have  been 
fitted  for  an  extra-tropical  climate. 

The  occurrence  of  a  species  of  Lingula  at  Sutton  is 
Pohrfj  Lamirtu  ^°^^7  "^  remark,  as  these  Brachiopoda  seem  now 
fouui  iDdif  id.  confined  to  more  equatorial  latitudes,  and  the  same  may 
be  sud  still  more  decidedly  of  a  species  of  Pyrula,  allied  to  P.  reti- 
culata.    Whether,  therefore,  we  may  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
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mean  annual  temperature  was  higher  or  lower  than  now,  we  may  at  I 

least  infer  that  the  climate  and  geographical  conditions  were  hj  no 
means  the  same  at  the  period  of  the  Suffolk  crag  as  those  now  pre- 
vailing in  the  same  region. 

Of  the  echinoderms  of  the  coralline  crag  about  eleven  species  are  j 

known,  but  some  of  these  are  in  too  fragmentary  a  condition  to  v 

admit  of  exact  comparison.  Of  six  which  are  the  most  perfect. 
Prof.  K  Forbes  has  been  able  to  identify  three  with  recent  species : 
one  of  which,  of  the  genus  Echinus,  is  British ;  a  second,  Echino^ 
cyamusy  British  and  Mediterranean ;  and  a  third,  Echinus  mo- 
nilisy  a  Mediterranean  species,  also  found  fossil  in  the  faluns  of 
Touraine. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  conclusions  deduced  from  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  the  shells  of  these  British  Older  Pliocene  strata 
and  those  now  inhabiting  our  seas,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Prof. 
E.  Forbes.  It  appears  that,  during  the  glacial  period,  a  period 
intermediate,  as  we  have  seen,  between  that  of  the  crag  and  our  own 
times,  many  shells,  previously  established  in  the  temperate  zone,  re- 
treated southwards  to  avoid  an  uncongenial  climate.  The  Professor 
has  gi^en  a  list  of  fifty  shells  which  inhabited  the  British  seas  while 
the  coralline  and  red  crag  were  forming,  and  which  are  wanting 
in  the  Pleistocene  or  glacial  deposits.  They  must,  therefore,  a^r 
their  migration  to  the  south,  have  made  their  way  northwards 
again.  In  corroboration  of  these  views,  it  is  stated  that  all  these 
fifty  species  occur  fossil  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Sicily, 
Southern  Italy,  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where  they  may  have 
enjoyed,  during  the  era  of  floating  icebergs,  a  climate  resembling 
that  now  prevailing  in  higher  European  latitudes.* 

In  the  red  crag  at  Felixstow,  in  Suffolk,  Professor  Henslow  has 
found  the  ear-bones  of  no  less  than  four  species  of  cetacea,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Owen,  are  the  remains  of  true  whales  of  the  family 
JBaUenicUe,  Mr.  Wood  is  of  opinion  that  these  cetacea  may  be  of 
the  age  of  the  red  crag,  or  if  not  that  they  may  be  derived  from  the 
destruction  of  beds  of  coralline  crag.  I  agree  witli  him  that  the 
supposition  of  their  having  been  washed  out  of  the  London  clay,  in 
which  no  BaUenidiB  have  yet  been  met  with,  is  improbable. 

Strata  containing  fossil  shells,  like  those  of  the  Suffolk  crag,  above 
described,  have  been  found  at  Antwerp,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Scheldt  below  that  city.  In  1840  I  observed  a  small  patch  of  them 
near  Valognes,  in  Normandy ;  and  there  is  alsoa  deposit  containing 
similar  fossils  at  St.  George  Bohon,  and  several  places  a  few  leagues 
to  the  S.  of  Carentan,  in  Normandy;  but  they  have  never  been 
traced  farther  southwards. 

Subapennine  strata. — The  Apennines,  it  is  well  known,  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  secondary  rocks,  forming  a  chain  which  branches  off 
from  the  Ligurian  Alps  and  passes  down  the  middle  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.     At  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  on  the  side  both  of  the 
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Adriatic  and  tlie  Mediterranean,  are  found  a  series  of  tertiary  strata, 
which  form,  for  the  most  part,  a  line  of  low  hills  occupying  the  space 
between  the  older  chun  and  the  sea.  Brocchi,  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  106.),  was  the  first  Italian  geologist  who  described  this  newer 
group  in  detail,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  Subapennines ;  and  he 
classed  all  the  tertiary  strata  of  Italy,  from  Piedmont  to  Calabria,  as 
parts  of  the  same  system.  Certain  mineral  characters,  he  observed, 
were  common  to  the  whole ;  for  the  strata  consist  generally  of  light 
brown  or  blue  marl,  covered  by  yellow  calcareous  sand  and  gravel. 
There  are  also,  he  added,  some  species  of  fossil  shells  which  are  found 
in  these  deposits  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy. 

We  have  now,  however,  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Subapennine 
beds  of  Brocchi  belong,  at  least,  to  three  periods.  To  the  Miocene 
we  can  refer  a  portion  of  the  strata  of  Piedmont,  those  of  the  hill  of 
the  Superga,  for  example ;  to  the  Older  Pliocene,  part  of  the  strata  of 
northern  Italy,  of  Tuscany,  and  of  Rome ;  while  the  tufaceous  for- 
mations of  Naples,  of  Ischia,  and  the  calcareous  strata  of  Otranto, 
are  referable  to  the  Newer  Pliocene,  and  in  great  part  to  the  Post- 
Pliocene  period. 

That  there  is  a  considerable  correspondence  in  the  mineral  com- 
position of  these  different  Italian  groups  is  undeniable  ;  but  not  that 
exact  resemblance  which  should  lead  us  to  assume  a  precise  identity 
of  age,  unless  the  fossil  remains  agreed  very  closely.  *  It  is  now  in- 
dispensable that  a  new  scrutiny  should  be  made  in  each  particular 
district,  of  the  fossils  derived  from  the  upper  and  lower  beds  — 
especially  such  localities  as  Asti  and  Parma,  where  the  formation 
attains  a  great  thickness;  and  at  Sienna,  where  the  shells  of  the 
incumbent  yellow  sand  are  generally  believed  to  approach  much  more 
nearly,  as  a  whole,  to  the  recent  fauna  of  the  Mediterranean  than 
those  in  the  subjacent  blue  marl. 

The  greyish  brown  or  blue  marl  of  the  Subapennine  formation  is 
very  aluminous,  and  usually  contains  much  calcareous  matter  and 
scales  of  mica.  Near  Parma  it  attains  a  thickness  of  2000  feet,  and 
is  charged  throughout  with  marine  shells,  some  of  which  lived  in 
deep,  others  in  shallow  water,  while  a  few  belong  to  freshwater 
genera,  and  must  have  been  washed  in  by  rivers.  Among  these 
last  I  have  seen  the  common  Limnea  palustris  in  the  blue  marl, 
filled  with  small  marine  shells.  The  wood  and  leaves,  which  occa- 
sionally form  beds  of  lignite  in  the  same  deposit,  may  have  been 
carried  into  the  sea  by  similar  causes.  The  shells,  in  general,  are 
soft  when  first  taken  from  the  marl,  but  they  become  hard  when 
dried.  The  superficial  enamel  is  often  well  preserved,  and  many 
shells  retain  their  pearly  lustre,  part  of  their  external  colour,  and 
even  the  ligament  which  unites  the  valves.  No  shells  are  more 
usually  perfect  than  the  microscopic  foraminifera,  which  abound  near 
Sienna,  where  more  than  a  thousand  full-grown  individuals  may  be 
sometimes  poured  out  of  the  interior  of  a  single  univalve  of  moderate 
dimensions. 

The  other  member  of  the  Subapennine  group,  the  yellow  sand  and 
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conglomerate,  constitutes,  in  most  places,  a  border  formation  near  the 
junction  of  the  tertiary  and  secondary  rocks.  In  some  cases,  as  near 
the  town  of  Sienna,  we  see  sand  and  calcareous  grayel  resting  imme- 
diately on  the  Apennine  limestone,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
blue  marl.  Alternations  are  there  seen  of  beds  containing  fluviatile 
shells,  with  others  filled  exclusively  with  marine  species ;  and  I  ob- 
served  oysters  attached  to  many  limestone  pebbles.  This  appears  to 
have  been  a  point  where  a  river,  flowing  from  the  Apennines,  en- 
tered the  sea  when  the  tertiary  strata  were  formed. 

The  sand  passes  in  some  districts  into  a  calcareous  sandstone,  as 
at  San  Vignone.  Its  general  superposition  to  the  marl,  even  in  parts 
of  Italy  and  Sicily  where  the  date  of  its  origin  is  very  distinct,  may 
be  explained  if  we  consider  that  it  may  represent  the  deltas  of  rivers 
and  torrents,  which  gained  upon  the  bed  of  the  sea  where  blue  marl 
bad  previously  been  deposited.  The  latter,  being  composed  of  the 
finer  and  more  transportable  mud,  would  be  conveyed  to  a  distance, 
and  first  occupy  the  bottom,  over  which  sand  and  pebbles  would 
afterwards  be  spread,  in  proportion  as  rivers  pushed  their  deltas 
farther  outwards.  In  some  large  tracts  of  yellow  sand  it  is  impos- 
sible to  detect  a  single  fossil,  while  in  other  places  they  occur  in 
profusion.  Occasionally  the  shells  are  silicified,  as  at  San  Yitale, 
near  Parma,  from  whence  I  saw  two  individuals  of  recent  species, 
one  freshwater  and  the  other  marine  {Limnea  palustris,  and  Cytherea 
eoncentrtcOy  Lam.),  both  perfectly  converted  into  flint. 

Rome.  —  The  seven  hills  of  Rome  are  composed  partly  of  marine 
tertiary  strata,  as  those  of  Monte  Mario,  for  example,  of  the  Older 
Pliocene  period,  and  partly  of  superimposed  volcanic  tuff,  on  the 
top  of  which  are  usually  cappings  of  a  fluviatile  and  lacustrine  de- 
posit. Thus,  on  Mount  Aventine,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Capitol,  we 
find  beds  of  calcareous  tufa  with  incrusted  reeds,  and  recent  ter- 
restrial shells,  at  the  height  of  about  200  feet  above  the  alluvial  plain 
of  the  Tiber.  The  tusk  of  the  mammoth  has  been  procured  from 
this  formation,  but  the  shells  appear  to  be  all  of  living  species,  and 
must  have  been  imbedded  when  the  summit  of  the  Capitol  was  a 
marsh,  and  constituted  one  of  the  lowest  hollows  of  the  country  as  it 
then  existed.  It  is  not  without  interest  that  we  thus  discover  the 
extremely  recent  date  of  a  geological  event  which  preceded  an  his- 
torical era  so  remote  as  the  building  of  Rome. 


MIOCENE  FORMATIONS. 

Faluns  of  Touraine.  —  The  Miocene  strata,  corresponding  with 
those  named  by  many  geologists  *'  Middle  Tertiary,''  will  next  claim 
out  attention.  Near  the  towns  of  Dinan  and  Rennes,  in  Brittany, 
and  again  in  the  provinces  bordering  the  Loire,  a  tertiary  formation, 
containing  another  assemblage  of  fossils,  is  met  with,  to  which  the 
name  of  Faluns  has  been  long  given  by  the  French  agriculturists, 
who  spread  the  shelly  sand  and  marl  over  the  land,  in  the  same 
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manner  as  the  crag  was  formerly  much  used  in  Suffolk.  Isolated 
masses  of  these  faluns  occur  from  near  the  month  of  the  Loire,  near 
Nantes,  as  far  as  a  district  south  of  Tours.  Thej  are  also  found  at 
Pontleyoy,  on  the  Cher,  about  TQ  miles  above  the  junction  of  that 
river  with  the  Loire,  and  30  miles  S.E.  of  Tours.  I  have  visited  all 
the  localities  above  mentioned^  and  found  the  beds  to  consist  princi* 
pallj  of  sand  and  marl,  in  which  are  shells  and  corals,  some  entire, 
some  rolled,  and  others  in  minute  fragments.  Li  certain  districts,  as 
at  Dou^  in  the  department  of  Maine  and  Loire,  10  miles  S.  W.  of 
Saumur,  thej  form  a  soft  building-stone,  chiefly  composed  of  an 
aggregate  of  broken  shells,  corals,  and  echinoderms,  united  by  a  cal- 
careous cement ;  the  whole  mass  being  very  like  the  coralline  crag 
near  Aldborough  and  Sudbourn  in  Suffolk.  The  scattered  patches 
of  faluns  are  of  slight  thickness,  rarely  exceeding  50  feet ;  and  be- 
tween the  district  called  Sologne  and  the  sea  they  repose  on  a  great 
variety  of  older  rocks ;  being  seen  to  rest  successively  upon  gneiss, 
clayslate,  and  various  secondary  formations,  including  the  chalk ;  and, 
lastly,  upon  the  upper  freshwater  limestone  of  the  Parisian  tertiary 
series,  which,  as  before  mentioned  (p.  106.),  stretches  continuously 
from  the  basin  of  the  Seine  to  that  of  the  Loire. 

At  some  points,  as  at  Louans,  south  of  Tours,  the  shells  are  stained 
of  a  ferruginous  colour,  not  unlike  that  of  the  red  crag  of  Suffolk. 
The  species  are,  for  the  most  part,  marine,  but  a  few  of  them  belong 
to  land  and  fluviatile  genera.  Among  the  former,  Helix  turonensis 
(fig.  45.  p.  30.)  is  the  most  abundant.  Remains  of  terrestrial  quad- 
rupeds are  here  and  there  intermixed,  belonging  to  the  genera  Deino* 
therium.  Mastodon,  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  Chseropotamus,  Di- 
chobune.  Deer,  and  others,  and  these  are  accompanied  by  cetacea, 
such  as  the  Lamantine,  Morse,  Sea-calf,  and  Dolphin,  all  of  extinct 
species. 

Professor  E.  Forbes,  after  studying  the  fossil  testacea  which  I 
obtained  from  these  beds,  informs  me  that  he  has  no  doubt  they 
were  formed  partly  on  the  shore  itself  at  the  level  of  low  water,  and 
partly  at  very  moderate  depths,  not  exceeding  10  fathoms  below  that 
level.  The  molluscous  fauna  of  the  '*  faluns  "  is  on  the  whole  much 
more  littoral  than  that  of  the  red  and  coralline  crag  of  Suffolk,  and 
implies  a  shallower  sea.  It  is,  moreover,  contrasted  with  the  Suffolk 
crag  by  the  indications  it  affords  of  an  extra-European  climate.  Thus 
it  contains  seven  species  of  Cypraa,  some  larger  than  any  existing 
cowry  of  the  Mediterranean,  several  species  of  Oliva,  Ancillaric^ 
Mitruy  Terebra,  PyrtUa^  Fasdolaria^  and  Conus,  Of  the  cones  there 
are  no  less  than  eight  species,  some  very  large,  whereas  the  only 
European  cone  is  of  diminutive  size.  The  genus  NeritOy  and  many 
others,  are  also  represented  by  individuals  of  a  type  now  character- 
istic of  equatorial  seas,  and  wholly  unlike  any  Mediterranean  forms. 
These  proofs  of  a  more  elevated  temperature  seem  to  imply  the 
higher  antiquity  of  the  faluns  as  compared  with  the  Suffolk  crag,  and 
are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  fact  of  the  smaller  proportion  of 
testacea  of  recent  species  found  in  the  faluns. 
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Out  of  290  species  of  shells,  collected  bj  mjself,  in  1840,  at 
Pontlevoj,  Louans,  Boss^e,  and  other  villages  20  miles  south  of 
Tours;  and  at  Savign^  about  15  miles  north-west  of  that  place; 
72  only  could  be  identified  with  recent  species,  which  is  in  the 
proportion  of  25  per  cent.  A  large  number  of  the  290  species 
are  common  to  all  the  localities,  those  peculiar  to  each  not  being 
more  numerous  than  we  might  expect  to  find  in  different  bays  of  the 
same  sea. 

The  total  number  of  moUosca  from  the  faluns,  in  mj  possession,  is 
302,  of  which  45  only  were  found  by  Mr.  Wood  to  be  common  to  the 
Suffolk  crag.  The  number  of  corais  obtained  by  me  at  Doue,  and 
other  localities  before  adverted  to,  amounts  to  43,  as  determined  by 
Mr.  Lonsdale,  of  which  7  agree  specifically  with  those  of  the  Suffolk 
crag.  Only  one  has,  as  yet,  been  identified  with  a  living  species.  But 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  institute  at  present  a  satisfactory 
comparison  between  fossil  and  recent  Polyparia^  from  the  deficiency 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  living  species.  Some  of  the  genera  occurring 
fossil  in  Touraine,  as  the  Astrea^  LunuliteSy  and  Dendrophylliay 
have  not  been  found  in  European  seas  north  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
nevertheless  the  Polyparia  of  the  faluns  do  not  seem  to  indicate  on 
the  whole  so  warm  a  climate  as  would  be  inferred  from  the  shells. 

It  was  stated  that,  on  comparing  about  300  species  of  Touraine 
shells  with  about  450  from  the  Suffolk  crag,  45  only  were  found  to 
be  common  to  both,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  only  15  per  cent. 
The  same  small  amount  of  agreement  is  found  in  the  corals  also.  I 
formerly  endeavoured  to  reconcile  this  marked  difference  in  species 
with  the  supposed  co-existence  of  the  two  faunas,  by  imagining  them 
to  have  severally  belonged  to  distinct  zoological  provinces  or  two 
seas,  the  one  opening  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south,  with  a 
barrier  of  land  between  them,  like  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  separating 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  But  I  now  abandon  that  idea 
for  several  reasons ;  among  others,  because  I  succeeded  in  1841  in 
tracing  the  Crag  fauna  southwards  in  Normandy  to  within  70  miles 
of  the  Falunian  type,  near  Dinan,  yet  found  that  both  assemblages  of 
fossils  retained  their  distinctive  characters,  showing  no  signs  of  any 
blending  of  species  or  transition  of  climate. 

On  a  comparison  of  280  Mediterranean  shells  with  600  British 
species,  made  for  me  by  an  experienced  conchologist  in  1841,  160 
were  found  to  be  common  to  both  collections,  which  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  57  per  cent.,  a  fourfold  greater  specific  resemblance  than 
between  the  seas  of  the  crag  and  the  faluns,  notwithstanding  the 
greater  geographical  distance  between  England  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean than  between  Suffolk  and  the  Loire.  The  principal  grounds, 
however,  for  referring  the  English  crag  to  the  older  Plioceae  and  the 
French  faluns  to  the  Miocene  epochs,  consist  in  the  predominance  of 
fossil  shells  in  the  British  strata  identifiable  with  species,  pot  only  still 
living,  but  which  are  now  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  seas,  while 
the  accompanying  extinct  species  are  of  genera  suoh  as  characterize 
Europe,    In  the  faluns,  on  the  contrary,  the  recent  species  arc  in  a 
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decided  minoritj,  and  many  of  them,  like  the  associated  extinct 
testacea,  are  much  less  European  in  character,  and  point  to  the  pre- 
valence of  a  warmer  climate, —  in  other  words,  to  a  state  of  things 
receding  farther  from  the  present  condition  of  Europe,  geographically 
and  climatologically,  and  doubtless,  therefore,  receding  farther  in 
time. 

Bordeaux, — A  great  extent  of  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Gironde  is  overspread  by  tertiary  deposits,  which  have  been 
more  particularly  studied  in  the  environs  of  Bordeaux  and  Dax, 
from  whence  about  700  species  of  shells  have  been  obtained.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  shells  belong  to  the  same  zoological  type  as 
those  of  Touraine ;  but  many  are  peculiar,  and  the  whole  may 
possibly  constitute  a  somewhat  older  division  of  the  Miocene  period 
than  the  faluns  of  the  Loire.  We  must  wait,  however,  for  farther 
investigations,  in  order  to  decide  this  question  with  accuracy. 

Piedmont. — Many  of  the  shells  peculiar  to  the  hill  of  the  Superga, 
near  Turin,  agree  with  those  found  at  Bordeaux  and  Dax  ;  but  the 
proportion  of  recent  species  is  much  less.  The  strata  of  the  Superga 
consist  of  a  bright  green  sand  and  marl,  and  a  conglomerate  with 
pebbleSy  chiefly  of  green  serpentine,  and  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
more  than  70°.  This  formation,  which  attains  a  great  thickness  in 
the  valley  of  the  Bormida,  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  Miocene 
groups  hitherto  discovered. 

Molasse  of  Switzerland, — If  we  cross  the  Alps,  and  pass  from 
Piedmont  to  Savoy,  we  find  there,  at  the  northern  base  of  the  great 
chain,  and  throughout  the  lower  country  of  Switzerland,  a  soft  green 
sandstone  much  resembling  some  of  the  beds  of  the  basin  of  the 
Bormida,  above  described,  and  associated  in  a  similar  manner  with 
marls  and  conglomerate.  This  formation  is  called  in  Switzerland 
"  molasse,"  said  to  be  derived  from  "  mol,"  "  softy^  because  the  stone 
is  easily  cut  in  the  quarry.  It  is  of  vast  thickness,  and  probably 
divisible  into  several  formations.  How  large  a  portion  of  these 
belong  to  the  Miocence  period  cannot  yet  be  determined,  as  fossil 
shells  are  often  entirely  wanting.  In  some  places  a  decided  agree- 
ment of  the  fossil  fishes  of  the  molasse  and  faluns  has  been  observed. 
Among  those  common  to  both,  M.  Agassiz  pointed  out  to  me  Lamha 
contortidens,  Myliobates  Studeriy  Spherodus  cinctus,  Notidanus 
primigeniusy  and  others. 

Lisbon, — Marine  tertiary  strata  near  Lisbon  contain  shells  which 
agree  very  closely  with  those  of  Bordeaux,  and  are  therefore  referred 
to  the  Miocene  era.  Thus,  out  of  1 12  species  collected  by  Mr.  Smith 
of  Jordanhill,  between  60  and  70  were  found  to  be  common  to  the 
strata  of  Bordeaux  and  Dax,  the  recent  species  being  in  the  pro- 
portion of  21  per  cent. 

Older  Miocene  and  Miocene  formations  in  the  United  States,  — - 
Between  the  Alleghany  mountains,  formed  of  older  rocks,  and  the 
Atlantic,  there  intervenes,  in  the  United  States,  a  low  region  occupied 
principally  by  beds  of  marl,  day,  and  sand,  consisting  of  the  cretaceous 
and  tertiary  formations,  and  chiefly  of  the  latter*     The  general  eleva 
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tion  of  thia  plain  bordering  the  Atlantic  does  not  exceed  100  feet, 
although  it  is  sometimeB  several  Imndred  feet  high.  Its  width  in  the 
middle  and  southern  states  is  very  commonlj  from  100  to  150  tnilea. 
It  consista,  in  the  South,  as  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina, 
almost  exclusiTclj  of  Eocene  deposits ;  but  in  North  Carolina,  Maiy* 
land,  Virginia,  and  Delaware,  more  modern  strata  predominate,  which 
I  have  assimilated  in  age  to  the  English  crag  and  Faluns  of  Touraine.* 
If,  chronologically  speaking,  they  can  be  truly  said  to  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  two  European  formations,  they  may  range  in  age 
from  the  Older  Pliocene  to  the  Miocene  epoch,  according  to  the  classi- 
fication of  European  strata  adopted  in  thia  chapter. 

The  proportion  of  fossil  shells  agremng  with  recent,  out  of  147 
species  collected  by  ne,  amounted  to  abont  17  per  cent,  or  one-aixth 
of  the  whole ;  but  as  the  fossils  so  assimilated  were  almost  always  the 
same  as  species  now  living  in  the  neighbouring  Atlantic,  the  number 
may  hereafter  be  augmented,  when  the  recent  fauna  of  that  ocean  is 
better  known.  In  different  localities,  also,  thj  ;  roportion  of  recent 
species  varied  considerably. 

On  the  banks  of  the  James  Biver,  in  Virginia,  about  20  miles  below 
Richmond,  in  a  cliff  about  30  feet  high,  I  observed  yellow  and  white 
sands  overlying  an  Eoceaemarl,just  as  the  yellow  sands  of  the  crag  lie 
on  the  blue  London  clay  in  Suffolk  and  Essex  in  England.  In  the 
Virginian  sands,  we  find  a  profusion  of  an  Astarte  {A.  undulata,  Con- 
rad), which  resembles  closely,  and  may  possibly  be  a  variety  of,  one  of 
the  commonest  fossils  of  the  Suffolk  crag  (A.  bipartUa) ;  the  other  shells 
also,  of  the  genera  Natica,  Fiuarella,  Artemit,  Lucina,  Chama,  Pec- 
tuttcului,  and  Feeten,  are  analogous  to  shells  both  of  the  English  crag 
and  French  faluns,  although  the  species  are  almost  all  distinct.  Out  of 
147  of  these  American  fossils  I  could  only  find  13  species  common  to 
Europe,  and  these  occur  partly  in  the  Suffolk  crag,  and  partly  in  the 
faluns  of  Touraine;  but  it  is  an  important  characteristic  of  the  Ameri- 
Fi|.  iM.  rig.iM. 


can  group,  that  it  not  only  contains  many  peculiar  extinct  forms,  such 

as  Fusut  quadrkostatut.  Say  (see  fig.  .152.),  and  Venus  tridacnoides, 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Geol  Soc.  voL  iv.  part  3.  1845.  p.  947. 
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abundant  in  these  same  formations,  but  also  some  shells  which,  like 
JFtdgur  carica  of  Saj,  and  F»  canaliculatus  (see  &g.  151.),  Calyptr€Ba 
costatay  Venus  mercenaria,  Lam,  Modiola  glanduloy  Totten,  and  Pecten 
magellanicusy  Lam.,  are  recent  species,  jet  of  forms  now  confined  to 
the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a  fact  implying  that  the  beginning 
of  the  present  geographical  distribution  of  moUusca  dates  back  to  a 
period  as  remote  as  that  of  the  Miocene  strata. 

Of  ten  species  of  zoophytes  which  I  procured  on  the  banks  of 
the  James  River,  two  were  identical  with  species  of  the  Faluns  of 
Touraine.  With  respect  to  climate,  Mr.  Lonsdale  regards  these  corals 
as  indicating  a  temperature  exceeding  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  shells  would  lead  to  similar  conclusions.  Those  occurring  on  the 
James  River  are  in  the  37th  degree  of  N.  latitude,  while  the  French 
faluns  are  in  the  47th ;  jet  the  forms  of  the  American  fossils  would 
Bcarcelj  implj  so  warm  a  climate  as  must  have  prevailed  in  France, 
when  the  Miocene  strata  of  Touraine  originated. 

Among  the  remains  of  fish  in  these  Post-Eocene  strata  of  the  United 
States  are  several  large  teeth  of  the  shark  familj,  not  distinguishable 
specificallj  from  fossils  of  the  faluns  of  Touraine,  and  the  Maltese 
tertiaries. 

India, — The  freshwater  deposits  of  the  Sub-Himalajan  or  Sewalik 
Hills,  described  bj  Dr.  Falconer  and  Captain  Cautlej,  maj  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  Miocene.  Like  the  faluns  of  Touraine,  thej  contain  the 
Deinotherium  and  Mastodon.  Whether  anj  of  the  associated  fresh- 
water and  land  shells  are  of  recent  species  is  not  jet  determined.  The 
occurrence  in  them  of  a  fossil  girafie  and  hippopotamus,  genera  now 
onlj  living  in  Africa,  as  well  as  of  a  camel,  implies  a  geographical  state 
of  things  verj  different  from  that  now  established  in  the  same  parts  of 
India.  The  huge  Sivatherium  of  the  same  era  appears  to  have  been  a 
ruminating  quadruped  bigger  than  the  rhinoceros,  and  provided  with 
a  large  upper  lip,  or  probablj  a  short  proboscis,  and  having  two  pair 
of  horns,  resembling  those  of  antelopes.  Several  species  of  monkey 
belonged  to  the  same  fauna ;  and  among  the  reptiles,  several  crocodiles, 
larger  than  an j  now  living,  and  an  enormous  tortoise,  Testudo  Atlas, 
the  curved  shell  of  which  measured  20  feet  across. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CPPEE  BOCBNE  FOBKATIONS. 


Eocene  areas  in  EngUnd  and  Fnuce — Tabular  view  of  French  Eocene  strata — 
Upper  Eocene  group  of  Ibe  Faiu  baain  —  Same  beds  in  Belgium  and  U  Berlin — 
Mafence  tertioij  strata  —  Freshwater  upper  Eocene  of  Central  France — Series  of 
geographical  changes  rince  Ihe  land  emerged  in  AuTer^e  —  Mineral  character 
an  uncertain  test  of  age  —  Marls  containing  Cyprts  —  Oolite  of  Eocene  period — 
Indusial  limestone  and  its  origin — Fossil  mammalU  of  the  upper  Eocene  Mntk 
in  Auvergne — Freshwater  strata  of  the  Cactal,  calcareous  and  siliceous — Its 
resemblaoce  to  chalk— Proofs  of  gradual  deposition  of  Gtrala. 

Tbe  tertiary  strata  described  in  the  preceding  chapters  are  all  of 
them  characterized  by  fossil  shells,  of  which  a  coDsiderable  proportioa 
are  specifically  identical  with  the  living  mollusca;  and  the  greater  the 
number,  tlie  more  nearly  does  the  entire  fauna  approach  in  species 
and  genera  to  that  now  inhabiting  the  adjoiaiog  seas.  But  in  the 
Cocene  formations  next  to  be  considered,  the  proportion  of  recent 
species  is  very  small,  and  sometimes  scarcely  appreciable,  and  those 
agreeing  with  the  fossil  teetacea  often  belong  to  remote  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  to  various  zoological  provinces.  This  difference  in  concbo- 
logical  character  implies  a  considerable  interval  of  time  between  the 
Eocene  and  Miocene  periods,  during  which  the  whole  fauna  and  flora 
underwent  other  changes  as  great,  and  often  greater,  than  those  ex- 
hibited by  the  mollusca.  In  the  accompanying  map,  the  position  of 
several  Eocene  areas  is  pointed  out,  such  as  the  basin  of  the  Thames, 

Fig.  IM. 
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part  of  Hampshire,  part  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  country  round 
Paris.  The  deposits,  however,  occupying  these  spaces  comprise 
a  great  succession  of  marine  and  freshwater  formations,  which, 
although  they  may  all  be  termed  Eocene,  as  being  newer  than  the 
chalk,  and  older  than  the  faluns,  are  nevertheless  divisible  into 
separate  groups,  of  high  geological  importance. 

The  newest  of  these,  like  the  Faluns  of  the  Loire,  have  no  true  re- 
presentatives, or  exact  chronological  equivalents  in  the  British  Isles. 
Their  place  in  the  series  will  best  be  understood  by  referring  to  the 
order  of  superposition  of  the  successive  deposits  found  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Paris.  The  area  which  has  been  called  the  Paris  basin 
is  about  180  miles  in  its  greatest  length  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, and  about  90  miles  from  east  to  west.  This  space  may  be 
described  as  a  depression  in  the  chalk,  which  has  been  filled  up  by 
alternating  groups  of  marine  and  freshwater  strata.  MM.  Cuvier 
and  Brongniart  attempted,  in  1 8 II,  to  distinguish  five  different  form- 
ations,  comprising  three  freshwater  and  two  marine,  which  alter- 
nated with  each  other.  It  was  imagined  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
had  been  by  turns  admitted  and  excluded  from  the  same  region; 
but  the  subsequent  investigations  of  several  geologists,  especially  of 
M.  Constant  Prevost,*  have  led  to  great  modifications  in  these  theo- 
retical views;  and  now  that  the  true  order  of  succession  is  better 
understood,  it  appears  that  several  of  the  deposits,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  one  after  the  other,  were,  in  fact,  in  progress 
at  the  same  time  by  the  joint  action  of  the  sea  and  rivers. 

The  whole  series  of  strata  may  be  divided  into  three  groups,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  table : 

fa.  Upper  freshwater  limestone,  marls,  and  siliceous  mill- 
sionOi 
b.  Upper  nuirine  sands,  or  Fontainbleau  sandstone  and 
sand. 

a.  Lower  freshwater  limestone  and  marl,  or  gypseous 

series. 
6.  Sandstone  and  sands  with  marine  shells  {Sables  moyens, 

or  grk»  de  Beavchamp), 

c.  Calcaire  grossier,  limestone  with  marine  shells. 

d.  Calcaire  siliceuz,  hard  siliceoos  fireshwater  limestone, 
for  the  most  part  contemporaneous  with  c. 


2.  Middle  Eocene 


cu  Lower  sands  with  marine  shelly  beds  (^StibUa  in/erieura 


3.  Lower  Eocene 


fa.  Lower  sands  with  marine  si 
et  Uta  coquiniers). 
b.  Lower  sands,  with  lignite 
inferieurs  et  argiles  phstu 


and   plastic  clay    (^S<ibks 
argUes  pkuHquea), 


Postponing  to  the  next  chapter  the  consideration  of  the  Middle  and 
Lower  Eocene  groups,  I  shall  now  speak  of  the  Upper  Eocene  of 
Paris,  and  its  foreign  equivalents. 

The  upper  freshwater  marls  and  limestone  (1.  a)  seem  to  have 
been  formed  in  a  great  number  of  marshes  and  shallow  lakes,  such  as 
frequently  overspread  the  newest  parts  of  great  deltas.  It  appears 
that  many  layers  of  marl,  tufaceous  limestone,  and  travertin,  with 

*  Bulletin  dcs  Sci.  do  la  Soc.  Philom.,  May,  1825,  p.  74. 
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beds  of  flint,  continuous  or  in  nodules,  accumulated  in  these  lakes. 
ChartBy  aquatic  plants,  already  alluded  to  (see  p.  32.),  left  their  stems 
and  seed-vessels  imbedded  both  in  the  marl  and  flint,  together  with 
freshwater  and  land  shells.  Some  of  the  siliceous  rocks  of  this 
formation  are  used  extensively  for  mill-stones.  The  flat  summits  or 
platforms  of  the  hills  round  Paris,  large  areas  in  the  forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  the  Plateau  de  la  Beauce,  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire,  are  chiefly  composed  of  these  upper  freshwater  strata. 

The  upper  marine  sands  (1.  6),  consist  chiefly  of  micaceous  and 
quartoze  sands,  80  feet  thick.  As  they  succeed  throughout  an  ex- 
tensive area  deposits  of  a  purely  freshwater  origin  (2.  a),  they  appear 
to  mark  a  subsidence  of  the  subjacent  soil,  whether  it  had  formed  the 
bottom  of  an  estuary  or  a  lake.  The  sea,  which  afterwards  took 
possession  of  the  same  space,  was  inhabited  by  testacea,  almost  all  of 
them  differing  from  those  found  in  the  lower  formations  (2.  b  and  2.  c) 
and  equally  or  still  more  distinct  from  the  Miocene  Faluns  of  subse- 
quent date.  One  of  these  upper  Eocene  strata  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris  has  been  called  the  oyster  bed,  *'  couche  k  Ostrea  cyathtUoy 
Lamk.,"  which  is  spread  over  a  remarkably  wide  area.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  oysters  lie,  it  is  inferred  that  they  did  not  grow 
on  the  spot,  but  that  some  current  swept  them  away  from  a  bed  of 
oysters  formed  in  some  other  part  of  the  bay.  The  strata  of  sand 
which  immediately  repose  on  the  oyster-bed  are  quite  destitute  of 
organic  remains ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  Paris  basin, 
and  in  other  formations,  than  alternations  of  shelly  beds  with  others 
entirely  devoid  of  them.  The  temporary  extinction  and  renewal  of 
animal  life  at  successive  periods  have  been  rashly  inferred  from  such 
phenomena,  which  may  nevertheless  be  explained,  as  M.  Prevost 
justly  remarks,  without  appealing  to  any  such  extraordinary  revolu- 
tions in  the  state  of  the  animate  creation.  A  current  one  day  scoops 
out  a  channel  in  a  bed  of  shelly  sand  and  mud,  and  the  next  day,  by 
a  slight  alteration  of  its  course,  ceases  to  prey  upon  the  same  bank. 
It  may  then  become  charged  with  sand  unmixed  with  shells,  derived 
from  some  dune,  or  brought  down  by  a  river.  In  the  course  of  ages 
an  indefinite  number  of  transitions  from  shelly  strata  to  those  without 
shells  may  thus  be  caused. 

Besides  these  oysters,  M.  Deshayeslias  described  29  species  of  shells, 
in  his  work  (Coquilles  fossiles  de  Paris),  as  belonging  to  this  forma- 
tion, all  save  one  regarded  by  him  as  difl*ering  from  fossils  of  the  cal- 
caire  grossier.  Since  that  time  the  railway  cuttings  near  Etampes 
have  enabled  M.  Hubert  to  raise  the  number  to  90.  I  have  myself 
collected  fossils  in  that  district,  where  the  shells  are  very  entire,  and 
detachable  from  the  yellow  sandy  matrix.  M.  Hebert  first  pointed 
out  that  most  of  them  agree  specifically  with  those  of  Kleyn-Spawen, 
Boom,  and  other  localities  of  Limburg  in  Flanders^  where  they  have 
been  studied  by  MM.  Nyst  and  De  Koninck.* 

The  position  in  Belgium  of  this  formation  above  the  older  Eocene 

*  Hebert.  Bulletin.  1849,  yoL  vl  2d  series,  p.  459. 
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group  is  well  seen  in  the  small  hill  of  Pellenberg,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  great  plain,  half  a  mile  south-<east  of  the  city  of  Louvain, 
where  I  examined  it  in  company  with  M.  Nyst  in  1850.  At  the  top 
of  the  hill,  a  thin  bed  of  dark  greyish  green  tile-clay  is  seen  1^  foot 
thick,  with  casts  of  Nueula  Deshaysiana,  This  clay  rests  on  12 
feet  of  yellow  sand,  separated,  by  a  band  of  flint  and  quartz  pebbles, 
from  a  mass  of  subjacent  white  sand  15  feet  thick,  in  which  casts  of 
the  Kleyn-Spauwen  fossils  have  been  met  with.  Under  this  is  a  bed 
of  yellow  sand  12  feet  thick,  and,  at  a  lower  level,  the  railway  cuttings 
have  passed  through  calcareous  sands  like  those  of  Brussels,  in  which 
the  Nautilus  Burtini,  and  various  shells  common  to  the  Eocene  strata 
near  London,  have  been  obtained. 

Professor  Beyrich  has  lately  described  a  tertiary  formation  of  the 
same  age,  occurring  within  7  miles  of  the  gates  of  Berlin,  near 
'the  village  of  Herrasdorf,  where,  in  the  midst  of  the  sands  of  which 
that  country  chiefly  consists,  a  mass  of  tile-clay,  more  than  40  feet 
thick,  and  of  a  dark  blueish  grey  colour,  is  found,  full  of  shells,  among 
which  the  genera  Fusus  and  Pleiirotoma  predominate,  and  among  the 
bivalves,  Nueula  Deshaysiana,  Nyst,  an  extremely  common  shell  in 
the  Belgian  beds  above-mentioned.  M.  Beyrich  has  identified  eighteen 
out  of  forty-five  species  of  the  Herrasdorf  fossils  with  the  Belgian 
species;  and  I  believe  that  a  much  larger  proportion  agree  with  the 
Upper  Eocene  of  Belgium,  France,  and  the  Rhine.  On  the  other 
hand,  eight  of  the  forty-five  species  are  supposed  by  him  to  agree  with 
English  Eocene  shells.  Messrs.  Morris,  Edwards,  and  S.  Wood  have 
compared  a  small  collection,  which  I  obtained  of  these  Berlin  shells, 
with  the  Eocene  fossils  of  their  museums,  and  confirmed  the  result  of 
M.  Beyrich,  the  species  common  to  the  English  fossils  belonging  not 
simply  to  the  uppermost  of  our  marine  beds,  or  those  of  Barton,  but 
some  of  them  to  lower  parts  of  the  series,  such  as  Bracklesham  and 
Highgate.  On  the  other  hand,  while  these  testacea,  like  those  of 
Kleyn  Spauwen  and  Etampes,  present  many  analogies  to  the  Middle 
and  Lower  Eocene  group,  they  differ  widely  from  the  Falun  shells, — 
a  fact  the  more  important  in  reference  to  Etampes,  as  that  locality 
approaches  within  70  miles  of  Pontlevoy,  near  Blois,  and  within 
100  miles  of  Savign^,  near  Tours,  where  Falun  shells  are  found.  It  is 
evident  that  the  discordance  of  species  cannot  be  attributed  to  distance 
or  geographical  causes,  but  must  be  referred  to  time,  or  the  different 
epoch  at  which  the  upper  marine  beds  of  the  Paris  basin  and  the 
faluns  of  the  Loire  originated. 

It  was  necessary  to  dwell  on  these  points,  because  several  geologists 
of  high  authority  regard  the  beds  now  referred  to  as  Miocene,  or 
Middle  Tertiary,  and  I  felt  called  upon  to  explain  my  reasons  for 
classing  them  as  Upper  Eocene. 

Mayence, — The  true  chronological  relation  of  many  tertiary  strata 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  has  always  presented  a  problem  of  con- 
siderable difliculty.  They  occupy  a  tract  from  5  to  12  miles  in 
breadth,  extending  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  Mayence 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Manheim,  and  are  again  found  to  the  east, 
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north,  and  south-west  of  Frankfort.     In  some  places  thej  have  the 
appearance  of  a  freshwater  formation ;  but  in  others,  as  at  Alzej,  the 
shells  are  for  the  most  part  marine.     CerUhia  are  in  great  profusion, 
which  indicates  that  the  sea  where  the  deposit  was  formed  was  fed 
bj  rivers ;  and  the  great  quantity  of  fossil  land  shells,  chiefly  of  the 
genus  Helixy  confirm  the  same  opinion.     The  variety  in  the  species 
of  shells  is  small,  while  the  individuals  are  exceedingly  numerous ; 
a  fact  which  accords  perfectly  with  the  idea  that  the  formation  may 
have  originated  in  a  gulf  or  sea  which,  like  the  Baltic,      pig.  i5«. 
was  brackish  in  some  parts,  and  almost  fresh  in  others. 
A  species  of  Paludina  (fig.  154.),  very  nearly  resembling 
the  recent  Littorina  ulva^  is  found  throughout  this  basin. 
These  shells  are  like  grains  of  rice  in  size,  and  are  often 
in  such  quantity  as  to  form  entire  beds  of  marl  and  lime-     paiudnta. 
stone.     They  are  as  thick  as  grains  of  sand,  in  stratified     M^eoce.    , 
masses  from  15  to  30  feet  in  thickness. 

That  these  Rhenish  tertiary  formations  agree  more  nearly  with 
the  Upper  Eocene  deposits  above  enumerated,  than  with  any  others, 
I  have  no  doubt,  since  I  had  the  advantage  of  comparing  (August, 
1850),  with  the  assistance  of  M.  de  Koninck  of  Li^ge,  the  fossils  from 
Kleyn  Spauwen,  Boom,  and  other  Limburg  localities,  with  those 
from  Mayence,  Alzey,  Weinheim,  and  other  Rhenish  strata.  Among 
the  common  Belgian  and  Rhenish  shells  which  are  identical,  I  may 
mention  Cassidaria  depressa,  Tritonium  Jiandricum  De  Koninck, 
Cerithium  iricinctum  Nyst,  Tomatella  simulatct^  RosteUaria  SoW' 
erhyiy  NuctUa  Deshaysiana^  Corbula  pisum,  and  PectunctUus  tere^ 
bratularis. 

From  these  Upper  Eocene  deposits  of  the  Rhine  M.  H.  von  Meyer 
has  obtained  a  great  number  of  characteristic  fossil  mammalia,  such 
as  Palceomceryx  medius^  Hyotherium  Meissneri,  Tapirus  HelvetictLS^ 
Anthracotherium  Alsaticum,  and  others.  The  three  first  of  these 
are  species  common  to  some  of  the  lignite,  or  brown  coal  beds  in 
Switzerland,  commonly  classed  with  the  molasse,  but  of  which  the 
true  age  has  not  yet  been  distinctly  made  out. 

The  fossils  of  the  sandy  beds  of  Eppelsheim,  comprising  bones  of 
the  Deinotherium,  Mastodon,  and  other  quadrupeds,  are  regarded  by 
H.  von  Meyer  as  belonging  to  a  mammiferous  fauna  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Mayence  basin,  and  they  are  probably  referable  to 
the  Miocene  period. 

The  upper  freshwater  strata  (l.a,  p.  175.),  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  stretch  southwards  from  the  valley  of  the  Seine  to  that  of  the 
Loire,  and  in  the  last-mentioned  region  are  seen  to  be  older  than  the 
marine  faluns,  so  that  the  perforating  shells  of  the  Miocene  sea  have 
sometimes  bored  the  hard  compact  freshwater  limestones ;  and  frag- 
ments of  the  Upper  Eocene  rocks  are  found  at  Pontlevoy  and  else- 
where, which  have  been  rolled  in  the  bed  of  the  Miocene  sea. . 

Central  France. — Lacustrine  strata  belonging,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  same  Upper  Eocene  series  are  again  met  with  in  Auvergne 
Cantal,  and  Yelay,  the  sites  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed 
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map.    They  appear  to  be  the  monuments  of  ancient  lakes,  which, 
like  some  of  those  now  existing  ia  Switzerland,  once  occupied  the 


depressions  in  a  mountaiaoua  region,  and  have  been  each  fed  by  one 
or  more  rivers  and  torrents.     Th%  country  where  they  occnr  is  almost 
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entirely  composed  of  granite  and  different  yarieties  of  granitic  schist, 
with  here  and  there  a  few  patches  of  secondary  strata,  much  dislo- 
cated, and  which  have  probably  suffered  great  denudation.  There 
are  also  some  vast  piles  of  volcanic  matter  (see  the  map),  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  newer  than  the  freshwater  strata,  and  is  sometimes 
seen  to  rest  upon  them,  while  a  small  part  has  evidently  been  of  con- 
temporaneous origin.  Of  these  igneous  rocks  I  shall  treat  more  par- 
ticularly in  another  part  of  this  work. 

Before  entering  upon  any  details,  I  may  observe,  that  the  study 
of  these  regions  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  very  distinct  in  kind 
from  that  derivable  from  the  investigation  either  of  the  Parisian  or 
English  tertiary  strata.  For  we  are  presented  in  Auvergne  with  the 
evidence  of  a  series  of  events  of  astonishing  magnitude  and  grandeur, 
by  which  the  original  form  and  features  of  the  country  have  been 
greatly  changed,  yet  never  so  far  obliterated  but  that  they  may  still, 
in  part  at  least,  be  restored  in  imap^i nation.  Great  lakes  have  dis- 
appeared, —  lofty  mountains  have  been  formed,  by  the  reiterated 
emission  of  lava,  preceded  and  followed  by  showers  of  sand  and 
scoriae, — deep  valleys  have  been  subsequently  furrowed  out  through 
masses  of  lacustrine  and  volcanic  origin, — at  a  still  later  date,  new 
cones  have  been  thrown  up  in  these  valleys, —  new  lakes  have  been 
formed  by  the  damming  up  of  rivers, — and  more  than  one  creation  of 
quadrupeds,  birds,  and  plants,  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene,  have 
followed  in  succession ;  yet  the  region  has  preserved  from  first  to  last 
its  geographical  identity ;  and  we  can  still  recall  to  our  thoughts  its 
external  condition  and  physical  structure  before  these  wonderful 
vicissitudes  began,  or  while  a  part  only  of  the  whole  had  been  com- 
pleted. There  was  first  a  period  when  the  spacious  lakes,  of  which 
we  still  may  trace  the  boundaries,  lay  at  the  foot  of  mountains  of 
moderate  elevation,  unbroken  by  the  bold  peaks  and  precipices  of 
Mont  Dor,  and  unadorned  by  the  picturesque  outline  of  the  Puy  de 
Dome,  or  of  the  volcanic  cones  and  craters  now  covering  the  granitic 
platform.  During  this  earlier  scene  of  repose  deltas  were  slowly 
formed ;  beds  of  marl  and  sand,  several  hundred  feet  thick,  deposited  ; 
siliceous  and  calcareous  rocks  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral 
springs ;  shells  and  insects  imbedded,  together  with  the  remains  of 
the  crocodile  and  tortoise,  the  eggs  and  bones  of  water  birds,  and  the 
skeletons  of  quadrupeds,  some  of  them  belonging  to  the  same  genera 
as  those  entombed  in  the  Eocene  gypsum  of  Paris.  To  this  tranquil 
condition  of  the  surface  succeeded  the  era  of  volcanic  eruptions,  when 
the  lakes  were  drained,  and  when  the  fertility  of  the  mountainous 
district  was  probably  enhanced  by  the  igneous  matter  ejected  from 
below,  and  poured  down  upon  the  more  sterile  granite.  During  these 
eruptions,  which  appear  to  have  taken  place  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  Eocene  fuuna,  and  in  the  Miocene  epoch,  the  mastodon,  rhino- 
ceros, elephant,  tapir,  hippopotamus,  together  with  the  ox,  various 
kinds  of  deer,  the  bear,  hyaena,  and  many  beasts  of  prey,  ranged  the 
forest,  or  pastured  on  the  plain,  and  were  occasionally  overtaken  by 
a  fall  of  burning  cinders,  or  buried  in  flows  of  mud,  such  as  accompany 
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volcanic  eruptions.  Lastly,  these  quadrupeds  became  extinct,  and 
gave  place  to  Pliocene  mammalia,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  to  species 
now  existing.  There  are  no  signs,  during  the  whole  time  required 
for  this  series  of  events,  of  the  sea  having  intervened,  nor  of  anj 
denudation  which  may  not  have  been  accomplished  by  currents  in 
the  different  lakes,  or  by  rivers  and  floods  accompanying  repeated 
earthquakes,  during  which  the  levels  of  the  district  have  in  some 
places  been  materially  modified,  and  perhaps  the  whole  upraised  re* 
latively  to  the  surrounding  parts  of  France. 

Auverffne,  —  The  most  northern  of  the  freshwater  groups  is  situ- 
ated in  the  valley-plain  of  the  Allier,  which  lies  within  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  being  the  tract  which  went  formerly 
by  the  name  of  the  Limagne  d*Auvergne.  It  is  inclosed  by  two 
parallel  primitive  ranges,  —  that  of  the  For^z,  which  divides  the 
waters  of  the  Loire  and  Allier,  on  the  cast ;  and  that  of  the  Monts 
Domes,  which  separates  the  Allier  from  the  Sioule,  on  the  west.* 
The  average  breadth  of  this  tract  is  about  20  miles ;  and  it  is  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  sand,  sand- 
stone, calcareous  marl,  clay,  and  limestone,  none  of  which  observe 
a  fixed  and  invariable  order  of  superposition.  The  ancient  borders 
of  the  lake,  wherein  tlie  freshwater  strata  were  accumulated,  may 
generally  be  traced  with  precision,  the  granite  and  other  ancient 
rocks  rising  up  boldly  from  the  level  country.  The  actual  junction, 
however,  of  the  lacustrine  and  granitic  beds  is  rarely  seen,  as  a  small 
valley  usually  intervenes  between  them.  The  freshwater  strata  may 
sometimes  be  seen  to  retain  their  horizon  tali  ty  within  a  very  slight 
distance  of  the  border-rocks,  while  in  some  places  they  are  inclined, 
and  in  a  few  instances  vertical.  The  principal  divisions  into  which 
the  lacustrine  series  may  be  separated  are  the  following :  —  1st, 
Sandstone,  grit,  and  conglomerate,  including  red  marl  and  red  sand- 
stone. 2dly,  Green  and  white  foliated  marls,  ddly,  Limestone  or 
travertin,  often  oolitic.     4thly,  Gypseous  marls. 

1.  a.  Sandstone  and  conglomerate.  —  Strata  of  sand  and  gravel, 
sometimes  bound  together  into  a  solid  rock,  are  found  in  great  abun- 
dance around  the  confines  of  the  lacustrine  basin,  containing,  in 
different  places,  pebbles  of  all  the  ancient  rocks  of  the  adjoining 
elevated  country;  namely,  granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate, 
porphyry,  and  others.  But  these  strata  do  not  form  one  continuous 
band  around  the  margin  of  the  basin,  being  rather  disposed  like  the 
independent  deltas  which  grow  at  the  mouths  of  torrents  along  the 
borders  of  existing  lakes* 

At  Chamalieres,  near  Clermont,  we  have  an  example  of  one  of 
these  deltas,  or  littoral  deposits,  of  local  extent,  where  the  pebbly 
beds  slope  away  from  the  granite,  as  if  they  had  formed  a  talus 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  lake  near  the  steep  shore.  A  section  of 
about  50  feet  in  vertical  height  has  been  laid  open  by  a  torrent, 
and  the  pebbles  are  seen  to  consist  throughout  of  rounded  and 

*  8crope,  Geology  of  Central  France,  p.  15. 
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angular  fragments  of  granite,  quartz,  primary  slate,  and  red  sand- 
stone ;  but  without  any  intermixture  of  those  Yolcanic  rocks  which 
now  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  could  not  have  been 
there  when  the  conglomerate  was  formed.  Partial  layers  of  lignite 
and  pieces  of  wood  are  found  in  these  beds. 

At  some  localities  on  the  margin  of  the  basin  quartzose  grits  are 
found ;  and,  where  these  rest  on  granite,  they  are  sometimes  formed 
of  separate  crystals  of  quartz,  mica,  and  felspar,  derived  irom  the 
disintegrated  granite,  the  crystals  having  been  subsequently  bound 
together  by  a  siliceous  cement.  In  these  cases  the  granite  seems 
regenerated  in  a  new  and  more  solid  form ;  and  so  gradual  a  passage 
takes  place  between  the  rock  of  crystalline  and  that  of  mechanical 
origin,  that  we  can  scarcely  distinguish  where  one  ends  and  the 
other  b^ins. 

In  the  hills  called  the  Fuy  de  Jussat  and  La  Roche,  we  have  the 
advantage  of  seeing  a  section  continuously  exposed  for  about  700  feet 
in  thickness.  At  the  bottom  are  foliated  marl^  white  and  green,  about 
400  feet  thick ;  and  above,  resting  on  the  marls,  are  the  quartzose 
grits,  cemented  by  calcareous  matter,  which  is  sometimes  so  abundant 
as  to  form  imbedded  nodules.  These  sometimes  constitute  spheroidal 
concretions  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  pass  into  beds  of  solid  lime- 
stone, resembling  the  Italian  travertins,  or  the  deposits  of  mineral 
springs.  This  section  is  close  to  the  confines  of  the  basin ;  so  that 
the  lake  must  here  have  been  filled  up  near  the  shore  with  fine  mud, 
before  the  coarse  superincumbent  sand  was  introduced.  There  are 
other  cases  where  sand  is  seen  below  the  marl. 

1.  h.  Red  marl  and  sandstone. — But  the  most  remaricable  of  the 
arenaceous  groups  is  one  of  red  sandstone  and  red  marl,  which  are 
identical  in  all  their  mineral  characters  with  the  secondary  New  Red 
sandstone  and  marl  of  England.  In  these  secondary  rocks  the  red 
ground  is  sometimes  variegated  with  light  greenish  spots,  and  the 
same  may  be  seen  in  the  tertiary  formation  of  freshwater  origin  at 
Coudes,  on  the  Allier.  The  marls  are  sometimes  of  a  purplish-red 
colour,  as  at  Champheix,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  reddish  lime- 
stone, like  the  well-known  *'  comstone,"  which  is  associated  with  the 
Old  Bed  sandstone  of  English  geologists.  The  red  sandstone  and 
marl  of  Auvergne  have  evidently  been  derived  from  the  degradation 
of  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  which  are  seen  in  situ  on  the  adjoining 
hills,  decomposing  into  a  soil  very  similar  to  the  tertiary  red  sand 
and  marl.  We  also  find  pebbles  of  gneiss,  mica-schist^  and  quartz 
in  the  coarser  sandstones  of  this  group,  clearly  pointing  to  the 
parent  rocks  from  which  the  sand  and  marl  are  derived.  The  red 
beds,  although  destitute  themselves  of  organic  remains,  pass  upwards 
into  strata  containing  Eocene  fossils,  and  are  certainly  an  integral 
part  of  the  lacustrine  formation.  From  this  example  the  student 
will  learn  how  small  is  the  value  of  mineral  character  alone^  as  a 
lest  of  the  relative  age  of  rocks. 

2.  Green  and  white  foliated  marls, — The  same  primary  rocks  of 
Auvergne,  which^  by  the  partial  degradation  of  their  harder  parts, 
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gave  riae  to  the  quarlzoae  grits  and  conglomerates  before  mentioned, 
would,  by  the  reduction  of  tiie  same  materials  into  powder,  and  by 
the  decomposition  of  their  felspar,  mica,  and  hornblende,  produce 
aluminous  clay,  and,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime 
was  present,  calcareous  marL  This  fine  sediment  would  naturally 
be  carried  out  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  shore,  as  are  the 
Tarious  finer  marb  now  deposited  in  Lalce  Superior.  And,  as  in  the 
American  lake,  shingle  and  sand  are  annually  amassed  near  the 
northern  shores,  so  in  Auvergne  the  grits  and  conglomerates  before 
mentioned  were  evidently  formed  near  the  borders. 

The  entire  tliickness  of  these  marls  is  unknown  ;  but  it  certainly 
exceeds,  in  some  places,  700  feet.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
either  light-green  or  white,  and  usually  calcareous.  They  are 
thinly  foliated, — a  character  which  frequently  arises  from  the  in- 
nnmerable  thin  plates  or  scales  of  that  small  animal  called  Ct/pru;  a 
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genus  which  comprises  several  species,  of  which  some  are  recent, 
and  may  be  seen  swimming  swiftly  through  the  waters  of  our  stag- 
nant pools  and  ditches.  The  aotennK,  at  the  end  of  which  are  fine 
pencils  of  hair,  are  the  principal  organs  of  motion,  and  ore  seen  to 
vibrate  with  great  rapidity.  This  aciimal  resides  within  two  small 
valves,  not  unlike  tliose  of  a  bivalve  shell,  and  moults  its  integu- 
ments annually,  which  the  conchiferous  mollusks  do  not  This  cir- 
cumstance may  partly  explain  the  countless  myriuif^  of  the  shells  of 
Cypria  which  were  shed  in  the  ancient  lakes  of  Auvergne,  so  as  to 
give  rise  to  divisions  in  tlie  marl  as  thin  as  paper,  and  that,  too,  in 
stratified  masses  several  hundred  feet  thick,  A  more  conrincing 
proof  of  the  tranquillity  and  clearness  of  the  waters,  and  of  the  slow 
and  gradual  process  by  which  the  lake  was  filled  up  with  fine  mud, 
cannot  be  desired.  But  we  may  easily  suppose  that,  while  this  fine 
sediment  was  thrown  down  in  the  deep  and  central  parts  of  the  basin, 
gravel,  sand,  and  rocky  fragments  were  hurried  into  the  lake, 
and  deposited  near  the  shores  forming  the  group  described  in  the 
preceding  section. 

*  See  I>eemsr«Bt*>  Cnuitacea,  plate  9S. 
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Not  far  from  Clermont,  the  green  marls,  containing  the  Cypris  in 
abundance,  approach  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  granite  which 
forms  the  borders  of  the  basin.  The  occurrence  of  these  marls  so 
near  the  ancient  margin  maj  be  explained  by  considering  that,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ancient  lake,  no  coarse  ingredients  were  deposited 
in  spaces  intermediate  between  the  points  where  rivers  and  torrents 

FIf.  158. 
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entered,  but  finer  mud  only  was  drifted  there  by  currents.  The 
verticality  of  some  of  the  beds  in  the  above  section  bears  testimony 
to  considerable  local  disturbance  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the 
marls ;  but  such  inclined  and  vertical  strata  are  very  rare. 

3.  Limestone^  travertin^  oolite, — Both  the  preceding  members  of 
the  lacustrine  deposit,  the  marls  and  grits,  pass  occasionally  into 
limestone.  Sometimes  only  concretionary  nodules  fibound  in  them  \ 
but  these,  where  there  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  calcareous 
matter,  unite  into  regular  beds. 

On  each  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Limagne,  both  on  the  west  at 
Gannat,  and  on  the  east  at  Vichy,  a  white  oolitic  limestone  is  quar- 
ried. At  Vichy,  the  oolite  resembles  our  Bath  stone  in  appearance 
and  beauty ;  and,  like  it,  is  soft  when  first  taken  from  the  quarry, 
but  soon  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  At  Gannat,  the  stone 
contains  land*shells  and  bones  of  quadrupeds,  resembling  those  of 
the  Paris  gypsum.  At  Chadrat,  in  the  hill  of  La  Serre,  the  lime- 
stone is  pisolitic,  the  small  spheroids  combining  both  the  radiated 
and  concentric  structure. 

Indusial  limestone, — There  is  another  remarkable  form  of  fresh- 
water limestone  in  Auvergne,  called  "indusial,"  from  the  cases,  or 
indusia,  of  caddts-worms  (the  larvae  of  Phryganed) ;  great  heaps  of 
which  have  been  incrusted,  as  they  lay,  by  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
formed  into  a  hard  travertin.  The  rock  is  sometimes  purely  calca- 
reous, but  there  is  occasionally  an  intermixture  of  siliceous  matter. 
Several  beds  of  it.  are  frequently  seen,  either  in  continuous  masses, 
or  in  concretionary  noduleSj  one  upon  another,  with  layers  of  marl 
interposed.  The  annexed  drawing  (tig.  159.)  will  show  the  manner 
in  which  one  of  these  indusial  beds  (a)  is  laid  open  at  the  surface, 
between  the  marls  {hh\  near  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Gergovia;  and 
affords,  at  the  same  time,  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
lacustrine  strata,  which  must  once  have  filled  a  hollow,  have  been 
denuded,  and  shaped  out  into  hills  and  valleys,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  lakes. 


INDDSIAL  LIJUESTOKE. 


We  may  of:en  observe  in  our  ponda  the  Pkryganea  (or  Mny-flj), 
in  its  caterpillar  itate,  covered  with  araall  freshwater  ghells,  which 
they  have  the  power  of  fixing  to  the  ouleide  of  their  tubular  cases, 
xa  order,  probably,  to  give  them  weight  aod  strength.  The  individual 
figured  in  the  annexed  cut,  which  belongs  to  a  specica  very  abundant 
B,„  ,cx,  in   England,   haa    happened  to   cover  its 

case  with  shells  of  a  small  Planorbii,  la 
the  same  manner  a  large  species  of  caddis- 
worm,  whicli  swarmed  in  the  Eocene  lakes 
of  Auvei^ue,  was  accustomed  to  attach  to 
its  dwelling  the  shells  of  a  email  spiral 
univalve  of  the  genus  Paludina.  A  hun- 
dred of  these  minute  shells  are  sometimes  seen  arranged  around  one 
tube,  part  of  the  central  cavity  of  which  is  often  empty,  the  rest 
being  filled  up  with  thin  concentric  layers  of  travertin.  The  eases 
have  been  thrown  together  confusedly,  and  often  lie,  as  in  fig.  161., 

Ffg. 161. 


*  I  believe  that  the  British  tpcclmea  here  figured  a  P.  rhombka,  linn. 
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at  right  angles  one  to  the  other.  When  we  consider  that  ten  or 
twelve  tubes  are  packed  within  the  compass  of  a  cubic  inch,  and 
that  some  single  strata  of  this  limestone  are  6  feet  thick,  and  maj  be 
traced  over  a  considerable  area,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  count- 
less number  of  insects  and  moUusca  which  contributed  their  integu- 
ments and  shells  to  compose  this  singularly  constructed  rock.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  suppose  that  the  Phrygantm  lived  on  the  spots  where 
their  cases  are  now  found ;  they  may  have  multiplied  in  the  shallows 
near  the  margin  of  the  lake,  or  in  the  streams  by  which  it  was  fed, 
and  their  cases  may  have  been  drifted  by  a  current  far  into  the  deep 
water. 

In  the  summer  of  1837,  when  examining,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Beck,  a  small  lake  near  Copenhagen,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing a  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
tubular  cases  of  Auvergne  were  probably  accumulated.  This  lake, 
called  the  Fuure-Soe,  occurring  in  the  interior  of  Seeland,  is  about 
twenty  English  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  some  parts  200  feet  in 
depth.  Round  the  shallow  borders  an  abundant  crop  of  reeds  and 
rushes  may  be  observed,  covered  with  the  indusiae  of  the  Phryganea 
grandis  and  other  species,  to  which  shells  are  attached.  The  plants 
which  support  them  are  the  buUrush,  Scirpus  lacustris^  and  common 
reed,  Arundo  phragmitiSy  but  chiefly  the  former.  In  summer,  espe- 
cially in  the  month  of  June,  a  violent  gust  of  wind  sometimes  causes  a 
current  by  which  these  plants  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  washed  away, 
and  floated  off  in  long  bands,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  into  deep 
water.  The  Cypris  swarms  in  the  same  lake ;  and  calcareous  springs 
alone  are  wanting  to  form  extensive  beds  of  indusial  limestone,  like 
those  of  Auvergne. 

4.  Gypseous  marls, — More  than  50  feet  of  thinly  laminated 
gypseous  marls,  exactly  resembling  those  in  the  bill  of  Montmartre, 
at  Paris,  are  worked  for  gypsum  at  St.  Romain,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Allier.  They  rest  on  a  series  of  green  cypriferous  marls  which 
alternate  with  grit,  the  united  thickness  of  this  inferior  group  being 
seen,  in  a  vertical  section  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  exceed  250  feet. 

General  arrangement^  origin^  and  age  of  the  freshwater /ormations 
of  Auvergne,  —  The  relations  of  tlie  different  groups  above  described 
cannot  be  learnt  by  the  study  of  any  one  section ;  and  the  geologist 
who  sets  out  with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  fixed  order  of  succes- 
sion may  perhaps  complain  that  the  different  parts  of  the  basin  give 
contradictory  results.  The  arenaceous  division,  the  marls,  and  the 
limestone,  may  all  be  seen  in  some  places  to  alternate  with  each  other ; 
yet  it  can,  by  no  means,  be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  order  of  arrange- 
ment. The  sands,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate,  constitute  in  general 
a  littoral  group;  the  foliated  white  and  green  marls,  a  contem- 
poraneous central  deposit;  and  the  limestone  is  for  the  most  part 
subordinate  to  the  newer  portions  of  both.  The  uppermost  marls 
and  sands  are  more  calcareous  than  the  lower ;  and  we  never  meet 
with  calcareous  rocks  covered  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  quartzose 
sand  or  green  marl.    From  the  resemblance  of  the  limestones  to  the 
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Italian  travertins,  we  maj  conclude  that  they  were  derived  from  the 
waters  of  mineral  springs, — such  springs  as  even  now  exist  in  Au- 
vergne,  and  which  maj  be  seen  rising  up  through  the  granite,  and 
precipitating  travertin.  They  are  sometimes  thermal,  but  this  cha- 
racter is  by  no  means  constant 

It  seems  that,  when  the  ancient  lake  of  the  Limagne  first  began  to 
'  be  filled  with  sediment,  no  volcanic  action  had  yet  produced  lava  and 
scoriae  on  any  part  of  the  surface  of  Auvergne.  No  pebbles,  there- 
fore, of  lava  were  transported  into  the  lake, — no  fragments  of  volcanic 
rocks  imbedded  in  the  conglomerate.  But  at  a  later  period,  when  a 
considerable  thickness  of  sandstone  and  marl  had  accumulated,  erup- 
tions broke  out,  and  lava  and  tuff  were  deposited,  at  some  spots,  al- 
ternately with  the  lacustrine  strata.  It  is  not  improbable  that  cold 
and  thermal  springs,  holding  different  mineral  ingredients  in  solution, 
became  more  numerous  during  the  successive  convulsions  attending 
this  development  of  volcanic  agency,  and  thus  deposits  of  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  silex,  and  other  minerals,  were  produced.  Hence 
these  minerals  predominate  in  the  uppermost  strata.  The  subterranean 
movements  may  then  have  continued  until  they  altered  the  relative 
levels  of  the  country,  and  caused  the  waters  of  the  lakes  to  be  drained 
off,  and  the  farther  accumulation  of  regular  freshwater  strata  to  cease. 

We  may  easily  conceive  a  similar  series  of  events  to  give  rise  to 
analogous  results  in  any  modem  basin,  such  as  that  of  Lake  Superior, 
for  example,  where  numerous  rivers  and  torrents  are  carrying  down 
the  detritus  of  a  chain  of  mountains  into  the  lake.  The  transported 
materials  must  be  arranged  according  to  their  size  and  weight,  the 
coarser  near  the  shore,  the  finer  at  a  greater  distance  from  land ;  but 
in  the  gravelly  and  sandy  beds  of  Lake  Superior  no  pebbles  of  modem 
volcanic  rocks  can  be  included,  since  there  are  none  of  these  at  present 
in  the  district  If  igneous  action  should  break  out  in  that  country, 
and  produce  lava,  scoriae,  and  thermal  springs,  the  deposition  of  gravel, 
sa^d,  and  marl  might  still  continue  as  before ;  but,  in  addition,  there 
would  then  be  an  intermixture  of  volcanic  gravel  and  tuff,  and  of  rocks 
precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs. 

Although  the  freshwater  strata  of  the  Limagne  approach  generally 
to  a  horizontal  position,  the  proofs  of  local  disturbance  are  sufiicieutly 
numerous  and  violent  to  allow  us  to  suppose  great  changes  of  level 
since  the  lacustrine  period.  We  are  unable  to  assign  a  northern 
barrier  to  the  ancient  lake,  although  we  can  still  trace  its  limits  to 
the  east,  west^  and  south,  where  they  were  formed  of  bold  granitic 
eminences.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  our  inability  to  restore 
entirely  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  after  so  great  a  series 
of  volcanic  eruptions ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  one  part 
of  it,  the  southern,  for  example,  may  have  been  moved  upwards  bodily^ 
while  others  remained  at  rest,  or  even  suffered  a  movement  of  de- 
pression. 

Whether  all  the  freshwater  formations  of  the  Limagne  d'Auvergne 
belong  to  one  period,  I  cannot  pretend  to  decide,  as  large  masses  both 
of  the  arenaceous  and  marly  groups  are  often  devoid  of  fossils. 
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Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  mammiferous  fauna  bj  the  labours 
of  MM.  Bravard  and  Croizet,  and  bj  those  of  M.  Pomel.  The  last- 
mentioned  naturalist  has  pointed  out  the  specific  distinction  of  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  species  of  mammalia,  from  those  of  the  gypseous  series 
near  Paris.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  forms  are  analogous  to  those 
of  Eocene  quadrupeds.  The  Cainotherium,  for  example,  is  not  far 
removed  from  the  Anoplotheriumy  and  is,  according  to  Waterhouse, 
the  same  as  the  genus  Microtherium  of  the  Germans.  There  are 
two  species  of  marsupial  animals  allied  to  Didelphys^  a  genus  also 
found  in  the  Paris  gypsum.  The  Amphitroffulus  elegans  of  Pomel, 
has  been  identified  with  a  Rhenish  species  from  Weissenau  near 
Mayence,  called  by  Kaup  Dorcatherium  nanum ;  and  other  Auvergne 
fossils,  e.  g.,  Microtherium  Reuggeri^  and  a  small  rodent,  Titanomys^ 
are  specifically  the  same  with  mammalia  of  the  Mayence  basin. 
\  Cantal, — A  freshwater  formation,  very  analogous  to  that  of  Au- 
vergne, is  situated  in  the  department  of  Haute  Loire,  near  the  town 
of  Le  Puy,  in  Yelay,  and  another  occurs  near  Aurillac,  in  Cantal. 
The  leading  feature  of  the  formation  last  mentioned,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  Auvergne  and  Yelay,  is  the  immense  abundance  of  silex 
associated  with  calcareous  marls  and  limestone. 

The  whole  series  may  be  separated  into  two  divisions ;  the  lower, 
composed  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  such  as  might  have  been  derived 
from  the  wearing  down  and  decomposition  of  the  granitic  schists  of 
the  surrounding  country;  the  upper  system,  consisting  of  siliceous 
and  calcareous  marls,  contains  subordinately  gypsum,  silex,  and  lime- 
stone. 

The  resemblance  of  the  freshwater  limestone  of  the  Cantal,  and  its 
X     accompanying  flint,  to  the  upper  chalk  of  England,  is  very  instructive, 
and  well  calculated  to  put  the  student  upon  his  guard  against  rely- 
ing too  implicitly  on  mineral  character  alone  as  a  safe  criterion  of 
relative  age. 

When  we  approach  Aurillac  from  the  west,  we  pass  over  giyat 
heathy  plains,  where  the  sterile  mica-schist  is  barely  covered  with 
vegetation.  Near  Ytrac,  and  between  La  Capelle  and  Viscamp,  the 
surface  is  strewed  over  with  loose  broken  flints,  some  of  them  black 
in  the  interior,  but  with  a  white  external  coating;  others  stained 
with  tints  of  yellow  and  red,  and  in  appearance  precisely  like  the  flint 
gravel  of  our  chalk  districts.  When  heaps  6f  this  gravel  have  thus 
announced  our  approach  to  a  new  formation,  we  arrive  at  length  at 
the  escarpment  of  the  lacustrine  beds.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
which  rises  before  us,  we  see  strata  of  clay  and  sand,  resting  on  mica- 
schist  ;  and  above,  in  the  quarries  of  Belbet,  Leybros,  and  Bruel,  a 
white  limestone,  in  horizontal  strata,  the  surface  of  which  has  been 
hollowed  out  into  irregular  furrows,  since  filled  up  wuth  broken  flint, 
marl,  and  dark  vegetable  mould.  In  these  cavities  we  recognize  an 
exact  counterpart  to  those  which  are  so  numerous  on  the  furrowed 
surface  of  our  own  white  chalk.  Advancing  from  these  quarries, 
along  a  road  made  of  the  white  limestone,  which  reflects  as  glaring  a 
light  in  the  sun,  as  do  our  roads  composed  of  chalk,  we  reach,  at. 
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length,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aurillac,  hills  of  limestone  and*  cal- 
careous marl,  in  horizontal  strata,  separated  in  some  places  bj  regular 
layers  of  flint  in  nodules,  the  coating  of  each  nodule  being  of  an 
opaque  white  colour,  like  the  exterior  of  the  flintj  nodules  of  our  chalk. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  siliceous  stone  of  Bilin,  called 
iripoli,  is  a  freshwater  deposit,  and  has  been  shown,  bj  Ehrenberg, 
to  be  of  infusorial  origin  (see  p.  24.).  What  is  true  of  the  Bohemian 
flint  and  opal,  where  the  beds  attain  a  thickness  of  14  feet,  may 
also,  perhaps,  be  found  to  hold  good  respecting  the  silex  of  Aurillac, 
which  may  also  have  been  immediately  derived  from  the  minute  cases 
of  microscopic  animalcules*  But  even  if  this  conclusion  be  established, 
the  abundant  supply  both  of  siliceous,  calcareous,  and  gypseous 
matter,  which  the  ancient  lakes  of  France  received,  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  subterranean  volcanic  agency  of  which  those 
regions  were  so  long  the  theatre,  and  which  may  have  impregnated 
the  springs  with  mineral  matter,  even  before  the  great  outbreak  of 
lava.  It  is  well  known  that  the  hot  springs  of  Iceland,  and  many 
other  countries,  contain  silex  in  solution;  and  it  has  been  lately 
affirmed,  that  steam  at  a  high  temperature  is  capable  of  dissolving 
quartzose  rocks  without  the  aid  of  any  alkaline  or  other  flux.* 

Travellers  not  unfrequently  mention,  in  their  accounts  of  India, 
Australia,  and  other  distant  lands,  that  they  have  seen  chalk  with 
flints,  which  they  have  assumed  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Cre- 
taceous system  of  Europe.  A  hasty  observation  of  the  white  lime- 
stone and  flint  of  Aurillac  might  convey  the  same  idea ;  .but  when  we 
turn  from  the  mineral  aspect  and  composition  to  the  organic  remains, 
we  find  in  the  flints  of  the  Cantal  the  seed-vessels  of  the  freshwater 
Chara,  instead  of  the  marine  zoophytes  so  abundantly  imbedded  in 
chalk  flints ;  and  in  the  limestone  we  meet  with  shells  of  Limnea, 
PlanorbiSy  and  other  lacustrine  genera,  instead  of  the  oyster,  tere- 
bratula,  and  echinus  of  the  Cretaceous  period. 

Proofs  of  gradual  deposition,  —  Some  sections  of  the  foliated  marls 
in  the  valley  of  the  Cer,  near  Aurillac,  attest,  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner,  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  the  materials  of  the  lacus- 
trine series  were  amassed.  In  the  hill  of  Barrat,  for  example,  w^e 
find  an  assemblage  of  calcareous  and  siliceous  marls ;  in  which,  for  a 
depth  of  at  least  60  feet,  the  layers  are  so  thin,  that  thirty  are 
sometimes  contained  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch  ;  and  when  they  are 
separated,  we  see  preserved  in  every  one  of  them  the  flattened  stems 
of  ChartB^  or  other  plants,  or  sometimes  myriads  of  small  Paludince 
and  other  freshwater  shells.  These  minute  foliations  of  the  marl  re- 
semble precisely  some  of  the  recent  laminated  beds  of  the  Scotch 
marl  lakes,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  pages  of  a  book,  each  con- 
taining a  history  of  a  cert«ain  period  of  the  past.  The  dilferent  layers 
may  be  grouped  together  in  beds  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
thickness,  which  are  distinguished  by  differences  of  composition  and 
colour,  the  tints  being  white,  green,  and  brown.     Occasionally  there 

♦  Sec  Proceedings  of  Roy.  Soc,  No.  44.  p.  233. 
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is  a. parting  layer  of  pure  flint,  or  of  black  carbonaceous  vegetable 
matter,  about  an  inch  thick,  or  of  white  pulyerulent  marl.  We  find 
several  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aurillac  composed  of  such 
materials,  for  the  height  of  more  than  200  feet  from  their  base,  the 
whole  sometimes  covered  bj  rockj  currents  of  trachytic  or  basaltic 
lava.* 

Thus  wonderfully  minute  are  the  separate  parts  of  which  some  of 
the  most  massive  geological  monuments  are  made  up  I  When  we 
desire  to  classify,  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate  entire  groups  of 
strata  in  the  aggregate ;  but  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  mode  of 
their  formation,  and  to  explain  their  origin,  we  must  think  only  of 
the  minute  subdivisons  of  which  each  mass  is  composed.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  how  many  thin  leaf-like  seams  of  matter,  each  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  myriads  of  testacea  and  plants,  frequently  enter 
into  the  composition  of  a  single  stratum,  and  how  vast  a  succession  of 
these  strata  unite  to  form  a  single  group !  We  must  remember,  alsot 
that  piles  of  volcanic  matter,  like  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  which  rises 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Aurillac,  are  themselves  equally 
the  result  of  successive  accumulation,  consisting  of  reiterated  sheets 
of  lava,  showers  of  scoriae,  and  ejected  fragments  of  rock. — Lastly, 
we  must  not  forget  that  continents  and  mountain-chains,  colossal  as 
are  their  dimensions,  are  nothing  more  than  an  assemblage  of  many 
such  igneous  and  aqueous  groups,  formed  in  succession  during  an 
indefinite  lapse  of  ages,  and  superimposed  upon  each  other. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

EOCENE  FORMATIONS — continued. 

Sabdivisions  of  the  Eocene  group  in  the  Paris  basin — Gypseons  series — Extinct 
quadrupeds  —  Impulse  given  to  geology  by  Cuvier's  osteological  discoveries  — 
Shelly  sands  called  sables  moyens  —  Calcaire  grossier — Miliolites  —  Calcaire 
siliceux — Lower  Eocene  in  France — lats  coqnilliers — Sands  and  plastic  clay — 
English  Eocene  strata — Freshwater  and  fluvio-marine  beds — Barton  beds^ 
Bagshot  and  Brocklesham  division — Large  ophidians  and  saurians — liOwer 
Eocene  and  London  Clay  proper — Fossil  plants  and  shells — Strata  of  Kyson  in 
SuflTolk— Fossil  monkey  and  opossum — Mottled  clays  and  sands  below  Ix>ndon 
Clay — Kummulitic  formation  of  Alps  and  Pyrenees — Its  wide  geographical 
extent — Eocene  strata  in  the  United  States  —  Section  at  Claiborne,  Alabama— 
Colossal  cetacean — Orbitoid  limestone — Burr  stone. 

From  what  was  said  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  it  has  already 
appeared  that  we  hare  in  England  no  true  chronological  representative 
of  the  Miocene  faluns  of  the  Loire,  and  none  of  the  Upper  Eocene  group 

*  Lyell  and  Murchison,  sur  les  Depots  Lacust    Tertiaries  da  Cantal,  &c.    Ann. 
dcs  Sci.  Nat  Oct.  1829. 
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described  in  the  lost  chapter.  Bat,  when  we  descend  to  the  middle  and 
inferior  divisions  of  the  Eocene  system  of  France,  we  find  that  thej 
have  their  equivalents  in  Great  Britain. 

MIDDLE  EOCENE.  —  FRANCE. 

Gypseous  series  (2.  a, Table,  p.  175.). — ^Next  below  the  upper  marine 
sands  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  we  find  a  series  of  white  and 
green  marls,  with  subordinate  beds  of  gypsum.  These  are  most 
largely  developed  in  the  central  parts  of  the  Paris  basin,  and,  among 
other  places,  in  the  Hill  of  Montmartre,  where  its  fossils  were  first 
studied  by  M.  Cuvier. 

The  gypsum  quarried  there  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris 
occurs  as  a  granular  crystalline  rock,  and,  together  with  the  associated 
marls,  contains  land  and  fluviatile  shells,  together  with  the  bones  and 
skeletons  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  Several  land  plants  are  also  met 
with,  among  which  are  fine  specimens  of  the  fan  palm  of  palmetto  tribe 
{Flabellaria),  The  remains  also  of  freshwater  fish  and  of  crocodiles 
and  other  reptiles,  occur  in  the  gypsum.  The  skeletons  of  mammalia 
are  usually  isolated,  of^en  entire,  the  most  delicate  extremities  being 
preserved ;  as  if  the  carcasses,  clothed  with  their  fiesh  and  s^n,  had 
been  floated  down  soon  after  death,  and  while  they  were  still  swoln 
by  the  gases  generated  by  their  first  decomposition.  The  few  ac- 
companying shells  are  of  those  light  kinds  which  frequently  float  on 
the  surface  of  rivers,  together  with  wood. 

M.  Prevost  has  therefore  suggested  that  a  river  may  have  swept 
away  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  the  plants  which  lived  on  its  borders, 
or  in  the  lakes  which  it  traversed,  and  may  have  carried  them  down 
into  the  centre  of  the  gulf  into  which  flowed  the  waters  impregnated 
with  sulphate  of  lime.  We  know  that  the  Fiume  Salso  in  Sicily 
enters  the  sea  so  charged  with  various  salts  that  the  thirsty  cattle 
refuse  to  drink  of  it.  A  stream  of  sulphureous  water,  as  white  as 
milk,  descends  into  the  sea  from  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Idienne, 
on  the  east  of  Java ;  and  a  great  body  of  hot  water,  charged  with 
sulphuric  acid,  rushed  down  from  the  same  volcano  on  one  occasion, 
and  inundated  a  large  tract  of  country,  destroying,  by  its  noxious 
properties,  all  the  vegetation.*  In  like  manner  the  Pusanibio,  or 
**  Vinegar  River,"  of  Colombia,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Purac^  an 
extinct  volcano,  7,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids  and  with  oxide  of  iron. 
We  may  easily  suppose  the  waters  of  such  streams  to  have  properties 
noxious  to  marine  animals,  and  in  this  manner  the  entire  absence  of 
marine  remains  in  the  ossiferous  gypsum  may  be  explained.f  There 
are  no  pebbles  or  coarse  sand  in  the  gypsum  ;  a  circumstance  which 
agrees  well  with  the  hypothesis  that  these  beds  were  precipitated 
from  water  holding  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  floating  the 
remains  of  different  animals. 

*  lieyde  Magoz.  voor  Wetensch  Konst        f  M.  C.  PreTost,  Sabmersions  It^ra- 
en  Lett,  partie  v.  cahier  I  p.  71.    Cited    tiyes,  &c    Note  23. 
by  Rozet,  Joorn.  de  G^ologie,  torn.!, 
p.  43. 
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In  this  formation  the  relics  of  about  fifty  species  of  quadrupeds, 
including  the  genera  Paleotheriumj  Anoplotheriumj  and  others,  have 
been  found,  nil  extinct,  and  nearly  four-fifths  of  them  belonging  to  a 
division  of  the  order  PachydermatcL,  which  is  now  represented  by 
only  four  living  species  ;  namely  three  tapirs  and  the  daman  of  the 
Cape.  With  them  a  few  carnivorous  animals  are  associated,  among 
which  are  a  species  of  fox  and  gennet.  Of  the  RodenOa^  a  dormouse 
and  a  squirrel ;  of  the  Insectivora,  a  bat ;  and  of  the  Marsupialia  (an 
order  now  confined  to  America,  Australia,  and  some  contiguous  is- 
lands), an  opossum,  have  been  discovered. 

Of  birds,  about  ten  species  have  been  ascertained,  the  skeletons  of 
some  of  which  are  entire.  None  of  them  are  referable  to  existing 
species.*  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  fish,  according  to  MM. 
Cuvier  and  Agassiz,  as  also  to  the  reptiles.  Among  the  last  are 
crocodiles  and  tortoises  of  the  genera  Emys  and  Trionix. 

The  tribe  of  land  quadrupeds  most  abundant  in  this  formation  is 
such  as  now  inhabits  alluvial  plains  and  marshes,  and  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  a  class  most  exposed  to  suffer  by  river  inundations. 
Whether  the  disproportion  of  carnivorous  animals  can  be  ascribed  to 
this  cause,  or  whether  they  were  comparatively  small  in  number  and 
dimensions,  as  in  the  indigenous  fauna  of  Australia,  when  first  known 
to  Europeans,  is  a  point  on  which  it  would  be  rash,  perhaps,  to  ofier 
an  opinion  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

The  Paleothere,  above  alluded  to,  resembled  the  living  tapir  in  the 
form  of  the  head,  and  in  having  a  short  proboscis,  but  its  molar 
teeth  were  more  like  those  of  the  rhinoceros  (see  fig.  163.).  Paleo- 
therium  magnum  was  of  the  size  of  a  horse,  3  or  4  feet  high.  The 
annexed  woodcut,  fig.  162.,  is  one  of  the  restorations  which  Cuvier 

Fig.  162. 
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Patcotherium  magnum. 

attempted  of  the  outline  of  the  living  animal,  derived  from  the  study 
of  the  entire  skeleton.  When  the  French  osteologist  declared  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  that  all  the  fossil  quadrupeds  of  the 
gypsum  of  Paris  were  extinct,  the  announcement  of  so  startling  a 

•  Cuvier,  Oss.  Foss.,  torn.  iii.  p.  255, 
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fact,    on    sucti    high    authority,    created    a 
"•■"*■  powerful  sensation,  and  from   that   time  a 

new  impulse  was  given  throughout  Europe 
to  the  progress  of  geological  investigation. 
Eminent  naturalists,   it   is   true,   had    long 
before  maintained  that  the  shells  and  zoo- 
ph^rtes,  met  with  in  many  ancient  European 
rocks,  had  ceased  to  be  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  but  the  majority  even  of  the  educated 
Upper  mniu  (oMh  of  FtiiTBike~  cIsBSes  Continued  to  believe  that  the  species 
w'^tT^lw'i  b^ii.'foh.  of  animals   and    plants  now  c<mtemporary 
''^Ridaccdaiia-ebinL  '*'''•  ituva,  wcTO  the  Same  as  those  which 

had  been  called  into  being  when  the  planet 
itself  was  created.  It  was  easy  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  new 
doctrine  by  asking  whether  cormls,  shells,  and  other  creatures  pre- 
viously unknown,  were  not  annually  discovered  ?  and  whether  living 
forms  corresponding  with  the  fossils  might  not  yet  be  dredged  up 
from  seaa  hitherto  unexamined  ?  But  from  the  era  of  the  publica- 
tion of  Cuvier's  Ossements  Fosjiles,  and  still  more  his  popular  Trea- 
tise called  "  A  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  sounder  views  began  to  prevail. 
It  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  most  of  the  mammalia  found  in  the 
gypsum  of  Montmartre  differed  even  generically  from  any  now  exist- 
ing, and  the  extreme  improbability  that  any  of  them,  especially  the 
larger  ones,  would  ever  be  found  surviving  in  continents  yet  unex- 
plored, was  made  manifest.  Moreover,  the  non-admixture  of  a 
single  living  species  in  the  midst  of  so  rich  a  fossil  fauna  was  a 
striking  proof  that  there  had  existed  a  state  of  the  earth's  surface 
zoologicijly  unconnected  with  the  present  order  of  things. 

Gret  €U  Beattckamp  (2.  b.  Table,  p.  175.)'  —  ^  ^"i^  pfi^a  of  the 
Paris  basin,  sands  and  marls,  called  the  Gr^  de  Beauchamp,  or  Sables 
Moyens,di  vide  the  gypseous  beds  from  the  underlying Calcaire  grossier. 
These  sands  contain  more  than  300  species  of  marine  shells,  many 
of  them  peculiar,  but  others  common  to  the  underlying  marine  de- 
posit (No.  2.  c.y. 

Caleaire  grotiier  (2.  c,  Table,  p.  I75.). — The  formation  called 
Calcaire  grossier  consists  of  a  coarse  limestone,  often  passing  into 
sand.  It  contains  the  greater  number  of  the  fossil  shells  which  cha- 
racterize the  Paris  basin.  No  less  than  400  distinct  species  have 
been  procured  from  a  single  spot  near  Grignon,  where  they  are  em- 
bedded in  a  calcareous  sand,  chiefly  formed  of  comminuted  shells,  in 
which,  nevertheless,  individuals  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservatioD, 
both  of  marine,  terrestrial,  and  freshwater  species,  are  mingled  to- 
gether. Some  of  the  marine  shells  may  have  lived  on  the  spot ;  but 
the  Cyelostoma  and  Limnea  must  have  been  brought  thither  by 
rivers  and  currents,  and  the  quantity  of  triturated  shells  implies 
considerable  movement  in  tlie  waters. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  this  assemblage  of  fossil  testacea  than 
the  great  proportion  of  species  referable  to  the  genus  CeritAmm 
(see  fig.  164.).    There  occur  no  less  than  137  species  of  this  genus 
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in  the  Paris  bftsin,  and  almost  all  of  tbem  in  the  cal-  ^-■"• 
caire  grossier.  Now  the  living  Cerithia  inhabit  the  sea 
near  the  moutba  of  rivera,  where  the  waters  are  brackish ; 
BO  that  their  abundance  in  the  marine  strata  now  nndet 
CODBideration  ia  in  harmony  with  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
Paris  biisia  formed  a  gulf  into  which  several  rivers  flowed, 
the  sediment  of  some  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  beds  of 
clajr  and  lignite  before  mentioned ;  while  a  distinct  iVesh- 
water  limestone,  called  calcaire  ^liceax,  which  will  pre- 
sentlj  be  described,  was  precipitated  from  the  waters  of 
others  situated  farther  to  the  south. 

In  some  parts  of  the  calcaire  grossier  round  Paris,  certain 
beds  occur  of  a  stone  used  in  building,  and  called  hj  the 
French  geologists  "  Miliolite  limestone."    It  is  almost  en-    S^JJIJl 
tirely  made  up  of  millions  of  microscopic  shells,  of  the  size 
of  minute  grains  of  sand,  which  all  belong  to  the  class  Foraminifera. 
Figures  of  some  of  these  are  given  in  the  annexed  woodcut.     As 
this  miliolitic  stone  never  occurs  in  the  Faluns,  or  Miocene  strata  of 

EOCENE   FORAHINIFERA. 
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a.  nitunl  ilie.       b,  c.  umt  micnlflcd. 
*  Thit  ipecies  ie  found  botk  in  the  Parii  and  London  barint. 
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Brittany  and  Touraine,  it  often  famishes  the  geologist  with  a  useful 
criterion  for  distinguishing  the  detached  Eocene  and  Miocene  form- 
ationsy  scattered  over  those  and  other  adjoining  provinces.  The 
discovery  of  the  remains  of  Paleotherium  and  other  mammalia  in 
some  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  calcaire  grossier  shows  that  these  land 
animals  began  to  exist  before  the  deposition  of  the  overlying  gyp- 
seous series  had  commenced. 

Caleaire  silicettx, — This  compact  siliceous  limestone  extends  over 
a  wide  area.  It  resembles  a  precipitate  from  the  waters  of  mineral 
springs,  and  is  often  traversed  by  small  empty  sinuous  cavities.  It 
is,  for  the  most  part,  devoid  of  organic  remains,  but  in  some  places 
contains  freshwater  and  land  species,  and  never  any  marine  fossils. 
The  siliceous  limestone  and  the  calcaire  grossier  occupy  distinct  parts 
of  the  Paris  basin,  the  one  attaining  its  fullest  development  in  those 
places  where  the  other  is  of  slight  thickness.  They  also  alternate 
with  each  other  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  as  at  Sergy  and 
Osny  ;  and  there  are  even  points  where  the  two  rocks  are  so  blended 
together  that  portions  of  each  may  be  seen  in  hand  specimens.  Thus, 
in  the  same  bed,  at  Triel,  we  have  the  compact  freshwater  limestone, 
characterized  by  its  LimnetBy  mingled  with  the  coarse  marine  lime- 
stone, with  its  small  multilocular  shells,  or  "  miliolites,"  dispersed 
through  it  in  countless  numbers.  These  microscopic  testacea  are 
also  accompanied  by  Ceritkia  and  other  shells  of  the  calcaire  grossier. 
It  is  very  extraordinary  that  in  this  instance  both  kinds  of  sediment 
must  have  been  thrown  down  together  on  the  same  spot,  yet  each 
retains  its  own  peculiar  organic  remains. 

From  these  facts  we  may  conclude,  that  while  to  the  north,  where 
the  bay  was  probably  open  to  the  sea,  a  marine  limestone  was  formed, 
another  deposit  of  freshwater  origin  was  introduced  to  the  southward, 
or  at  the  head  of  the  bay ;  for  it  appears  that  during  the  Eocene 
period,  as  now,  the  ocean  was  to  the  north,  and  the  continent,  where 
the  great  lakes  existed^  to  the  south.  From  that  southern  region  we 
may  suppose  a  body  of  fresh  water  to  have  descended,  charged  with 
carbonate  of  lime  and  silica,  the  water  being  perhaps  in  sufficient 
volume  to  freshen  the  upper  end  of  the  bay.  The  gypseous  series 
(2.  a,  Table,  p.  175.),  before  described,  was  once  supposed  to  be  en- 
tirely subsequent  in  origin  to  the  two  groups,  called  calcaire  grossier 
and  calcaire  siliceux.  But  M.  Prevost  has  pointed  out  that  in  some 
localities  they  alternate  repeatedly  with  both. 

The  gypsum,  with  its  associated  marl  and  limestone,  is  in'greatest 
force  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  where  the  calcaire  grossier  and 
calcaire  siliceux  are  less  fully  developed.  Hence  M.  Prevost  infers, 
that  while  those  two  principal  deposits  were  gradually  in  progress, 
the  one  towards  the  north,  and  the  other  towards  the  south,  a  river 
descending  from  the  east  may  have  brought  down  the  gypseous  and 
marly  sediment. 

It  must  be  admitted,  as  highly  probable,  that  a  bay  or  narrow  sea, 
180  miles  in  length,  would  receive,  at  more  points  than  one,  the 
waters  of  the  adjoining  continent.    At  the  same  time,  we  must  be 
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prepared  to  find  that  the  eimultaneoDs  deposition  of  two  or  more  sets 
of  strata  in  one  basin,  some  freshwater  and  others  marine,  must  have 
produced  very  complex  results.  But,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more 
difficult  in  these  cases  to  discover  any  fixed  order  of  superposition  in 
the  associated  mineral  masses,  so  also  is  it  mor«  easy  to  explain  the 
manner  of  tbeir  origin,  and  to  rectmcile  their  relations  to  the  agency 
of  known  causes.  Instead  of  the  successive  irruptions  and  retreats 
of  the  sea,  and  •shanges  in  the  chemical  nature  of  the  fluid,  and  other 
speculations  of  the  earlier  geologists,  we  are  now  simply  called  upon 
to  imagine  a  galf,  into  one  extremity  of  which  the  sea  entered,  and 
at  the  other  a  lar^e  river,  while  other  streams  may  have  flowed  in 
at  different  points,  whereby  an  indefinite  number  of  alternations  of 
marine  and  freshwater  beds  would  be  occasioned. 


LOWER  EOCENE,   FRANCE. 

Liu  coqumUrs  (3.  a.  Table,  p.  175.). — Below  the  calcaire  gros- 
sier  are  extensive  deposits  of  sand,  in  the  upper  parts  of  which  some 
marine  beds,  called  "  lits  coquilliers,"  occur,  in  which  M.  d'Archiac 
has  discovered  200  species  of  shells.  Many  of  these  are  peculiar,  but 
the  larger  portion  appear  to  agree  with  species  of  the  calcaire 
grossier,  so  that  the  line  of  demarcation  usually  adopted  between  the 
French  Lower  and  Middle  Eocene  formations,  seems  not  lo  be  very 
strongly  drawn. 

Sands  and  piattic  clay  (3.  b.  Table,  p.  175.). — At  the  base  of 
the  tertiary  system  in  France  are  extensive  deposits  of  sande,  with 
occasional  beds  of  clay  used  for  pottery,  and  called  "  argile  plastique." 
Fossil  oysters  (Otlrea  beltovtcina)  abouod  in  some  places,  and  in 
others  there  is  a  mixture  of  fluviatile  shells,  such  as  Cyrena  cunU' 
formi*  (Bg.  187.),  Melania  inqmnata  (fig.  188.),  and  others,  frequently 
met  with  in  beds  occupying  the  same  position  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames.  Layersof  lignite  also  accompany  the  inferior  clays  and  sands. 

Immediately  upon  the  challc  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  tertiary  strata 
there  is  often  a  conglomerate  or  breccia  of  rolled  and  angular  chalk 
flints,  cemented  by  siliceous  sand.  These  beds  appear  to  be  of  lit- 
toral origin,  and  imply  the  previous  emergence  of  the  chalk,  and  its 
waste  by  denudation. 

The  lower  sandy  beds  of  the  Paris  basin  ore  often  called  the  sands 
of  the  Soissonais,  from  a  district  so  named  50  miles  N.E.  of  Paris. 
One  of  the  shells  of  the  formation  is  adduced  by  M.  Deshayes  as  an 
example  of  the  changes  which  certain  species  underwent  in  the  sue- 
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cessive  stages  of  their  existence.  It  seems  that  dififerent  varieties 
of  the  Cardium  parulosum  are  characteristic  of  different  formations. 
In  the  Lower  Eocene  of  the  Soissonais  this  shell  acquires  but  a 
small  volume,  and  has  many  peculiarities,  which  disappear  in  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  calcaire  grossier.  In  these  the  shell  attains  its 
full  size,  and  manj  distinctive  characters,  which  are  again  modified 
in  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  calcaire  grossier ;  and  these  last  modi- 
fications of  form  are  preserved  throughout  the  whole  of  the  '^  upper 
marine  "  (or  Upper  Eocene)  series.* 


ENGLISH  EOCENE   FORMATIONS. 

The  Eocene  areas  of  Hampshire  and  London  are  delineated  in  the 
map  (fig.  153.  p.  174.). 

The  following  table  will  show  the  succession  of  the  principal  de- 
posits found  in  our  island.  The  true  place  of  the  Bagshot  sands,  in 
this  series,  was  never  accurately  ascertained  till  Mr.  Prestwich  pub- 
lished, in  1847,  his  classification  of  the  English  Eocene  strata,  dividing 
them  into  three  principal  formations,  in  which  the  Bagshot  sands 
occupied  the  central  place.| 


1.  Upper  Eocene. 


2.  Middle  Eocene 


3.  Lower  Eocene 


Fig.  170. 


Localitiet. 
Wanting  in  Great  Britain. 

a.  Freshwater  and  flmio-  Hendon  EQIl,  Isle  of  Wight ;  and 
marine  beds.  Hordwell  CUfi;  Hants. 

b.  Barton  beds.  Barton  ClifT,  Hants. 

c.  Bagshot  and  Brackle-  Bagshot  Heath,  Surrey;  Brack- 
sham  sands  and  clajs.  lesham  Bay,  Sussex. 

'a.  London  Clay  Proper,  Highgate  Hill,  Middlesex ;  L  of 
and  Bognor  beds.  Sheppy ;  Bognor,  Sussex. 

6.  Mottled  and  Plastic  Newhaven,  Sussex ;  Reading, 
clays  and  sands.  Berks ;  Woolwich,  Kent. 

Freshwater  beds  (2.  a,  Table,  p.  175  ). — In  the  northern  part  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight^  beds  of  marl,  clay  and  sand,  and  a  friable  limestone, 

containing  freshwater  shells,  are  seen, 
containing  sheUs  of  the  genera  Lymnea 
(see  fig.  170.),  PlanorbiSy  MelanopsiSy 
Cyrena^  &c.,  several  of  them  of  the  same 
species  as  those  occurring  in  the  Eocene 
beds  of  the  Paris  basin.  Gyrogonites, 
also,  or  seed-vessels  of  CharOy  exhibiting 
a  similar  specific  identitj,  occur.  At 
Headon  Hill,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  where  these  beds  are  seen  in  the 
sea-cliffs,  some  of  the  strata  contain  a 
few  marine  and  estuary  shells,  such  as 
Cythereeay  Corhula^  &c.,  showing  a  tem- 
porary occupation  of  the  area  by  brackish 
or  salt  water,  after  which  the  river  or  a 
lake  seems  again  to  have  prevailed.     A 


Lpmnea  hmgitcata. 
Freshwater  Eocene  strata. 
Isle  of  Wight. 


*  CoquiUes  caractenst.  des  Terrains,        f  Quarterly   GeoL   Jonmal,   toL  iii. 
1831.  p.  353. 
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species  of  fan-palm,  FlabeUaria  LamananU,  Brong.,  like  one  wliich 
characterizes  the  Parisian  Eocene  beds,  has  been  recentlj  detected  by 
Dr.  Mantell  in  this  formation,  in  Whitediff  Baj,  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  island. 

Several  of  the  species  of  extinct  quadmpeds  already  alluded  to  as 
characterizing  the  gjpsum  of  Montmartre  have  been  discovered  by 
Messrs.  Pratt  and  Fox,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  chiefly  at  Binstead,  near 
Byde,  as  PakBOiherium  magnum,  P.  medium,  P.  minus,  P.  minimum, 
P,  curium,  P,  crastum,  also  Anoploikerium  commune,  A,  secundarium, 
Dichohune  cervinum,  and  CJueropotamus  CuvierL  In  Hordwell  Cliff, 
also  on  the  Hampshire  coast,  several  of  these  species,  with  other 
quadrupeds  of  new  genera,  such  as  Palophiherium,  Owen,  have  been 
met  with ;  and  remains  of  a  remarkable  carnivorous  genus,  Hycenodon, 
These  fossils  are  accompanied  by  the  bones  of  Trionyxy  and  other 
tortoises,  and  by  two  land  snakes  of  the  genus  Paleryx,  Owen,  from 
8  to  4  feet  long,  also  a  species  of  crocodile,  and  an  alligator.  Among 
other  fossils  collected  by  Lady  Hastings,  Sir  Philip  Egerton  has  re- 
cognized the  well-known  gar  or  bony  pike  of  the  American  rivers,  a 
ganoid  fish  of  the  genus  Lepidotus,  with  its  hard  shining  scales.  The 
shells  of  Hordwell  are  similar  to  those  of  the  freshwater  beds  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  among  them  are  a  few  specifically  undistinguishable 
from  rec^it  testacea,  as  Paludina  tenia  and  Helix  labyrinihica,  the 
latter  discovered  by  Mr.  S.  Wood,  and  identified  witii  an  existing 
N.  American  helix. 

The  white  and  green  marls  of  this  freshwater  series  in  Hampshire, 
and  some  of  the  accompanying  limestones,  oAen  resemble  those  of 
France  in  mineral  character  and  colour  in  so  striking  a  manner,  as 
to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  sediment  was  derived  from  the  same 
region,  or  produced  contemporaneously  under  very  similar  geographi- 
cal circumstances. 

Barion  beds. — Both  in  the  cliffs  of  Headon  Hill  and  Hordwell, 
already  mentioned,  the  freshwater  series  rests  on  a  mass  of  pure 
white  sand  without  fossils,  and  this  is  seen  in  Barton  Cliff*  to  overlie 
a  marine  deposit^  in  which  209  species  of  testacea  have  been  found. 
More  than  half  of  these  are  peculiar ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Prest- 
wich,  only  1 1  of  them  common  to  the  I^ndon  Clay  proper,  being  in 
the  proportion  of  only  5  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  70  of  them 
agree  with  the  ealcaire  grassier  shells.  As  this  is  the  newest  purely 
marine  bed  of  the  Eocene  series  known  in  England,  we  might  have 
expected  that  some  of  its  peculiar  fossils  would  be  found  to  agree 
with  the  upper  Eocene  strata  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and  accord- 
ingly some  identifications  have  been  cited  with  testacea,  both  of  the 
Beriin  and  Belgian  strata.  It  is  nearly  a  century  since  Brander 
published,  in  1766,  an  account  of  the  organic  remains  collected  from 
these  cliffs,  and  his  excellent  figures  of  the  shells  then  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum  are  justly  admired  by  conchologists  for  their 

accuracy. 

Bagshoi  Sands  (2.  e,  Table,  p.  197.). — These  beds,  consistingchiefiy 
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of  Biliceons  sand,  occupy  extensive  tracU  round  Bagshot,  ia  Snney, 
uid  in  tbe  New  Forest,  Hampshire.  They  succeed  next  in  cbrono- 
I<^cai  order,  and  maj  be  separated  into  three  divisions,  the  npper  and 
lower  consisting  of  light  yellow  sands,  and  the  central  of  dark  green 
Bands  and  brown  clays,  the  whole  reposing  on  the  Iiondon  clay 
proper.*  Although  the  Bagshot  beds  are  usually  deroid  of  fossils, 
they  contain  marine  shells  in  some  places,  among  which  VeMricardia 


planieosla  (see  fig.  171.)  is  abundant,  with  Turritella  tulcifera  and 
NummulUei  Icevigatui.     (See  fig.  174.  p.  200.) 

At  Bracklesham  Bay,  near  Chichester,  in  Sussex,  the  characteristic 
shells  of  this  member  of  the  Eocene  series  are  best  seen ;  among 
others,  the  huge  Cerithiunt  gigatiteuta,  so  conspicuous  in  the  calcoire 
grossier  of  Paris,  where  it  is  »ometiraes-2  feet  in  length.  The  vo- 
lutes and  cowries  of  this  formation,  as  well  as  the  lunulites  and 
Other  corals,  seem  to  favour  the  idea  of  a  warm  climate  having  pre- 
vailed, which  is  borne  out  by  the  discovery  of  a  serpent  Palaophit 
typhatit,  exceeding,  according  to  Mr.  Owen,  20  feet  in  length,  and 
allied  to  the  Boa,  Python,  Coluber,  and  Hydrus.  The  compressed 
form  and  diminutive  size  of  certain  caudal  vertebrffi  indicate  so  much 
analogy  with  Hydras  as  to  induce  the  Hunterian  professor  to  pro- 
nounce the  extinct  ophidian  to  have  been  marine.|  He  had  previously 
combated  with  so  much  success  tbe  evidence  advanced,  to  prove  the 
existence  in  the  Northern  Ocean  of  sea-serpents  in  our  own  times, 
that  he  will  not  be  suspected  of  any  undue  bias  in  contending  for 
their  former  existence  in  the  British  Eocene  seas.  The  climate, 
however,  of  the  Middle  Kocene  period  was  evidently  far  more  genial  ; 
and  amongst  the  companions  of  the  sea-serpent  of  Bracklesham  was 
an  extinct  Gavial  {Gavialit  Dixoni,  Owen),  and  numerous  fish,  such 
as  now  frequent  the  seas  of  warm  latitudes,  as  the  sword-fish  (see 
fig.  172.  p.  200.)  and  gigantic  rays  of  the  genus  Miltobatei.  (See 
flg.  173.) 
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Out  of  193  epecies  of  testacea  procured  from  ttie  Bagshot  and 
Bracklealiam  beds  in  England,  126  occur  in  the  French  caJc^re 
grossier.  It  was  clearly,  therefore,  coeval  with  that  part  of  the 
Parisian  series  more  nearly  than  with  any  other.  The  NummuliUt 
lavigatus  (see  fig.  174.),  a  fossil  characteristic  of  the  lower  beds  of 
the  calcaire  grossier,  is  abundant  at  Bracklesham. 


ProIoBjeil  pnmuiilluy  bon*  i 


0.  grfwp.  »IIh  m  IndlrHiu]  ibowiDE  u«  extortor 
oftlieibdl. 

London  clay  proper  (3.  o.  Table,  p.  197.). — This  formation  under- 
lies the  preceding,  and  consists  of  tenaceous  brown  and  blueish  gray 
clay,  with  layers  of  concretions  called  septaria,  which  abound  chiefly 
in  the  brown  clay,  and  are  obtained  in  sufficient  numbers  from  the 
cliffs  near  Harnich,  and  from  shoab  off  the  Essex  coast,  to  be  used 
for  making  Roman  cement.  The  principal  localities  of  fossils  in  the 
Liondon  clay  are  Highgate  Hill,  near  London,  the  island  of  Sheppey, 
and  Bognor  in  Hampshire.  Out  of  133  fossil  shells,  Mr,  Prestnich 
found  only  20  to  be  common  to  the  calcaire  grossier  (from  which  600 
species  have  been  obtained),  while  33  are  common  to  the  lits  co- 
quilliers  (p.  196.),  in  which  only  200  species  are  known  in  France. 
We  may  presume,  therefore,  that  the  London  clay  proper  is  older 
than  the  calcaire  grossier.  This  may  perhaps  remove  a  difficulty 
which  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  has  experienced  when  comparing  the 
Eocene  Flora  of  the  neighbourhoods  of  London  and  Paris.  The 
fossil  species  of  the  island  of  Sheppey,  he  observes,  indicate  a  much 
more  tropical  climate  than  the  Eocene  Flora  of  France,  which  baa 
been  derived  principally  from  the  "  gypseous  series."  The  latter 
resembles  the  vegetation  of  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  rather 
than  that  of  an  equatorial  region, 

Mr.  Bowerhaiik,  in  a  valuable  publication  on  the  fossil  fruits  and 
seeds  of  the  island  of  Sheppey,  near  London,  has  described  no  less 
thau  thirteen  fruits  of  palms  of  the  recent  type  ^ipa,  now  only 
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y.    jjj^  found  in  the  Molucca  and  Philippine  Islands. 

(See  fig.  17o.)  These  plants  are  allied  to  the 
cocoa-nut  tribe  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  Pandanns,  or  screw-pine.  Species 
of  cocoa-nuts  are  also  met  with,  and  other 
kinds  of  palms ;  also  three  species  of  Anona, 
or  custard-apple ;  cucurbitaceous  fruits,  also 
(the  gourd  and  melon  family),  are  in  consi- 
derable abundnnce.  Fruits  of  various  species 
of  Aeaeia  are  in  profusion;  and,  although 
less  decidedly  tropical,  imply  a  warm  climate. 
The  contiguity  of  land  may  be  inferred 
K^wdbi  fWpifnu.  Bow.  Ftua  not  only  from  these  regetable  productions, 

diles  and  turtles,  since  these  creatures,  as  Mr.  Conybenre  has  re- 
marked, must  have  resorted  to  some  shore  to  lay  their  egga.  Of 
turtles  there  were  numerous  species  referred  to  extinct  genera,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  not  equal  in  size  to  the  largest  living  tropical 
turtles.  A  snake,  which  must  have  been  13  feet  long,  of  the  genus 
Palaopkit  before  mentioned,  has  also  been  described  by  Mr.  Owen 
from  Sheppey,  of  a  different  species  from  that  of  Bracklesham.  A 
true  crocodile,  also,  Crocodilui  loliapicui,  and  another  Saurian  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  gavial,  accompany  the  above  fossils.  A  bird  allied 
to  the  vultures,  and  a  quadruped  of  the  new  genus  Hyracatherium, 
allied  to  the  Hyrax,  Hog,  and  Chferopotamus,  are  also  among  the  ad- 
ditions made  of  late  years  to  the  palsontology  of  this  division. 

The  marine  shells  of  the  Ixindon  clay  confirm  the  inference 
derivable  from  the  plants  and  reptiles  of  a  high  temperature.  Thus, 
many  species  of  Contu,  Mttra,  and  Volttla  occur,  a  large  Cypraa,  a 

FOSSIL  SHELLS  OF  THB  LONDON  CLAY. 
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very  large  Ro$teUaria,  and  shells  of  the  genera  Terehellum,  Cancel- 
laria,  Cnutatella,  and  others,  with  four  or  more  Bpeciea  of  NauHlut 
(see  fig.  182.)  and  other  cephalopoda  of  extinct  genera,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Beloiepia.'     (See  fig.  183). 

The  above  shells  are  accompanied  by  a  sword-fish  (Telrapterut 
priteut,  Agaasit),  about  8  feet  long,  and  a  saw-fish  {Prittia  bituleahu, 
Ag.),  about  10  feet  in  length ;  genera  now  foreign  to  the  British 
seas.  On  the  whole,  no  less  than  fifty  species  of  fish  have  been 
described  by  M.  Agasuz  from  these  beds  in  Sheppey,  and  they 
indicate^  in  his  opinion,  a  warm  climate. 

Strata  of  Kyion  in   Suffolk.  —  At  Kyson,  a  few  miles  east  of 

Woodbridge,  a  bed  of  Eocene  clay,  12  feet  thick,  underlies  the  red 

crag.    Beneath  it  is  a  deposit  of  yellow  and  white  sand,  of  con- 

uderable  interest,  in  consequence  of  many  peculiar  fos&ib  contained 

in  it.    Its  geological  position  is  probably  the  lowest  part  of  the 

London  clay  proper.     In  this  sand  has  been  found  the  first  example 

Fii.  1B4.1  '^^  '■  fwBil  quadrumanous  animal  discovered 

in  Great  Britain,  namely,  the  teeth  and  part 

^{O  080     ^^  '^  J*^'  ^^o'"'  ^7  ^'-  Owen  to  belong  to 

>l  a  monkey  of  the  genus  Macaevt  (see  fig. 

UoivofnmikndiwKw).      184.).     The  mammiferons  fossils,  first  met 

with  in  the  same  bed,  were  those  of  an 

opossum  {Dide^yt)  (see  fig.  185.),  and  an  insectivorous  bat  (fig. 

186.),  together  with    many  teeth  of   fishes  of  the   shark   family. 

•  For  descrip^ou  of  Eocene  Cephalopoda,  tee  Ifonograph  by  F.  E.  Edward^ 
Faheoiitogcapli.  Soc.  18«9. 
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Fig.  186.  ]^,  Colchester  in   1840  obtained  other 

mammalian    relics    from   Kyson,   among 

^1^  H       which  Mr.  Owen  has  recognized  several 

^ASgH^  I       teeth  of  the  genus   Hyrttcotherium^  and 

^^^HB'  W       the  vertebrae  of  a  large  serpent,  probably 

a  PaltBophU,  As  the  remains  both  of  the 
Moi«toa»h«jj^^rtofj.^wofopoatt«.j^^^  and  ;  Pa/owpAts     Were 

Fig.  186.  afterwards  met  with  in  the  London  clay, 

f.  as    before  remarked,  these   fossils  con- 

A|\  wk  finned  the  opinion  previously  entertained, 

^V%  uU  ^^^  ^^  Kyson  sand  belongs  to  the  Eocene 

""  period.      The  Macacus,  therefore,  con«- 

MoianoriDMctworoiutMU,       stitutcs  the  first  example  of  any  quadru- 

From  K7flon,  Suflbik.  mauous  animal  tound  m  strata  as  old  as 

the  Eocene,  or  so  far  from  the  equator  as 
lat  52?  N.  It  was  not  until  after  the  year  1836  that  the  existence 
of  any  fossil  quadrumana  was  brought  to  light.  Since  that  period 
they  have  been  found  in  France,  India,  and  Brazil. 

Mottled  or  Plastic  ClaySy  ^c.  (3.  b.  Table,  p.  197.). — Nofcmnations 
can  be  more  dissimilar  on  the  whole  in  mineral  character  thah  the 
Eocene  deposits  of  England  and  Paris ;  those  of  our  own  island  being 
almost  exclusively  of  mechanical  origin,— > accumulations  of  mud^ 
sand,  and  pebbles ;  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  we  find  a 
great  succession  of  strata  composed  of  a  coarse  white  limestone,  and 
compact  siliceous  limestone  with  beds  of  crystalline  gypsum  and 
siliceous  sandstone,  and  sometimes  pure  flint  used  for  millstones. 
Hence  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  institute  an  exact  com- 
parison between  the  various  members  of  the  English  and  French 
series,  and  to  settle  their  respective  ages.  It  is  clear  that  a  continual 
change  was  going  on  in  the  fauna  and  flora  by  the  coming  in  of  new 
species  and  the  dying  out  of  others ;  and  contemporaneous  changes  of 
geographical  conditions  were  also  in  progress  in  consequence  of  the 
rising  and  sinking  of  the  land  and  bottom  of  the  sea.  A  particular 
subdivision,  therefore,  of  time  was  occasionally  represented  in  one 
area  by  land,  in  another  by  an  estuary,  in  a  third  by  the  sea,  and 
even  where  the  conditions  were  in  both  areas  of  a  marine  character, 
there  was  often  shallow  water  in  one,  and  deep  sea  in  another,  pro- 
ducing a  want  of  agreement  in  the  state  of  animal  life. 

At  the  commencement,  however,  of  the  Eocene  formations  in 
France  and  England,  we  find  an  exception  to  this  rule,  for  a  marked 
aimilarity  of  mineral  character  reigns  in  the  lowest  division,  whether 
in  the  basins  of  Paris,  Hampshire,  or  London.  This  uniformity  of 
aspect  must  be  seen  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated,  since  the  beds 
consist  simply  of  sand,  mottled  clays,  and  well-rolled  flint  pebbles, 
derived  from  the  chalk,  and  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  an 
egg*    These  strata  may  be  seen  at  Beading,  at  Blackheath,  near 

*  Annab  of  Nat.  WgL  voL  iv.  Na  23.  Nov.  1839. 
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London,  and  at  Woolwich.  In  some  of  the  lowest  of  them,  t>anks  of 
oysters  are  observed,  consiRting  of  Ottrea  bellovieina,  so  common 
in  France  in  the  same  relative  position,  and  Ostrea  eduliaa,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  living  eatable  specieR.  In  this  formation  at 
Bromley,  Dr.  Buckland  found  one  large  pebble  to  which  five  full- 
grown  oysters  were  affixed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they 
had  commenced  their  first  growth  upon  it,  and  remained  attached 
to  it  through  life. 

In  several  places,  as  at  Woolwich  on  the  Thames,  at  Newharen  in 
Sussex,  and  elsewhere,  a  mixture  of  marine  and  freshwater  teatacea 
distinguishes  this  member  of  the  series.  Among  the  latter,  Melania 
inquinata  (see  fig.  188.)  and  Cyrena  cuneiformu  are  very  common. 
They  probably  indicate  points  where  liTera  entered  the  Eocene  sea. 


CfTtaa  cmrgDrmli.  HId.  Con.  Mtlmiia  IwpUnau.  D«. 

Ctnlimm  mdamUn.  Hln.  Coo. 

With  US  as  in  France,  clay  of  this  formation  is  used  in  some  places, 
as  near  Poole  in  Dorsetshire,  for  pottery  ;  and  hence  the  name  of 
plastic  clay  was  adopted  for  the  group  by  Mr.  T.  Webster.  Lignite 
also  is  associated  with  it  in  some  spots,  as  in  the  Paris  basin. 

Before  the  minds  of  geologists  had  become  familiar  with  the 
theory  of  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  land,  and  its  conversion  into  sea 
at  different  periods,  and  the  consequent  change  from  shallow  to  deep 
water,  t)ie  freshwater  and  littoral  character  of  this  inferior  group 
appeared  strange  and  anomalous.  After  passing  through  many 
hundred  feet  of  London  clay,  proved  by  its  fossils  to  have  been  de- 
posited in  salt  water  of  considerable  depth,  we  arrive  at  beds  of 
finviatile  origin.  Thick  masses,  also,  of  shingle  indicate  the  proximity 
of  land,  where  the  flinU  of  the  chalk  were  rolled  into  sand  and 
pebbles,  and  spread  continuously  over  wide  spaces,  as  in  the  Isle  of 
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Wight,  in  the  souili  of  Hampaliire,  and  neur  Loudon,  always  ap- 
pearing at  the  bottom  of  the  Eocene  series.  It  may  be  asked  why 
they  did  not  constitute  simply  a  narrow  littoral  zone,  such  as  we 
might  look  for  in  strata  formed  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the 
shore.  In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  the  student  must  be  reminded, 
that  wherever  a  geatty-rising  land  is  gradually  sinking  and  becoming 
submerged,  shingle  may  be  heaped  up  successively  over  a  wide  area, 
although  maiine  currents  hare  no  power  of  dispersing  it  simulta- 
neously over  a  large  space.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  the  shingle  which 
recedes  from  the  coast,  but  the  coast  which  recedes  from  the  shingle, 
which  is  formed  one  mass  after  another  as  often  as  successive  portions 
of  the  land  are  converted  into  sea  and  others  into  a  sea  beach. 

The  London  area  appears  to  have  been  upraised,  before  that  of 
Hampshire,  so  that  it  never  became  the  receptacle  of  the  Barton 
clays,  nor  of  the  overlying  lluvio-marine  and  freshwater  beds  of 
Hordwell  and  the  north  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Hampshire  Eocene  area  seems  to  have  emerged  before  that 
of  Paris,  so  that  no  marine  beds  of  the  Upper  Eocene  era  were  ever 
thrown  down  in  Hampshire. 

Nummtditie  formation  of  the  Alps  and  PyreneeM. — It  has  long 
been  matter  of  controversy,  whether  the  nummulitic  rocks  of  the 
Alps  and  Fyreneea  should  be  regarded  as  Eocene  or  Cretaceous  ;  but 
the  number  of  geologists  of  high  authority  who  i-egord  ihis  im- 
portant group  as  belonging  to  the  lowest  tertiary  system  of  Europe 
has  for  many  years  been  steadily  increasing.  The  late  M.  Alex. 
Brongniart  first  declared  the  specific  identity  of  many  of  the  shells  of 
this  formation  with  those  of  the  marine  strata  near  Paris,  although  he 
obtained  them  from  the  summit  of  the  Diablerels,  one  of  the  loftiest 
of  the  Swiss  Alps,  which  rises  more  than  lO.OOO  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

Deposits  of  the  same  age,  found  on  the  fianks  of  the  Pyrenees, 
contain  also  a  great  number  of  shells  common  to  the  Paris  and  London 
areas,  and  three  or  four  species  only  which  are  commod  to  the 
cretaceous  formation. 

The  calcareona  division  consists  often  of  a  compact  crystalline 
marble,  full  of  nummulites  (see  fig.  169.),  sheila  of  the  class  Fora- 
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The  nummulitic  limestone  of  the  Alps  is  often  of  great  thickness, 
and  is  immediately  covered  bj  another  series  of  strata  of  dark- 
coloured  slates,  marls,  and  fucoidal  sandstones,  to  the  whole  of  which 
the  provincial  name  of  **  fljsch"  has  been  given  in  parts  of  Switzer- 
land. The  researches  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  in  the  Alps  in 
1847  enable  us  to  refer  the  whole  of  these  beds  to  the  Eocene  period, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  they  most  nearly  coincide  in  age  with  the 
Lower  Eocene.  They  enter  into  the  disturbed  and  loftiest  portions 
of  the  Alpine  chain,  to  the  elevation  of  which  they  enable  us  there* 
fore  to  assign  a  comparatively  modem  date. 

The  nummulitic  formation,  with  its  characteristic  fossils,  plays  a 
far  more  conspicuous  part  than  any  other  tertiary  group  in  the  solid 
framework  of  the  earth's  crust,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa. 
It  often  attains  a  thickness  of  many  thousand  feet,  and  extends  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Apennines.  It  is  found  in  the  Carpathians,  and  in 
full  force  in  the  north  of  Africa,  as,  for  example,  in  Algeria  and 
Morocco.  It  has  also  been  traced  from  Egypt  into  Asia  Minor,  and 
across  Persia  by  Bagdad  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  It  occurs  not 
only  in  Cutch,  but  in  the  mountain  ranges  which  separate  Scinde 
from  Persia,  and  which  form  the  passes  leading  to  Caboul ;  and  it 
has  been  followed  still  farther  eastward  into  India. 

Some  members  of  this  lower  tertiary  formation  in  the  central  Alps, 
including  even  the  superior  strata  cMed^yschy  have  been  converted 
into  crystalline  rocks,  and  changed  into  saccharoid  marble,  quartz 
rock,  and  mica-schist.* 
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In  North  America  the  Eocene  formations  occupy  a  large  area 
bordering  the  Atlantic,  which  increases  in  breadth  and  importance  as 
it  is  traced  southwards  from  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  Georgia  and 
Alabama.  They  also  occur  in  Louisiana  and  other  states  both  east 
and  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  At  Claiborne  in  Alabama 
no  less  than  four  hundred  species  of  marine  shells,  with  many  echi- 
noderms  and  teeth  of  fish,  characterize  one  member  of  this  system. 
Among  the  shells  the  Cardita  planicostay  before  mentioned  (fig.  171. 
p.  199.),  is  in  abundance ;  and  this  fossil,  and  some  others  identical 
with  European  species,  or  very  nearly  allied  to  them,  make  it  highly 
probable  that  the  Claiborne  beds  agree  in  age  with  the  central  or 
Bracklesham  group  of  England,  and  the  calcaire  grossier  of  Paris.f 

Higher  in  the  series  is  a  remarkable  calcareous  rock,  formerly  called 
"  the  nummulite  limestone,"  from  the  great  number  of  discoid  bodies 
resembling  nummulites  which  it  contains,  fossils  now  referred  by  A. 
d'Orbigny  to  corals  of  the  genus  Orbitoides,  The  following  section  will 
enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  position  of  the  three  subdivisions 

*  Murchison,  Qaart.  Jonm.  of  Geol.  f  See  paper  by  the  author,  Quart 
Soc  vol  v.,  and  Lyell,  voL  vi.  1850.  Joum.  OeoL  Sec.  vol.  it.  p.  12. ;  and 
Anuiversaiy  Address.  Second  Visit  to  the  U.  S.  voL  ii.  p.  59. 
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of  the  aeries,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.,  the  relationg  of  which  I  ascertained  ia 
Clarke  Couu^,  between  the  rivera  Alabama  and  Tombeckbee. 


(bullL    AgB  aahno' 


The  lowest  set  of  strata,  No.  I,  having  a  thickness  of  more  than 
100  feel,  comprise  marly  beds,  in  which  the  Ottrea  telUeformu 
occurs,  a  shell  ranging  from  Alabama  to  Vii^nia,  and  being  a  repre- 
sentative form  of  the  Ostreajlabettiila  of  the  Eocene  group  of  Europe. 
Id  others  beds  of  No.  1.,  two  European  shells,  Cardita  planicotla, 
before  mentioned,  and  Solarium  canaliculalum  are  found,  with  a 
great  many  other  species  peculiar  to  America.  Numerous  corals, 
also,  and  the  remains  of  placoid  fish  and  of  rajs  occur,  and  the 
"  Bworda,"  as  thej  are  called,  of  sword  fishes,  all  bearing  a  great 
generic  likeness  to  those  of  the  Eocene  strata  of  England  and  France. 

No.  2  (fig.  190.)  is  a  white  limestone,  sometimes  soft  and  argilla- 
ceous,  but  in  parts  rerj  compact  and  calcareous.  It  contains 
seyeral  peculiar  corals,  and  a  large  Nautilus  allied  to  N.  zigzag,  also 
in  its  upper  bed  a  gigantic  cetacean,  called  Zeuglodon  bj  Owen.* 


Flf.  ISl.  Holu  Eoolh.  nUunl  it».  F1(.  in.  TnUbn,  r*duc*d. 

;The  colossal  bones  of  this  cetacean  are  so  plentiful  in  the  interior 
of  Clarke  County  as  to  be  characteristic  of  the  formation.  The  ver- 
tebral column  of  one  skeleton  found  hy  Dr.  Bucklejr  at  a  spot  visited 

•  See  Uemoir  by  R  W,  Gibb««,  Jonm.  of  Acad.  Nat  Sei.  Phikd.  mL  L  1847. 
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bj  me,  extended  to  the  length  of  nearly  70  feet,  and  not  far  off  part 
of  another  backbone  nearly  50  feet  long  was  dug  up.  I  obtained 
evidence,  during  a  short  excursion,  of  so  many  localities  of  this  fossil 
animal  within  a  distance  of  10  miles,  as  to  lead  me  to  conclude  that 
they  must  have  belonged  to  at  least  forty  distinct  individuals. 

Mr.  Owen  first  pointed  out  that  the  huge  animal  was  not  reptilian, 
since-  each  tooth  was  furnished  with  double  roots  (see  fig.  191.), 
implanted  in  corresponding  double  sockets ;  and  his  opinion  of  the 
cetacean  nature  of  the  fossil  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Dr.  Wyman 
and  Professor  B.  W.  Gibbes.  That  it  was  an  extinct  species  of  the 
whale  tribe  has  since  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  discovery 
of  the  entire  skull  of  another  fossil  of  the  same  family,  found  to  have 
the  double  occipital  condyles  only  met  with  in  mammals,  and  the 
convoluted  tympanic  bones  which  are  characteristic  of  cetaceans. 

Near  the  junction  of  No.  2.  and  the  incumbent  limestone,  No.  3., 
next  to  be  mentioned,  are  strata  characterized  by  the  following  shells : 
Spondylus  dumosus  {Plagiostoma  dumosum,  Morton),  Pecten  Potd' 
soni^  Pecten  perplanus^  and  Osirea  cretacea. 

No.  3.  (fig.  190.)  is  a  white  limestone,  for  the  most  part  made  up  of 
Orbitoides  of  D*Orbigny,  a  coral  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  num- 
mulite,  and  called  iV.  Mantelliy  mixed  with  a  few  lunulites  and 
small  corals  and  shells.^  The  origin  of  this  cream-coloured  soft 
stone,  like  that  of  our  white  chalk,  which  it  much  resembles,  is,  I 
believe,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  corals.  The  surface  of  the 
country  where  it  prevails  is  sometimes  marked  by  the  absence  of 
wood,  like  our  chalk  downs,  or  is  covered  exclusively  by  the  Juni' 
pertis  Virginiana^  as  certain  chalk  districts  in  England  by  yew  trees 
and  juniper. 

Some  of  the  shells  of  this  limestone  are  common  to  the  Claiborne 
beds,  but  many  of  them  are  peculiar. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  section  (fig.  190.  p.  166.)  that  the  strata, 
Nos.  1,  2,  3.,  are,  for  the  most  part,  overlaid  by  a  dense  formation  of 
sand  or  clay  without  fossils.  In  some  points  of  the  bluff  or  cliff  of 
the  Alabama  river,  at  Claiborne,  the  beds  Nos.  1,  2.  are  exposed 
nearly  from  top  to  bottom,  whereas  at  other  points  the  newer  forma- 
tion, No.  4.,  occupies  the  face  of  nearly  the  whole  cliff.  The  age  of 
this  overlying  mass  has  not  yet  been  determined,  as  it  has  hitherto 
proved  destitute  of  organic  remains. 

The  burr- stone  strata  of  the  Southern  States  contain  so  many 
fossils  agreeing  with  those  of  Claiborne,  that  it  doubtless  belongs  to 
the  same  part  of  the  Eocene  group,  though  I  was  not  fortunate  enough 
to'  see  the  relations  of  the  two  deposits  in  a  continuous  section. 
Mr.  Tuomey  considers  it  as  the  lower  portion  of  the  series.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  form  of  the  Claiborne  beds  in  places  where  lime  was 
wanting,  and  where  silex,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  felspar, 
predominated.  It  consists  chiefiy  of  slaty  clays,  quartzose  sands,  and 
loam,  of  a  brick-red  colour,  with  layers  of  chert  or  burr-stone,  used 
in  some  places  for  mill-stones. 

*  Lyell,  Quart  Joorn.  GeoL  Soc  1847.  vol.  iv.  p.  15. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

CRETACEOUS  GROUP. 

Divisions  of  the  cretaceoas  series  in  North- Western  Enrope — Upper  cretaceons 
strata — lAaestricht  beds — Chalk  of  Faxoe — White  chalk — Characteristic  fossils 
— Extinct  cephalopoda — Sponges  and  corals  of  the  chalk — Signs  of  open  and 
deep  sea — Wide  area  of  white  chalk — Its  origin  from  corals  and  shells  —  Single 
pebbles  in  chalk — Siliceons  sandstone  in  Gfermany  contemporaneous  with  whit« 
chalk — Upper  greensand  and  gault — Lower  cretaceoas  strata — Atherfield  sec- 
tion. Isle  of  Wight — Chalk  of  South  of  Europe — Hippurite  limestone — Cre- 
taceous Flora — Chalk  of  United  States. 

HAvma  treated  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  tertiary  strata,  we 
have  next  to  speak  of  the  uppermost  of  the  secondary  groups,  called 
the  Chalk  or  Cretaceous  (No.  6.  Table,  p.  103.),  because  in  those 
parts  of  Europe  where  it  was  first  studied  its  upper  members  are 
formed  of  that  remarkable  white  earthy  limestone,  termed  chalk 
{creta).  The  inferior  division  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  clays 
and  sands,  called  Greensand,  because  some  of  the  sands  derive  a 
bright  green  colour  from  intermixed  grains  of  chloritic  matter.  The 
cretaceous  strata  in  the  north-west  of  Europe  may  be  thus  divided  * : 

Upper  Cretaceous, 

1.  Maestricht  beds  and  Faxoe  limestone. 

2.  Upper  white  chalk,  with  flints. 

3.  Lower  white  chalk,  without  flints,  passing  downwards  into  chalk  mari,  which 

is  slightly  argillaceous. 

4.  Upper  greensand. 

5.  Gault 

Lower  Cretaceous, 

6.  Lower  greensand — Ironsand,  clay,  and  occasional  beds  of  limestone  (Kentish 

rag). 

Maestricht  Beds,  —  On  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  at  Maestricht, 
reposing  on  ordinary  white  chalk  with  flints,  we  find  an  upper  cal- 
careous formation  about  100  feet  thick,  the  fossils  of  which  are,  on 
the  whole,  very  peculiar,  and  all  distinct  from  tertiary  species.    Some 

*  H.  Alcide  d'Orbigny,  in  his  valuable  work  entitled  Paleontologie  Fran^aise, 
has  adopted  new  terms  for  the  French  subdivisions  of  the  Cretaceous  Seriefl,  which, 
eo  far  as  they  can  be  made  to  tally  with  English  equivalents,  seem  explicable  thus : 

Banien.       Maestricht  beds. 

Senonien.     Upper  and  lower  white  chalk,  and  chalk  marl. 

Turonien.    Part  of  the  chalk  marl  and  the  upper  g^reensand,  the  latter  being  in 

his  last  work  (Cours  Elementairc)  termed  Cenomanien. 
Albien.        Gault. 

Aptien.        Upper  part  of  lower  greensand. 
Neocomien.  Lower  part  of  same. 
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few  are  of  species  common  to  the  inferior  white  chalk,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Belemnites  mucronatus  (see  fig.  197.)  and  Pecten 
quadricoslatus.  Besides  the  Belemnite  there  are  other  genera,  such 
as  Ammonite,  Baculite,  and  Hamite,  never  found  in  strata  newer 
than  the  cretaceous,  but  frequently  met  with  in  these  Maestricht 
beds.  On  the  other  hand.  Volutes  and  other  genera  of  univalve 
shells,  usually  met  with  only  in  tertiary  strata,  occur. 

The  upper  part  of  the  rock,  about  20  feet  thick,  as  seen  in 
St.  Peter's  Mount,  in  the  suburbs  of  Maestricht,  abounds  in  corals, 
often  detachable  from  the  matrix ;  and  these  beds  are  succeeded  by 
a  soft  yellowish  limestone  50  feet  thick,  extensively  quarried  from 
time  immemorial  for  building.  The  stone  below  is  whiter,  and  con- 
tains occasional  nodules  of  grey  chert  or  chalcedony. 

M.  Bosquet,  with  whom  I  lately  examined  this  formation  (August, 
1850),  pointed  out  to  me  a  layer  of  chalk  from  2  to  4  inches  thick, 
containing  green  earth  and  numerous  encrinital  stems,  which  forms 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  strata  containing  the  fossils 
peculiar  to  Maestricht  and  the  white  chalk  below.  The  latter  is  dis- 
tinguished by  regular  layers  of  black  flint  in  nodules,  and  by  several 
shells,  such  as  Terebratula  camea  (see  fig.  201.),  wholly  wanting  in 
beds  higher  than  the  green  band.  Some  of  the  organic  remains,  how- 
ever, for  which  St.  Peter's  Mount  is  celebrated,  occur  both  above  and 
below  that  parting  layer,  and,  among  others,  the  great  marine  reptile, 
called  Mosasaurus,  a  saurian  supposed  to  have  been  24  feet  in 
length,  of  which  the  entire  skull  and  a  great  part  of  the  skeleton 
have  been  found.  Such  remains  are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  soft 
freestone,  the  principal  member  of  the  Maestricht  beds. 

Chalk  of  Faxoe,  —  In  the  island  of  Seeland,  in  Denmark,  the 
newest  member  of  the  chalk  series,  seen  in  the  sea-cliffs  at  Stevens- 
klint  resting  on  white  chalk  with  flints,  is  a  yellow  limestone,  a 
portion  of  which,  at  Faxoe,  where  it  is  used  as  a  building-stone,  is 
composed  of  corals,  even  more  conspicuously  than  is  usually  ob- 
served in  recent  coral  reefs.  It  has  been  quarried  to  the  depth  of 
more  than  40  feet,  but  its  thickness  is  unknown.  The  imbedded 
shells  are  chiefly  casts,  many  of  them  of  univalve  moUusca,  which,  as 
they  strictly  belong  to  the  Cretaceous  era,  are  worthy  of  notice,  since 
such  forms,  whether  spiral  or  patelliform,  are  wanting  in  the  white 
chalk  of  Europe  generally.  Thus,  there  are  two  species  of  Cyprcea^ 
one  of  Olivay  two  of  Mitra^  four  of  the  genus  Cerithium^  six  of 
FiistUy  two  of  TrochtiSy  one  Patellaj  one  Emarginula^  &c.,  on  the 
whole,  more  than  thirty  univalves,  spiral  or  patelliform,  not  one  of 
which  is  common  to  the  white  chalk.  At  the  same  time,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  accompanying  bivalve  shells,  echinoderms,  and 
zoophytes,  are  specifically  identical  with  fossils  of  older  parts  of  the 
Cretaceous  series.  Among  the  cephalopoda  of  Faxoe,  may  be  men- 
tioned Baculites  Faujasii  and  Belemnites  mucronatus,  shells  of  the 
white  chalk. 

The  claws  and  entire  shell  of  a  small  crab,  Brachyurus  rugosus 
(Schlotheim),  are  scattered  through  the  Faxoe  stone,  reminding  us 
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of  similar  crustaceans  enclosed  in  the  rocks  of 
many  modern  coral  reefs.*  Some  small  portions 
of  this  coralline  formation  consist  of  white  earthy 
chalk;  it  is,  therefore,  clear  that  this  substance 
must  have  been  produced  simultaneously,  a  fact  of 
some  importance,  as  bearing  on  the  theory  of  the 
origin  of  white  chalk ;  for  the  decomposition  of 
such  corals  as  we  see  at  Faxoe  is  capable,  we  know, 
of  forming  white  mud,  undistinguishable  from 
chalk,  and  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
dispersed  far  and  wide  through  the  ocean,  in  which 
such  reefs  as  that  of  Faxoe  grew. 

White  Chalk  (2.  and  3.  Tab.  p.  209.).  — The 
highest  beds  of  chalk  in  England  and  France  consist 
of  a  pure,  white,  calcareous  mass,  usually  too  soft  for 
a  building  stone,  but  sometimes  passing  into  a  more 
solid  state.  It  consists,  almost  purely,  of  carbonate 
of  lime ;  the  stratification  is  often  obscure,  except 
where  rendered  distinct  by  interstratified  layers  of 
flint,  a  few  inches  thick,  occasionally  in  continuous 
beds,  but  oftener  in  nodules,  and  recurring  at  in- 
tervals from  2  to  4  feet  distant  from  each  other. 

This  upper  chalk  is  usually  succeeded,  in  the 
descending  order,  by  a  great  mass  of  white  chalk 
without  flints,  below  which  comes  the  chalk  marl, 
in  which  there  is  a  slight  admixture  of  argillaceous 
matter.  The  united  thickness  of  the  three  divi- 
sions in  the  south  of  England  equals,  in  some 
places,  1000  feetf 

The  annexed  section,  fig.  193.,  will  show  the 
manner  in  which  the  white  chalk  extends  from 

JYliJ  England    into  France,    covered  by  the  tertiary 

^^r|]  Strata  described  in  former  chapters,  and  reposing 

on  lower  cretaceous  beds. 

Among  the  conspicuous  forms  of  mollusca  wholly 
foreign  to  the  tertiary  and  recent  periods,  and 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  white  chalk,  are  the 
Belemnite,  Ammonite,  BacuUte,  and  Turrilite,  all 
genera  of  Cephalopoda^  a  family  to  which  the  living  cuttle-fish  and 
nautilus  belong. 

Fig.  194.  rig.  195. 
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Portion  of  Baeulitn  FauJasH. 
Maestrlcbt  and  Faxoe  beds  and  white  chalk. 


Portion  of  BaetMtet  aneem. 
Maettricht  and  Faxoa  bedi  and  white  chalk. 


♦  See  paper  bj  the  author,  Trans,  of       t  Fitton,  QeoL  Trans,  2d  series,  vol  iv. 
GeoL  Soc.,  vol.  v.  p.  246.,  1840.  p.  319. 
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Among  the  brachiopoda  in  the  white  chalk,  the  Terebratula  are 
very  abundant.  These  shelU  are  known  to  lire  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  where  the  water  is  tranquil  and  of  Eome  depth  (see  figs.  19B, 
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199,  200,  201.).  With  these  are  associated  some  forms  of  oyster 
(see  figs.  202.  and  204.),  and  other  bivalves  (figs.  203.  205,  206, 
807,  208.). 
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Among  the  rest,  no  form  marks  tte  cretaceous  era  in  Europe, 
America,  and  India,  in  a  more 
''  striking  manner  than  the  ex- 

tinct genus  Inoeeramtu  {Ca- 
tiHug  of  Lamk.),  the  sheila  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  a 
fibrous  texture,  and  are  often 
met  with  in  fragments,  having, 
probably,  been  extremely  fri- 
able. 

With  these  mollusca  are 
many  corals  (Bgs.  209,  210, 
211.)  and  sea  urchins  (fig. 
212.),  which  are  alike  marine, 

.  , ,         .„  and,  for  the  most  part,  indica- 

s/o.  cauuta  Lamnretii.  tive  of  a  deep  sea.    They  are 

wbii.  ch^k  (Di.™-._^o»i.  suu«.  T^  M.      dispersed  indifferently  through 

the  soft  chalk  and  Lard  fiint, 

and  jome  of  the  fiintj  nodules  owe  their  irregular  forms  to  inclosed 

Fig.  KO. 
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zoophytes,  as  in  tlie  Bpecimen  represented  in  fig.  21 1.,  wliere  the 
hollows  in  the  exterior  are  caneed  by  the  branches  of  a  sponge  seen 
on  breaking  open  the  flint,  £g.  210. 

Of  the  singular  family  called  RudUttt,  bj  Lamarck,  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned,  as  extremely  characteristic  of  the  chalk  of  Southern 
Europe  a  single  representatiTe  only  has  been  discovered  in  the  white 
chalk  of  £Dgland. 

Fig.  n).  Fl(.  IK. 
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Tbe  remains  of  fishes  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formations  consist 
chiefly  of  teeth  of  the  shark  family  of  genera,  in  part  common  to  the 
tertiary,  and  partly  distinct.  But  wa  meet  with  no  bones  of  land 
animals,  nor  any  terrestrial  or  flufiatile  shells,  nor  any  plants,  except 
sea-weeds,  and  here  and  there  a  piece  of  drill  wood.  All  the  appear- 
ances concur  in  leading  ns  to  conclude  that  the  white  chalk  was  the 
product  of  an  open  sea  of  considerable  depth. 

The  existence  of  turtles  and  oviparous  saurians,  and  of  a  Ptero- 
dactyl or  winged-lizard,  found  In  the  white  chalk  of  Maidstone,  im- 
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plies,  no  doubt,  some  neighbouring  land ;  but  a  few  small  islets  in 
mid-ocean,  like  Ascension,  so  much  frequented  by  migratory  droves 
of  turtles,  might  perhaps  have  afforded  the  required  retreat  where 
these  creatures  might  lay  their  eggs  in  the  sand,  or  from  which  the 
flying  species  may  have  been  blown  out  to  sea.  Of  the  vegetation 
of  such  islands  we  have  scarcely  any  indication,  but  it  consisted 
partly  of  cycadeous  plants ;  for  a  fragment  of  one  of  these  was  found 
by  Capt.  Ibbetson  in  the  chalk  marl  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  is 
referred  by  A.  Brongniart  to  Clathraria  LyelUi^  Mantell,  a  species 
common  to  the  antecedent  Wealden  period. 

Geographical  extent  and  origin  of  the  White  Chalk. — The  area 
over  which  the  white  chalk  preserves  a  nearly  homogeneous  aspect 
is  so  vast,  that  the  earlier  geologists  despaired  of  discovering  any 
analogous  deposits  of  recent  date.  Pure  chalk,  of  nearly  uniform 
aspect  and  composition,  is  met  with  in  a  north-west  and  south-east 
direction,  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  the  Crimea,  a  distance  of 
about  1140  geographical  miles;  and  in  an  opposite  direction  it  ex- 
tends from  the  south  of  Sweden  to  the  south  of  Bordeaux,  a  distance 
of  about  840  geographical  miles.  In  Southern  Russia,  according  to 
Sir  R.  Murchison,  it  is  sometimes  600  feet  thick,  and  retains  the  same 
mineral  character  as  in  France  and  England,  with  the  same  fossils, 
including  Inoceramus  Cuvieriy  Belemnites  mttcronatuSy  and  Ostrea 
vesicutarisJ* 

But  it  would  be  an  error  to  imagine,  that  the  chalk  was  ever  spread 
out  continuously  over  the  whole  of  the  space  comprised  within  these 
limits,  although  it  prevailed  in  greater  or  less  thickness  over  large 
portions  of  that  area.  On  turning  to  those  regions  of  the  Pacific 
where  coral  reefs  abound,  we  find  some  archipelagoes  of  lagoon 
islands,  such  as  that  of  the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  for  instance,  and 
that  of  Radack,  with  several  adjoining  groups,  which  are  from  1100 
to  1200  miles  in  length,  and  300  or  400  miles  broad ;  and  the  space 
to  which  Flinders  proposed  to  give  the  name  of  the  Coralline  Sea  is 
still  larger  ;  for  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Australian  barrier 
—  all  formed  of  coral  rock, — on  the  west  by  New  Caledonia,  and  on 
the  north  by  the  reefs  of  Louisiade.  Although  the  islands  in  these 
areas  may  be  thinly  sown,  the  mud  of  the  decomposing  zoophytes 
may  be  scattered  far  and  wide  by  oceanic  currents.  That  this  mud 
would  resemble  chalk  I  have  already  hinted  when  speaking  of  the 
Faxoe  limestone,  p.  211.;  and  it  was  also  remarked  in  an  early  part  of 
this  volume,  that  some  even  of  that  chalk  which  appears  to  an  ordi- 
nary observer  quite  destitute  of  organic  remains,  is  nevertheless, 
when  seen  under  the  microscope,  full  of  fragments  of  corals  and 
sponges ;  and  the  valves  of  Cytherina,  the  shells  of  foraminifera,  and 
still  more  minute  infusoria.     (See  p.  26.) 

Now  it  had  been  often  suspected,  before  these  discoveries,  that 
white  chalk  might  be  of  animal  origin,  even  where  every  trace  of 
organic  structure  has  vanished.     This  bold  idea  was  partly  founded 

*  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc,  vol  iii.  pp.  7,  8.,  1842. 
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on  the  fact,  that  the  chalk  consisted  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  bucIi 
as  would  result  from  the  decomposition  of  testacea,  echini,  aod  corals ; 
and  partly  on  the  passage  observable  between  these  fossils  when  half 
decomposed  and  chalk.  But  this  conjecture  seemed  to  manjr  naturalists 
quite  vague  and  visionary,  until  its  probability  was  strengthened  by 
new  evidence  brought  to  light  by  modem  geologists. 

We  learn  from  Lieutenant  Nelson,  that,  in  the  Bermuda  islands, 
there  are  several  basins  or  lagoons  almost  surrounded  and  enclosed 
by  reefa  of  coral.  At  the  bottom  of  these  lagoons  a  soft  white  cal- 
careous mud  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  Esckara,  Ftustra, 
Cellepora,  and  other  corallines.  This  mud,  when  dried,  is  undistin- 
guishable  from  common  white  earthy  chalk  ;  and  some  portions  of  it, 
presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  might, 
after  full  examination,  be  mistaken  for  ancient  chalk,  but  for  the 
labels  attached  to  them.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  C-  Darwin  ob- 
served similar  facts  in  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific  ;  and  came  also 
to  the  opinion,  that  much  of  the  soft  white  mud  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  near  coral  reefs  has  passed  through  the  bodies  of  worms, 
by  which  the  stony  masses  of  coral  are  everywhere  bored  ;  and  other 
portions  through  the  intestines  of  fishes ;  for  certain  gregarious  tishes 
of  the  genus  Sparua  are  visible  through  the  clear  water,  browsing 
quietly,  in  great  numbers,  on  living  corals,  like  grazing  herds  of 
graminivorous  quadrupeds.  On  opening  their  _,  ^ 
bodies,  Mr.  Darwin  found  their  intestines  filled 
with  impure  chalk.  This  circumstance  is  the 
more  in  point,  when  we  recollect  how  the 
fossilist  was  formerly  puzzled  by  meeting,  in 
chalk,  with  certain  bodies,  called  cones  of  the 
laircb,  which  were  afterwards  recognised  by 
Dr.  Buckland  to  be  the  excrement  of  fish.* 
These  spiral  coprolites  (see  figures),  like  the  coi>roiitnoraih«iitdfiri«- 
Bcales  and  bones  of  fossil  fish  in  the  chalk,  are  "«"■«»".  from  u.«  .hnk. 
composed  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

Mr.  Dana,  when  describing  the  elevated  coral  reef  of  Oabu,  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  says,  that  some  varieties  of  the  rock  conaiat  of 
aggregated  shells,  imbedded  in  a  compact  calcareous  base  as  firm  in 
texture  as  any  secondary  limestone ;  while  others  are  like  chalk, 
having  its  colour,  its  earthy  fracture,  iU  soft  homogeneous  texture, 
and  being  an  equally  good  writing  material.  The  some  author  de- 
scribes, in  many  growing  coral  reefs,  a  similar  formation  of  modem 
chalk,  undistinguishable  from  the  ancient.^  The  extension  over  a 
wide  submarine  area  of  the  calcareous  matrix  of  the  chalk,  as  well  aa 
of  the  imbedded  fossils,  would  take  place  the  more  readily,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  low  specific  gravity  of  the  shells  of  mollusca  and  zoo- 
phytes, when  compared  with  ordinary  sand  and  mineral  matter.  The 
mud  also  derived  from  their  decomposition  would  be  much  lighter 

•  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol  iiL  t  G«o'.  of  U.  S.  Ezploriiig  Ezped., 
p.  232.  plate  31.  Rgs.  3.  and  U.  p,  SSS.  1849. 
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than  argillaceous  and  other  inorganic  mud,  and  very  easily  transported 
by  currents,  especially  in  salt  water. 

Single  pebbles  in  chalk. — ^^The  general  absence  of  sand  and  pebbles 
in  the  white  chalk  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  but  the  occurrence 
here  and  there,  in  the  south-east  of  England,  of  a  few  isolated  peb- 
bles of  quartz  and  green  schist,  some  of  them  2  or  3  inches  in 
diameter,  has  justly  excited  much  wonder.  If  these  had  been 
carried  to  the  spots  where  we  now  find  them  by  waves  or  currents 
from  the  lands  once  bordering  the  cretaceous  sea,  how  happened  it 
that  no  sand  or  mud  were  transported  thither  at  the  same  time  ? 
We  cannot  conceive  such  rounded  stones  to  have  been  drifted  like 
erratic  blocks  by  ice  *,  for  that  would  imply  a  cold  climate  in  the 
Cretaceous  period;  a  supposition  inconsistent  with  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  large  chambered  univalves,  numerous  corals,  and  many 
fisb,  and  other  fossils  of  tropical  forms. 

Now  in  Keeling  Island,  one  of  those  detached  masses  of  coral 
which  rise  up  in  the  wide  Pacific,  Captain  Ross  found  a  single 
fragment  of  greenstone,  where  every  other  particle  of  matter  was 
calcareous ;  and  Mr.  Darwin  concludes  that  it  must  have  come  there 
entangled  in  the  roots  of  a  large  tree.  He  reminds  us  that  Chamisso, 
the  distinguished  naturalist  who  accompanied  Kozebue,  affirms,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Radack  archipelago,  a  group  of  lagoon  islands, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific,  obtained  stones  for  sharpening  their 
instruments  by  searching  the  roots  of  trees  which  are  cast  up  on 
the  beach.f 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  a  similar  mode  of  transport 
cannot  have  happened  in  the  cretaceous  sea,  because  fossil  wood  is 
very  rare  in  the  chalk.  Nevertheless  wood  is  sometimes  met  with, 
and  in  the  same  parts  of  the  chalk  where  the  pebbles  are  found,  both 
in  soft  stone  and  in  a  silicified  state  in  fiints.  In  these  cases  it  has 
often  every  appearance  of  having  been  floated  from  a  distance,  being 
usually  perforated  by  boring-shells,  such  as  the  Teredo  and  Fistulana.X 

The  only  other  mode  of  transport  which  suggests  itself  is  sea- 
weed. Dr.  Beck  informs  me,  that  in  the  Lym-Fiord,  in  Jutland, 
the  Fuctts  vesiculosus,  often  called  kelp,  sometimes  grows  to  the 
height  of  10  feet,  and  the  branches  rising  from  a  single  root  form 
a  cluster  several  feet  in  diameter.  When  the  bladders  are  distended, 
the  plant  becomes  so  buoyant  as  to  float  up  loose  stones  several 
inches  in  diameter,  and  these  are  often  thrown  by  the  waves  high 
up  on  the  beach.  The  Fucus  giganteus  of  Solander,  so  common  in 
Terra  del  Fuego^  is  said  by  Captain  Cook  to  attain  the  length  of  360 
feet,  although  the  stem  is  not  much  thicker  than  a  man's  thumb. 
It  is  often  met  with  floating  at  sea,  with  shells  attached,  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  spots  where  it  grew.  Some  of  these  plants,  says 
Mr.  Darwin,  were  found  adhering  to  large  loose  stones  in  the  inland 
channels  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  during  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle  in 

*  See  Chapters  X.  and  XL  %  Mantell,  Geol.  of  S.E.  of  England, 

t  Darwin,  p.  549.     Kotzebae's  Eint    p.  96. 
Voyage,  toL  ill  p.  155. 
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]834 ;  and  that  so  firmly,  that  the  stones  were  drawn  up  from  the 
bottom  into  the  boat,  although  so  heavj  that  they  could  scarcely  be 
lifted  in  by  one  person.  Some  fossil  sea-weeds  have  been  found 
in  the  Cretaceous  formation,  but  none,  as  yet,  of  large  size. 

But  we  must  not  imagine  that  because  pebbles  ere  so  rare  in  the 
white  chalk  of  England  and  France  there  are  no  proofs  of  sand, 
shingle,  and  clay  having  been  accumulated  contemporaneously  even 
in  the  European  seas.  The  siliceous  sandstone,  called  "  upper 
quader"  by  the  Germans,  ovei-lies  white  argillaceous  chalk,  or 
"  planer  kalk,"  a  deposit  resembling  in  composition  and  organic 
remains  the  chalk  marl  of  the  English  series.  This  sandstone  con- 
tains as  many  fossil  shells  common  to  our  white  chalk  as  could  be 
expected  in  a  sea-bottom  formed  of  such  different  materials.  It 
sometimes  attains  a  thickness  of  600  feet,  and  by  its  jointed  structure 
and  vertical  precipices,  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  picturesque 
scenery  of  Sason  Switzerland,  near  Dresden. 

Upper  greentand  (4.  Tab.  p.  209.).— The  lower  chalk  without 
flints  passes  gradually  downwards,  in  the  south  of  England,  into  an 
argillaceous  limestone,  "  the  chalk  marl,"  already  alluded  to,  in 
which  ammonites  and  other  cephalopoda,  so  rare-  in  the  higher  parts 
of  the  series,  appear.  This  marly  deposit  passes  in  its  turn  into  beds 
containing  green  particles  of  a  chloritic  mineral,  called  the  upper 
greensand.  In  parts  of  Surrey  calcareous  matter  is  largely  inter- 
mixed, forming  a  stone  c&WsA  Jlrestone.  In  the  clilTs  of  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  this  upper  greensand  is  100  feet  thick, 
and  contains  bands  of  siliceous  limestone  and  calcareous  sandstone 
with  nodules  of  chert. 

FdiiUi  of  Ibe  Up^er  OcHBUod. 

nf.HO. 


Utialtra.        I  Upper  ertcnund. 

"Tppe'rp*™™^""' 

GaulU — The  lowest  member  of  the  upper  Cretaceous  group,  usually 
about  100  feet  thick  in  the  S.E.  of  England,  is  provincially  termed 

Flf-KI. 
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Gault.  It  consists  of  a  dark  blue  marl,  sometimes  intermixed  with 
greensand.  Manj  peculiar  foims  of  cephalopoda,  such  as  the  Hamite 
(fig.  221.)  and  ScaphitCy  with  other  fossils,  characterize  this  forma- 
tion, which,  small  as  is  its  thickness,  can  be  traced  bj  its  organic 
remains  to  distant  parts  of  Europe,  as,  for  example,  to  the  Alps. 

The  phosphate  of  lime,  found  lately  near  Farnham,  in  Surrey, 
in  such  abundance  as  to  be  used  largely  by  the  agriculturist  for 
fertilizing  soils,  occurs  exclusively,  according  to  Mr.  R.  A.  C.  Austen, 
in  the  upper  greensand  and  gault.  It  is  doubtless  of  animal  origin, 
and  partly  coprolitic,  probably  derived  from  the  excrement  of  fish. 

LOWER  CRETACEOUS  DIVISION.     (No.  6.  Tab.  p.  209.) 

That  part  of  the  Cretaceous  series  which  is  older  than  the  Gault 
has  been  commonly  called  the  Lower  Greensand.  The  greater 
number  of  its  fossils  are  specifically  distinct  from  those  of  the  upper 
cretaceous  system.  Dr.  Fitton,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an 
excellent  monograph  on  this  formation  as  developed  in  England, 
gives  the  following  as  the  succession  of  rocks  seen  in  parts  of  Kent. 

No.  1.  Sand,  white,  yellowish,  or  ferraginous,  with  concretions 

of  limestone  and  chert  -  -  -  -  70  feet. 

2.  Sand  with  green  matter  -  -  -  -  -  70  to  100  feet 

3.  Calcareous  stone,  called  Kentish  rag       -  -  -  60  to  80  feet. 

In  his  detailed  description  of  the  fine  section  displayed  at  Ather- 
field,  in  the  south  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  we  find  the  limestone  wholly 
wanting ;  in  fact,  the  variations  in  the  mineral  composition  of  this 
group,  even  in  contiguous  districts,  is  very  great ;  and  on  comparing 
the  Atherfield  beds  with  corresponding  strata  at  Hythe  in  Kent, 
distant  95  miles,  the  whole  series  has  lost  half  its  thickness,  and 
presents  a  very  dissimilar  aspect.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  E.  Forbes  has  shown  that  when  the 
sixty-three  strata  at  Atherfield  are  severally  examined,  the  total 
thickness  of  which  he  gives  as  843  feet,  there  are  some  fossils  which 
range  through  the  whole  series,  others  which  are  peculiar  to  par- 
ticular divisions.  As  a  proof  that  aU  belong  chronologically  to  one 
system,  he  states  that  whenever  similar  conditions  are  repeated  in 
overlying  strata  the  same  species  reappear.  Changes  of  depth,  or 
of  the  mineral  nature  of  the  bottom,  the  presence  or  absence  of  lime 
or  of  peroxide  of  iron,  the  occurrence  of  a  muddy,  or  a  sandy,  or  a 
gravelly  bottom,  are  marked  by  the  banishment  of  certain  species 
and  the  predominance  of  others.  But  these  differences  of  conditions 
being  mineral,  chemical,  and  local  in  their  nature,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  extinction,  throughout  a  large  area,  of  certain  animals  or 
plants.  The  rule  laid  down  by  this  eminent  naturalist  for  enabling 
us  to  test  the  arrival  of  a  new  state  of  things  in  the  animate  world, 
is  the  representation  by  new  and  different  species  of  corresponding 

*  Dr.  Fitton,  Qaart  Geol.  Joum.  vol.  i.  showing  the  yertical  range  of  the  yarioos 
p.  179.,  ii.  p.  55.,  and  iii.  p.  289.,  where  fossils  ofdie  lower  greensand  at  Atherfield 
comparative  sections  and  a  valuable  table    is  given. 
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genera  of  mollusca  or  otlier  beings.  When  the  forma  proper  to 
loose  sand  or  soft  clay,  or  a  stony  or  calcareous  bottom,  or  a  moderate 
or  a  great  depth  of  water,  recur  with  all  the  same  species,  the 
interval  of  time  has  been,  geologically  speaking,  small,  however 
dense  the  moss  of  matter  accumulated.  But  if,  the  genera  remaining 
the  same,  the  species  are  changed,  we  have  entered  upon  a  new 
petiod ;  and  no  similarity  of  climate,  or  of  geographical  and  local 
conditions,  can  then  recall  the  old  species  which  a  long  series  of 
destructive  causes  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  world  has  gradually 
annihilated.  On  passing  from  the  lower  greensand  to  the  gault,  we 
suddenly  reach  one  of  these  new  epochs,  scarcely  any  of  the  fossil 
species  being  common  to  the  lower  and  upper  cretaceous  systems,  a 
break  in  the  chain  implying  no  doubt  many  missing  links  in  the  series 
of  geological  monuments  which  we  may  some  day  be  able  to  supply. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  abundant  shells  in  the  lowest  strata 
of  the  lower  greensand,  as  displayed  in  the  Atherfield  section,  is 
the  large  Pema  muUeti  of  which  a  reduced  figure  is  here  given 
(6g.  222.) 


In  the  south  of  England,  during  the  accumulation  of  the  lower 
greensand  above  described,  the  bed  of  the  sea  appears  to  have  been 
continually  sinking,  from  the  commencement  of  the  period,  when  the 
freshwater  Wealdeo  beds  were  submerged,  to  the  deposition  of  those 
strata  on  which  the  gault  immediately  reposes. 

Pebbles  of  quartzose  sandstone,  jasper,  and  fiinty  slate,  together 
with  grains  of  chlorite  and  mica,  speak  plainly  of  the  nature  of  the 
pre-existing  rocks,  from  the  wearing  down  of  which  the  greensand 
beds  were  derived.  The  land,  consisting  of  such  rocks,  was  doubtless 
submerged  before  the  origin  of  the  white  chalk,  as  corals  can  only 
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multiply  in  the  clear  waters  of  the  sea  in  spaces  to  which  no  mud  or 
sand  are  conveyed  by  currents. 


Fig.  SS3. 


HIPPUBITE   LIMEStONE. 

Difference  between  the  chalk  of  the  north  and  south  of  Europe.  — 
By  the  aid  of  the  three  tests  of  relative  age,  namely  superposition^ 
mineral  character,  and  fossils,  the  geologist  has  been  enabled  to  refer 
to  the  same  Cretaceous  period  certain  rocks  in  the  north  and  south  of 
Europe,  which  differ  greatly,  both  in  their  fossil  contents  and  in 
their  mineral  composition  and  structure. 

If  we  attempt  to  trace  the  cretaceous  deposits  from  England  and 
France  to  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  we  perceive, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  chalk  and  greensand  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  and  Paris  form  one  great  continuous  mass,  the  Straits 
of  Dover  being  a  trifling  interruption,  a  mere  valley  with  chalk  cliffs 
on  both  sides.  We  then  observe  that  the  main  body  of  the  chalk 
which  surrounds  Paris  stretches  from  Tours  to  near  Poitiers  (see  the 
annexed  map,  fig.  223.,  in  which  the 
shaded  part  represents  chalk). 

Between  Poitiers  and  La  Rochelle, 
the  space  marked  A  on  the  map  sepa- 
rates two  regions  of  chalk.  This  space 
is  occupied  by  the  Oolite  and  certain 
other  formations  older  than  the  Chalk, 
and  has  been  supposed  by  M.  E.  de 
Beaumont  to  have  formed  an  island  in 
the  cretaceous  sea.  South  of  this  space 
we  again  meet  with  a  formation  which 
we  at  once  recognize  by  its  mineral 
character  to  be  chalk,  although  there 
are  some  places  where  the  rock  becomes 
oolitic.  The  fossils  are,  upon  the 
whole,  very  similar ;  especially  certain 
species  of  the  genera  Spatangus,  Anan- 
chytes,  CidariteSy  Nucultty  Ostrea^  Gry^ 
phaa  {Exoffyra)j  Pecten,  Plagiostoma 
{Lima),  Trigonia^  Catillus  {Inocera- 
mu9)y  and  TerebratulaJ*    But  Ammo^ 

nitesy  as  M.  d'Archiac  observes,  of  which  so  many  species  are  met 
with  in  the  chalk  of  the  north  of  France,  are  scarcely  ever  found 
in  the  southern  region;  while  the  genera  Hamite^  TurrilitCy  and 
Scaphite,  and  perhaps  Belemnite,  are  entirely  wanting. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  forms  are  common  in  the  south  which 
are  rare  or  wholly  unknown  in  the  north  of  France.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  many  ffippurites,  Sphcerulitest  and  other  mem- 


*  Archiac,  sor  la  Form.  Crctacee  da  S.  O.  de  la  France,  Mem.  de  la  Soc  GeoL 
de  France,  torn.  ii. 
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bera  of  that  great  familj  of  moUusca  called  Rudistea  by  Lamarck,  to 
which  nothing  analogous  has  been  discovered  in  the  living  creation, 
but  which  is  quite  characteristic  of  rocks  of  the  Cretaceous  era  in 
the  south  of  France,  Spain,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  other  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean. 


t.  Upprr  I 


The  species  called  Hippurilet  arganisans  (fig.  226.)  is  more  abun- 
dant than  any  other  in  the  South  of  Europe ;  and  the  geologist 
ahonld  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  cast  d,  which  ia  far 
more  common  in  many  compact  marbles  of  the  upper  cretaceous 
period  than  the  shell  itself,  which  has  often  wholly  disappeared. 
The  flutings,  or  smooth,  rounded,  longitudinal  ribs,  representing  the 

•  D'Orblgny'a  Paleontologie  Fran^aUe,  pL  S33. 
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form  of  the  interior,  are  wholly  unlike  the  hippurite  itself,  and  in 
some  individuals,  which  attain  a  great  size  and  length,  are  very  con- 
spicuous. 

Between  the  r^ion  of  chalk  last  mentioned  in  which  Perigueux 
is  situated,  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  space  B  intervenes.  (See  Map, 
p.  221.)  Here  the  tertiary  strata  cover,  and  for  the  most  part  con* 
ceal,  the  cretaceous  rocks,  except  in  some  spots  where  they  have 
been  laid  open  by  the  denudation  of  newer  formations.  In  these 
places  they  are  seen  still  preserving  the  form  of  a  white  chalky  rock, 
which  is  charged  in  part  with  grains  of  green  sand.  Even  as  far 
south  as  Tercis,  on  the  Adour,  near  Dax,  where  I  examined  them  in 
1828,  the  cretaceous  rocks  retain  this  character.  In  that  region 
11.  Grateloup  has  found  in  them  Ananchytes  ovata  (fig.  212.),  and 
other  fossils  of  the  English  chalk,  together  with  Hippurites. 

FLORA  OF   THE   CRETACEOUS  PERIOD. 

Although  the  fossil  plants  of  the  Cretaceous  era  at  present  known 
are  few  in  number,  the  rocks  being  principally  marine,  they  suffice, 
according  to  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  to  show  a  transition  character 
between  the  vegetation  of  the  secondary  and  that  of  the  tertiary 
formations.  The  tertiary  strata,  when  compared  to  the  older  rocks, 
are  marked  by  the  predominance  of  Exogens,  which  now  constitute 
three-fourths  of  the  living  plants  of  the  globe.* 

These  exogens  are  wanting  in  the  secondary  strata  generally,  but 
in  the  Cretaceous  period  they  equal  in  number  the  Gt/mnogens  (  Coni^ 
fertB  and  Cycadece)  which  abounded  so  much  in  the  preceding  Oolitic 
period,  and  disappeared  before  the  Eocene  rocks  were  formed.f  The 
discovery  of  a  tree-fern  in  the  ferruginous  sands  of  the  Lower  Cre- 
taceous group  of  the  department  of  Ardennes  in  France  is  one  of 
many  signs  of  the  contrast  of  the  flora,  and  doubtless  of  the  climate, 
of  this  era  with  that  of  the  Pliocene  and  Modem  periods. 

*  In  thiB  and  subsequent  remarks  on  fossil  plants  I  shall  often  use  Dr.  lindley's 
terms,  as  most  familiar  in  this  country ;  but  as  those  of  M.  A  Bron^iart  are  much 
cited,  it  may  be  useful  to  geologists  to  give  a  table  explaining  the  corresponding 
names  of  groups  so  much  spoken  of  in  pakeontology. 

Brongniart.  LIndley. 

1.  Cryptogamous     am-  Tliallogens.  Lichens,  sea-weeds,  fungu 
phigens,  or  cellular 
cryptogamic. 

2.  Cryptogamous   aero-  Acrogens.  Mosses,  eqniseturos,  ferns,  lyco- 
gens.  podioms — Lepidodeudron. 

3.  Dicotyledonous  gym-        Gymnogens,         Conifers  and  Cycads. 
nospermsL 

4.  Dioot.  Angiosperms.         Exogens.  Compo^itce,  leguminos®,  umbel- 

lifersB,  crucifenc,  heaths,  &c. 
All  native  European  trees  ex- 
cept conifers. 

5.  Monocotyledons.  Endogens.  Palms,     lilies,     aloes,     rushes, 

grasses,  &c. 

t  A.  Brongniart,  Veget  Foss.  Diet.  Univ.  p.  111.  1849. 
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CRETACEOUS  ROCKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

If  we  pass  to  the  American  continent,  we  find  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  a  series  of  sandj  and  argillaceous  beds  wholly  unlike  our 
Upper  Cretaceous  system ;  which,  we  can,  nevertheless,  recognize  as 
referable,  paleontologicallj,  to  the  same  division. 

That  they  were  about  the  same  age  generally  as  the  European  chalk 
and  greensand,  was  the  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Con* 
rad  came  after  their  investigation  of  the  fossils  in  1834.  The  strata 
consist  chiefly  of  greensand  and  green  marl,  with  an  overlying  coral- 
line limestone  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  the  fossils,  on  the  whole, 
agree  most  nearly  with  those  of  the  upper  European  series,  from  the 
Maestricht  beds  to  the  gault  inclusive.  I  collected  sixty  shells  from 
the  New  Jersey  deposits  in  1841  ;  five  of  which  were  identical 
with  European  species  —  Ostrea  larvoy  O.  vesicularisy  Gryphaa 
costatay  Pecten  quinque-costatusy  Belemnites  mucronatus.  As  some 
of  these  have  the  greatest  vertical  range  in  Europe,  they  might  be 
expected  more  than  any  others  to  recur  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe. 
Even  where  the  species  are  different,  the  generic  forms,  such  as  the 
Baculite  and  certain  sections  of  Ammonites,  as  also  the  Inoceramus 
(see  above,  fig.  208.)  and  other  bivalves,  have  a  decidedly  cretaceous 
aspect.  Fifteen  out  of  the  sixty  shells  above  alluded  to,  were 
regarded  by  Professor  Forbes  as  good  geographical  representatives 
of  well-known  cretaceous  fossils  of  Europe.  The  correspondence, 
therefore,  is  not  small,  when  we  reflect  that  the  part  of  the  United 
States  where  these  strata  occur  is  between  3000  and  4000  miles 
distant  from  the  chalk  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  and  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  ten  degrees  in  the  latitude  of  the  places  com- 
pared on  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic* 

Fish  of  the  genera  Lamna,  Galeusy  and  Carcharias  are  common 
to  New  Jersey  and  the  European  cretaceous  rocks.  So  also  is  the 
genus  Mosasaurus  among  reptiles,  and  Pliosaurus  (Owen),  another 
saurian  likewise  obtained  from  the  English  chalk.  From  New 
Jersey  the  cretaceous  formation  extends  southwards  to  North  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Alabama,  cropping  out  at  intervals  from  beneath 
the  tertiary  strata,  between  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the 
Atlantic.  They  then  sweep  round  the  southern  extremity  of  that 
chain,  and  stretch  northwards  again  to  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 
They  have  also  been  traced  far  up  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  275 
English  miles  above  its  mouth,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Leaven- 
worth; and  southwards  to  Texas,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Ferdinand  Roemer ;  so  that  already  the  area  which  they  are  ascer- 
tained to  occupy  in  North  America  may  perhaps  equal  their  extent 
in  Europe.  So  little  do  they  resemble  mineralogically  the  European 
white  chalk,  that  limestone  in  North  America  is,  upon  the  whole,  an 
exception  to  the  rule ;  and,  even  in  Alabama,  where  I  saw  a  calca- 
reous member  of  this  group,  the  marl-stones  are  much  more  like  the 

*  See  a  paper  by  the  author,  Quart  Journ.  GeoL  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  55. 
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English  and  French  Lias  than  any  other  secondary  deposit  of  the 
Old  World. 

At  the  base  of  the  system  in  Alabama  I  found  dense  masses  of 
shingle,  perfectly  loose  and  unconsolidated,  derived  from  the  waste 
of  paleozoic  (or  carboniferous)  rocks,  a  mass  in  no  way  distinguish- 
able, except  by  its  position,  from  ordinary  alluvium,  but  covered  with 
marls  abounding  in  Inocerami. 

In  Texas,  according  to  F.  Romer,  the  chalk  assumes  a  new  litho- 
logical  type,  a  large  portion  of  it  consisting  of  hard  siliceous  lime- 
stone, but  the  organic  remains  leaving  no  doubt  in  regard  to  its  age. 

In  South  America  the  cretaceous  strata  have  been  discovered  in 
Columbia,  as  at  Bogota  and  elsewhere,  containing  Ammonites,  Ha- 
mites,  Inocerami,  and  other  characteristic  shells.* 

In  the  South  of  India,  also,  at  Pondicherry,  Yerdachellum,  and 
Trinconopoly,  Messrs.  Kaye  and  Egerton  have  collected  fossils  be- 
longing to  the  cretaceous  system.  Taken  in  connection  with  those 
from  the  United  States  they  prove,  says  Prof.  £.  Forbes,  that  those 
powerful  causes  which  stamped  a  peculiar  character  on  the  forms  of 
marine  animal  life  at  this  period,  exerted  their  full  intensity  through 
the  Indian,  European,  and  American  seas.f  Here,  as  in  North  and 
South  America,  the  cretaceous  character  can  be  recognized  even  where 
there  is  no  specific  identity  in  the  fossils ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  organic  type  of  those  rocks  in  Europe  and  India  which  succeed 
next  in  the  ascending  and  descending  order,  the  Eocene  and  the 
Oolitic. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

WEALDEN  GBOUP. 

The  Wealden  divisible  into  Weald  Clay,  Hastings  Sand,  and  Forbeck  Beds — In 
tercalated  between  two  marine  fonnadons — Weald  clay  and  Cypris-bearing 
strata — Ignanodon — Hastings  sands — Fossil  fish— Strata  formed  in  shallow 
water — Brackish  water-beds— Upper,  middle,  and  lower  Porbeck — Alternations 
of  brackish  water,  freshwater,  and  land — Dirt-bed,  or  ancient  soil — Distinct 

species  of  fossils  in  each  subdiyision  of  the  Wealden — Lapse  of  time  implied 

Fhints  and  insects  of  Wealden  —  Geographical  extent  of  Wealden — Its  relation 
to  the  cretaceous  and  oolitic  periods — Movements  in  the  earth's  crust  to  which  it 
owed  its  origin  and  submei^nce. 

Beneath  the  cretaceous  rocks  in  the  S.  E.  of  England,  a  freshwater 
formation  is  found,  called  the  Wealden  (see  Nos.  5  and  6.  Map, 
p.  242.),  which,  although  it  occupies  a  small  horizontal  area  in 
Europe,  as  compared  to  the  chalk,  is  neyertheless  of  great  geological 
interest,  not  only  from  its  position,  as  heing  interpolated  between 

•  Proceed.  GeoL  Soc.  iy.  p.  391.  f  See   Forbes,    Quart  OeoL  Joum. 

ToL  I  p.  79. 
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two  great  marine  formations  (Nos.  7.  and  9.  Table,  p.  103.),  but  also 
because  the  imbedded  fossils  indicate  a  grand  succession  of  changes 
in  organic  life,  effected  during  its  accumulation.  It  is  composed  of 
three  minor  divisions,  the  Weald  Clay,  the  Hastings,  and  the  Purbeck 
Beds,  of  which  the  aggregate  thickness  in  some  districts  may  be 
700  or  800  feet ;  but  which  would  be  much  more  considerable,  were 
we  to  add  together  the  extreme  thickness  acquired  by  each  of  them 
in  their  fullest  development 

The  common  name  of  Wealden  was  given  to  the  whole,  because 
it  was  first  studied  in  parts  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  called  the 
Weald  (see  Map,  p.  242.),  and  we  are  indebte^l  to  Dr.  Mantell  for 
having  shown,  in  1822,  in  his  Geology  of  Sussex,  that  the  whole 
group  was  of  fluviatile  origin.  In  proof  of  this  he  called  attention  to 
the  entire  absence  of  Anmionites,  Belemnites,  Terebratulse,  Echinites, 
Corals,  and  other  marine  fossils,  in  the  cretaceous  rocks  above,  and 
in  the  Oolitic  strata  below,  and  to  the  presence  of  Paludinse,  Melanise, 
and  various  fluviatile  shells,  as  well  as  the  bones  of  terrestrial  reptiles 
and  the  trunks  and  leaves  of  land  plants. 


Fig.  M7. 
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Position  of  the  Wealden  between  two  marine  formatloni. 


The  evidence  of  so  unexpected  a  fact  as  the  infra-position  of  a 
dense  mass  of  purely  freshwater  origin  to  a  deep-sea  deposit  (a  phe- 
nomenon with  which  we  have  since  become  familiar,  in  other  chapters 
of  the  earth's  autobiography),  was  received,  at  first,  with  no  small 
doubt  and  incredulity.  But  the  relative  position  of  the  beds  is  un- 
equivocal ;  the  Weald  Clay  being  distinctly  seen  to  pass  beneath  the 
Greensand  in  various  parts  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex ;  and  if  we 
proceed  from  Sussex  westward  to  the  Vale  of  Wardour,  we  there 
again  observe  the  same  formation,  or,  at  least,  the  lower  division  of 
it,  the  Purbeck,  occupying  the  same  relative  position,  and  resting  on 


VateorWudonr. 


Fig.  228. 
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the  Oolite  (see  fig.  228).  Or  if  we  pass  from  the  base  of  the  South 
Downs  in  Sussex,  and  cross  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  we  there  again 
meet  with  the  Wealden  series  reappearing  beneath  the  Greensand, 
and  cannot  doubt  that  the  beds  are  prolonged  subterraneously,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  dotted  lines  in  fig.  229. 
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The  minor  groups  into  which  the  Wealden  has  been  commonlj 
divided  in  EngUnd  are,  as  before  stated,  three,  and  thej  succeed  each 
other  in  the  following  descending  order*: — 

Thickness.  I 

Ist  Weald  Clay,  flometunes  indading  thin  beds  of  sand  and  I 

flhellj  limestone  ------     140  to  280  ft. 

2d.  Hastings  Sand,  in  which  occur  some  clays  and  calcareous 

grits        -  -  -  -  -  -  -400  to  600  ft. 

Sd.  Pnrbeck  Beds»  consisting  of  Tarions  kinds  of  limestones  and  I 

maris     -  -  -  -  -  -  -     150  to  200  ft.  , 

I 

JVeald  Clay. 

The  first  division,  or  Weald  Claj,  is  of  purely  freshwater  origin. 
The  uppermost  beds  are  not  only  conformable,  as  Dr.  Fitton  observes, 
to  the  inferior  strata  of  the  Lower  Greensand,  but  of  similar  mineral 
imposition.  To  explain  this,  we  may  suppose,  that  as  the  delta  of 
a  great  river  was  tranquilly  subsiding,  so  as  to  allow  the  sea  to  en- 
croach upon  the  space  previously  occupied  by  freshwater,  the  river 
stiU  continued  to  carry  down  the  same  sediment  into  the  sea.  In 
confirmation  of  this  view  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  remains  of  the 
Iguanodon  Manielli,  a  gigantic  terrestrial  reptile,  very  characteristic 
of  the  Wealden,  has  been  discovered  near  Maidstone,  in  the  overlying 
Kentish  rag,  or  marine  limestone  of  the  Lower  Greensand.  Hence 
we  may  infer  that  some  of  the  saurians  which  inhabited  the  country 
of  the  great  river  continued  to  live  when  part  of  the  country  had 
become  submerged  beneath  the  sea.  Thus,  in  our  own  times,  we 
may  suppose  the  bones  of  large  alligators  to  be  frequently  entombed 
in  recent  freshwater  strata  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  But  if  part 
of  that  delta  should  sink  down  so  as  to  be  covered  by  the  sea,  marine 
formations  might  begin  to  accumulate  in  the  same  space  where  fresh- 
water beds  had  previously  been  formed ;  and  yet  the  Ganges  might 
still  pour  down  its  turbid  waters  in  the  same  direction,  and  carry 
seaward  the  carcasses  of  the  same  species  of  alligator,  in  which  case 
their  bones  might  be  included  in  marine  as  well  as  in  subjacent  fresh- 
water strata. 

The  Iguanodon,  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell,  has  left  more  of 
its  remains  in  the  Wealden  strata  of  the  south-eastern  counties,  and 
Isle  of  Wight,  than  any  other  genus  of  associated  saurians.  It  was 
an  herbivorous  reptile,  and  regarded  by  Cuvier  as  more  extraordinary 
than  any  with  which  he  was  acquainted ;  for  the  teeth,  though  bearing 
a  great  analogy  to  the  modem  Iguanas  which  now  frequent  the  tro- 
pical woods  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  exhibit  many  striking 
and  important  differences  (see  fig.  230.).     It  appears  that  thej  have 

*  Dr.  Fitton,  GeoL  Trans.  toL  iv.  p.  320.    Second  Series. 
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Fig.  230. 


Fig.  231. 


Pointed  tooth  ofayotmg 
animal.    (MantelL) 


Crown  of  tooth  In  adult, 
worn  down.    (MaateU.) 


been  worn  bj  mastication ;  whereas  the  existing  herbivorous  reptiles 
clip  and  gnaw  off  the  vegetable  productions  on  which  they  feed,  but 
do  not  chew  them.  Their  teeth,  when  worn,  present  an  appearance 
of  having  been  chipped  off,  and  never,  like  the  fossil  teeth  of  the 
Iguanodon,  have  a  flat  ground  surface  (s^  fig.  231.),  resembling 
Teeth  of  Iguanodon.  the  grinders  of  herbivorous 

mammalia.  Dr.  Mantell 
computes  that  the  teeth  and 
bones  of  this  animal  which 
have  passed  under  his  ex- 
amination during  the  last 
twenty  years,  must  have  be- 
longed to  no  less  than 
seventy-one  distinct  indivi- 
duals; varying  in  age  and 
magnitude  from  the  reptile 
just  burst  from  the  egg,  to 
one  of  which  the  femur  measured  24  inches  in  circumference.  Yet 
notwithstanding  that  the  teeth  were  more  numerous  than  any  other 
bones,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  was  not  till  the  relics  of  all  these  indi- 
viduals had  been  found,  that  a  solitary  example  of  part  of  a  jaw-bone 
was  obtained.  More  recently  remains  both  of  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw  have  been  met  with  in  the  Hastings  Beds  in  Tilgate  Forest. 
Their  size  was  somewhat  greater  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  even 
allowing  that  the  tail  was  short,  which  Professor  Owen  infers  from 
the  short  bodies  of  the  caudal  vertebrsB,  Dr.  Mantell  estimates  the 
probable  length  of  some  of  these  saurians  at  between  80  and  40  feet. 
The  largest  femur  yet  found  measures  4  feet  8  inches  in  length,  the 
circumference  of  the  shaft  being  2o  inches,  and  round  the  condyles 
42  inches. 

Occasionally  bands  of  limestone,  called  Sussex  Marble,  occur  in 
the  Weald  Clay,  almost  entirely  composed  of  a  species  of  Paludina 
closely  resembling  the  common  P.  vivipara  of  English  rivers. 

Shells  of  the  Cypris,  an  animal  allied  to  the  Crustacea,  and  before 
mentioned  (p.  31.)  as  abounding  in  lakes  and  ponds,  are  also  plenti- 


Fig.  S32. 


Fig.  283. 


Fig.  234. 


Cgpris 

$piHigera, 

Fitton. 


Cupris  VaUetuis,  Fitton. 
(Cfaba^  Min.  Con.  486.) 


CffpHi  tubercuiata, 
Fitton. 


Fig.  235. 


fully  scattered  through  the  clays  of  the  Wealden, 
sometimes  producing,  like  the  plates  of  mica,  a 
thin  lamination  (see  ^g.  235.).  Similar  cypri- 
ferous  marls  are  found  in  the  lacustrine  tertiary 
beds  of  Auvergne,  and  in  recent  deposits  of  shell- 
marl. 
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HoMtiHgi  Sand*. 

This  middle  division  of  the  Wealden  conBiats  of  sand,  calciferous 
grit,  clay,  and  shale;  the  argillaceous  strata,  notwithstanding  the 
name,  being  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  arenaceous.  The 
calcareouB  sandstone  and  grit  of  Tilgate  Forest,  near  Cuckfield,  in 
which  the  remains  of  the  Iguanodon  and  Hyleosaurus  were  first 
found,  constitute  an  upper  member  of  this  fonnation.  The  white 
"  sand-rock "  of  the  Hastings  cliffs,  about  100  feet  thick,  is  one  of 
the  lower  members  of  the  same.  The  reptiles,  which  are  very  abund- 
ant in  it,  consist  partly  of  saurians,  already  referred  hy  Owen  and 
Mantell  to  eight  genera,  among  which,  besides  those  already  enume- 
rated, we  find  the  Megalosaurus  and  Flesiosaurus.  T'be  Pterodactyl, 
also  a  flying  reptile,  is  met  with  in  the  same  strata,  and  many  re- 
mains of  Testudinata  of  the  genera  Trionyx  and  Emyt,  now  confined 
to  tropical  regions. 

The  fishes  of  the  Wealden  belong  partly  to  the  genera  I^enodus 
and  Hybodu)  (see  figure  of  genus  in  Chapter  XXL),  forms  common 
to  the  Wealden  and  Oolite ;  but  the  teeth  and  scales  of  a  species  of 
Lepidottu  are  most  widely  difi'used  (see  fig.  236.).    The  general  form 


of  these  fish  was  that  of  the  carp  tribe,  although  perfectly  distinct  in 
anatomical  character,  and  more  allied  to  the  pike.  The  whole  body 
was  covered  with  large  rhomboidal  scales,  very  thick,  and  having 
the  exposed  part  eoyercd  with  enamel.  Most  of  the  species  of  this 
genus  are  supposed  to  liave  been  either  river  fish,  or  inhabitants  of 
the  coasts,  having  not  sufficient  powers  of  swimming  to  advance  into 
the  deep  sea. 

The  shells  of  the  Hastings  beds  belong  to  the  genera  Melanoptit, 
Metania,  Pidttdina,  Cyrena,  Ci/elat,  Unto,  and  others,  which  inhabit 
rivers  or  lakes  ;    but  one  band   has 
^^■vn.  been  found  in  Dorsetshire  indicating 

a  brackish  state  of  the  water,  and,  in 
some  places,  even  a  saltness,  like  that 
of  the  sea,  where  the  genera  Corbula 

_  (see  fig.  237.),  Mytitw,  and   Ottna 

c^^-ta^FiBon.  ifagaui,^       "^cur.     At  different   heights  in   the 

Hastings  Sand,  in  the  middle  of  the 

Wealden,  we  find  again  and  again  slabs  of  sandstone  with  a  strong 
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ripple-mark,  and  between  these  sl&bs  beds  of  claj  many  jards  thick. 
Id  Bome  places,  as  at  Stammerbam,  near  Horsham,  there  are  indi- 
cations of  tbis  claj  faaving  been  exposed  so  as  to  dry  and  crack  be- 
fore the  next  layer  was  thrown  down  upon  it.  The  open  cracks  in 
tbe  clay  have  served  ofi  moulds,  of  which  casts  have  been  taken  in 
relief,  and  which  are,  therefore,  seen  on  the  lower  surface  of  tbe 
sandstone  (see  fig.  238.). 


Dsdinldsorilibtf  wndRMMabDDtgiiej'srd  Ii  diuncur. 
Sunimetliuo,  Suikx. 

Near  the  same  place  a  reddish  sandstone  occurs  io  which  are  in- 
numerable traces  of  a  fossil  vegetable,  apparently  Sphenopteru,  the 
J^^  j^  stems  and  brancbea  of  which  are  dis- 

posed as  if  the  plants  were  standing 
erect  on  the  spot  where  they  originally 
grew,  the  sand  having  been  gently  de- 
posited upon  and  around  them ;  and 
similar  appearances  have  been  re- 
marked  in  other  places  in  this  forma- 
tion.* In  the  same  division  also  of 
tbe  Wealden,  at  Cuckfietd,  is  a  bed 
SpAemenmitrmciiii tFiuva),  fnin  HUT  of  gravel  or  conglomerate,  consisting 
™«_"i''.^*l^"'^    .._.         of  water-worn  pebbles  of  quartz  and 

d.  poTtm  oi  UH  uma  DfCDlRnJ.  .  ,  i,    ,    ,  „  ., 

jasper,  witb  rolled  bones  oi  reptiles. 
These  must  have  been  drifW  by  a  current,  probably  in  water  of  no 
great  depth. 

From  such  facts  we  may  infer  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
thickness  of  this  division  of  the  Wealden  (and  the  same  observation 
Applies  to  the  Weald  Clay  and  Furbeck  Beds),  the  whole  of  it  was 
a  deposit  in  water  of  a  moderate  depth,  and  often  extremely  shallow. 
This  idea  may  seem  startling  at  first;  yet  such  would  be  the  natural 
consequence  of  a  gradual  and  continuous  sinking  of  the  ground  in 
an  estuary  or  bay,  into  which  a  great  river  discharged  its  turbid 
waters.  By  each  foot  of  subsidence,  the  fundamental  rock,  such  as 
the  Portland  Oolite,  would  be  depressed  one  foot  farther  from  the 

•  MBiiteU,QeoLi]fS.E.of£tigland,p.S44. 
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surface ;  but  the  bay  would  not  be  deepened,  if  newly  deposited  mud 
and  sand  should  raise  the  bottom  one  foot.  On  the  contrary,  such 
new  strata  of  sand  and  mud  might  be  frequently  laid  dry  at  low 
water,  or  overgrown  for  a  season  by  a  vegetation  proper  to  marshes. 

Purheck  Beds. 

Immediately  below  the  Hastings  Sands  we  find  a  series  of  cal- 
careous slates,  marls,  and  limestones,  called  the  Purbeck  Beds, 
because  well  exposed  to  view  in  the  sea-cliffs  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Purbeck,  especiidly  in  Durlestone  Bay,  near  Swanage.  They  may 
also  be  advantageously  studied  at  Lulworth  Cove  and  the  neigh- 
bouring bays  between  Weymouth  and  Dorchester.  At  Meup's  Bay 
in  particular.  Prof.  E.  Forbes  has  recently  examined  minutely  the 
organic  remains  of  the  three  members  of  the  Purbeck  group,  dis- 
played there  in  a  vertical  section  155  feet  thick.  To  the  information 
previously  supplied  in  the  works  of  Messrs.  Webster,  Fitton,  De  la 
Beche,  Buckland,  and  Mantell,  he  has  made  most  ample  and  import- 
ant additions,  so  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  give  them  at  some 
length,  it  appearing  that  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Purbecks  are 
each  marked  by  peculiar  species  of  organic  remains,  these  again 
being  different,  so  far  as  a  comparison  has  yet  been  instituted,  from 
the  fossils  of  the  overlying  Hastings  Sands  and  Weald  Clay.  This 
result  cannot  fail  to  excite  much  wonder,  and  it  leads  us  to  suspect 
that  the  Wealden  period,  which  many  geologists  have  scarcely 
deigned  to  notice  in  their  classification,  may  comprehend  the  history 
of  a  lapse  of  time  as  great  as  that  of  the  Oolitic  or  Cretaceous  eras 
respectively.* 

Upper  Purheck.  —  The  highest  of  the  three  divisions  is  purely 
freshwater,  the  strata,  about  50  feet  in  thickness,  containing  shells 
of  the  genera  Paludmtiy  PhysOy  Lymneay  Planorbis^  Valvaia,  Cycku, 
and  Unio,  with  cjrprides,  and  fish. 

Middle  Purbeck.  —  To  these  succeed  the  Middle  Purbeck,  about 
30  feet  thick,  the  uppermost  part  of  which  consists  of  freshwater 
limestone,  with  cyprides,  turtles,  and  fish  of  different  species  from 
those  in  the  preceding  strata.  Below  the  limestone  are  brackish 
water-beds  full  of  CyrenOy  and  traversed  by  bands  abounding  in 
Corbuke  and  MelanuB.  These  are  based  on  a  purely  marine  deposit, 
with  Pecteuy  Modioloy  AvictUoy  and  J^reunUy  all  undescribed  shells* 
Below  this,  again,  come  limestones  and  shales,  partly  of  brackish  and 
partly  of  freshwater  origin,  in  which  many  fish,  especially  species  of 
Lepidoius  and  Microdon  radiatuSy  are  found,  and  a  reptile  named 
Macrarkyncus.  Among  the  mollusks,  a  remarkable  ribbed  Melania 
of  the  section  CkUirOy  occurs. 

Immediately  below  is  the  great  and  conspicuous  stratum,  12  feet 
thick,  long  familiar  to  geologists  under  the  local  name  of  *'  Cinder- 
bed,**  formed  of  a  vast  accuiyulation  of  shells  of  Ostrea  dUiorta 

*  **  On  the  Dorsetshire  Pnrbec W  by  IVof.  E.  Forbes,  Edlnb.  Brit  Assoc,  Aug. 
1850. 
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'^  ^  (fig.  240.)    In  the  uppermost  part  of  this  bed  Mr. 

FiM'bes  discovered  the  first  echiDoderm  as  yet 
known  in  the  Furbeck  series,  a  species  of  Hemi' 
cidariSf  a  genus  characteristic  of  the  Oolitic  pe- 
riod. It  was  accompanied  bj  a  species  of  Ptma. 
^Ot^^dSHrta.  Below  the  Cinder-bed  freshwater  strata  are  again 
cioder.bed.  seen,  filled  in  many  places  with  species  of  CyprU^ 
ValvatOy  PaludinOj  Planorbis^  Lymnea,  PhysOy  and  Cydas,  all  differ- 
ent from  any  we  had  previously  seen  above.  Thick  siliceous  beds  of 
chert,  filled  with  these  fossils,  occur  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preserva- 
tion, often  converted  into  chalcedony.  Among  these  Mr.  Forbes 
met  with  gyrogonites  (the  spore  vesicles  of  Charte),  plants  never  before 
discovered  in  rocks  older  than  the  Eocene.  Again,  beneath  these 
freshwater  strata,  a  very  thin  band  of  greenish  shales,  with  marine 
shelb  and  impressions  of  leaves,  like  those  of  a  large  Zostera,  suc- 
ceeds, formiog  the  base  of  the  Middle  Furbeck. 

Lower  Purbeck.  —  Beneath  the  thin  marine  band  last  mentioned, 
purely  freshwater  marls  occur,  containing  species  of  CypriSy  Valvata, 
and  JLymneOf  different  from  those  of  the  Middle  Furbeck.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  the  Inferior  division,  which  is  about  80  feet  thick. 
Below  the  marls  are  seen  more  than  30  feet  of  brackish-water  beds, 
at  Meups  Bay,  abounding  in  a  species  of  Serpula^  allied  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  Serpula  coacervitesy  found  in  the  Wealden  of  Hano- 
ver. There  are  also  shells  of  the  genus  Rissoa  (of  the  subgenus 
Hydrobia\  and  a  little  Cardium  of  the  subgenus  Protocardium^  in 
the  same  beds,  together  with  Cypris.  Some  of  the  cypris-bearing 
shales  are  strangely  contorted  and  broken  up,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Isle  of  Furbeck.  The  great  dirt-bed,  or  vegetable  soil  containing  the 
roots  and  stools  of  Cycadea,  which  I  shall  presently  describe,  under- 
lies these  marls,  resting  upon  the  lowest  freshwater  limestone,  a  rock 
about  8  feet  thick,  containing  Cyclades,  Valvata^  and  LymneOy  of  the 
same  species  as  those  of  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Lower  Furbeck. 
This  rock  rests  upon  the  top  beds  of  the  Fortland  stone,  which  is 
purely  marine,  and  between  which  and  the  Furbecks  there  is  no 
passage. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  varied  successions  of  beds  enu- 
merated in  the  above  list,  is  that  called  by  the  quarrymen  *'  the  dirt,** 
or  <*  black  dirt,"  which  was  evidently  an  ancient  vegetable  soil.  It 
is  from  12  to  18  inches  thick,  is  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  colour,  and 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  earthy  lignite.  Through  it  are  dis- 
persed rounded  fragments  of  stone,  from  3  to  9  inches  in  diameter, 
in  such  numbers  that  it  almost  deserves  the  name  of  gravel.  Many 
silicified  trunks  of  coniferous  trees,  and  the  remains  of  plants  allied 
to  Zamia  and  Cycas,  are  buried  in  this  dirt-bed  (see  figure  of  living 
ZamiUy  fig.  241.) 

These  plants  must  have  become  fossil  on  the  spots  where  they  grew. 
The  stumps  of  the  trees  stand  erect  for  a  height  of  from  1  to  3  feet, 
and  even  in  one  instance  to  6  feet,  with  their  roots  attached  to  the 
soil  at  about  the  same  distances  from  one  another  as  the  trees  in  a 
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modern  forest.!  The  carbonaceous  matter  is  most  abandant  im- 
mediately arouDd  the  stumps,  and  round  the  remains  of  fossil 
Cycadea.X 

Besides  the  upright  stumps  aboTe  mentioned,  the  dirt-bed  contains 
the  stems  of  silicified  trees  laid  prostrate.  These  are  partly  sunk 
into  the  black  eartli,  and  partly  enveloped  by  a  calcareous  slate  which 
covers  the  dirt-bed.  The  fragments  of  the  prostrate  trees  are  rarely 
more  than  3  or  4  feet  in  length  ;  but  by  joining  many  of  them  toge- 
ther, trunks  have  been  restored,  having  a  length  from  the  root  to  the 
branches  of  from  20  to  23  feet,  the  stems  being  undivided  for  17  or 
20  feet,  and  then  forked.  The  diameter  of  these  near  the  roots  is 
about  1  foot.§  Boot-shaped  cavities  were  observed  by  Professor 
Henslow  to  descend  from  the  Iwttom  of  the  dirt-bed  into  the  subja- 
cent freshwater  stone,  which,  though  now  solid,  must  have  been  io 
a  soft  and  penetrable  state  when  the  trees  grew.! 

The  thiu  layers  of  calcareous  slate  (fig.  242.)  were  evidently  de- 
posited tranquilly,  and  would  have  been  horizontal  but  for  the  pro- 


.  frnboito-  twdi  of  tbe  Lowar 


S«cllin]liiliI«ofFonbiid,  DonM.    (Buckluduid  DaUBacbt.) 

trusion  of  the  stumps  of  the  trees,  wound  the  top  of  each  of  which 
they  form  hemispherical  ooncretions. 

•  Sea  Flinder'i  Voyage.  g  BncUand  ud  De  b  Beche,  Q«L 

t  Mr,  Webster  firat  noticed  lie  erect  TrauL,  Becood  Serie«,  toL  iv.  p.  16.   Mr. 

pomtion  of  the  tree*  and  deecribed  the  Fortes  h«  uceruined  thst  the  sabjaccut 

^Dirt-bed.  rock  is  a  freshwater  limeWone,  and  Dot  a 

I  Filton,  OeoL  Trans.,  Sectnid  Series,  portion  of  the  Ponlsnd  ooht&  as  ma 

Td.  iv,  pp.  220,  aai.  previonslv  imsgincd. 

S  Fiuoii,ibid. 
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The  dirt-bed  is  by  no  means  coofined  to  the  ielaiid  of  Portland, 
where  it  has  been  most  carefully  studied,  but  is  seen  in  the  same 
relative  positioa  in  the  clifia  east  of  Lulworth  Cove,  ia  Dorsetshire, 
where,  as  the  strata  have  been  disturbed,  and  are  now  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  45°,  the  stumps  of  the  trees  ore  also  inclined  at  the  same 
angle  in  an  opposite  direction  — a  beanUful  illustration  of  a  change 
in  the  position  of  beds  originally  horizontal  (see  fig.  243.)-    Traces 


SRtlon  la  cllir  (Ht  af  Lulimrtta  Con.    (BiickUDd  ud  Dt  U  Beche.) 

of  the  dirt-bed  have  also  been  observed  by  Dr-Backlaod,  abont  two 
miles  north  of  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire ;  and  by  Dr.  Fitton,  in  the 
clifia  of  the  Boulonnois,  on  the  French  coast ;  but,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, this  freshwater  deposit  is  of  limited  extent  when  compared  to 
moat  marine  formations. 

From  the  facta  above  described,  we  may  infer,  first,  that  the 
superior  beds  of  the  Oolite,  called  "  the  Portland,"  which  are  full  of 
marine  shells,  were  overspread  with  flaviatile  mud,  which  became 
dry  land,  and  covered  by  a  forest,  throughout  a  portion  of  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  south  of  England,  the  climate  being  such  as 
to  admit  the  growth  of  the  Zamia  and  Cyetu.  2dly.  This  land 
at  length  sank  down  and  was  submerged  with  its  forests  beneath  a 
body  of  fresh  water,  from  which  sediment  was  thrown  down  envelop- 
ing fluviatile  shells.  3dly.  The  regular  and  uniform  preservation 
of  this  thin  bed  of  black  earth  over  a  distance  of  many  miles,  shows 
tfiat  the  change  from  dry  land  to  the  state  of  a  freshwater  lake  or 
estuary,  was  not  accompanied  by  any  violent  denudation,  or  rush  of 
water,  since  the  loose  black  earth,  together  with  the  trees  which  lay 
prostrate  on  its  surface,  must  inevitably  have  been  swept  away  hf^ 
any  such  violent  catastrophe  then  taken  place. 

The  dirt-bed  has  been  described  above  in  its  most  simple  form, 
but  in  some  sections  the  appearances  ore  more  complicated.  The 
forest  of  the  dirt-bed  was  not  everywhere  the  first  vegetation  which 
grew  in  this  region.  Two  other  beds  of  carbonaceous  clay,  one  of 
tbem  containing  Cj/cadea,  in  an  upright  position,  have  been  found 
below  it,  and  one  above  it*,  which  implies  other  oscillations  in  the 
level  of  the  same  ground,  and  it3  alternate  occupation  by  land  and 
water  more  than  once. 

•  E.  Forbc*,  iUd. 
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Table  shovnng 
formed^  from 
clunvcy  in  the 

1.  Marine 

2.  Freshwater 

3.  Freshwater 
Brackish 
Freshwater 

4.  Freshwater 

5.  Freshwater 
Brackish 
Marine 
Brackish 
Marine 
Freshwater 
Marine 


the  changes  of  medium  in  which  the  strata  were 
the  Lower   Greensand  to  the  Portland  Stone  tit- 
south-east  of  England. 

Lower  greensand. 
Weald  claj. 


Hastings  sand. 
Upper  Purbeck. 

Middle  Forbeck. 


6.  Freshwater 
Brackish 
Land 
Freshwater 
Land  (dirt-bed) 
Freshwater 
Land 

Freshwater 
liand 
Freshwater 

7.  Marine 


*  Lower  Porbeck. 


Portland  stone. 


The  annexed  tabular  view  will  enable  the  reader  to  take  in  at  a 
glance  the  successive  changes  from  sea  to  river,  and  from  river  to 
sea,  or  from  these  again  to  a  state  of  land,  which  have  occurred  in 
this  part  of  England  between  the  Cretaceous  and  Oolitic  periods. 
That  there  have  been  at  least  four  changes  in  the  species  of  testacea 
during  the  deposition  of  the  Wealden,  seems  to  follow  from  the  ob- 
servations recently  made  bj  Mr.  Forbes,  so  that,  should  we  hereafter 
find  the  signs  of  manj  more  alternate  occupations  of  the  same  area 
bj  different  elements,  it  is  no  more  than  we  might  expect.  Even 
during  a  small  part  of  a  zoological  period,  not  sufficient  to  allow  time 
for  manj  species  to  die  out,  we  find  that  the  same  area  has  been  laid 
dry,  and  then  submerged,  and  then  again  laid  dry,  as  in  the  deltas  of 
the  Po  and  Granges,  the  history  of  which  has  been  brought  to  light 
by  Artesian  borings.*  We  also  know  that  similar  revolutions  have 
occurred  within  the  present  century  (1819)  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus 
in  Cutchf,  where  land  has  been  laid  permanently  under  the  waters 
both  of  the  river  and  sea,  without  its  soil  or  shrubs  having  been 
swept  away.  Even,  independently  of  any  vertical  movements  of  the 
ground,  we  see  in  the  principal  deltas,  such  as  that  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, that  the  sea  extends  its  salt  waters  annually  for  many  months 
over  considerable  spaces,  which,  at  other  seasons,  are  occupied  by 
the  river  during  its  inundations. 

It  will  be  observed  that*  the  division  of  the  Purbecks  into  upper, 
middle,  and  lower,  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Forbes,  strictly  on  the 
principle  of  the  entire  distinctness  of  the  species  of  organic  remains 
which  they  include.  The  lines  of  demarcation  are  not  lines  of  dis- 
turbance, nor  indicated  by  any  striking  physical  characters  or  mineral 
changes.  The  features  which  attract  the  eye  in  the  Purbecks,  such 
as  the  dirt-beds,  the  dislocated  strata  at  Lulworth,  and  the  Cinder- 
bed,  do  not  indicate  any  breaks  in  the  distribution  of  organized 
beings.  *^  The  causes  which  led  to  a  complete  change  of  life  three 
times  during  the  deposition  of  the  freshwater  and  brackish  strata 
must,"  says  this  naturalist,  ''be  sought  for,  not  simply  in  either  a 

*  See  Principles  of  GeoL,    8th  ed.        f  Ibid.  p.  443. 
pp.  260—268, 
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rapid  or  a  sudden  change  of  their  area  into  land  or  aea,  bat  in  the 
great  lapse  of  time  which  intervened  between  the  epochs  of  depoaition 
at  certain  periods  during  their  formation," 

Each  dirt-bed  may,  do  doubt,  be  the  memorial  of  many  thoneand 
years  or  centuries,  because  we  find  that  2  or  3  feet  of  vegetable  soil 
is  the  only  monument  which  many  a  tropical  forest  has  left  of  its 
existence  ever  since  the  ground  on  which  it  now  stands  was  first 
covered  with  its  shade.  Yet,  even  if  we  imagined  the  fossil  soils  of 
the  Lower  Purbeck  to  represent  as  many  ages,  we  need  not  expect 
on  that  account  to  find  them  constituting  the  lines  of  separation 
between  successive  strata  characterized  by  different  zoological  types. 
The  preservation  of  a  layer  of  vegetable  soil,  when  in  the  act  of  being 
submerged,  must  be  regarded  as  a  rare  exception  to  a  general  Tule> 
It  is  of  so  perishable  a  nature,  that  it  must  usually  be  carried  away 
by  the  denuding  waves  or  currents  of  the  sea  or  by  a  river ;  and 
many  dirt-beds  were  probably  formed  in  succession,  and  annihilated 
in  the  Wealdeo,  besides  those  few  which  now  remain. 

The  plants  of  the  Wealden,  so  far  as  onr  knowledge  extends  at 
present,  consist  chiefly  of  Ferns,  Conifene  (see  fig.  244.),  and  CycadesB, 
Fig.  Ml.  without  any  exogens;  the  whole  more  allied  to 

the  Oolitic  than  to  the  Cretaceous  vegetation,  al- 
though some  of  the  species  seem  to  be  common  to 
the  chalk.     Both  the  vertebrate  and  invertebrate 
animals  indicate,  in  like  manner,  a  relation^p  to 
both  these  periods,  though  a  nearer  affinity  to  the 
Oolitic.      Mr.  Brodie   has  found   the  remains   of 
beetles  and  several  insects  of  the  bomopterons  and 
Cone  from  Die  bie  o(    tnchopteroos  orders,  some  of  which  now  live  on 
i^DSiiS^°oMiie    P^*^**!  "''6  those   of  the  Wealden,  while  other* 
Hoiiueu.  (rittoo.)    hover  over  the  surface  of  our  present  rivers.     But 
no  bones  of  mammalia  have  been  met  with  among  those  of  land- 
reptiles.     Yet,  as  the  reader  will  learn,  in  Chapter  XX.,  that  the  relics 
of  marsupial  quadrupeds  have  been  detected  in  still  older  beds,  and, 
as  it  was  so  long  before  a  single  portion  of  the  jaw  of  an  iguanodon 
was  met  with  in  the  Tilgate  quarries  (see  p.  228.),  we  need  by  no 
means  despair  of  discovering  hereafter  some  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  warm-blooded  qnadrupeds  at  this  era.     It  is,  at  least,  too 
soon  to  infer,  on  mere  negative  evidence,  that  the  mammalia  were 
foreign  to  this  fauna. 

In  regard  to  the  geographical  extent  of  the  Wealden,  it  cannot  be 
accurately  laid  down ;  because  so  much  of  it  is  concealed  beneath 
the  newer  marine  formations.  It  has  been  traced  about  200  English 
miles  from  west  to  east,  from  Lulworth  Cove  to  near  Boulogne,  in 
France ;  and  about  220  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east,  from 
Whitchurch,  in  Buckinghamshire,  to  Beauvais,  in  France.  If  the 
formation  be  continuous  throughout  this  space,  which  is  very  doubt- 
ful, it  does  not  follow  that  the  whole  was  contemporaneous ;  because, 
in  all  likelihood,  the  physical  geography  of  the  region  underwent 
frequent  change  thi-oughout  the  whole  period,  and  the  estuary  may 
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have  altered  its  form,  and  even  shifted  its  place.  Dr.  Danker,  of 
Cassely  and  H.  von  Mejer,  in  an  excellent  monograph  on  the  Weal- 
dens  of  Hanover  and  Westphalia,  have  shown  that  they  correspond 
so  closely,  not  only  in  their  fossils,  but  also  in  their  mineral  cha- 
racters, with  the  English  series,  that  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to 
refer  the  whole  to  one  great  delta.  Even  then,  the  magnitude  of  the 
deposit  may  not  exceed  that  of  many  modern  rivers.  Thus,  the 
delta  of  the  Quorra  or  Niger,  in  Africa,  stretches  into  the  interior 
for  more  than  170  mile%  and  occupies,  it  is  supposed,  a  space  of  more 
than  300  miles  along  the  coast,  thus  forming  a  surface  of  more 
than  25,000  square  miles,  or  equal  to  about  one  half  of  England.* 
Besides,  we  know  not,  in  such  casesj  how  far  the  fluviatile  sediment 
and  organic  r^nains  of  the  river  and  the  land  may  be  carried  out 
from  the  coast>  and  spread  over  the  bed  of  the  sea.  I  have  shown, 
when  treating  of  the  Mississippi,  that  a  more  ancient  delta,  including 
species  of  shells,  such  as  now  inhabit  Louisiana,  has  been  upraised, 
and  made  to  occupy  a  wide  geographical  area,  while  a  newer  delta  is 
forming')';  and  the  possibility  of  such  movements,  and  their  effects^ 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  when  we  speculate  on  the  origin  of  the 
Wealden. 

If  it  be  asked  where  the  continent,  was  placed  from  the  ruins  of 
which  the  Wealden  strata  were  derived,  and  by  the  drainage  of 
which  a  great  river  was  fed,  we  are  half  tempted  to  speculate  on  the 
former  existence  of  the  Atlantis  of  Plato.  The  story  of  the  sub- 
mergence of  an  ancient  continent,  however  fabulous  in  history^  must 
have  been  true  again  and  again  as  a  geological  event. 

The  real  difficulty  consists  in  the  persistence  of  a  large  hydro- 
graphical  basin,  from  whence  a  great  body  of  fresh  water  was  poured 
into  the  sea,  precisely  at  a  period  when  the  neighbouring  area  of  the 
Wealden  was  gradually  going  downwards  1000  feet  or  more  perpen- 
dicularly. K  the  adjoining  land  participated  in  the  movement,  how 
could  it  escape  being  submerged,  or  how  could  it  retain  its  size  and 
altitude  so  as  to  continue  to  be  the  source  of  such  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  fresh  water  and  sediment  ?  In  answer  to  this  question, 
we  are  fairly  entitled  to  suggest  that  the  neighbouring  land  may 
have  been  stationary,  or  may  even  have  undergone  a  contempora- 
neous slow  upheaval.  There  may  have  been  an  ascending  move- 
ment in  one  region,  and  a  descending  one  in  a  contiguous  parallel 
zone  of  country ;  just  as  the  northern  part  of  Scandinavia  is  now 
rising,  while  the  middle  portion  (that  south  of  Stockholm)  is  un- 
moved, and  the  southern  extremity  in  Scania  is  sinking,  or  at 
least  has  sunk  within  the  historical  period.^  We  must,  nevertheless, 
conclude,  if  we  adopt  the  above  hypothesis,  that  the  depression  of 
the  land  became  general  throughout  a  large  part  of  Europe  at  the 
close  of  the  Wealden  period,  a  subsidence  which  brought  in  the  cre- 
taceous ocean. 

*  Fitton,  GeoL  of  Hastings,  p.  58. ;        %  See  the  Authoi^s  Annivers.  Address, 

who  cites  Lander^s  Travela  Oeol.  Soc.   1850,  Qaart  GeoL  Joum. 

t  See  above,  p.  85. ;  and  Second  Visit  vol  vi  p.  52. 
to  the  U.  S.  ToL  ii  chap,  xxxiv. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

DENUDATION  OF   THE  CHALK  AND  WEALDEN. 

Physical  geography  of  certain  districts  composed  of  Cretaceous  and  Wealden  strata 
— Lines  of  inland  chalk-clii!s  on  the  Seine  in  Normandy — Oatstanding  pillars 
and  needles  of  chalk — Denudation  of  the  chalk  and  Wealden  in  Surrey,  Kent, 
and  Sussex — Chalk  once  continuous  from  the  North  to  the  South  Downs — 
Anticlinal  axis  and  parallel  ridges — Longitudinal  and  transverse  valleys — Chalk 
escarpments — Rise  and  denudation  of  the  strata  gradual — Ridges  formed  by 
harder,  valleys  by  softer  beds  —  Why  no  alluvium,  or  wreck  of  the  chalk,  in  the 
central  district  of  the  Weald — At  what  periods  the  Weald  valley  was  denuded — 
Land  has  most  prevailed  where  denudation  has  been  greatest — Elephant  bed, 
Brighton. 

All  the  fossiliferous  formations  maj  be  studied  by  the  geologist  ia 
two  distinct  points  of  view :  first,  in  reference  to  their  position  in 
the  series,  their  mineral  character  and  fossils;  and,  secondly,  in 
regard  to  their  physical  geography,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  now 
enter,  as  mineral  masses,  into  the  external  structure  of  the  earth ;  form- 
ing the  bed  of  lakes  and  seas,  or  the  surface  and  foundation  of  hills 
and  valleys,  plains  and  table-lands.  Some  account  has  already  been 
given  on  the  first  head  of  the  Tertiary,  the  Cretaceous,  and  Wealden 
strata ;  and  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider  certain  features  in  the 
physical  geography  of  these  groups  as  they  occur  in  parts  of  England 
and  France. 

The  hills  composed  of  white  chalk  in  the  S.  E.  of  England  have  a 
smooth  rounded  outline,  and  being  usually  in  the  state  of  sheep 
pastures,  are  free  from  trees  or  hedgerows ;  so  that  we  have  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  how  the  valleys  by  which  they  are  drained 
ramify  in  all  directions,  and  become  wider  and  deeper  as  they  descend. 
Although  these  valleys  are  now  for  the  most  part  dry,  except  during 
heavy  rains  and  the  melting  of  snow,  they  may  have  been  due  to 
aqueous  denudation,  as  explained  in  the  sixth  chapter ;  having  been 
excavated  when  the  chalk  emerged  gradually  from  the  sea.  This 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  long  lines  of 
inland  clifis,  in  which  the  strata  are  cut  off  abruptly  in  steep  and 
often  vertical  precipices.  The  true  nature  of  such  escarpments  is 
nowhere  more  obvious  than  in  parts  of  Normandy,  where  the  river 
Seine  and  its  tributaries  flow  through  deep  winding  valleys,  hollowed 
out  of  chalk  horizontally  stratified.  Thus,  for  example,  if  we  follow 
the  Seine  for  a  distance  of  about  30  miles  from  Andelys  to  Elboeuf, 
we  find  the  valley  flanked  on  both  sides  by  a  steep  slope  of  chalk, 
with  numerous  beds  of  flint,  the  formation  being  laid  open  for  a 
thickness  of  about  250  and  300  feet.  Above  the  chalk  is  an  over- 
lying mass  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  from  30  to  100  feet  thick.  The 
two  opposite  slopes  of  the  hills  a  and  6,  where  the  chalk  appears  at 
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the  surface,  are  from  2  to  4  miles  apart,  and  they  are  often  perfeclljr 
smooth  and  even,  like  the  steepest  of  our  downs  in  England  ;  but  at 
manj  points  they  are  broken  \>y  one,  two,  or  more  ranges  of  vertical, 
and  even  overhanging  clifis  of  bare  white  chalk  with  flints.  At  some 
points  detached  needles  and  pinnacles  stand  in  the  line  of  the  cliffs,  or 
in  front  of  them,  as  at  c,  flg.  245.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
at  Andeljs,  one  range,  about  2  miles  long,  is  seen,  vu-Ting  from  50  to 
100  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  baring  its  continuity  broken  by 
a  number  of  dry  valleys  or  coombs,  in  one  of  which  occurs  a  detach^ 
rock  or  needle,  called  the  Tete  d'Homme  (see  dgs.  246,  247.).  The 
top  of  this  rock  presents  a  precipitous  face  towards  every  point  of  the 
compass ;  its  vertical  height  being  more  than  20  feet  on  the  side  of 
the  downs,  and  40  towards  the  Seine,  the  average  diameter  of  the 
pillar  being  36  feet.  Its  composition  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  lai^er 
clifl^  in  its  neighbourhood,  namely,  white  chalk,  having  occasionally 
a  crystaUine  texture  like  marble,  with  layers  of  flint  in  nodules  and 
tabular  masses.  The  flinty  beds  often  project  in  relief  4  or  5  feet 
beyoud  the  white   chalk,  which  is  generally  in  a  state  of  slow  de- 
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composition,  either  exfoliating  or  being  covered  with  white  powder, 
like  the  chidk  cliffs  on  the  English  coast ;  and,  as  in  them,  this  super- 
ficial powder  contains  in  some  places  common  salt. 

Other  cliffs  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  opposite 
Toumedos,  between  Andelys  and  Pont  de  I'Arcbe,  where  the  preci- 
pices are  from  50  to  80  feet  high :  several  of  their  summits  terminate 
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in  pinnacles ;  and  one  of  them,  in  particular,  is  bo  completely  de- 
tached as  to  present  a  perpendicnlar  face  50  feet  high  towards  the 
sloping  down.  On  these  cliffB  several  ledges  are  seen,  which  mark 
BO  many  levels  at  which  the  waves  of  the  eea  may  be  supposed  to  have 
encroached  for  a  long  period.  At  a  BtlU  greater  height,  immediately 
above  the  top  of  this  range,  are  three  much  smaller  difis,  each  about 
4  feet  high,  with  as  many  iaterrening  terraces,  which  are  continued 
Bo  as  to  sweep  in  a  semicircular  form  round  an  adjoining  coomb,  like 
those  ia  Sicily  before  described  (p.  76.). 

ir  wa  then  descend  the  javer  from  VatteviUe  to  a  place  called  Senne- 
ville,  we  meet  with  a  singular  needle  about  50  feet  high,  perfectly 
isolated  on  the  escarpment  of  chalk  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  (see 
fig.  248.).     Another  conspicuous  range  of  inland  cliffi  is  situated 

Fi(.  M>.  rig.  no. 


about  12  miles  below  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  beginning  at 
Elbceuf,  and  comprehending  the  Roches  d'Orival  (see  flg.  249.). 
Like  those  before  described,  it  has  an  irregular  surface,  often  over- 
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hanging,  and  with  beda  of  flint  projecting  sereral  feet.  Like  them, 
also,  it  exhibits  a  whit«  powdery  Eurface,  and  consists  entirely  of 
horizontal  chalk  with  flints.  It  is  40  miles  inland,  its  height,  in 
fiome  parts,  exceeding  200  feet,  and  its  hase  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Seine.  It  is  broken,  in  one  place,  by  a  pyramidal  mass  or 
needle,  200  feet  high,  called  the  Roche  de  Pignon,  which  stands  out 
about  25  feet  in  front  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  main  cliffs,  with 
which  it  is  united  by  a  narrow  ridge  about  40  feet  lower  than  its 
summit  (see  fig.  250.).  Like  the  detached  rocks  before  mentioned  at 
ng.  190. 


i<  Uixha  de  Flfncm,  ■■ 


Senneville,  VattCTille,  and  Andelya,  it  may  bo  compared  to  those 
needles  of  chalk  which  occur  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  as  well  as  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  Furbeck*  (eee  fig.  251.). 


Mndltuid  Archor  EtieUt,  In  Ihe  chalk  cllM  of  NonuDdir. 
Halfhlof  AnhlOOIM.    (Fwr-)! 

The  foregoing  deBcription  and  drawings  will  show,  that  the  evidence 
of  certain  escarpments  of  the  chalk  having  been  originally  sea-cliffs, 
is  far  more  full  and  satisfactory  in  France  tban  in  England.  If  it  he 
asked  why,  in  the  interior  of  our  own  country,  we  meet  with  no 
ranges  of  precipices  equally  vertical  and  overhanging,  and  no  isolated 
pillars  or  needles,  we  may  reply  that  the  greater  hardness  of  the 
chalk  in  Normandy  may,  no  doubt,  be  the  chief  cause  of  this  dif- 

*  An  account  of  iheae  clifik  was  read        f  Seioe'liilerienre,  p.  142.   and  pL  6. 
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ference.  But  the  frequent  absence  oCtil  signs  of  littoral  denodatiaa 
in  the  vallti^  of  the  Seine  itself  ia  a  negative  fact  of  afar  more  striking 
and  perplexing  character.  The  tiff's,  after  being  almost  continooas 
for  miles,  are  then  wholly  wanting  for  much  greater  distance^  being 
replaced  bj  a  green  sloping  down,  although  the  beds  remain  of  the 
same  composition,  and  are  equally  horizontal ;  and  although  we  may 
feel  assured  that  the  manner  of  the  upheaval  of  the  land,  whether 
intermittent  or  not,  must  have  been  the  same  at  those  intermediate 
points  where  no  cliffs  exist,  as  at  others  where  the;  are  so  fully  de- 
Teloped.  But,  in  order  to  explain  such  apparent  anomalies,  the 
reader  must  refer  again  to  the  theory  of  denudation,  as  expounded  in 
the  6th  chapter ;  where  it  was  shown,  first,  that  the  undermining 
force  of  the  waves  and  marine  currents  varies  greatly  at  different 
parts  of  every  coast ;  secondly,  that  precipitous  rocks  have  often  de- 
composed and  crumbled  down ;  aud  thirdly,  that  many  terraces  and 
small  cliffs  may  now  lie  concealed  beneath  a  talus  of  detrital  matter. 
Denudation  of  the  Weald  Valley. — No  district  is  better  fitted  to 
illustrate  the  manner  in  which  a  great  series  of  strata  may  have  been 
npheaved  and  gradually  denuded  than  the  country  intervening  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  Downs.  This  region,  of  which  a  ground 
plan  is  given  in  the  accompanying  map  (fig.  252.),  comprises  within 
it  the  whole  of  Sussex,  and  parts  of  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  Hampshire.  The  space  in  which  the  formations  older  ttian  the 
White  Chalk,  or  those  from  the  Gault  to  the  Hastings  sand  inclu- 
sive, crop  out,  is  bounded  everywhere  by  a  great  escarpment  of 
chalk,  which  is  continued  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel  in  the 
Bas  Boulonnais  in  France,  where  it  forms  the  semicircular  boun- 
dary of  a  tract  in  which  older  strata  also  appear  at  the  surface.  The 
whole  of  this  district  may  therefore  he  considered  geologically  as 
one  and  the  same. 
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The  space  here  inclosed  within  the  escarpment  of  the  chalk  affords 
an  example  of  what  has  been  sometimes  called  a  **  valley  of  eleva- 
tion ••  (more  properly  "  of  denudation  *•) ;  where  the  strata,  partially 
removed  by  aqueous  excavation,  dip  away  on  all  sides  from  a  central 
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axis.  Thus,  it  is  supposed  that  the  area  now  occupied  hy  the 
Hastings  sand  (No.  6.)  was  once  covered  by  the  Weald  clay  (No.  5.\ 
and  this  again  by  the  Greensand  (Na  4.),  and  this  by  the  Gault 
(No.  3.)  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  Chalk  (No.  2.)  extended  originally  over 
the  whole  space  between  the  North  and  the  South  Downs.  This 
theory  will  be  better  understood  by  consulting  the  annexed  diagram 
(fig.  254.,  where  the  dark  lines  represent  what  now  remains,  and  the 
fainter  ones  those  portions  of  rock  which  are  believed  to  have  been 
carried  away. 

At  each  end  of  the  diagram  the  tertiary  strata  (No.  1.)  are  ex- 
hibited reposing  on  the  chalk.  In  the  middle  are  seen  the  Hastings 
sands  (No.  6.),  forming  an  anticlinal  axis,  on  each  side  of  which  the 
other  formations  are  arranged  with  an  opposite  dip.  It  has  been 
necessary,  however,  in  order  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  different 
formations,  to  exaggerate  the  proportional  height  of  each  in  compa- 
rison to  its  horizontal  extent ;  and  a  tme  scale  is  tiierefore  subjoined 
in  another  diagram  (fig.  254.),  in  order  to  correct  the  erroneous 
impression  which  might  otherwise  be  made  on  the  reader's  mind. 
In  this  section  the  distance  between  the  North  and  South  Downs  is 
represented  to  exceed  forty  miles ;  for  the  Valley  of  the  Weald  is 
here  intersected  in  its  longest  diameter,  in  the  direction  of  a  line 
between  Lewes  and  Maidstone. 

Through  the  central  portion,  then,  of  the  district  supposed  to  be 
denuded  runs  a  great  anticlinal  line,  having  a  direction  nearly  east 
and  west,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  beds  5,  4,  3,  and  2,  crop  out  in 
succession.  But,  although,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  this  region  more  intelligible,  the  central  line  of  elevation  has 
alone  been  introduced,  as  in  the  diagrams  of  Smith,  Mantell,  Cony- 
beare,  and  others,  geologists  have  always  been  well  aware  that  nume- 
rous minor  lines  of  dislocation  and  flexure  run  parallel  to  the  great 
central  axis. 

In  the  central  area  of  the  Hastings  sand  the  strata  have  under- 
gone the  greatest  displacement ;  one  fault  being  known,  where  the 
vertical  shift  of  a  bed  of  calcareous  grit  is  no  less  than  60  fathoms.* 
Much  of  the  picturesque  scenery  of  this  district  arises  from  the  depth 
of  the  narrow  valleys  and  ridges  to  which  the  sharp  bends  and  frac- 
tures of  the  strata  have  given  rise ;  but  it  is  also  in  part  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  excavating  power  exerted  by  water,  especially  on  the 
interstratified  argillaceous  beds. 

Besides  the  series  of  longitudinal  valleys  and  ridges  in  the  Weald, 
there  are  valleys  which  run  in  a  transverse  direction,  passing  through 
the  chalk  to  the  basin  of  the  Thames  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the 
English  Channel  on  the  other.  In  this  manner  the  chain  of  the  North 
Downs  is  broken  by  the  rivers  Wey,  Mole,  Darent,  Medway,  and 
Stour ;  the  South  Downs  by  the  Arun,  Adur,  Ouse,  and  Cuckmere.f 
If  these  transverse  hollows  could  be  filled  up,  all  the  rivers,  observes 
Mr.  Conybeare,  would  be  forced  to  take  an  easterly  course,  and  to 

*  Fitton,  QeoL  of  Hastings,  p.  55.  f  Conybeare,  Outlines  of  Greol.,  p.  81. 
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empty  tbemselves  into  the  seft  by  Romney  Marsh  and  Fevensejr 
LeveJa.* 

Mr.  Martin  has  saggeeted  that  the  great  cross   fractures  of  the 
chalk,  which  hare  become  rirer  channels,  have  a  remarkable  corre- 
spondence on  each  aide  of  the  voller  of  the  Weald ;  in  several  instances 
the  gorges  in  the  North  and  South  Downs  appearing  to  be  directly 
opposed  to  each  other.     Thus,  for  example,  the  defiles  of  the  Wey 
in  the  North  Donas,  and  of 
the  Arun  in  the  South,  seemed 
i    to  coincide  in  direction ;  and, 
*    in  like  manner,  the  Ouse  cor- 
8  ^    responds  to  the  Darent,  and  the 
i  ^    Cuckmere  to  the  Medway.l 
I  Although  these  coincidences 

fl  may,  perhaps,  be  accidental,  it 
I  is  by  no  means  improbable,  as 
,  binted  by  the  author  above 
^  -g  mentioned,  that  great  amount 
I  S  of  eleyation  towards  the  centre 
5  «  of  the  Weald  district  gave  rise 
;§  to  transverse  fissures.  And 
J  OS  the  longitudinal  valleys 
J  were  connected  with  that  li- 
•  4  near  movement  which  caused 
I  I  the  anticlinal  lines  running 
J  I  east  and  west^  so  the  cross  fis- 
ll  "I    sures  might  have  been  occa- 

2  I  3    sioned  by  the  intensity  of  the 

I  -■    upheaving  force   towards   the 
S        centre  of  the  line. 
J  But  before  treating  <^  the 

I  manner  in  which  the  upheav- 
al ^  ing  movement  may  have  acted, 
I  1^  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  the 
M  3  reader  more  intimately  oc- 
i  ^  quointed  with  the  leading  geo- 
I  J  gt'sphical  features  of  the  di»- 
l|  trict,  so  far  as  they  are  of 
I  s  geological  interest. 
If  In  whatever  direction  we 
I  s  J  travel  from  the  tertiary  strata 
I  ^  of  the  basins  of  I^ondon  and 
I  I  Hampshire  towards  the  valley 
>  s  of  the  Weald,  we  first  ascend  a 
.  slope  of  white  chalk,  with 
fiinta,  and  then  find  ourselves 
on  the  summit  of  a  declivity 

•  nniL,p.l45.  t  GeiJ.ofW»t«nSnssex,p.BI. 
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consisting,  for  tbe  most  part,  of  different  members  of  the  chalk 
formation ;  below  which  the  upper  greensand,  and  sometimes,  also, 
the  gault,  crop  out  This  steep  declivity  is  the  great  escarpment  of 
the  chalk  before  mentioned,  which  overhangs  a  valley  excavated 
chiefly  out  of  the  argillaceous  or  marly  bed,  termed  Gault  (No.  3«). 
The  escarpment  is  continuous  along  the  southern  termination  of  the 
North  Downs,  and  may  be  traced  from  the  sea,  at  Folkestone,  west- 
ward to  Guildferd  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Petersfield,  and  from 
thence  to  the  termination  of  the  South  Downs  at  Beachy  Head*  In 
this  precipice  or  steep  slope  the  strata  are  cut  off  abruptly,  and  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  originally  have  extended  farther.  In  the 
wood-cut  (fig.  255.  p.  245.),  part  of  the  escarpment  of  the  South 
Downs  is  faithfully  represented,  where  the  denudation  at  the  base  of 
the  declivity  has  been  somewhat  more  extensive  than  usual,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  upper  and  lower  greensand  being  formed  of  very 
incoherent  materials,  the  upper,  indeed,  being  extremely  thin  and 
almost  wanting. 

Tbe  geologist  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  this  view  the  exact 
likeness  of  a  sea-cliff;  and  if  he  turns  and  looks  in  an  opposite 
direction,  or  eastward,  towards  Beachy  Head  (see  fig.  256.),  he  will 


Fi'.  256. 


Chalk  escarpment,  as  seen  from  the  hill  abore  Stejnfng.  Sussex.    The  casUe  and  village 

of  Bramber  in  the  foregrouiid. 

see  the  same  line  of  heights  prolonged.  Even  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  speculate  on  the  former  changes  which  the  surface  has 
undergone  may  fancy  the  broad  and  level  plain  to  resemble  the  fiat 
sands  which  were  laid  dry  by  the  receding  tide,  and  the  different 
projecting  masses  of  chalk  to  be  the  headlands  of  a  coast  which 
separated  the  different  bays  from  each  other. 

In  regard  to  the  transverse  valleys  before  mentioned,  as  intersect- 
ing the  chalk  hills,  some  idea  of  them  may  be  derived  from  the  sub- 
joined sketch  {^g.  257.),  of  the  gorge  of  the  river  Adur,  taken  from 
the  summit  of  the  chalk  downs,  at  a  point  in  the  bridle-way  leading 
from  the  towns  of  Bramber  and  Steyning  to  Shoreham.  If  the 
reader  will  refer  again  to  the  view  given  in  a  former  woodcut 
(fig.  255.  p.  245.),  he  will  there  see  the  exact  point  where  the  gorge 
of  which  I  am  now  speaking  interrupts  the  chalk  escarpment.  A 
projecting  hill,  at  the  point  a,  hides  the  town  of  Steyning,  near 
which  the  valley  (v^mmences  where  the  Adur  passes  directly  to  the 
sto  at  Old  Shoreham.     The  river  flows  through  a  nearly  level  plain, 
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BS  do  most  of  the  othwa  whicti 

intersAct  the  hille  of  Surrey, 

Kent,  and  Siusez ;   and  it  is 

evident  that  these  openings,  so 

far  at  least  as  they  are  due  to 

aqueous  erosion,  have  not  been 

■      produced  by  the  rivers,  many 

j     of  which,  Uke  the  Ouse  near 

J     Lewee^  have  filled  up  arms  of 

^     the  sea,  instead  of  deepening 

°     the  hdlowswhich  they  traverse. 

Now,  in  order  to  account  for 

the  manner  in  which  the  five 

g  groups  of  strata,  2, 3, 4, 5, 6,  re- 

£  presented  in  the  map,  fig.  252. 

a         and  in  the  section  fig.  253., 

J  may  have  been  brought  into 

I    .     their  present  position,  the  fol- 


s 


lowing  hypothesis  has  been  very 


5  I   I      generally  adopted:  —  Suppose 

•  S  the  five  formations  to  lie  in 
•s  ■«  horizontal  stratification  at  the 
$  bottom  of  the  sea;  then  let  a 
>  movement    from    below   press 

I  them  ypwards  into  the  form  of 

s  a  flattened  dome,  and  let  the 

{:  crown  of  this  dome  be  after- 

wards cuts  off,  so  that  the  in- 
A  cision  should  penetrate  to  the 
1,  lowest  of  the  five  groups.  The 
^  different  beds  would  then  be 
I  exposed  on  the  surface  in  the 
J  manner  exhibited  in  the  map, 
d      fig.  252.- 

The  quantity  of  denudation 
or  removal  by  water  of  strati- 
fied  masses   assumed  to  have 
once  reached  continuously  from 
the  North  to  the  South  Downs 
is  so  enormous,  that  the  reader 
msy  at  first  be  startled  by  the 
boldness  of  the  hypothesis.     But  the  difficulty  vanishes  when  once 
sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  the  gradual  and  successive  rise  of  the 
strata,  during  which  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  ocean  might 
slowly  accomplbh  an  operation,  which  no  sudden  diluvial  rush  of 
waters  could  possibly  have  effected. 

Among  other  proofs  of  the  action  of  water,  it  may  be  stated  that 

the  great  longitudinal  valleys  follow  the  outcrop  of  the  softer  and 

•  See  iUustratkai*  of  this  ib-torj  by  Dr.  FiUon,  G«ol.  Sketch  of  Hsstingi. 
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more  incoherent  beds,  while  ridges  or  lines  of  cliff  nsnallj  occur  at 
those  points  where  the  strata  are  composed  of  harder  stone.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  chalk  with  flints,  together  with  the  subjacent  upper 
greensand,  which  is  often  used  for  building,  under  the  proyincial 
name  of  '^  firestone,"  has  been  cut  into  a  steep  cliff  on  that  side  on 
which  the  sea  encroached.  This  escarpment  bounds^  a  deep  yallej, 
excavated  chiefly  out  of  the  soft  argillaceous  or  marly  bed,  termed 
gault  (Nob  3.).  In  some  places  the  upper  greensand  is  in  a  loose  and 
incoherent  state,  and  there  it  has  been  as  much  denuded  as  the  gault ; 
as,  for  example,  near  Beachy  Head ;  but  farther  to  the  westward  it 
is  of  great  thickness,  and  contains  hard  beds  of  bine  chert  and  cal- 
careous sandstone  or  firestone.  Here,  accordingly,  we  find  that  it 
produces  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  scenery  of  the  country ; 
for  it  runs  out  like  a  step  beyond  the  foot  of  the  chalk-hills,  and  con- 
stitutes a  lower  terrace,  varying  in  breadth  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  three  miles,  and  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  chalk  escarpment.* 


Fig.  158. 


«.  ChAlk  with  flfaitf.  k.  Chalk  without  flintiL 

c.  Upper  greniMiid,  or  fireitooe.*  d.  Gault. 

It  is  impossible  to  desire  a  more  satisfactory  proof  that  the  escarp- 
ment is  due  to  the  excavating  power  of  water  during  the  rise  of  the 
strata ;  for  I  have  shown,  in  my  account  of  the  coast  of  Sicily,  in  what 
manner  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  tend  to  efface  that  succession  of 
terraces  which  must  otherwise  result  from  the  intermittent  upheaval 
of  a  coast  preyed  upon  by  the  waves.f  During  the  interval  between 
two  elevatory  movements,  the  lower  terrace  will  usually  be  destroyed, 
wherever  it  is  composed  of  incoherent  materials;  whereas  the  sea 
will  not  have  time  entirely  to  sweep  away  another  part  of  the  same 
terrace,  or  lower  platform,  which  happens  to  be  composed  of  rocks  of 
a  harder  texture,  and  capable  of  offering  a  firmer  resistance  to  the 
erosive  action  of  water.  As  the  yielding  clay  termed  gault  would  be 
readily  washed  away,  we  find  its  outcrop  marked  everywhere  by  a 
valley  which  skirts  the  base  of  the  chalk  hills,  and  which  is  usually 
bounded  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  lower  greensand;  but  as  the 
upper  beds  of  this  last  formation  are  most  commonly  loose  and  inco- 
herent, they  also  have  usually  disappeared  and  increased  the  breadth 
of  the  valley.  But  in  those  districts  where  cherts  limestone,  and  other 
solid  materials  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  this  formation 
(No.  4.),  they  give  rise  to  a  range  of  hills  parallel  to  the  chalk,  which 
sometimes  rival  the  escarpment  of  the  chalk  itself  in  height,  or  even 
surpass  it,  as  in  Leith  Hill,  near  Dorking.  This  ridge  often  presents 
a  steep  escarpment  towards  the  soft  argillaceous  deposit  called  the 

*  Sir  R  Mnrchisoo,  GeoL  Sketch  of       f  See  fig.  94.  p.  76. 
Su88e](,  &c,  GeoL  Trans^  Second  Series, 
YoL  ii  p.  98.  J 
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Weald  claj  (No.  5. ;  see  the  strong  lines  in  fig.  253.  p.  243.),  which 
usually  forms  a  broad  vallej,  separating  the  lower  greensand  from 
the  Hastings  sands  or  Forest  ridge ;  but  where  subordinate  beds  of 
sandstone  of  a  firmer  texture  occur,  the  uniformity  of  the  plain  of 
No.  5.  is  broken  by  waving  irregularities  and  hillocks. 

It  will  be  easy  to  show  how  closely  these  superficial  inequalities 
agree  with  those  which  we  might  naturally  expect  to  originate  during 
the  gradual  rise  of  the  Wealden  district.  Suppose  the  line  of  the 
most  energetic  movement  to  have  coincided  with  what  is  now  the 
central  rii^e  of  the  Weald  valley ;  in  that  case  the  first  land  which 
emerged  must  have  been  situated  where  the  Forest  ridge  is  now 
placed.  Here  many  shoals  and  reefs  may  first  have  existed,  and 
islands  of  chalk  devoured  in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  ocean  (see 
fig.  253.);  so  that  the  top  of  the  shattered  dome  which  first  appeared 
above  water  may  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  masses  repre- 
sented by  the  fainter  lines  (Ag.  253.)  removed. 

The  upper  greensand  is  represented  (fig.  259.)  as  forming  on  the 
left  hand  a  single  precipice  with  the  chalk ;  while  on  the  right  there 
are  two  cliffs,  with  an  intervening  terrace,  as  before  described  in 
fig.  258.      Two  strips  of  land  would  then  remain  on  each  side 

F!g.S59. 


Fig.  Ma 


1  The  doited  lines  repretent.the  lea^leTel. 

of  a  channel,  presenting  ranges  of  white  clifis  facing  each  other.  A 
powerful  current  might  then  scoop  out  a  channel  in  the  gault  (No.  2.). 
This  softer  bed  would  yield  with  ease  in  proportion  as  parts  of  it  were 
brought  up  from  time  to  time  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  waves, 
so  that  large  spaces  occupied  by  the  harder  formation  or  greensand 
(No.  3.),  would  be  laid  bare.  This  last  rock,  opposing  a  more  effectual 
resistance,  would  next  emerge ;  while  the  chalk  cliffs,  at  the  base  of 
which  the  gault  is  rapidly  undermined,  would  recede  farther  from 
each  other,  after  which  four  parallel  strips  of  land,  or  rows  of  islands, 
would  be  caused,  which  are  represented  by  the  masses  which  in 
fig.  260.  rise  above  the  dotted  line  indicating  the  sea-level.  In  this 
diagram,  however,  the  inclination  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  for- 
mations (Nos.  1.  and  3.),  is  exaggerated.  Originally  this  surface 
must  have  been  level,  like  the  submarine  terraces  produced  by  denu- 
dation, and  described  before  (p.  74.  and  77.) ;  but  they  were  after- 
wards more  and  more  tilted  by  that  general  movement  to  which  the 
region  of  the  Weald  owes  its  structure.  At  length,  by  the  farther 
elevation  of  the  dome*shaped  mass,  the  clay  (No.  4.)  would  be  brought 
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within  reach  of  the  wiTes,  which  would  probably  gain  the  more 
easy  access  to  the  auhjacent  deposit  hj  the  r«iits  which  would  be 
caused  in  No.  3-,  and  in  the  central  part  of  the  ridge  where  the  np- 
lifting  force  had  been  exerted  with  the  geatest  energy.  The  opposite 
cliffs,  in  which  the  greensand  (No.  3.)  terminates,  woold  now  begin 
to  recede  from  each  other,  having  at  their  base  a  jrielding  stratum  of 
clay  (No.  4.).  Lastly,  the  sea  would  penetrate  to  the  sand  (No.  &.), 
and  then  the  state  of  things  indicated  in  the  dark  lines  of  the  upper 
section  (tig.  253.),  would  be  consummated. 

It  was  stated  that  there  are  many  lines  of  flexure  and  dislocation, 
running  east  and  west,  or  parallel  to  the  central  axis  of  the  Wealden. 
They  are  numerous  in  the  district  of  the  Hastings  sand,  and  some- 
times occur  in  the  chalk  itself.  One  of  the  latter  kind  has  given  rise 
to  the  ravine  called  the  Coomb,  near  Lewes,  and  was  first  traced  out 


by  Dr.  Mantell,  in  whose  company  I  examined  it.  This  coomb  is  seen 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town 
of  Lewes.  The  steep  declivities  on  each  side  are  covered  with  green 
turf,  as  is  the  bottom,  which  is  perfectly  dry.  No  outward  signs  of  dis- 
tnrbance  are  visible ;  and  the  connection  of  the  hollow  with  subterra- 
nean movements  would  not  have  been  suspected  by  the  geologist,  had 
not  the  evidence  of  great  convulsions  been  clearly  exposed  in  the  es- 
carpment of  the  valley  of  the  Onae,  and  the  numerous  chalk  pits  worked 
at  the  termination  of  the  Coomh.  By  the  aid  of  these  we  discover 
that  the  ravine  coincides  precisely  with  a  line  of  fault,  on  one  side  of 
which  the  chalk  with  flints  (a,  fig.  262. \  appears  at  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  while  it  is  thrown  down  to  the  bottom  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Martin,  in  his  work  on  the  geology  of  Western  Sussex,  pub- 
lished in  1828,  threw  much  light  on  the  structure  of  the  We^dert 
by  tracing  out  continuously  for  miles  the  direction  of  many  anti- 
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Fig.  S69. 


Fault  Id  the  cliff  hilU  near  Lewes.    Maiitell. 
a.  Chalk  with  flinU.  b.  Lower  chalk.* 

dioal  lines  and  cross  fractures ;  and  the  same  course  of  inyestigation 
has  since  been  followed  out  in  greater  detail  by  Mr.  Hopkins.  The 
mathematician  last-mentioned  has  shown  that  the  observed  direction 
of  the  lines  of  flexure  and  dislocation  in  the  Weald  district  coincide 
with  those  which  might  have  been  anticipated  theoretically  on  me- 
chanical principles,  if  we  assume  certain  simple  conditions  under 
which  the  strata  were  lifted  up  by  an  expansive  subterranean  force. 
He  finds  by  calculation  that  if  this  force  was  applied  so  as  to  act 
uniformly  upwards  within  an  elliptic  area,  the  longitudinal  fissures 
thereby  produced  would  nearly  coincide  with  the  outlines  of  the 
ellipse,  forming  cracks,  which  are  portions  of  smaller  concentric 
ellipses,  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  larger  one.  These  longitudinal 
fissures  would  also  be  intercepted  by  others  running  at  right  angles 
to  them,  and  both  lines  of  fracture  may  have  been  produced  at  the 
same  timcf  In  this  illustration  it  is  supposed  that  the  expansive 
force  acted  simultaneously  and  with  equsd  intensity  at  every  point 
within  the  upheaved  area,  and  not  with  greater  energy  along  the 
central  axis  or  region  of  principal  elevation. 

The  geologist  cannot  fail  to  derive  great  advantage  in  his  specula- 
tions from  the  mathematical  investigation  of  a  problem  of  this  kind, 
where  results  free  from  all  uncertainty  are  obtained  on  the  assumption 
of  certain  simple  conditions.  Such  results,  when  once  ascertained 
by  mathematical  methods,  may  serve  as  standard  cases,  to  which 
others  occurring  in  nature  of  a  more  complicated  kind  may  be  re- 
ferred. In  order  that  a  uniform  force  should  cause  the  strata  to  attain 
in  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  a  height  so  far  exceeding  that  which  they 
have  reached  round  the  margin,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
mass  of  upheaved  strata  offered  originally  a  very  unequal  degree  of 
resistance  to  the  subterranean  force.  This  may  have  happened  either 
from  their  being  more  fractured  in  one  place  than  in  another,  or  from 
being  pressed  down  by  a  less  weight  of  incumbent  strata ;  as  if  we 
suppose,  what  is  far  from  improbable,  that  great  denudation  had 
taken  place  in  the  middle  of  the  Wealden  before  the  final  and  principal 
upheaval  occurred.  It  is  suggested  that  the  beds  may  have  been  acted 
upon  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  carpet  spread  out  loosely  on  a  floor, 
and  nailed  down  round  the  edges,  which  would  swell  into  the  shape 
of  a  dome  if  pressed  up  equally  at  e\ery  point  by  air  admitted  from 
beneath.  But  when  we  are  reasoning  on  the  particular  phenomena 
of  the  Weald,  we  have  no  geological  data  for  determining  whether 
it  be  more  probable  that  originally  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  was 

*  For  farther  information,  see  Man-  f  Geol.  Soc.  Proceedings,  No.  74.  p. 
teU's  GeoL  of  S.  E.  of  England,  p.  352.       863.  1841. 
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SO  extremely  unequal  in  different  places,  or  whether  the  subterranean 
force,  instead  of  being  everywhere  uniform,  was  not  applied  with 
very  different  ^degress  of  intensity  beneath  distinct  portions  of  the 
upraised  area. 

The  opinion  that  both  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  lines  of 
fracture  may  have  been  produced  simultaneously,  accords  well  with 
that  expressed  by  M.  Thurmann,  in  his  work  on  the  anticlinal  ridges 
and  valleys  of  elevation  of  the  Bernese  Jura.*  For  the  accuracy 
of  his  map  and  sections  I  can  vouch,  from  personal  examination,  in 
1835,  of  part  of  the  region  surveyed  by  him.  Among  other  results, 
at  which  this  author  arrived,  it  appears  that  the  breadth  of  all  the 
numerous  anticlinal  ridges  and  dome-shaped  masses  in  the  Jura 
is  invariably  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  formations 
exposed  to  view ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  depth  to  which  the  super- 
imposed groups  of  secondary  strata  have  been  laid  open.  (See  fig.  71. 
p.  55.  for  structure  of  Jura.)  He  also  remarks,  that  the  anticlinal 
lines  are  occasionally  oblique  and  cross  each  other,  in  which  case  the 
greatest  dislocation  of  the  beds  takes  place.  Some  of  the  cross 
fractures  are  imagined  by  him  to  have  been  contemporaneous,  others 
subsequent  to  the  longitudinal  ones. 

I  have  assumed,  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  that  the  rise  of 
the  Weald  was  gradual,  whereas  many  geologists  have  attributed  its 
elevation  to  a  single  effort  of  subterranean  violence.  There  appears 
to  them  such  a  unity  of  effect  in  this  and  other  lines  of  deranged 
strata  in  the  south-east  of  England,  such  as  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight^ 
as  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  a  great  number  of  separate 
movements  recurring  after  long  intervals  of  time.  But  we  know  that 
earthquakes  are  repeated  throughout  a  long  series  of  ages  in  the 
same  spots,  like  volcanic  eruptions.  The  oldest  lavas  of  Etna  were 
poured  out  many  thousands,  perhaps  myriads  of  years,  before  the 
newest,  and  yet  they,  and  the  movements  accompanying  their  emission, 
have  produced  a  symmetrical  mountain;  and  if  rivers  of  melted 
matter  thus  continue  to  flow  in  the  same  direction,  and  towards  the 
same  point,  for  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages,  what  difficulty  is  there  in 
conceiving  that  the  subterranean  volcanic  force,  occasioning  the  rise 
or  fall  of  certain  parts  of  the  earth's  crust,  may,  by  reiterated  move- 
ments^ produce  the  most  perfect  unity  of  result  ? 

Alluvium  of  the  Weald. — Our  next  inquiry  maybe  directed  to  the 
alluvium  strewed  over  the  surface  of  the  supposed  area  of  denudation. 
Has  any  wreck  been  left  behind  of  the  strata  removed  ?  To  this  we 
may  answer,  that  the  chalk  downs  even  on  their  summits  are  covered 
every  where  with  gravel  composed  of  unrounded  and  partially  rounded 
chalk  flints,  such  as  might  remain  after  masses  of  white  chalk  had 
been  softened  and  removed  by  water.  This  superficial  accumulation 
of  the  hard  or  siliceous  materials  of  the  disintegrated  strata  may  be 
due  in  some  degree  to  pluvial  action  ;  for  during  extraordinary  rains 
a  rush  of  water  charged  with  calcareous  matter,  of  a  milk-white 
colour,  may  be  seen  to  descend  even  gently  sloping  hills  of  chalk.    If 

*  Soul^yemens  Jumsaiqacs.  Paris,  1832. 
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a  layer  do  thicker  than  the  tenth  of  an  inch  be  removed  once  in  a  cen- 
tury, a  considerable  mass  may  in  the  course  of  indefinite  ages  melt 
away,  leaving  nothing  save  a  layer  of  flinty  nodules  to  attest  its 
former  existence.  These  unrolled  flints  may  remain  mixed  with 
others  more  or  less  rounded,  which  the  waves  left  originally  on  the 
surface  of  the  chalk,  when  it  first  emerged  from  the  sea.  A  stratum 
of  fine  clay  sometimes  covers  the  surface  of  slight  depressions  and 
the  bottom  of  valleys  in  the  white  chalk,  which  may  represent  the 
aluminous  residue  of  the  rock,  after  the  pure  carbonate  of  lime  has 
been  dissolved  by  rain  water,  charged  with  excess  of  carbonic  acid 
derived  from  decayed  vegetable  matter.* 

Although  flint  gravel  is  so  abundant  on  the  chalk  itself,  it  is  usually 
wanting  in  the  deep  longitudinal  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk 
escarpment,  although,  in  some  few  instances^  the  detritus  of  the  chalk 
has  been  traced  in  patches  over  the  gault,  and  even  the  lower  green- 
sand,  for  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  escarpment  of  the  North 
and  South  Downs.  But  no  vestige  of  the  chalk  and  its  flints  has 
been  seen  on  the  central  ridge  of  the  Weald  or  the  Hastings  sands, 
but  merely  gravel  derived  from  the  rocks  immediately  subjacent. 
This  distribution  of  alluvium,  and  especially  the  absence  of  chalk 
detritus  in  the  central  district,  agrees  well  with  the  theory  of  denu- 
dation before  set  forth ;  for,  to  return  to  fig.  259.)  if  the  chalk  (No.  1.) 
were  once  continuous  and  covered  every  where  with  flint  gravel,  this 
superficial  covering  would  be  the  first  to  be  carried  away  from  the 
highest  part  of  the  dome  long  before  any  of  the  gault  (No.  2.)  was 
laid  bare.  Now  if  some  ruins  of  the  chalk  remain  at  first  on  the 
gault,  these  would  be,  in  a  great  degree,  cleared  away  before  any 
part  of  the  lower  greensand  (No.  3.)  is  denuded.  Thus  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  and  thickness  of  the  groups  removed  in  succes- 
sion, is  the  probability  lessened  of  our  finding  any  remnants  of  the 
highest  group  strewed  over  the  bared  surface  of  the  lowest. 

As  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  the  small  distance  to  which 
any  wreck  of  the  chalk  can  be  traced  from  the  escarpments  of  the 
North  and  South  Downs,  I  may  mention  a  thick  bed  of  chalk  flints 
which  occurs  near  Barcombe,  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Lewes 
(see  ^g.  263.),  a  place  which  I  visited  with  Dr.  Mantell,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  the  accompanying  section.  Even  here  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  gravel  reaches  no  farther  than  the  Weald  Clay.  The 
same  section  shows  one  of  the  minor  east  and  west  anticlinal  lines 
before  alluded  to  (p.  244.). 

kM  ^  »-m  m  m  m  m  m  m^^ 

~^- — ^s^2 


S«ctloa  from  the  north  escarpment  of  the  South  Downi  to  Barcombe, 

1.  Gravel  componed  of  partiallf  rounded  chalk  flints. 
8.  Chalk  with  and  without  flints. 

3.  Lowest  chalk  or  chalk  marl  (upper  greensand  wanting). 

4.  Gault  ft.  Lower  greensand.  6.  Weald  clay. 

*  See  above,  p.  82. 
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At  what  period  the  Weald  Valley  W€U  denuded, — If  we  inquire 
at  what  geological  period  the  denudation  of  the  Weald  was  effected, 
we  shall  immediatelj  perceive  that  the  question  is  limited  to  this 
point,  whether  it  took  place  during  or  subsequent  to  the  deposition 
of  the  Eocene  strata  of  the  south  of  England.  For  in  the  basins  of 
London  and  Hampshire  the  Eocene  strata  are  conformable  to  the 
chalk,  being  horizontal  where  the  beds  of  chalk  are  horizontal,  and 
vertical  where  thej  are  vertical,  so  that  both  series  of  rocks  appear  to 
have  participated  in  nearlj  the  same  movements.  At  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  some  beds  even  of  the  freshwater 
series,  have  been  thrown  on  their  edges,  like  those  of  the  London 
claj.  Nevertheless  we  can  by  no  means  infer  that  all  the  tertiary 
deposits  of  the  London  and  Hampshire  basins  once  extended  like  the 
chalk  over  the  entire  valley  of  the  Weald,  because  the  denudation  of 
the  chalk  and  greensand  may  have  been  going  on  in  the  centre  of 
that  area,  while  contiguous  parts  of  the  sea  were  sufficiently  deep  to 
receive  and  retain  the  matter  derived  from  that  waste.  Thus  while 
the  waves  and  currents  were  excavating  the  longitudinal  valleys  D 
and  C  (fig.  264.),  the  deposits  a  may  have  been  thrown  down  to  the 


bottom  of  the  contiguous  deep  water  E,  the  sediment  being  drifted 
through  transverse  fissures,  as  before  explained.  In  this  case,  the 
rise  of  the  formations  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  may  have  been  going  on 
contemporaneously  with  the  excavation  of  the  valleys  C  and  D,  and 
with  the  accumulation  of  the  tertiary  strata  a. 

This  idea  receives  some  countenance  from  the  fact  of  the  tertiary 
strata,  near  their  junction  with  the  chalk  and  the  London  and  Hamp* 
shire  basins,  often  consisting  of  dense  beds  of  sand  and  shingle,  as  at 
Blackheath  and  in  the  Addington  Hills  near  Croydon.  They  also 
contain  occasionally  freshwater  shells  and  the  remains  of  land  animals 
and  plants,  which  indicate  the  former  presence  of  land  at  no  great 
distance,  some  part  of  which  may  have  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
Weald. 

Such  masses  of  well  rolled  pebbles  occurring  in  the  lowest  Eocene 
strata,  or  those  called  "  the  plastic  clay  and  sands  "  before  described 
(No.  3.  6,  Tab.  p.  197.),  imply  the  neighbourhood  of  an  ancient  shore. 
They  also  indicate  the  destruction  of  pre-existing  chalk  with  fiints. 
At  the  same  time  fossil  shells  of  the  genera  Melania,  Cyclasy  and  Unioy 
appearing  here  and  there  in  beds  of  the  same  age,  together  with 
plants  and  the  bones  of  land  animals,  bear  testimony  to  contiguous 
land,  which  probably  constituted  islands  scattered  over  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  tertiary  basins  of  the  Seine  and  Thames.  The 
stage  of  denudation  represented  in  fig.  259.,  p.  249.,  may  explain  the 
state  of  things  prevailing  at  points  where  such  islands  existed.  By 
the  alternate  rising  and  sinking  of  the  white  chalk  and  older  beds,  a 
large  area  may  have  become  overspread  with  gravelly,  sandy,  and 
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clayey  beds  of  fluvio-marine  and  shallow-water  origin,  before  any  of 
the  London  clay  proper  (or  Calcaire  grossier  in  France)  were 
superimposed.  Thk  may  account  for  the  fact  that  patches  of  ^  plastic 
clay  and  sand"  (No. 3.  by  Tab.  p.  197.),  are  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  chalk,  reaching  in  some  places  to  great  heights,  and 
approaching  even  the  edges  of  the  escarpments.  We  must  suppose 
that  subsequently  a  gradual  subsidence  took  place  in  certain  areas^ 
which  allowed  the  London  clay  proper  to  accumulate  over  the  Lower 
Eocene  sands  and  clays,  in  a  deep  sea.  During  this  sinking  down 
(the  vertical  amount  of  which  equalled  800,  and  in  parts  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  according  to  Mr.  Prestwich,  1800  feet),  the  work  of  denudation 
would  be  unceasing,  being  always  however  confined  to  those  areas 
where  land  or  islands  existed.  At  length,  when  the  Bagshot  sand  had 
been  in  its  turn  thrown  down  on  the  London  clay,  the  space  covered 
by  these  two  formations  was  again  upraised  from  the  sea  to  about 
the  height  which  it  has  since  retained.  During  this  upheaval,  the 
waves  would  again  exert  their  power,  not  only  on  the  white  chalk  and 
lower  cretaceous  and  Wealden  strata,  but  also  on  the  Eocene  for- 
mations of  the  London  basin,  excavating  valleys  and  undermining 
cliffs  as  the  strata  emerged  from  the  deep. 

There  are  grounds,  as  before  stated  (p.  205.),  for  presuming  that 
the  tertiary  area  of  London  was  converted  into  land  before  that  of 
Hampshire,  and  for  this  reason  it  contains  no  marine  Eocene  deposits 
so  modern  as  those  of  Barton  Cliff,  or  the  still  newer  freshwater  and 
fluvio-marine  beds  of  Hordwell  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  These  last 
seem  unequivocally  to  demonstrate  the  local  inequality  of  the  up- 
heaving and  depressing  movements  of  the  period  alluded  to  ;  for  we 
find,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  afforded  in  Alum  and  White  Cliff  Bays, 
of  continued  depression  to  the  extent  of  1800  or  2000  feet,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  Eocene  period  a  dense  formation  of  freshwater  strata  was 
produced.  The  fossils  of  these  strata  bear  testimony  to  rivers  drain- 
ing adjacent  lands,  and  the  existence  of  numerous  quadrupeds  on 
those  lands.  Instead  of  such  phenomena,  the  signs  of  an  open  sea 
might  naturally  have  been  expected  as  the  consequence  of  so  much 
subsidence,  had  not  the  depression  been  accompanied  or  followed  by 
upheaval  in  a  region  immediately  adjoining. 

When  we  attempt  to  speculate  on  the  geographical  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Eocene  epoch,  and  to  restore  in 
imagination  the  former  state  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  south- 
east of  England,  we  shall  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  wherever  th*ere 
are  proofs  of  great  denudation,  there  also  the  greatest  area  of  land 
has  probably  existed.  In  the  same  space,  moreover,  the  oscillations  of 
level,  and  the  alternate  submergence  and  emergence  of  coasts,  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  most  frequent ;  for  these  fluctuations  facilitate 
the  wasting  and  removing  power  of  waves,  currents,  and  rivers. 

We  should  also  remember  that  there  is  always  a  tendency  in  the 
last  denuding  operations,  to  efface  all  signs  of  preceding  denudation, 
or  at  least  all  those  marks  of  waste  from  which  alone  a  geologist  can 
ascertain  the  date  of  the  removal  of  the  missing  strata  within  the 
denuded  area.     It  may  often  be  difficult  to  settle  the  chronology  even 
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of  the  last  of  a  series  of  such  acts  of  removal,  but  it  must  be,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  almost  always  impossible  to  assign  a  date  to  each  of 
the  antecedent  denudations.  If  we  wish  to  determine  the  times  of 
the  destruction  of  rocks,  we  must  look  any  where  rather  than  to  the 
spaces  once  occupied  by  the  missing  rocks.  We  must  inquire  to 
what  regions  the  ruins  of  the  white  chalk,  greensand,  Wealden,  and 
other  strata  which  have  disappeared  were  transported.  We  are 
then  led  at  once  to  the  examination  of  all  the  deposits  newer  than 
the  chalk,  and  first  to  the  oldest  of  these,  the  Lower  Eocene,  and  its 
sand,  shingle,  and  clay.  In  them,  so  largely  developed  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  denuded  area,  we  discover  the  wreck  we 
are  in  search  of,  regularly  stratified,  and  inclosing,  in  some  of  its  layers, 
organic  remains  of  a  littoral,  and  sometimes  fluviatile  character. 
What  more  can  we  desire?  The  shores  must  have  consisted  of 
chalk,  greensand,  and  Wealden,  since  these  were  the  only  superficial 
rocks  in  the  south-east  of  England,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Eocene  epoch.  The  waves  of  the  sea,  therefore,  and  the  rivers  were 
grinding  down  chalk-flints  and  chert  from  the  greensand  into 
shingle  and  sand,  or  were  washing  away  calcareous  and  argillaceous 
matter  from  the  cretaceous  and  Wealden  beds,  during  the  whole  of 
the  £k)C6ne  period.  Thus  we  obtain  the  date  of  a  great  part  at  least 
of  that  enormous  amount  of  denudation  of  which  we  have  such 
striking  monuments  in  the  space  intervening  between  the  North  and 
South  Downs. 

There  have  been  some  movements  of  land  on  a  smaller  scale  since 
the  Eocene  period  in  the  south-east  of  England.  One  of  the  latest  of 
these  happened  in  the  Pleistocene,  or  even  perhaps  as  late  as  the  Post- 
Pliocene  period.     The  formation  called  by  Dr.  Mantell  the  Elephant 


Fig.  26S 


A .  Chalk  vith  layers  of  flint  dipping  illghtly  to  the  south. 

b.  Ancient  beach,  consisting  of  fine  sand,  from  one  to  four  feet  thick,  covered  by  shingle  from  fire 

to  eight  feet  thick  of  pebbles  of  chalk-flint,  granite,  and  other  rocks,  with  broken  shells  of  re- 
cent marine  species,  and  bones  of  cetacea. 

c.  Elephant  bed,  about  fiflT  feet  thick,  consisting  of  layers  of  white  chalk  rubble,  with  broken  chalk- 

flints,  in  which  deposit  are  found  t>ones  of  ox,  deer,  horse,  and  mammoib. 

d.  Sand  and  shingle  of  modem  beach.  ^ 
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Bed,  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  cliffs  at  Brighton,  is  not  merely  a  talus 
of  calcareous  rubble  collected  at  the  base  of  an  inland  cliff,  but  exhibits 
every  appearance  of  having  been  spread  out  in  successive  horizontal 
layers  by  water  in  motion. 

The  deposit  alluded  to  skirts  the  shores  between  Brighton  and 
Rottingdean,  and  another  mass  apparently  of  the  same  age  occurs  at 
Dover.  The  phenomena  appear  to  me  to  suggest  the  following  con- 
clusions :  —  First,  the  south-eastern  part  of  England  had  acquired  its 
actual  configuration  when  the  ancient  chalk  cliff  A  a  was  formed,  the 
beach  of  sand  and  shingle  h  having  then  been  thrown  up  at  the  base 
of  the  cliff.  Afterwards  the  whole  coast,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it 
where  the  elephant  bed  now  extends,  subsided  to  the  depth  of  50  or 
60  feet;  and  during  the  period  of  submergence  successive  layers 
of  white  calcareous  rubble  c  were  accumulated^  so  as  to  cover  the 
ancient  beach  h.  Subsequently,  the  coast  was  again  raised,  so  that 
the  ancient  shore  was  elevated  to  a  level  somewhat  higher  than  its 
original  position.* 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OOLITE   AND  LIAS. 

Sabdividoiis  of  the  Oolitic  or  Jurassic  groap  — Physical  geography  of  the  Oolite  in 
England  and  France — Upper  Oolite — Portland  stone  and  fossils — Lithographic 
stone  of  Solenhofen — Middle  Oolite,  coral  rag — Zoophytes — Nerineaan  limestone 
— Diceras  limestone — Oxford  clay,  Ammonites  and  Belemnites — Lower  Oolite, 
Crinoideans  —  Great  Oolite  and  Bradford  clay  —  Stonesfield  slate  —  Fossil 
mammalia,  placental  and  marsnpial — Besemblance  to  an  Australian  fauna — 
Doctrine  of  progresave  development — CoUyweston  slates — Yorkshire  Oolitic 
coal-field — ]^ora  coal — Inferior  Oolite  and  fossils. 

Oolitic  or  Jurassic  Group. — Below  the  freshwater  group  called 
the  Wealden^  or,  where  this  is  wanting,  immediately  heneath  the 
Cretaceous  formation,  a  great  series  of  marine  strata,  commonly 
called  "the  Oolite,''  occurs  in  England  and  many  other  parts  of 
Europe.  This  group  has  been  so  named,  because,  in  the  countries 
where  it  was  first  examined,  the  limestones  belonging  to  it  had  an 
oolitic  structure  (see  p.  12.).  These  rocks  occupy  in  England  a  zone 
which  is  nearly  30  miles  in  average  breadth,  and  extends  across  the 
island,  from  Yorkshire  in  the  north-east,  to  Dorsetshire  in  the  south- 
west    Their  mineral  characters  are  not  uniform  throughout  this 

*  See  MantelFs  GeoL  of  S.  E.  of  Eng-  discovered  in  the  shingle  below  the  chalk- 
land,  p.  32.  After  re-examining  the  ele-  rabble  the  jawbone  of  a  whale  12  feet 
phant  bed  in  1834,  I  was  no  longer  in  long,  which  must  have  belonged  to  an 
doubt  of  its  having  been  a  regular  sub-  individual  from  60  to  70  feet  in  length, 
aqueous  deposit    In  1828,  Dr.  ManteU  Medals  of  Creation,  p.  825. 
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region ;  but  the  following  are  the  names  of  the  principal  subdiyisions 
observed  in  the  central  and  south-eastern  parts  of  England :  — 


Upper  j^; 


OOLITR 

Portland  stone  and  saad. 
Kimmeridge  claj. 

f'e.  Combraah  and  Forest  marble. 
/  Great  Oolite  and  Stonesfield  date. 
g.  FuUer's  earth. 
h.  Inferior  Oolite. 

The  lias  then  succeeds  to  the  Inferior  OoKtew 

The  Upper  oolitic  system  of  the  above  table  has  usually  the  Kim- 
meridge clay  for  its  base ;  the  Middle  oolitic  system,  the  Oxford 
clay.  The  Lower  system  reposes  on  the  Lias,  an  argillo-calcareous 
formation,  which  some  include  in  the  Lower  Oolite,  but  which  will  be 
treated  of  separately  in  the  next  chapter.  Many  of  these  subdi- 
visions are  distinguished  by  peculiar  organic  remains ;  and  though 
varying  in  thickness,  may  be  traced  in  certain  directions  for  great 
distances,  especially  if  we  compare  the  part  of  England  to  which  the 
above-mentioned  type  refers  with  the  north-east  of  France,  and  the 
Jura  mountains,  which  separate  that  country  from  Switzerland,  and 
in  which,  though  distant  above  400  geographical  miles,  the  analogy 
to  the  English  type  is  more  perfect  than  in  Yorkshire  or  Normandy. 

Physical  geography, — The  alternation,  on  a  grand  scale,  of  distinct 
formations  of  clay  and  limestone,  has  caused  the  oolitic  and  liassic 
series  to  give  rise  to  some  marked  features  in  the  physical  outline  of 
parts  of  England  and  France.  Wide  valleys  can  usually  be  traced 
throughout  the  long  bands  of  country  where  the  argillaceous  strata 
crop  out;  and  between  these  valleys  the  limestones  are  observed, 
composing  ranges  of  hills,  or  more  elevated  grounds.  These  ranges 
terminate  abruptly  on  the  side  on  which  the  several  clays  rise  up 
from  beneath  the  calcareous  strata. 

The  annexed  diagram  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  configur- 
ation of  the  surface  now  alluded  to,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  passing 
from  London  to  Cheltenham,  or  in  other  parallel  lines,  from  east  to 
west,  ill  the  southern  part  of  England.  It  has  been  necessary,  how- 
Fig.  M6. 

Low«r  Mlddl*  Vvf^ 

OoUte.  Oolita.  OoUW. 


Oxfixd  di^.  Kim.  cbqr*  Gsnlt. 

ever,  in  this  drawing,  greatly  to  exaggerate  the  inclination  of  the 
beds,  and  the  height  of  the  several  formations,  as  compared  to  their 
horizontal  extent.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  the  lines  of  cliff,  or 
escarpment,  face  towards  the  west  in  the  great  calcareous  eminences 
formed  by  the  Chalk  and  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolites ; 
and  at  the  base  of  each  we  have  respectively  the  Gault,  Kimmeridge 
day,  Oxford  clay,  and  Lias.    This  last  forms,  generally,  a  broad  vale 
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at  the  foot  of  the  escaipment  of  inferior  oolite,  but  where  it  ficqaires 
considerable  thickness,  and  contains  solid  beds  of  marlstone,  it  occu- 
pies the  lovrer  part  of  the  escarpment. 

The  external  outline  of  the  country  which  the  geologist  obserres 
in  travelling  eastward  from  Paris  to  Metz  is  precisely  analogous,  and 
is  caused  by  a  similar  Buccession  of  rocks  iuterveaing  between  the 
tertiary  strata  and  the  Lias  ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the 
eBC&rpments  of  Chalk,  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolites,  face 
towards  the  east  instead  of  the  west. 

The  Chalk  crops  out  from  beneath  the  tertiary  sands  and  clays  of 
the  Paris  basin,  near  Epemay,  and  the  Gault  from  beneath  the 
Chalk  and  Upper  Greensand  at  Clennont-en-Argonne ;  and  passing 
from  this  place  by  Verdun  and  Etain  to  Metz,  we  find  two  limestone 
ranges,  with  intervening  vales  of  clay,  precisely  resembling  those  of 
southern  and  central  England,  until  we  reach  the  great  plain  of  Lias 
at  the  base  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  at  Metz. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  denuding  causes  have  acted  aimi- 
larlj  over  an  area  several  hundred  mitea  in  diameter,  sweeping  away 
the  softer  clays  more  extensively  than  the  limestones,  and  under- 
mining these  last  so  as  to  cause  them  to  form  steep  cliffi  wherever 
the  harder  calcareous  rock  was  based  upon  a  more  yielding  and 
destructible  clay.  This  denudation  probably  occurred  while  the  land 
was  slowly  rising  out  of  the  sea.* 

Upper  Oolite. 
The  Portland  stone  has  already  been  mentioned  as  forming  in 
Dorsetshire  the  foundation  on  which  the  freshwater  limestone  of 
the  Lower  Purbeck  reposes  (see  p.  232.).  It  supplies  the  well- 
known  building- stone  of  which  St.  Paul's  and  so  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal edifices  of  London  are  constructed.  This  upper  member, 
characterized  by  peculiar  marine  fossils,  rests  on  a  dense  bed  of  sand, 
called  the  Portland  sand,  below  which  b  the  Simmeridge  day.  In 
England  these  Upper  Oolite  formations  are  almost  wholly  confined 
to  the  southern  counties.  Corals  are  rare  in  them,  although  one 
Yi«.Kt.  species  is   found  plentifully  at  Tisbury,   in 

Wiltshire,  in  the  Portland  sand  converted 
into  flint  and  chert,  the  original  calcareous 
matter  being  replaced  by  silex  (fig.  267.). 

Amongst  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the 
Upper  Oolite,  may  be  mentioned  the  Oitrea 
deltoidea  (fig.  269.),  found  iu  the  Eimmeridge 
clay  throughout  England  and  the  north  of 
France,  and  also  in  Scotland,  near  Brora. 
The  Giyphaa  virgula  (fig.  268.),  also  met 
with  in  the  same  clay  near  Oxford,  is  so 
abundant  in  the  Upper  Oolite  of  parts  of 
France  as  to  have  caused  the  deposit  to  be 
u^'oSit^Tt.'hliT''."'"  'termed  "mames  4  gryphees  virgules."  Near 
•  See  ChBplera  VL  and  XK. 


Caltimmina  otbrnfa,  B 
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Clermont,  in  Argoniie,  a  few  leagues  from  St.  Uenehonld,  where 
these  indurated  marls  crop  out  from  beneath  the  ganlt,  I  have  seen 
them,  on  decomposing,  leave  the  surface  of  every  ploughed  field 
literally  strewed  over  with  this  fossil  oyster. 


Flf.SSB. 


Portlind  OoUU,  Tiltut}. 


The  Kimmeridge  clay  consists,  in  greet  part,  of  a  bituminona 
shale,  sometimes  farming  an  impure  coal  Beveral  hundred  feet  in 
thickness.  In  some  places  in  Wiltshire  it  much  resembles  peat ;  and 
the  bituminous  matter  may  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  derived  from 
the  decompositioD  of  vegetables.  But  as  impressiona  of  plants  are 
rare  in  these  shales,  which  contain  ammonites,  oysters,  and  other 
marine  shells,  the  bitumen  may  perhaps  be  of  animal  origin. 

The  celebrated  lithographic  stone  of  Solenhofen,  in  Bavaria,  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  upper  divisions  of  the  oolite,  and  affords  a  re- 
markable  example  of  the  variety  of  fossib  which  may  be  preserved 
under  favourable  circumstances,  and  what  delicate  impressions  of  the 
tender  parts  of  certain  animals  and  plants  may  be  retained  where  the 
sediment  is  of  extreme  fineness.  Although  the  number  of  testacea  in 
this  slate  is  small,  and  the  plants  few,  and  those  all  marine.  Count 
Munster  had  determined  no  less  than  237  species  of  fossils  when  I 
saw  his  collection  in  1833;  and  among  them  no  less  than  seven 
tpeeies  of  flying  lizards,  or  pterodactyls,  six  sanrians,  three  tortoises, 
sixty  species  of  fish,  forty-six  of  Crustacea,  and  twenty-six  of  insects. 
These  insects,  among  which  is  a  libellula,  or  dragon-fly,  must  have 
been  blown  out  to  sea,  probably  from  the  same  land  to  which  the 
flying  lizards,  and  other  contemporaneous  reptiles,  resorted. 

MiddU  OolUe. 
Coral  Raff.  —  One  of  the  limestones  of  the  Middle  Oolite  has  been 
called  the  "  Coral  Rag,"  because  it  consists,  in  part,  of  continuous 
beds  of  petrified  corals,  for  the  most  part  rettuning  the  position  in 
which  they  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  They  belong  chiefly  to 
the  genera  Caryi^kj/lUa  (Sg.  27 i.),  Agaricia,  and  Asirea,  aai  some- 
times form  masses  of  coral  15  feet  thick.  In  the  annexed  figure  of 
an  Attrea,  from  this  formation,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  cup-shaped 
cavities  are  deepest  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  that  they  grow  more 
and  more  shallow,  till  those  on  the  left  side  are  nearly  filled  up. 
The  last-named  stars  are  supposed  to  be  Folyparia  of  advanced  age. 
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These  coralliae  strata  extend  through  the  calcareous  hills  of  the 
N.W.  of  Berkshire,  and  north  of  Wilts,  and  again  recur  in  York- 
shire, near  Scarborough. 

One  of  the  limeatooes  of  the  Jura,  referred  to  the  age  of  the 
English  coral  rag,  has  been  called  "NerioKon  limestone"  (Calcaire 
il  N^rio^s)  by  M.  Thirria  j  Nerinaa  being  an  extinct  genus  of  nni- 
Talve  shells,  much  resembling  the  Cerithium  in  external  form.  The 
annexed  section  (fig.  273.)  shows  the  curious  form  of  the  hollow  part 


of  each  whorl,  and  also  the  perforation  which  passes  up  the  middle  of 
the  columella.  N.  Goodkallii  (fig.  274.)  is  another  English  species 
of  the  same  genus,  from  a  formation  which  seems  to  form  a  passage 
from  the  Kimmeridge  clay  to  the  coral  rag.* 

A  division  of  the  oolite  in  the  Alps,  regarded  by  most  geologists 
as  coeval  with  the  Knglishcoral  rag,  has  been  often  named  "  Calcaire 
&  Dicerates,"  or  "  Diceras  limestone,"  from  its  containing  abundantly 
a  bivalve  shell  (see  fig.  27S.)  of  a  genus  allied  to  the  Chama. 

*  Fitton,  QeoL  Trans.,  Second  Seriea,  Tid.  ir.  pL  S3,  fig.  13. 


FOSSILS   OF   OXFORD   CLAT. 


Cul  or  Dktrei  arfiUtia.  CUath  amala. 

.  Coml  m,  FnoH.  Coisl  r«f . 

uxford  Clay. — The  corallioe  limestone,  or  "  coral  rag,"  above  de- 
scribed, and  the  accompan^ng  saadj  beds,  called  "  calcareous  grits  "  of 
the  Middle  Oolite,  rest  on  a  thick  bed  of  clay,  called  the  Oxford  clay,' 
sometimes  not  less  than  500  feet  thick.  In  this  there  are  no  corala, 
but  great  abundance  of  cephalopoda  of  the  genera  Ammonite  and 
Belemnite.    (See  fig.  277.)    In  aome  of  the  clay  of  veiy  fine  texture 

Fij.  WT. 


Btlemnilti  iatutia.    Oirard  Ctaf. 

ammonites  are  very  perfect,  although  somewhat  compressed,  and  are 
seen  to  be  furnished  oq  each  side  of  the  aperture  with  a  single  horn- 
like projection  (see  fig.  278.).  These  were  discovered  in  the  cut- 
tings of  the  Great  Western  Ruilway,  near  Chippenham,  in  1841, 
and  hare  been  described  by  Mr.  Pratt.* 

Plj.STi. 


*  8.  P.  Frait,  Annals  of  Nat.  Hist.,,NoTember,  1S41. 
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Fit.KS.  Similar   elongated   processes  hare  been 

bUo  obBerred  to  extend  from  the  sbella  of 
some  belemnitee  discovered  by  Dr.  Maatell 
in  the  same  clay  (see  fig.  279.),  who,  by  the 
aid  of  this  and  other  specimens,  bas  been  able 
to  throw  much  light  ou  the  structure  of  this 
singular  extinct  form  of  cuttle-fish.* 

Louer  Oolite. 

I  The  upper  division  of  this  series,  which 

'  is  .more  extensive  than  the  preceding  or 
Middle  Oolite,  is  called  in  England  the 
Combrash.  It  consists  of  clays  and  calca- 
reous  sandstones,  which  pass  downwards 
into  the  Forest  marble,  an  argillaceous  lime- 
stone, abounding  in  marine  fossils.  In  some 
places,  as  at  Bradford,  this  limestone  is  re- 
placed by  a  mass  of  clay.  The  sandstones 
of  the  Forest  Marble  of  Wiltshire  are  often 
ripple- marked  and  filled  with  fragments  of 
broken  shells  and  pieces  of  drift- wood, 
having  evidently  been  formed  on  a  coast. 
Hippled  slabs  of  fissile  oolit«  are  used  for 
roofing,  and  have  been  traced  over  a  broad 
band  of  country  from  Bradford,  in  Wilts,  to 
Tetbury,  in  Gloucestershire.  These  cal- 
careous tile-stonea  ore  separated  from  each 
Other  by  thin  seams  of  clay,  whicli  have 
been  deposited  upon  them,  and  have  taken 
their  form,  preserving  the  undulating  ridgea 
and  furrows  of  the  sand  in  such  complete  in- 
t^pity,  that  the  impressions  of  small  foot- 
steps, apparently  of  crabs,  which  walked 
over  the  soft  wet  sands,  are  still  visible. 
In  the  same  stone  the  claws  of  crabs,  frag- 
ments  of  echini,  and  other  signs  of  a  neigb- 
oxrard  cbj!ciifi»ii"        bouring  beach,  are  obaerved-t 

H>i)«d.  Great    Oo/ifc;  —  Although    the  name  of 

*■■"  ^"Ih?  ffSi™w      coral-rag  bas  been  appropriated,  as  we  have 

»,e,  J^^iSwu^  1  ■      seen,  to  a  member  of  the  Upper  Oolite  be- 

"S'"l.hr''iSiiS^n^      fore  described,  some  portions  of  the  Lower 

Zil'wli,  «1SS^^      Oolite  are  equally  intitlsd  in  many  places  to 

^cJ^^uSll^      ^  called    coralline   limestones.      Thus  the 

A  Thii^""  ™i*.      G'eat    Oolite  near   Bath   contains   various 

wh&hh  anininir     corals,  among  which  the  Eunomia  radiata 

•  See  PliiL  Truif.  1850,  p.  893. 

f  r.  Sccope.  OeoL  Proceed.,  March,  1831. 


BRADFOED  ENCBIK1TE8. 


r.  porlioo  or  Jnttrlor  or  tuba  laigDlOnl.  ihowlDi  tukted  loiftn. 

(fig.  280.)  ia  rery  conspicuaaE,  single  individiuls  forming  masses 
sereral  feet  in  diameter ;  and  baying  probably  required,  liLe  tbe  large 
esisting  brain-coral  (JHeandrina)  of  the  tropics,  tnnny  ceDlurie«  be- 
fore their  growth  was  completed. 

Different  species  of  Crinoideans,  or  stone-lilies,  are  also  commoa 
in  the  same  rocks  with  corals ;  and,  like  them,  must  have  enjoyed 
a  firm  bottom,  where  their  root,  or  base  of  attachment,  remained 
undisturbed  for   years   (c,  fig.  281.).      Snch   fossils,  therefore,   are 


JptoerMla  rMuAu.  n  Ptn  EncrlolM ;  Mlll«r.    Foiill  nI  Bradfon 

I.  SumDf'^vJKTAti'fa.uKloniTOfChxrtlcululoni.Dilun]  ilie. 

Il  Section  It  BrodCord  oriTHt  oollM  Uld  OTerljlDE  clir.contlliilDE  the  foull  eq 

t,  Thw  peifcct  IddlTldu^  ol  Jpiacrinilrt,  raprMentcd  ••  tbc^  grew  on  the  ii 
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Tve  at  tlw  0ml 


almost  confined  to  the  limestones  ;  but  an  exception  occurs  at  Brad- 
ford, near  Bath,  where  they  are  enveloped  in  clay.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  appears  that  the  solid  upper  surface  of  the  "  Great 
Oolite  "  had  supported,  for  a  time,  a  thick  submarine  forest  of  these 
beautiful  zoophytes,  until  the  clear  and  still  water  was  invaded  by  s 
current  charged  with  mud,  which  threw  down  the  stonc'lilies,  and 
broke  most  of  their  stems  short  ofi"  near  the  point  of  attachment. 
The  stumps  still  remain  in  their  original  position ;  but  the  numerous 
articulations  once  composing  the  stem,  arms,  and  body  of  the 
zoophyte,  were  scattered  at  random  through  the  argillaceous  deposit 
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iQ  which  some  now  lie  proBtrate.  These  appearances  are  represented 
in  the  section  fi,  fig.  281.,  where  the  darker  strata  represent  the 
Bntdford  clay,  which  some  gcoiogista  class  with  the  Forest  marble, 
others  with  the  Great  Oolite.  The  upper  surface  of  the  calcareous 
Btone  below  is  completely  incrusted  over  with  a  continuous  pavement, 
formed  by  the  stony  roots  or  attachments  of  the  Crinoidea ;  and 
besides  this  evidence  of  the  length  of  time  they  bad  lived  on  the 
spot,  we  find  great  numbers  of  single  joints,  or  circular  plates  of  the 
stem  and  body  of  the  encrinite,  covered  over  with  serpulee.  Now 
these  serpula  could  only  have  begun  to  grow  after  the  death  of  some 
of  the  stone-lilies,  parts  of  whose  skeletons  bad  been  strewed  over 
the  floor  of  the  ocean  before  the  irruption  of  argillaceous  mud.  In 
some  instances  we  find  that,  after  the  parasitic  terpuhe  were  full 
grown,  they  had  become  incrusted  over  with  a  coral,  called  Beremeea 
dilueiana  ;  and  many  generations  of  these  polyps  bad  succeeded  each 
other  in  the  pure  water  before  they  became  fossil. 


We  may,  therefore,  perceive  distinctly  that,  as  the  pines  and  cyca- 
deous  plants  of  the  ancient  "  dirt  bed,"  or  fossil  forest,  of  the  Lower 
Purheck  were  killed  by  submergence  under  fresh  water,  and  soon 
buried  beneath  muddy  sediment,  so  an  invasion  of  argillaceous 
matter  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  gronrth  of  the  Bradford  Encrinites, 
and  led  to  their  preservation  in  marine  strata.' 

Such  differences  in  the  fossils  as  distinguish  the  calcareous  and 
oi^llaceous  deposits  from  each  other,  would  be  described  by  natu- 
ralists as  arising  out  of  a  difference  in  the  ttatiom  of  species ;  but 
besides  these,  there  are  variations  in  the  fossils  of  the  higher,  middle, 
and  lower  part  of  the  oolitic  series,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  that 
great  law  of  change  in  organic  life  by  which  distinct  assemblages  of 
species  have  been  adapted,  at  successive  geological  periods,  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  habitable  surface.  In  a  single  district  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  limitation  of  species  to  certain  minor 
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formations  has  been  due  to  the  local  influence  of  Hationt,  or  how  far 
it  has  been  caused  b;  time,  or  the  creative  and  destroying  law  above 
alluded  to.  But  we  recognize  the  reality  of  the  laet-mentioned  influ- 
ence, when  we  contrast  the  whole  oolitic  series  of  England  with  that 
of  parts  of  the  Jura,  Alps,  and  other  distant  regions,  where  there  is 
scarcely  any  lithological  resemblance ;  and  yet  some  of  the  same 
fossils  remain  peculiar  in  each  country  to  the  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Oolite  formations  respectively.  Mr.  Thurmann  has  shown 
how  remarkably  this  fact  holds  true  in  the  Bernese  Jura,  although 
the  argillaceous  divisions,  so  conspicuous  in  England,  are  feebly  re- 
presented there,  and  some  entirely  wanting. 

The  Bradford  clay  ahove  alluded  to  is  sometimes  60  feet  thick ; 
Fii. wi.  ''"'^   *"  '^'^J  pliu:cs,  it  is  wanting;  and,   in 

others,  where  there  are  no  limestones,  it  cannot 
easily  be  separated  from  the  clays  of  the  over- 
lying "forest  marble"  and  underlying  "fuller's 

Tiie  calcareous  portion  of  the  Great  Oolite 
consists  of  several  shelly  limestones,  one  of 
nr  bnamiat'foma.  .  which,  called  the  Bath  Oolite,  is  much  cele- 
Brtitotitimi.  h.1  .!«  brated  as  a  building  stone.  In  parts  of  Glou- 
cestershire, especially  near  Minchinhampton,  the  Great  Oolite,  says 
Mr.  Lycett,  "  must  have  been  deposited  in  a  shallow  see,  where 
strong  currents  prevailed,  for  there  are  frequent  changes  in  the 
mioeral  character  of  the  deposit,  and  some  beds  exhibit  false  strati- 
fication. In  others,  heaps  of  broken  shells  are  mingled  with  pebbles 
of  rocks  foreign  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  fragments  of  abraded 
madrepores,  dicotyledonous  wood,  and  crabs'  claws.  The  shelly  strata, 
also,  have  occauonally  sufiered  denudation,  and  the  removed  portions 
have  been  replaced  by  clay."*  In  such  shallow-water  beds  cepha- 
lopoda are  rare,  and,  instead  of  ammonites  and  belemnites,  numerous 
genera  of  carnivorous  trachelipods  appear.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  species  of  univalves  obtained  from  the  Minchinhampton 
beds,  Mr.  Lycett  found  no  less  than  forty-one  to  be  carnivorous. 
They  belong  principally  to  the  genera  Buccinum,  Pkurotoma,  Rot- 
tellarut,  Murex,  and  Futut,  and  exhibit  a  proportion  of  zoophagous 
species  not  very  different  from  that  which  obtains  in  warm  seas  of 
the  recent  period.  These  conchological  results  are  curious  and 
unexpected,  since  it  was  imagined  that  we  might  look  in  vain  for 
the  carnivorous  trachelipods  in  rocks  of  such  high  antiquity  as  the 
Great  Oolite,  and  it  was  a  received  doctrine  that  they  did  not  begin 
to  appear  in  considerable  numbers  till  the  Eocene  period  when 
those  two  great  families  of  cephalopoda,  the  ammonites  and  belem- 
nites, had  become  extinct. 

Stontgjield  ilate. — The  slate  of  Stonesfield  has  been  shown  by 
Mr.  Lonsdale  to  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Great  OoUte.f    It  is  a  slightly 

t  Froceedingt  OeoL  Soc.  vol  L  p.  4U. 
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oolitic  shelly  limestone,  forming  large  spheroidal  masses  imbedded  in 
■and,  only  6  feet  thick,  but  very  rich  in  organic  remains.     It  con- 
tains  some  pebbles  of  a  rock  very  similar  to  itself,  and  which  may 
be  portions  of  tJie  deposit,  broken  up  on  a  shore  at  low  water  or 
during  storms,  and  redeposited.      The  remains  of  belemnites,   tri- 
goniie,  and  other  marine  shells,  with  fragments  of  wood,  are  common, 
and  impressions  of  ferns,  cycadete,  and  other  plants.     Several  insects 
"«■  M<-     also,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  wing-covers  of  beetles,  are 
perfectly  preserved  (see  fig.  284.),  some  of  them  approach- 
ing nearly  to  the  genus  Buprettw.'*     The  remains,  also,  of 
many  genera  of  reptiles,  such  as  Ftesiotaur,  Crocodile,  and 
Pterodactyl,  have  been  discovered  in  the  same  limestone. 
But  the  remarkable  fossils  for  which  the  Stonesfield 
slate  is  most  celebrated,  are  those  referred  to  the  mam- 
mirerous  class.     The  student  should  be  reminded  that  in 
all  the  rocks  described  in  the  preceding  chapters  as  older 
FiS^i^r    than  the  Eocene,  no  bones  of  any  land  quadruped,  or  of 
suHkuaeM.    any  cetacean,  have  been  discovered.     Yet  we  have  seen 
that  terrestrid  plants  were  not  rare  in  the  lower  cretaceous  forma- 
tion, and  that  in  the  Wealden  there  was  evidence  of  freshwater 
sediment  on  a  large  scale,  containing  various  plants,  and  even  an- 
cient vegetable  soils  with  the  roots  and  erect  stumps  of  trees.     We 
had  also  in  the  same  Wealden  many  land-reptiles  and  wiDged-insects, 
which  renders  the  absence  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds  the  more  strik- 
ing.   The  want,  however,  of  any  bones  of  whales,  seals,  dolphins,  and 
other  aquatic  mammalia,  whether  in  the  chalk  or  in  the  upper  or 
middle  oolite,  is  certainly  still  more  remarkable.     Formerly,  indeed, 
a  bone  from  the  great  oolite  of  Enstone,  near  Woodstock,  in  Oxford- 
shire, was  cited,  on  the  authority  of  Cuvier,  as  referable  to  this  class. 
Dr.  Buckland,  who  stated  this  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise^,  had  the 
kindness  to  send  me  the  sopposed  ulna  of  a  whale,  that  Mr.  Owen 
might  examine  into  its  claims  to  be  considered  as  cetaceous.     It  is 


li  irptOe,  fbrmgrlr  lUppcHfd  ta  bn  [bs  ulna  or>  CMnceui ;  ttom  the  Great  OoUU  ot 


*  See  Backland'i  Bridgewaler  Trea-    it  is  tnggened  that  these  eljtra  e 
tise  i  and  Brodie's  Fossil  '"""'■,  where    belong  to  Priomiu. 
t  VuLl  p.  Its. 
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the  opinion  of  th&t  eminent  comparative  anatomist  that  it  cannot 
have  belonged  to  the  cetacea,  because  the  fore-arm  in  these  marine 
mammalia  is  invariably  much  flatter,  and  devoid  of  all  muscular 
depressions  and  ridges,  one  of  which  is  so  prominent  in  the  middle  of 
this  bone,  represented  in  the  above  cut  (^g.  285.).  In  saurians,  on 
the  contrary,  such  ridges  exist  for  the  Bttaehment  of  muscles ;  and 
to  some  animal  of  that  class  the  bone  is  probably  referable. 

These  observations  are  made  to  prepare  the  reader  to  appreciate 
more  justly  the  interest  felt  by  every  geologist  in  the  discovery  in 
the  Stonesfield  slate  of  no  less  than  seven  specimens  of  lower  jans  of 
mammiferouB  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  three  different  species  and  to 
two  distinct  genera,  for  which  the  names  of  Amphitherium  and  I%at- 
eololherium  have  been  adopted.  When  Cuvier  was  Brst  shown  one 
of  these  fossils  in  1818  he  pronounced  it  to  belong  to  a  small  ferine 
mammal,  with  a  jaw  much  resembling  that  of  an  opossum,  but  differ- 
ing from  all  known  ferine  genera,  in  the  great  number  of  tlie  molar 
teeth,  of  which  it  had  at  least  ten  in  a  row.  Since  that  period,  a 
much  more  perft-ct  specimen  of  the  same  fossil,  obtained  by  Dr.  Buck- 
land  (see  fig.  286.),  has  been  examined  by  Mr.  Owen,  who  finds  that 


^  coDdjIe-  f .  ufia  of  Jiw.  4,  double-fuved  m 


^i-*"'  the  jaw  contained  on   the  whole  twelve 

molar  teeth,  with  the   socket  of  a   small 
canine,    and   three   small   incisors,   which 
are  in  lUu,  altogether  amounting  to  sixteen 
NMiur»iiii».  sicineifliSsi»te.   teeth  OH  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  only  question  which  could  be  rused 
respecting  the  nature  of  these  fossils  was,  whether  tbey  belonged  to 
a  mammifer,  a  reptile,  or  a  fish.  Now  on  this  head  the  osteologist 
observes  that  each  of  the  seven  half  jaws  is  composed  of  butone  single 
piece,  and  not  of  two  or  more  separate  bones,  as  in  fishes  and  most 
reptiles,  or  of  two  bones,  united  by  a  suture,  as  in  some  few  species 
belonging  to  those  olasses.  The  condyle,  jnoreover  (i,  fig.  286.)  or 
articular  eurface,  by  which  the  lower  jaw  unites  with  the  upper,  is 
convex  in  the  Stonesfield  specimens,  and  not  concave  as  in  fishes 
and  reptiles.  The  coronoid  process  (a,  fig.  286.)  is  well  developed, 
whereas  it  is  wanting  or  very  small,  in  the  inferior  classes  of  verte- 
bnita.    Lastly,  the  molar  teeth  in  the  Amphitherium  and  PAatcolo- 
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therium  have  complicated  crowns,  and  two  roots  (see  d,  fig.  266.), 
instead  of  bdng  simple  and  with  single  fangs.* 

The  odIj  question,  therefore,  which  could  fairlj  admit  of  contro- 
vers;  was  limited  to  this  point,  whether  the  fossil  mammalia  found 
in  the  lower  oolite  of  Oxfordshire  ought  to  he  referred  to  the  mar- 
supial quadrupeds,  or  to  the  ordinary  placental  series.  Cuvier  had 
long  ^o  pointed  out  a  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  angular  process 
(e,  figs.  291.  and  292.)  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  a  character  of  the  genua 


DUrlfkfl  Alarm  i 


Didelphyt ;  and  Mr.  Owen  has  since  established  its  generality  in  the 
entire  marsupial  series.  In  all  these  pouched  quadrupeds,  this  pro- 
cess is  turned  inwards,  ax  eX  c  d,  fig.  291.  in  the  Brazilian  opossum, 
whereas  in  the  placental  series,  as  at  c,  figs.  290.  and  289.  there  is  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  such  inflection.  The  Tupaia  Tana  of 
Sumatra  has  been  selected  hy  my  friend  Mr.  Wdterhouse,  for  this 
illustration,  because  that  small  insectivorous  quadruped  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Stonesfield  Ampkitherium.  By  clearing 
away  the  matrix  from  the  specimen  of  AmpkitheriKm  Prevoitii  above 
represented  (fig.  286.),  Mr.  Owen  ascertained  that  the  angular 
process  (c)  bent  inwards  in  a  slighter  degree  than  in  any  of  the 
known  marsupialia ;  in  short,  the  inflection  does  not  exceed  that  of 
the  mole  or  hedgehog.  This  fact  turns  the  scale  in  favour  of  its 
affinities  to  the  placental  insectivorn.  Nevertheless,  the  Amphithe- 
rium  offers  some  points  of  approximation  in  its  osteology  to  the 
marsupials,  especially  to  the  Mtfrmeeobias,  a  small  insectivorous 
quadruped  of  Australia,  which  has  nine  molars  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  jaw,  besides  a  canine  and  three  incisors.f 

*  I  have  given  a  fl(pre  in  Ehs  Prin-        t  ^  Sgnre  of  this  recent  Sfyrnucobmi 
ciples  of  Geology,  chap,  ix.,  of  another    irill  be  foond  in  the  Principles,  chap.  ix. 
Btoneeiield  epecinien  of  AmphitAerium  Prt- 
vottii,  in  which  the  sockets  and  roots  of 
the  teeth  are  finely  exposed. 
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Another  species  of  Amphitherium  has  been  found  at  Stonesfield 
(fig.  287.  p.  268.),  which  differs  from  the  former  (fig.  286.)  princi- 
pally in  being  larger. 

The  second  mammiferous  genus  discovered  in  the  same  slates  was 
named  originally  by  Mr.  Broderip  Didelphys  Bucklandi{see  fig.  293.), 

Fig.sn. 

^^  S 


Phtueolotheriam  BueklamU,  Owen, 
a.  nitural  »lse.  b,  moUr  of  saau  magniflad. 

and  has  since  been  called  Phascolotherium  by  Owen.  It  manifests  a 
much  stronger  likeness  to  the  marsupials  in  the  general  form  of  the 
jaw,  and  in  the  extent  and  position  of  its  inflected  angle,  while  the 
agreement  with  the  living  genus  Didelphys  in  the  number  of  the 
premolar  and  molar  teeth,  is  complete.* 

On  reviewing,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  osteological  evidence,  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  have  every  reason  to  presume  that  the  Amphi- 
therium and  Phascolotherium  of  Stonesfield  represent  both  the  pla- 
cental and  marsupial  classes  of  mammalia ;  and  if  so,  they  warn  us  in 
a  most  emphatic  manner,  not  to  found  rash  generalizations  respect- 
ing the  non-existence  of  certain  classes  of  animals  at  particular  periods 
of  the  past,  on  mere  negative  evidence.  The  singular  accident  of 
our  having  as  yet  found  nothing  but  the  lower  jaws  of  seven  in- 
dividual?,  and  no  other  bones  of  their  skeletons,  is  alone  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  fragmentary  manner  in  which  the  memorials  of 
an  ancient  terrestrial  fauna  are  handed  down  to  us.  We  can  scarcely 
avoid  suspecting  that  the  two  genera  above  described,  may  have 
borne  a  like  insignificant  proportion  to  the  entire  assemblage  of  warm- 
blooded quadrupeds  which  flourished  in  the  islands  of  the  oolitic  sea. 

Mr.  Owen  has  remarked  that  as  the  marsupial  genera,  to  which  the 
Phascolotherium  is  most  nearly  allied,  are  now  confined  to  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  so  also  is  it  in  the  Australian  seas, 
that  we  find  the  Cestraciofiy  a  cartilaginous  fish  which  has  a  bony 
palate,  allied  to  those  called  Acrodus  and  Psammodus  (see  figs.  307, 
308.  p.  275.),  so  common  in  the  oolite  and  lias.  In  the  same  Austra- 
lian seas,  also,  near  the  shore,  we  find  the  living  Trigonia^  a  genus 
of  mollusca  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  Stonesfield  slate.  So,  also, 
the  Araucarian  pines  are  now  abundant,  together  with  ferns,  in 
Australia  and  its  islands,  as  they  were  in  Europe  in  the  oolitic  period. 
Many  botanists  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the  Thuia^  Pine,  Cycca^ 
ZamiOj  in  short,  all  the  gymnogens,  belong  to  a  less  highly  developed 
type  of  fiowering  plants  than  do  the  exogens ;  but,  even  if  this  be 
admitted,  no  naturalist  can  ascribe  a  low  standard  of  organization  to 
the  oolitic  flora,  since  we  meet  with  endogens  of  the  most  perfect  struc- 

*  Owen*8  Britiflh  Fossil  MammalB,  p.  62. 
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Fi(  fi4  ^"^  '"  oolitic  rocks,  both  above  and  below  tha 

Slonesfield  stale,  as,  for  example,  the  Ihdt>- 
earya  of  BucUond,  a  fruit  allied  to  the  Fim- 
danut,  found  in  the  Inferior  Oolite  (see  fig. 
-    294.),  and  tbe  Carpolit&et  conica  of  the  Cond 
\  rag.     Tbe  doctrine,  therefore,  of  a  regular 
»  series  of  progreaHive  development  at  succeseire 
t  eras  in  tbe  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
from  beings  of  a  more  simple  to  those  of  a 
more  complex  organization,  receives  a  check, 
Pooimof*  Bitiji  null irf 7>0.  if  not  a  refutation,  from  the  facte  revealed  to 
lutd'i  Bri^.  Tmi.  Fi.  us  bjT  the  Btody  of  the  Lower  Oolites. 
mouib,  DorKt.       '  The  Stonesfleld  slate,  in  its  range  from  Ox- 

fordshire to  tbe  north-east,  is  represented  by 
flnggf  and  fissile  sandstones,  as  at  Colljweston  in  Northamptonshire, 
where,  according  to  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Ibbetson  and  Morris, 
it  contains  many  shells,  such  as  Trigonia  angulata,  also  found  at 
Stonesfield.  But  the  Northamptonshire  strata  of  this  age  assume  a 
more  marine  character,  or  appear  at  least  to  have  been  formed 
farther  from  land.  Thej  inclose,  however,  some  fossil  ferns,  such  as 
PecopterU  polypodioidea,  of  species  common  to  the  oolites  of  the 
Yorkshire  coast*,  where  rocks  of  this  age  put  on  all  the  aspect  of  a 
true  coal-field ;  thin  seams  of  cool  having  actually  been  worked 
in  them  for  more  than  a  centurj-. 

In  tbe  north-west  of  Yorkshire,  the  formation  alluded  to  coorists  of 
an  upper  and  a  loner  carbonaceous  shale,  abounding  in  impressions  of 
plants,  divided  by  a  limestone  considered  by  many  geologists  as  tbe 
representative  of  the  Great  Oolite;  but  the  scarcity  of  marine  fossils 
makes  all  comparisons  with  tbe  subdivisions  adopted  in  the  south 
extremely  difficult.  A  rich  harvest  of  fossil  ferns  has  been  obtained 
from  the  upper  carbonaceous  shales  and  sandstones  at  Gristborpe 
near  Scarborough  (see  figs.  295,  296.).  The  lower  shales  are  well 
exposed  in  the  sea-clifis  at  Whitby,  and  are  chiefly  characterized 
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bj  ferns  and  cy cades.  They  contain,  also,  a  species  of  calamite,  and 
a  fosail  called  Equisetum  columnare,  which  maintains  an  upright  por- 
tion in  sandatone  strata  over  a  wide  area.  Shells  of  the  genus  Cyprii 
and  Vnio,  collected  by  Mr.  Bean  frgm  these  Yorkshire  coal-bearing 
beds,  point  to  tlie  estuary  or  fluviatile  origin  of  the  deposit. 

At  Brora,  in  Sutherlandshire,  a  coal  formation,  probably  coeval 
with  the  above,  or  belonging  to  some  of  the  lower  divisions  of  the 
Oohtic  period,  has  been  mined  extensively  for  a  century  or  more.  It 
affords  the  thickest  stratum  of  pure  vegetable  matter  hitherto  detected 
in  any  secondary  rock  in  England.  One  seam  of  coal  of  good 
quality,  has  been  worked  3^  feet  thick  and  there  are  several  feet  more 
of  pyritous  coal  resting  upon  it. 

I  'Inferior  Oolite. — Between  the  Great  and  Inferior  Oolite,  near 
Bath,  an  argillaceous  deposit  called  "  the  fuller's  earth,"  occurs,  but 
is  wanting  in  the  north  of  England,  The  Inferior  Oolite  is  a  cal- 
careous freestone,  usually  of  small  thickness,  which  sometimes  rests 
upon,  or  IB  replaced  by,  yellow  sands,  called  the  sands  of  the  Inferior 
Oolite.  These  last,  in  their  turn,  repose  upon  the  lias  in  the  south 
and  west  of  England. 

Among  the  characteristic  sheila  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  I  may  in- 
stance Terebratula  spinosa  (fig.  297.),  and  Pholadomya  ^icula 
(fig.  298.).     The  extinct  genus  Pleurotomaria  is  also  a  form  very 


common  in  this  division  as  well  as  in  the  Oolitic  system  generally. 
It  resembles  the  Troehus  in  form,  but  is  marked  by  a  singular  cleft 
(a,  fig.  299.)  on  the  right  side  of  the  mouth. 
As  illustrations  of  shells  having  a  great  vsrtical  range,  I  may 
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illude  to  Triffotiia  elatetlaia,  found  in  the  Upper  and  Inferior  Oolite, 
ftnd  T.  eottata,  common  to  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolite ; 
also  Oitrea  Marshii  (fig.  300.),  common  lo  the  Combrash  of  Wilts 


tata\JodtVu  ud  Liu 

and  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Torksliire;    and  AMmonitei  itrialulut 
(fig.  301.),  common  to  the  Inferior  Oolite  and  Lias. 

Such  facts  by  no  means  invalidate  the  general  rule,  that  certain 
fossils  are  good  chronological  tests  of  geological  periods ;  but  thej 
serve  to  caution  us  against  attaching  too  much  importance  to  single 
species,  some  of  which  may  have  a  wider,  others  a  more  confined 
vertical  range.  We  have  before  seen  that,  in  the  successive  tertiary 
formations,  there  are  species  common  to  older  and  newer  groups, 
yet  these  groups  are  distinguishable  from  one  another  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  whole  assemblage  of  fossil  shells  proper  to  each. 


CHAPTER  XXL 
OOLTTE  AMD  LIA8 — continued. 


Minenl  chancter  of  Xiat — Ifanw  of  Grjphite  UnKstone — Foaail  ibelli  and  fish  — 
IchtlifOdaniliMi  — BeptiUa  oT  ihe  Liai — Ichthjosanr  and  Plesiosaur — Marine 
Reptile  of  the  Qalapagoa  Iilandi  —  Sndden  deKraction  and  bnrud  of  Kmil 
animals  in  IJu — Fluvio-TDarioe  beds  in  Gloncotenhire  and  inaect  limeKone  — 
Origin  of  the  Oolite  and  Liaa,  uid  of  abemMing  cilcareoiu  and  argiUaceoiu 
fornutioni — Oolitic  coal-field  oi  Virginia,  in  the  Uoiled  Slates. 

LiM.  —  The  English  provincial  name  of  Lias  has  been  very  generally 
adopted  for  a  formation  of  ai^llaceous  limestone,  marl,  and  clay, 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  Oolite,  and  is  classed  by  many  geolc^sts 
as  part  of  that  group.  They  pass,  indeed,  into  each  other  in  some 
places,  as  near  Bath,  a  sandy  marl  called  the  marlatone  of  the  Lias 
being  interposed,  and  partaking  of  the  mineral  characters  of  the 
upper  lias  and  inferior  oolite.  These  last-mentioned  divisions  have 
also  some  fossils  in  common,  such  as  the  Avicuta  inaquivalvu 
(fig.  302.).  Nevertheless  the  Lias  may  be  traced  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Europe  as  a  separate  and  independent  group,  of  considerable 
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Fif.Mn.  thickness,  Tarying  from  500  to  1000  feet,  con- 

'"     "  taining  mttaj  peculiar  fossils,  and  hnTing  a 

•  rerj  UDiform   lithologtcal   aspect.      Although. 

»         usunlly  conformable  to  the  oolite,  it  is  some- 

/         times,  as  in  the  Jura,  unconformable.     In  the 

environs  of  Lons-le-Saulnier,  for  instance,  ia 

A  latia  ■  J      So        ^^  department  of  Jura,  the  strata  of  lias  are 

inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  while  the 

incumbent  oolitic  marls  are  horizontaL 

The  peculiar  aspect  which  is  most  characteristic  of  the  Lias  in 
England,  France,  and  Germanjr,  is  an  alternation  of  thin  beds  of 
blue  or  grey  limestone  with  a  light-brown  weathered  surface,  sepa- 
rated by  dark-coloured  narrow  argillaceous  partings,  so  that  the 
quarries  of  this  rock,  at  a  distance,  assume  a  striped  and  riband-like 
appearance.* 

Although  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  limestone  of  this  formation 
Fi,.j03.  is  blue,  yet  some  beds  of 

™ the  lower  lias  are  of  a  yel- 

lowish white  colour,  and 
have  been  called  white  lias. 
In  some  parts  of  France, 
near  the  Vosges  mountains, 
and  in  Luxembourg,  M.  E. 
de  Beaumont  has  shown 
that  the  lias  containing 
Gryphaa  arcuala,  I^gio- 
Mtoma  giganleum  (see  fig. 
303.),  and  other  character- 
istic  fossils,  becomes  are- 
piiitioa-jmatfe™inam.   um.  naceous;    and   around   the 

Hartz,  in  Westphalia  and  Bavaria,  the  inferior  parts  of  the  lias  are 
sandy,  and  sometimes  alford  a  building  stone. 

The  name  of  Gryphite  limestone  has  sometimes  been  applied  to 
the  lias,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  shells  which  it  con- 
tains of  a  species  of  oyster,  or  Grifphaa  (fig.  304.,  ace  also  fig.  30. 


^^ 


Smaia  InattalMi.   Liu. 


p.  29.).     Many  cephalopoda,  also,  such  as  Ammonite,  Belemnile,  and 
NautUua  (fig.  305.),  prove  the  marine  origin  of  the  formation. 

•  Conyb.  andPha  p.  !6I. 
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The  fossil  lish  resemble  genericall^  those  of  the  oolite,  belongiDg 
all,  according  to  M.  Agassiz,  to  extiact  genera,  and  differing  re- 
markabl;  fi-om  the  icbthyolites  of  the  Cretaceous  period  Among 
them  is  a  species  of  Lepidotui  {L.  gigaa,  Agas.)  (Gg.  306.),  which  is 


found  in  the  lias  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.*  This  genua 
was  before  mentioned  (p.  229.)  as  occurring  in  the  Wealden,  and  is 
supposed  to  hove  frequented  both  rivers  and  coasts.  The  teeth  of  a 
species  of  Acrodtu,  also,  are  verj  abundant  in  the  lias  (fig.  307.). 


But  the  remains  of  fish  which  have  excited  more  attention  than 
any  others,  are  those  large  bony  spines  called  icktkyodoruUtes 
(a,  fig.  308.),  which  were  once  supposed  by  some  naturalists  to  be 


Hfie4iHrtlicHlaliii,  Agu.    Liu,  LjiDe  Regd. 

jaws,  and  by  others  weapons,  resembling  those  of  the  living  Batulet 
and  Silurus;  but  which  M.  Agassiz  has  shown  to  be  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  The  spines,  in  the  genera  last  mentioned,  articulate 
with  the  backbone,  whereas  there  are  no  signs  of  any  such  articu* 

*  Agassii,  Foil.  Foa.,  vol  ii.  tab.  38,  39. 
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IstioD  in  the  icbthjodorulites.  These  last  appear  to  have  been  bony 
apinea  which  formed  the  anterior  part  of  the  dorsal  fin,  like  that  i^ 
tlie  living  genera  Cettraeiott  and  Chimtera  (see  a,  fig.  309.).     In 


a.  B]iit»tmilD(ul«1iirpu>g(tlMdoTHllii. 

both  of  these  genera,  the  posterior  concave  face  is  armed  with  small 
spines  tike  that  of  the  fossil  Hybodw*  (fig.  308.),  one  of  the  shark 
family  found  fossil  at  Lyme  Regis.  Such  spines  are  simply  im- 
bedded in  the  flesh,  and  attached  to  strong  muscles.  "  They  serve," 
says  Dr.  Bucklant^  "  as  in  the  Chimara  (fig.  309.),  to  raise  and 
depress  the  fin,  their  action  resembling  that  of  a  moveable  mast, 
raising  and  lowering  backwards  the  sail  of  a  barge."! 

Septiles  of  the  Liat.  — It  is  not,  however,  the  fossil  fish  which 
form  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  organic  remains  of  the  Lias ; 
but  the  reptiles,  which  are  extraordinary  for  their  number,  size,  and 
structure.  Among  the  most  wngular  of  these  are  aeveral  species  of 
lehtkyoiaHnu  and  Fletiosaitnu.  The  genus  lehtAyotaurtu,  or  fish- 
lizard,  is  not  confined  to  this  formation,  but  has  been  found  in  strata 
as  high  as  the  chalk-marl  and  ganlt  of  England,  and  as  low  as  the 
muBchelkalk  of  Germany,  a  formation  which  immediately  succeeds 
the  lias  in  the  descending  order.}  It  is  evident  from  their  fish-like 
vertebns,  their  paddles,  resembling  those  of  a  porpoise  or  whale,  the 
length  of  their  tail,  and  other  parts  of  their  structure,  that  the  habits 
of  the  Ichthyoaaurs  were  aquatic  Their  jaws  and  teeth  show  that 
they  were  carnivorous ;  and  the  half-digested  remains  of  fishes  and 
reptile%  found  within  their  skeletons,  indicate  the  precise  nature  of 
their  food.§ 

A  specimen  of  the  hinder  fin  or  paddle  of  lehlhj/otaurut  eoainiunit 
was  discovered  in  1840  at  Barrow-on-Soar,  by  Sir  F.  Egerton,  which 
distinctly  exhibits  on  its  posterior  mai^n  the  remains  of  cartilaginous 
rays  that  bifurcate  as  they  approach  the  edge,  like  those  in  the  fin  of 
a  fish  (see  a,  fig.  312.).  It  had  previously  been  supposed,  says 
Mr.  Owen,  that  the  locomotive  organs  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  were 
enveloped,  while  living,  in  a  smooth  integument,  like  that  of  the 
turtle  and  porpoise,  which  has  no  other  support  than  is  aSbrded  bj 
the  bones  and  ligaments  within ;  but  it  now  appears  that  the  fin  was 

*  Agaa^  PoiHODS  Fouiles,  roLm,        t  Ibid.  p.  I  SB, 
Ub.C.  fig.  1.  I  Ibid.  p.  187. 
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tnnch  I&rger,  expanding  far  beyond  its  osseous  firamework,  and  de- 
viating widely  in  its  fish-like  rays  irom  the  ordinary  reptilian  type. 
In  fig.  312.  the  posterior  bones,  or  digital  ossicles  of  the  paddle,  are 
seen  near  b;  and  beyond  these  is  the  dark  carbonized  integument 
of  the  terminal  half  of  the  fin,  the  outline  of  which  is  beantifnlly 
detlned.*  Mr,  Owen  beUeves  that,  besides  the  fore-paddles,  these 
short-  and  stiff-neoked  saurians  were  furnished  with  a  tail-fln  with- 
out bones  and  purely  tegumenlaTy,  expanding  in  a  Tertical  di- 
rection ;  an  organ  (^  motion  which  enabled  them  to  turn  their  heads 
rapidly.| 
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Fit-  111 


PMUrlor  pact  of  fehid  On  <i 

Mr.  Conybeare  was  enabled,  id  1824,  after  examining  many  akele- 
toflS  nearly  perfect,  to  give  an  ideal  restoration  of  the  osteology  of 
this  genus,  and  of  that  of  the  PUsiotaurut.*  (See  figs.  310,  31L.) 
The  latter  animal  had  an  extremely  long  neck  and  small  head,  with 
teeth  like  those  of  the  crocodile,  and  paddles  analogous  to  those  of 
the  IcAlhtfotaurus,  but  larger.  It  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
shallow  seas  and  estuaries,  and  to  have  breathed  air  like  the  Ichthyo- 
saur,  and  our  modern  cetacea.f  Some  of  the  reptiles  above  men- 
tioned were  of  formidable  dimensions.  One  specimen  of  lehtkyo- 
lauTVS  platyodon,  from  the  lias  at  Lyme,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, must  have  belonged  to  an  animal  more  than  24  feet  in 
length ;  and  another  of  the  Pletiotaurut,  in  the  same  collection,  is 
1 1  feet  long.  The  form  of  the  Jchthyosaunu  may  have  fitted  it 
to  cut  through  the  waves  like  the  porpoise ;  but  it  is  supposed  that 
the  Fksiosaunu,  at  least  the  long-necked  species  (fig.  311.),  was 
better  suited  to  fish  in  shallow  creeks  and  bays  defended  from  heavy 
breakers. 

In  many  specimens  both  of  Ictbyosaur  and  Flesiosaur  the  bones 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  tail,  are  in  tfaeir  natural  position,  while  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  ore  detached  and  in  coufosion.  Mr.  Stutcb- 
burg  has  suggested  that  their  bodies  after  death  became  inflated  with 
gases,  and,  vrliile  the  abdominal  viscera  were  decomposing,  the  bones, 
though  disunited,  were  retained  within  the  tougb  dermal  covering 
OS  in  a  bog,  until  the  whole,  becoming  water-logged,  sank  to  the 
bottom.^  As  they  belonged  to  individuals  of  all  ages  they  are  sup- 
(losed,  by  Dr.  Bucklaod,  to  have  experienced  a  violent  death ;  and 
the  same  conclusion  might  also  be  drawn  from  their  having  escaped 
the  attacks  of  their  own  predacious  race,  or  of  fishes,  found  fossil  in 
the  same  beds. 

For  the  last  twenty  years,  anatomists  have  agreed  that  these  ex- 
tinct saurians  must  have  inhabited  the  sea  ;  and  it  was  oigued  that, 
as  there  are  now  chelonians,  like  the  tortoise,  living  in  fresh  water, 

•  Geol.  Tram.,  Second  Series,  vol  L  Trans,  i  ond  Buckknd,  Bridgew,  TnaL, 
pi  *9.  p.  SOS. 

t  Conybeare  and  De  laBeche,  GeoL        {  Quart  0«(d.  Jonn.  vol  iL  p.  411. 
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sod  others,  as  the  turtle,  frequenting  the  ocean,  so  there  m&y  have 
been  formerljr  some  saurians  proper  to  salt,  others  to  fresh  water. 
The  common  crocodile  of  the  Ganges  is  well  known  to  frequent 
equally  that  river  and  the  brackish  and  salt  water  near  its  mouth ; 
and  crocodiles  are  said  in  like  manner  to  be  abundant  both  in  the 
rivers  of  the  Isla  de  Finos  (or  Isle  of  Pines),  south  of  Cuba,  and  in 
the  open  sea  round  the  coast.  More  recentl/  a  saurian  has  been  dis- 
covered of  aquatic  habits  and  exclusively  marine.  This  creature  was 
found  in  tlie  Galapagos  Islands,  during  the  visit  of  H.  Kl.  S.  Beagle 
to  that  archipelago,  in  I83o,  aud  its  habits  were  then  observed  by 
Mr.  Darwin.  The  islands  alluded  to  are  situated  under  the  equator, 
nearly  600  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  coast  of  South  America. 
They  are  volcanic,  some  of  them  being  3000  or  4000  feet  high  ( 
and  one  of  them,  Albemarle  Island,  75  miles  long.  The  climat«  is 
mild;  very  little  rain  falls;  and,  in  the  whole  archipelago,  there 
is  only  one  rill  of  fresh  water  that  reaches  the  coast.  The  soil  is  for 
the  most  part  dry  and  harsh,  and  the  vegetation  scanty.  The  birds, 
reptiles,  plants,  and  insects  are,  wiih  very  few  exceptions,  of  species 
found  no  where  else  in  the  wovld,  although  all  partake,  in  their 
general  form,  of  a  South  American  type.  Of  the  mammalia,  says 
Mr.  Darwin,  one  species  alone  appears  to  be  indigenous,  namely,  a 
large  and  peculiar  kind  of  mouse ;  but  the  number  of  lizards,  tor- 
toises, and  snakes  is  so  great,  that  it  may  be  called  a  land  of  reptiles. 
The  variety,  indeed,  of  species  is  small;  but  the  individuals  of  each 
are  in  wonderful  abundance.  There  is  a  turtle,  a  large  tortoise 
(  Testudo  Indicut),  four  lizards,  and  about  the  same  number  of  snakes, 
but  no  frogs  or  toads.  Two  of  the  lizards  belong  to  the  family 
Iguanida  of  Bell,  and  to  a  peculiar  genus  (^Amblyrh^nehwi)  esta- 
blished by  that  naturalist,  and  so  named  from  their  obtusely  trun- 
cated head  and  short  snout.*  Of  these  lizards  one  is  terrestrial  in 
its  habits,  and  burrows  in  the  ground,  swarming  everywhere  on  the 
land,  having  a  round  tail,  and  a  mouth  somewhat  resembling  in  form 
that  of  the  tortoise.  The  other  is  aquatic,  and  has  its  tail  flattened 
laterally  for  swimming  (see  fig.  313.).     "This  marine  saurian,"  says 


u.  Tooth.  AACuril  ilie  and  nwgntSed. 
*  A/ilAuT,  atMgt,  blunt ;  and  firrx"i  rhynchiu,  n 
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Mr.  Darwin,  **  is  extremely  common  on  all  tbe  islands  throughout 
the  archipelago.  It  lives  exclusively  on  the  rocky  sea-beaches,  and 
I  never  saw  one  even  ten  yards  inshore.  The  usual  length  is  about 
a  yard,  but  there  are  some  even  4  feet  long.  It  is  of  a  dirty  black 
colour,  sluggish  in  its  movements  on  the  land ;  but,  when  in  the 
water,  it  swims  with  perfect  ease  and  quickness  by  a  serpentine 
movement  of  its  body  and  flattened  tail,  the  legs  during  this  time 
being  motionless,  and  closely  collapsed  on  its  sides.  Their  limbs  and 
strong  claws  are  admirably  adapted  for  crawling  over  the  nigged  and 
fissured  masses  of  lava  which  everywhere  form  the  coast.  In  such 
situations,  a  group  of  six  or  seven  of  these  hideous  reptiles  may  often- 
times be  seen  on  the  black  rocks,  a  few  feet  aboye  the  surf^  bask- 
ing in  the  sun  with  outstretched  legs.  Their  stomachs,  on  being 
opened,  were  found  to  be  largely  distended  with  minced  sea-weed,  of 
a  kind  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  coast.  To  obtain  this,  the  lizards  go  out  to  sea  in  shoals. 
One  of  these  animals  was  sunk  in  salt  water,  from  the  ship,  with 
a  heavy  weight  attached  to  it,  and  on  being  drawn  up  again  after 
an  hour  it  was  quite  active  and  unharmed.  It  is  not  yet  known  by 
the  inhabitants  where  this  animal  lays  its  eggs-;  a  singular  fact, 
considering  its  abundance,  and  that  the  natives  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  eggs  of  the  terrestrial  AmhlyrhynchuSy  which  is  also  herbi- 
vorous."* 

In  those  deposits  now  forming  by  the  sediment  washed  away  from 
the  wasting  shores  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  the  remains  of  saurians, 
both  of  the  land  and  sea,  as  well  as  of  chelonians  and  fish,  may  be 
mingled  with  marine  shells  without  any  bones  of  land  quadrupeds  or 
batrachian  reptiles ;  yet  even  here  we  should  expect  the  remains  of 
marine  mammalia  to  be  imbedded  in  the  new  strata,  for  there  are 
seals,  besides  several  kinds  of  cetacea,  on  the  Galapagian  shores ;  and, 
in  this  respect,  the  parallel  between  the  modev^^auna,  above  described, 
and  the  ancient  one  of  the  lias,  would  not  hold  good. 

Sudden  destruction  of  saurians.  —  It  has  been  remarked,  and 
truly,  that  many  of  the  fish  and  saurians,  found  fossil  in  the  lias,  must 
have  met  with  sudden  death  and  immediate  burial ;  and  that  the  de- 
structive operation,  whatever  may  have  been  its  nature,  was  often 
repeated. 

^  Sometimes,"  says  Dr.  Buckland,  ''  scarcely  a  single  bone  or  scale 
as  been  removed  from  the  place  it  occupied  during  life ;  which  could 
not  have  happened  had  the  uncovered  bodies  of  these  saurians  been 
left,  even  for  a  fbw  hours,  exposed  to  putrefaction,  and  to  the  attacks 
of  fishes,  and  other  smaller  animals  at  the  botton  of  the  aea^^f  Not 
only  are  the  skeletons  of  the  Ichthyosaurs  entire,  but  sometimes  the 
contents  of  their  stomachs  still  remain  between  their  ribs,  as  before 
remarked,  so  that  we  can  discover  the  particular  species  of  fish  on 
which  they  lived,  and  the  form  of  their  excrements.  Not  unfre- 
quently  there  are  layers  of  these  coprolites,  at  different  depths  in  the 

*  Darwin's  Journal,  chap.  six.  f  Bridgew.  Treat.,  p.  125. 
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lias,  at  a  distance  from  anj  entire  skeletons  of  the  marine  lizards 
from  which  they  were  derived ;  **  as  if,  **  says  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche, 
''  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  sea  received  small  sudden  accessions  of 
matter  from  time  to  time,  covering  up  the  coprolites  and  other  ex- 
uviffi  which  had  accumulated  during  the  intervals."*  It  is  farther 
stated  that,  at  Lyme  Regis,  those  surfaces  only  of  the  coprolites 
which  lay  uppermost  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  have  suffered  partial 
decay,  from  the  action  of  water  before  they  were  covered  and  pro- 
tected  by  the  muddy  sediment  that  has  afterwards  permanently  en- 
yeloped  them.f 

Numerous  specimens  of  the  pen-and-ink  fish  (Sepia  loUgo^  Lin. ; 
LoUgo  vulgaris^  Lam.)  have  also  been  met  with  in  the  lias  at  Ljrme^ 
with  the  ink-<bags  still  distended,  containing  the  ink  in  a  dried  state, 
chiefly  composed  of  carbon,  and  but  slightly  impregnated  with  car- 
bonate of  lime.  These  cephalopoda,  therefore,  must,  like  the  sau- 
rians,  have  been  soon  buried  in  sediment ;  for,  if  long  exposed  after 
death,  the  membrane  containing  the  ink  would  have  decayed4 

As  we  know  that  river  fish  are  sometimes  stifled,  even  in  their 
own  element,  by  muddy  water  during  floods,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  periodical  discharge  of  large  bodies  of  turbid  fresh  water  into 
the  sea  may  be  still  more  fatal  to  marine  tribes.  Li  the  Principles 
of  Geology,  I  have  shown  that  large  quantities  of  mud  and  drowned 
animals  have  been  swept  down  into  the  sea  by  rivers  during  earth- 
quakes, as  in  Java,  in  1699 ;  and  that  undescribable  multitudes  of 
dead  fishes  have  been  seen  floating  on  the  sea  after  a  discharge  of 
noxious  vapours  during  similar  convulsions.  §  But,  in  the  intervals 
between  such  catastrophes,  strata  may  have  accumulated  slowly  in 
the  sea  of  the  lias,  some  being  formed  chiefly  of  one  description  of 
shelly  such  as  ammonites,  others  of  gryphites. 

From  the  above  remarks  the  reader  will  infer  that  the  lias  is  for 
the  most  part  a  marine  deposit.  Some  members,  however,  of  the 
series,  especially  in  the  lowest  part  of  it,  have  an  estuary  character, 
and  must  have  been  formed  within  the  influence  of  rivers.  In 
Gloucestershire,  where  there  is  a  good  type  of  the  lias  of  the  West 
of  England,  it  may  be  divided  into  an  upper  mass  of  shale  with  a 
base  of  marlstone,  and  a  lower  series  of  shales  with  underlying  lime- 
stones and  shales.  We  learn  from  the  researches  of  the  Rev.  P.  B. 
Brodie  ||,  that  in  the  superior  of  these  two  divisions  numerous  re- 
mains of  insects  and  plants  have  been  detected  in  several  places, 
mingled  with  marine  shells ;  but  in  the  inferior  division  similar  fossils 
are  still  more  plentiful.  One  band,  rarely  exceeding  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness, has  been  named  the  *Mnsect  limestone."  It  passes  upwards 
into  a  shale  containing  Ct/priSy  and  is  charged  with  the  wing-cases 
of  several  genera  of  coleoptera,  and  with  some  nearly  entire  beetles, 
of  which  the  eyes  are  preserved.    The  nervures  of  the  wings  of 

*  Geological  Hesearchee,  p.  384.  §  See  Principles,  IndeXf   Lancerote, 

{Bucklond,  Bridgew.  Treat,  p.  307.      Qraham  Island,  Calabria. 
Ibid.  g  A  Histoiy  of  Fossil  Insects,  &c 

1845.    London. 
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neuropterous  insects  (fig.  314.)  are  beau- 
tifully perfect  in  this  bed.     Ferns,  with 
:»)tyIedoQous  plnnts,  and 
freshwater  shells,  such    na   Cffflat  and 
>iu.»n-  Umo,   accompany  the   insects  in  some 

wiiifM»njmoptj-roi«iii.»ri/rromihe  pjaces,    while   in   others  marine    sheila 

Lower    Liu,  GlovcriUrihln.     (Kit.    r  '  _  ,         -        ., 

B.  Brodie.)  predominate,  the  foasils  varymg  appa- 

rently as  we  examine  the  bed  nearer  or  fartlier  from  the  ancient 
land,  or  the  source  whence  the  fresh  water  was  derived.  There  are 
two,  or  even  three,  bands  of  "  insect  limestone  "  in  several  sections, 
and  they  have  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Brodie  to  remin  the  same 
lithological  and  zoological  characters  when  traced  from  the  centre 
of  Warwickshire  to  the  borders  of  the  southern  part  of  Wales,  After 
studying  300  specimens  of  these  insects  from  the  lias,  Mr.  West- 
wood  declares  that  they  comprise  both  wood-eating  and  herb-devour- 
ing beetles  of  the  Linnean  genera  Carabtu,  Elater,  &C.,  besides 
grasshoppers  (Gryllus),  and  detached  wings  of  dragon-Hies  and  may- 
flies, or  insects  referable  to  the  Linnean  genera  Libellula,  Ephemera, 
Hemerobius,  and  Panorpa,  in  all  belonging  to  no  less  than  iwenty- 
four  families.  The  size  of  t|ie  species  is  usually  Rmall,  and  such  as 
taken  alone  would  imply  a  temperate  climate;  but  many  of  the 
associated  organic  remains  of  other  classes  must  lead  to  a  difierent 
conclusion. 

Fossil  plants. —  Among  the  vegetable  remains  of  the  Lias,  several 
Fi    ail  species  of  Zamia  have  been  found  at  Lyme 

Regi^  and  the  remains  of  coniferous  plants 
at  Whitby.     Fragments  of  wood  are  com- 
,   mon,  and  often  converted  into  limestone. 
I  That  some  of  this  wood,  though  now  petri- 
'  fied,  was  soft  when  it  first  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  is  shown  by  a  specimen  now 
in  the  museum  of  the  Geological  Society  (see  fig.  315.),  which  has 
the  form  of  an  atnmonile  indented  on  its  surface. 

M.  Ad.  Brongniart  enumerates  forty-seven  liassic  acrogene, 
most  of  them  ferns  ;  and  fifly  gymnogens,  of  which  thirty-nine  are 
cycads,  and  eleven  conifers.  Among  the  cycads  the  predominance 
of  Zamites  and  Nilsotiia,  and  among  the  ferns  the  numerous  genera 
with  leaves  having  reticulated  veins  (as  in  fig.  296.  p.  272.),  are 
mentioned  as  botanical  characteristics  of  this  era.* 

Origin  of  the  Oolite  and  Lias. — If  we  now  endeavour  to  restore, 
in  imagination,  the  ancient  condition  of  the  European  area  at  the 
period  of  the  Oolite  and  Lias,  we  must  conceive  a  sea  in  which  the 
growth  of  coral  reefs  and  shelly  limestones,  after  proceeding  without 
interruption  for  ages,  was  liable  to  be  stopped  suddenly  by  the  de- 
position of  clayey  sediment.  Then,  again,  the  argillaceous  matter, 
devoid  of  corals,  was  deposited  for  ages,  and  attained  a  thickness  of 
hundreds  of  feet,  until  another  period  arrived  when  the  same  space 

■  Tsbtean  da  Veg.  Foss.  1S49.  p.  105. 
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was  again  occupied  by  calcareous  sand,  or  solid  rocks  of  shell  and 
coral,  to  be  again  succeeded  by  the  recurrence  of  another  period  of 
argillaceous  deposition.  Mr.  Conybeare  has  remarked  of  the  entire 
group  of  Oolite  and  Lias,  that  it  consists  of  repeated  alternations  of 
clay,  sandstone^  and  limestone,  following  each  other  in  the  same 
order.  Thus  the  clays  of  the  lias  are  followed  by  the  sands  of  the 
inferior  oolite,  and  these  again  by  shelly  and  coralline  limestone 
(Bath  oolite,  &c.) ;  so,  in  the  middle  oolite,  the  Oxford  clay  is  fol- 
lowed by  calcareous  grit  and  "coral  rag;"  lastly,  in  the  upper 
oolite,  the  Kimmeridge  clay  is  followed  by  the  Portland  sand  and 
limestone.*  The  clay  beds,  however,  as  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  re- 
marks, can  be  followed  over  larger  areas  than  the  sands  or  sand- 
Btones.!  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  while  the  oolitic  system 
becomes  arenaceous,  and  resembles  a  coal  field  in  Yorkshire,  it  as- 
sumes, in  the  Alps,  an  almost  purely  calcareous  form,  the  sands  and 
clays  being  omitted ;  and  even  in  the  intervening  tracts,  it  is  more 
complicated  and  variable  than  appears  in  ordinary  descriptions. 
Nevertheless,  some  of  the  clays  and  intervening  limestones  do,  in 
reality,  retain  a  pretty  uniform  character,  for  distances  of  from  400 
to  600  miles  from  east  to  west  and  north  to  south. 

According  to  M.  Thirria,  the  entire  oolitic  group  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Haute  Sadne,  in  France,  may  be  equal  in  thickness  to 
that  of  England ;  but  the  importance  of  the  argillaceous  divisions  is 
in  the  inverse  ratio  to  that  which  they  exhibit  in  England,  where 
they  are  about  equal  to  twice  the  thickness  of  the  limestones,  whereas, 
in  the  part  of  France  alluded  to,  they  reach  only  about  a  third  of  that 
thickness.^  In  the  Jura  the  clays  are  still  thinner ;  and  in  the  Alps 
they  thin  out  and  almost  vanish. 

In  order  to  account  for  such  a  succession  of  events,  we  may  ima- 
gine, first,  the  bed  of  the  ocean  to  be  the  receptacle  for  ages  of  fine 
argillaceous  sediment,  brought  by  oceanic  currents,  which  may  have 
communicated  with  rivers,  or  with  part  of  the  sea  near  a  wasting 
coast.  This  mud  ceases,  at  length,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  same  re- 
gion, either  because  the  land  which  had  previously  suffered  denuda- 
tion is  depressed  and  submerged,  or  because  the  current  is  deflected 
in  another  direction  by  the  altered  shape  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and 
neighbouring  dry  land.  By  such  changes  the  water  becomes  once 
more  clear  and  fit  for  the  growth  of  stony  zoophytes.  Calcareous 
sand  is  then  formed  from  comminuted  shell  and  coral,  or,  in  some 
cases,  arenaceous  matter  replaces  the  clay;  because  it  commonly 
happens  that  the  finer  sediment,  being  first  drifted  farthest  from 
coasts,  is  subsequently  overspread  by  coarse  sand,  after  the  sea  has 
grown  shallower,  or  when  the  land,  increasing  in  extent,  whether  by 
upheaval  or  by  sediment  filling  up  parts  of  the  sea,  has  approached 
nearer  to  the  spots  first  occupied  by  fine  mud. 

In  order  to  account  for  another  great  formation,  like  the  Oxford 

*  Con.  and  FhiL,  p.  166.  t  Burat*8  lyAabaiBSOD,  torn,  il  p.  456. 

t  GeoL  Besearches,  p.  337. 
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day,  again  covering  one  of  coral  limestone,  we  must  suppose  a  sink- 
ing down  like  that  which  is  now  taking  place  in  some  existing 
regions  of  coral  between  Australia  and  South  America.  The 
occurrence  of  subsidences,  on  so  vast  a  scale,  may  have  caused  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  and  the  adjoining  land,  throughout  great  parts  of 
the  European  area,  to  assume  a  shape  favourable  to  the  deposition  of 
another  set  of  clajej  strata ;  and  this  change  may  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  series  of  events  analogous  to  that  already  explained,  and 
these  again  by  a  third  series  in  similar  order.  Both  the  ascending 
and  descending  movements  may  have  been  extremely  slow,  like  those 
now  going  on  in  the  Pacific ;  and  the  growth  of  every  stratum  of 
coral,  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  may  have  required  centuries  for  its 
completion,  during  which  certain  species  of  organic  beings  disap- 
peared from  the  earth,  and  others  were  introduced  in  their  place ;  so 
that,  in  each  set  of  strata,  from  the  Upper  Oolite  to  the  Lias,  some 
peculiar  and  characteristic  fossils  were  imbedded. 

Oolite  and  Lias  of  the  United  States, 

There  are  large  tracts  on  the  globe,  as  in  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  where  all  the  members  of  the  oolitic  series  are  unrepre- 
sented. In  the  State  of  Virginia,  however,  at  the  distance  of  about  13 
miles  eastward  of  Richmond,  the  capital  of  that  State,  there  is  a 
regular  coal-field  occurring  in  a  depression  of  the  granitic  rocks  (see 
section,  fig.  316.),  which  Professor  W.  B.  Rogers  first  correctly  re- 

Fig.  316. 

u  in  I 
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Section  showing  the  geological  position  of  the  James  River,  or  East  Virginian  CoaUfleld. 

A.  Granite,  gneiss,  ftc.  B.  Coal-measures. 

C.  Tertiary  straU.  D.  Drift  or  amdeni  oUotAmi. 

ferred  to  the  age  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Jurassic  group.  This 
opinion  I  was  enabled  to  confirm  after  collecting  a  large  number  of 
fossil  plants,  fish,  and  shells,  and  examining  the  coal-field  throughout 
its  whole  area.  It  extends  26  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from  4 
to  12,  from  east  to  west  The  plants  consist  chiefly  of  zamites,  cala- 
mites,  and  equisetums,  and  these  last  are  very  commonly  met  with  in 
a  vertical  position  more  or  less  compressed  perpendicularly.  It  is 
clear  that  they  grew  in  the  places  where  they  now  lie  buried  in  strata 
of  hardened  sand  and  mud.  I  found  them  maintaining  their  erect 
attitude,  at  points  many  miles  distant  from  others,  in  beds  both  above 
and  between  the  seams  of  coal.  In  order  to  explain  this  fact  we  must 
suppose  such  shales  and  sandstones  to  have  been  gradually  accumulated 
during  the  slow  and  repeated  subsidence  of  the  whole  i*egion. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Equisetum  columnare  of  these 
Virginian  rocks  appears  to  be  undistinguishable  from  the  species 
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found  in  the  oolitic  sandstones  near  Wliilby  in  Yorkshire,  where  it 
also  is  met  with  in  an  upright  position.  One  of  the  American  ferns, 
Pecopteris  WhilbyentU,  is  also  a  species  common  to  the  Yorkshire 
oolites.*  These  Virginian  coal-measures  are  composed  of  grits, 
sandstones,  and  shales,  exactly  resembling  those  of  older  or  primBr7 
date  in  America  and  Europe,  and  they  rival  or  even  surpass  the 
latter  in  the  richness  and  thickness  of  the  seams.  One  of  these,  the 
main  seam,  is  in  some  places  from  30  to  40  feet  thick,  composed  of 
pare  bituminous  cooL  On  descending  a  shaft  800  feet  deep,  in  the 
Blackheath  mines  in  Chesterfield  county,  I  found  myself  in  a  chamber 
more  than  40  feet  higli,  caused  by  the  removal  of  this  coal.  Timber 
props  of  great  strength  supported  the  roof,  hut  they  ivere  seen  to 
bend  under  the  incumbent  weight.  The  coal  is  like  the  finest  kinds 
shipped  at  Newcastle,  and  when  analysed  yields  the  same  proportions 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  when  we  consider 
that  this  fuel  has  been  derived  from  an  assemblage  of  plants  very 
distinct  specifically,  and  in  part  generically,  from  those  which  have 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  ancient  or  paleozoic  coaL 

The  fossil  fish  of  these  Richmond  strata  belong  to  the  liassic  genus 
Tetroffonokpit,  and  to  a  new  genus  which  I  have  called  Dictyopyge. 
Shells  are  very  rare,  as  usually  in  all  coal-bearing  deposits,  but  s 
species  of  Patidonomya  is  in  such  profusion  in  some  shaley  beds  as 
to  divide  them  like  the  plates  of  mica  in  micaceous  shales  (see  fig. 
817.> 

FI(.SII. 


In  India,  especially  in  Cutch,  a  formation  occurs  clearly  referable  to 
the  oolitic  and  liassic  type,  as  shown  by  the  shells,  corals,  and  plants ; 
and  there  also  coal  has  been  procured  from  one  member  of  the  group, 

*  See  dMcriptian  of  the  coal-Beld  bj  Bunbnrj,  ¥aq^  Qoart.  OeoL  Jooni.,  voL 
dte  BBtbar,  and  the  planu  b;-  C  J.  F.    iii  p.  381. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

TRIAS  OR  NEW  RED  SANDSTONE   GROUP. 

Distinction  between  New  and  Old  Bed  Sandstone  —  Between  Upper  and  Lower 
New  Bed — The  Trias  and  its  three  divisions — Most  largely  developed  in  Ger- 
many— Keuper  and  its  fossils  —  Muschelkalk — Fossil  plants  of  Banter — Tri- 
assic  group  in  England  —  Bone-bed  of  Axmoath  and  Anst — Bed  Sandstone  of 
Warwickiihire  and  Cheshire — Footsteps  of  Ckirotherium  in  England  and  Germany 
—  Osteology  of  the  Labyrinthodon — Identification  of  this  Batrachian  with  the 
Chirotlierium — Origin  of  Bed  Sandstone  and  Bock-salt— Hypothesis  of  saline 
volcanic  exhalations — Theory  of  the  precipitation  of  salt  from  inland  lakes  or 
lagoons — Saltness  of  the  Bed  Sea — New  Bed  Sandstone  in  the  United  States — 
Fossil  footprints  of  birds  and  reptiles  in  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut— Antiquity 
of  the  Bed  Sandstone  containing  them. 


Between  the  Lias  and  the  Coal^  or  Carboniferous  group,  there  is 
interposed,  in  the  midland  and  western  counties  of  England,  a  great 
series  of  red  loams,  shales,  and  sandstones,  to  which  the  name  of  the 
New  Red  Sandstone  formation  was  first  given,  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  shales  and  sandstones  called  the  "Old  Red"  (c,  fig.  318.),  often 
identical  in  mineral  character,  which  lie  immediately  beneath  the 
coal  (b). 

Fig.  818. 


a.  New  red  faodttooe. 


b.  Coal. 


c.  Old  red. 


The  name  of  '*Red  Marl"  has  been  incorrectly  applied  to  the  red 
clays  of  this  formation,  as  before  explained  (p.  13.),  for  thej  are 
remarkably  free  from  calcareous  matter.  The  absence,  indeed^  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  as  well  as  the  scarcity  of  organic  remains,  together 
with  the  bright  red  colour  of  most  of  the  rocks  of  this  group,  causes 
a  strong  contrast  between  it  and  the  Jurassic  formations  before  de- 
scribed. 

Before  the  distinct  relations  of  the  fossil  remains  characterizing 
the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  English  New  Red  had  been  dis- 
tinctly recognized,  it  was  found  convenient  to  have  a  common  name 
for  all  the  strata  intermediate  in  position  between  the  Lias  and  Coal ; 
and  the  term  "Poikilitic"  was  proposed  by  Messrs.  Conybeare  and 
Buckland*,  from  ttoiitcXoc,  poikilos,  variegated,  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  strata  of  this  group  having  been  called  variegated  by 
Werner,  from  their  exhibiting  spots  and  streaks  of  light-blue,  green, 
and  buff  colour,  in  a  red  base. 

*  Buckland,  Bridg.  Treat,  yoL  iL  p.  38. 
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A  single  term,  thus  comprehending  both  Upper  and  Lower  New 
Ked,  or  the  Triassio  and  Permian  groups  of  modern  classification b, 
maj  still  be  useful  in  describing  districts  where  we  have  to  speak  of 
masses  of  red  sandstone  and  shale,  referable,  in  part,  to  both  these 
eras,  but  which,  in  the  absence  of  fossils,  it  is  impossible  to  divide. 


Triat,  or  Upper  New  Bed  Sandstone  Group. 
The  accompanjing  table  will  explain  the  subdivisions  generally 
adopted  for  the  uppermost  of  the  two  systems  above  alluded  to,  and 
th«  names  given  to  them  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 


seous    shales    and  lEeuper-        -    Munes  icisees. 
Trias  or  Upper  sandstone     ■       -J 

I  shall  first  describe  this  group  as  it  occurs  in  South  Western  and 
North  Western  Germany,  for  it  is  far  more  fully  developed  there 
than  in  England,  or  France.  It  has  been  called  the  Trias  by  German 
writers,  or  the  Triple  Group,  because  it  is  separable  into  three  distinct 
formations,  called  the  "  Keuper,"  the  "  Muschelkalk,"  and  the  "  fiun- 
ter  aandstein." 

TAe  Keuper,  the  first  or  newest  of  these,  is  1000  feet  thick  in 
Wirtemburg,  and  is  divided  by  Aibeili  into  sandstone,  gypsum,  and 
carbonaceous  slate-clay.*     Remains  of  reptiles,  called  Nothotaurus 
"i-  319.  and  Phytosaurua,  have  been  found  in  it 

with  Labyrinthodon ;  the  detached  teeth, 
also,  of  placoid  fish  and  of  rays,  and  of  the 
genera  Saurtctkys  and  Gyrolepu  {figs.  325, 
326,  p.  289).  The  plants  of  the  Keuper  are 
!   generically  very  analogous  lo  those  of  the 
lias  and  oohte,  consisting  of  ferns,  equi- 
selaceous    plants,    cycads,    and    conifers, 
Equiuiiiri  CBimmnarii.  (5;ii.  Kfmi-  with  a  few  doubtful  monocotyledoDS.     A 
utX  ^i'^i''p<<n\oB^Hmt  f^"  species,  such  as  Equisetilet  columnaru, 
m;ipi'ifl«L   Kfuper.  „g  common  to  this  group,  and  the  oolite. 

The  Muschelkalk  consists  chiefly  of  a  compact,  greyish  limestone, 
but  includes  beds  of  dolomite  in  many  places,  together  with  gypsum 
and  rock-salt.  This  limestone,  a  rock  wholly  unrepresented  in  Eng- 
land, abounds  in  fossil  shells,  as  the  name  implies.  Among  the  ce- 
phalopoda there  are  no  belemnites,  and  no  ammonites  with  foliated 
sutures,  as  in  the  incumbent  lias  and  oolite,  but  a  genus  allied  to  the 
Ammonite,  called  Ceratile  by  De  Haan,  in  which  the  descending 
lobes  (see  a,  b,  c,  fig.  320.)  terminate  in  a  few  small  denticnlations 
*  Uonog.  dee  Bnnten  Saadsteiiit. 
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pointing  inwards.  Among  the  bivalve  shells,  the  Poridonia  minuta, 
Groldf.  (^I\mdonomya  minuta,  Bronn)  (see  fig.  321.),  ia  abundant, 
ranging  through  the  Keuper,  Muschelkalk,  and  Bunter  sandstein ; 
and  Aviettla  tocialit,  fig.  322.,  having  a  similar  range,  is  verj 
characteristic  of  the  Muschelkalk  in  Germanj,  France,  and  Poland. 


The  abundance  of  the  heads  and  stems  of  lily  encrinitee,  Eneri- 
nut  liliteformii  (or  Encrinittt  ttMntlifoTmit),  show  the  slow  manner  in 
which  some  heds  of  thu  limestone  have  been  formed  ia  clear  sea- 
water. 

7^e  Bunter  lattdtUin  consists  of  various  coloured  sandstones, 

dolomites,  and  red  clays,  with  some  beds,  especially  in  the  Hartz,  of 

calcareous  pisolite  or  roe-stone,   the  whole  sometimes   attaining  a 

thickness  of  more  than  1000  feet.    The  sandstone  of  the  Vo8g«s, 

P,,.  tit,  according  to  Von  Meyer,  is  proved,  by 

the  presence  of  Labyrwthodon,  to  belong 

to  this  lowest  member  of  the   Triaseic 

group.  At  Sulzbad  (orSouItz-les-bains), 

near  Strssburg,  on  the  flanks  of  the 

Yosges,  many  plants  have  been  obtained 

from  the  "hunter,"  especially  conifers 

of  the  extinct  genus    VoUzia,  peculiar 

to  this  period,  in  which  even  the  friictift- 

■.  i'gtti'atricnifi*|riia.(S]ni.  I'd/Ma     catioD  has  been  preserved.     (See  fig. 

h.  porUon  oT  Hiii«  nacnlBHl  toibow       323.) 

BuDur  suidttaiii!  Out  of  thirty  species  of  ferns,  cycad^ 

conifers,  and  other  plants,  enumerated  by  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  in 
1849,  as  coming  from  the  "gres  bigarr^,"  or  Banter,  not  one  ii 
common  to  the  Keuper.* 

■  TaU«aa  det  Oennl  de  Vcg.  Fos.,  Diet.  Univ.  1849. 
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The  footprints  of  a  reptile  {Lahyrinthodon)  have  been  observed  on 
the  clays  of  this  member  of  the  Trias,  near  Hildburghausen,  in  Sax- 
onj,  impressed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  beds,  and  standing  out  as 
casts  in  relief  from  the  under  sides  of  incumbent  slabs  of  sandstone. 
To  these  I  shall  again  allude  in  the  sequel ;  they  attest,  as  well  as 
the  accompanying  ripple-marks,  and  the  cracks  which  traverse  the 
days,  the  gradual  formation  in  shallow  water,  and  sometimes  between 
high  and  low  water,  of  the  beds  of  this  formation. 


TricLssic  group  in  England. 

In  England  the  Lias  is  succeeded  by  conformable  strata  of  red  and 
green  marl,  or  clay.  There  intervenes,  however,  both  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Axmouth,  in  Devonshire,  and  in  the  cliffs  of  Westbury 
and  Aust,  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  a  dark- 
coloured  stratum,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  ''  bone^bed."  It 
abounds  in  the  remains  of  saurians  and  fish,  and  was  formerly  classed 
as  the  lowest  bed  of  the  Lias ;  but  Sir  P.  Egerton  has  shown  that  it 
should  be  referred  to  the  Upper  New  Red  Sandstone,  for  it  contains 
an  assemblage  of  fossil  fish  which  are  either  peculiar  to  this  stratum, 
or  belong  to  species  well  known  in  the  Muschelkalk  of  Germany. 
These  fish  belong  to  the  genera  Acrodus,  Hyhodus^  Gyrolepis,  and 
Saurichtht/s, 

Among  those  common  to  the  English  bone-bed  and  the  Muschel- 
kalk of  Germany  are  Hyhodus  plicatilis  (fig.  324.),  Saurichthys  apt" 
calls  (fig.  326.),  Gyrolepis  tenuistriatus  (fig.  326.),  and  G.  Albertii. 
Bemains  of  saurians  have  also  been  found  in  the  bone-bed,  and  plates 
of  an  Encrinus* 


Fig.  325. 


Fig.  396. 


Fig.  324. 


Hphodms  ptieatilis.    Teeth.    Booe-bed, 
Autt  and  Axmouth. 


Saurieklkift  apfeatit. 

Tooth ;  nat.  die,  and 
magnified.  Axmouth. 


GifToUpis  tenuMriatut. 
Scale ;  nat.  Aise,  and 
magnified.  Axmouth. 


The  Strata  of  red  and  green  marl,  which  follow  the  bone-bed  in 
the  descending  order  at  Axmouth  and  Aust,  are  destitute  of  organic 
remains ;  as  is  the  case,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  corresponding  beds 
in  almost  every  part  of  England.  But  fossils  have  lately  been  found 
at  a  few  localities  in  sandstones  of  this  formation,  in  Worcestershire 
and  Warwickshire,  and  among  them  the  bivalve  shell  called  Posidonia 
minuta^  Goldf.,  before  mentioned  (fig.  321.  p.  288.). 

The  upper  member  of  the  English  "  New  Red "  containing  this 
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shell.  Id  those  parts  of  England,  is,  according  to  Messrs.  Murcbison 
and  Strickland,  600  feet  thick,  and  consists  chiefly  of  red  marl  or 
slate,  with  a  band  of  sandstone.  Spines  of  Bybodu$,  called  ichthyo- 
dorviitei,  teeth  of  fishes,  and  footprints  of  reptiles  with  remains  of 
a  saurian  called  Rhyneotaurus,  were  observed  bj  the  same  geologists 
in  these  strata.* 

In  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  the  gypseoas  and  saliferoua  red  shales 
and  loams  of  the  Trias  are  between  1000  and  1500  feet  thick.  In 
some  places  lenticular  masses  of  rock-salt  are  interpolated  between 
the  argillaceous  beds,  the  origin  of  which  will  be  spoken  of  in  the 
sequel. 

The  lower  division  or  English  representatire  of  the  "  Bunter " 
attains  a  thickness  of  600  feel  in  the  counties  last  mentioned.  Be- 
sides red  and  green  shales  and  red  sandstones,  it  comprises  much 
soft  white  quartzose  sandstone,  in  which  the  trunks  of  silicified  trees 
have  been  met  with  at  AUeeley  Hill,  near  Coventry.  Several  of 
them  were  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  some  yards  in  length, 
decidedly  of  coniferous  wood,  and  showing  rings  of  annual  growth.| 
Impressions,  also,  of  the  footsteps  of  animals  have  been  detected  ia 
Laucashire  and  Cheshire  in  this  formation.  Some  of  the  most  re- 
markable occur  a  few  miles  from  Liverpool,  in  the  whitish  quartzose 
sandstone  of  Storton  Hill,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mersey.  They 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  tracks  first  observed  in  a  member  of  the 
Upper  New  Red  Sandstone,  at  the  village  of  Ilesseberg,  near  Hild- 
burghausen,  in  Saxony,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  For  many 
years  these  footprints  had  been  referred  to 
Fig.  an.  J   large    unknown   quadruped,    provisionally 

named     Chirolherium    by   Professor    Eaup, 
because  the  marks  both  of  the  fore  and  hind 
feet  resembled  impressions  made  by  a  human 
hand.      (See  fig.  327.)      The   footmarks   at 
Hesseberg  are  partly  concave  and  partly  in 
relief;    the   former,  or  the  depressions,  are 
seen  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  sandstone 
slabs,  but  those  in  relief  are  only  upon  the 
lower  eurfaces,  beins  in  fact  natural  casts, 
Timm.  Bunter  Sandiuin,       formed    lu    the    Subjacent   footprints   as    in 
suonriMHcigbctaiirDu.       moulds.    The  larger  impressions,  which  seem 
to  be  those  of  the  hind  foot,  are  generally 
8  inches  in  length,  and  S  in  width,  and  one  was  12  inches  long. 
Near  each  large  fooUtep,  and  at  a  regular  distance  (about  an  inch 

f-^     ^^     ^^ 

UiHof  fooUteptonilaliorHncUIOD*.    HildborBhiDun. Id  Suony. 
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and  a  half},  before  it,  a  smaller  print  of  a  fore  foot,  4  inches  long  and 
3  inches  wide,  occurs.  The  footsteps  follow  each  other  in  pairs,  each 
pair  in  the  same  line,  at  intervals  of  14  inches  from  pair  to  pair. 
The  large  as  well  as  the  small  steps  show  the  great  toes  alternately 
on  the  right  and  left  side ;  each  step  makes  the  print  of  five  toes,  the 
first  or  great  toe  being  bent  inwards  like  a  thumb.  Though  the  fore 
and  hind  foot  differ  so  much  in  size,  thej  are  nearly  similar  in 
form. 

The  similar  footmarks  afterwards  observed  in  a  rock  of  corre- 
sponding age  at  Storton  Hill,  were  imprinted  on  five  thin  beds  of 
clay,  superimposed  one  upon  the  other  in  the  same  quarry,  and 
separated  by  beds  of  sandstone.  On  the  lower  surface  of  the  sand- 
stone strata,  the  solid  casts  of  each  impression  are  salient,  in  high 
relief,  and  afford  models  of  the  feet,  toes,  and  claws  of  the  animals 
which  trod  on  the  clay. 

As  neither  in  Germany  nor  in  England  any  bones  or  teeth  had 
been  met  with  in  the  same  identical  strata  as  the  footsteps,  anato- 
mists indulged,  for  several  years,  in  various  conjectures  respecting 
the  mysterious  animals  from  which  they  might  have  been  derived. 
Professor  Eaup  suggested  that  the  unknown  quadruped  might  have 
been  allied  to  the  Marsupialia  ;  for  in  the  kangaroo  the  first  toe  of 
the  fore  foot  is  in  a  similar  manner  set  obliquely  to  the  others,  like  a 
thumb,  and  the  disproportion  between  the  fore  and  hind  feet  is  also 
very  great.  But  M.  Link  conceived  that  some  of  the  four  species 
of  animals  of  which  the  tracks  had  been  found  in  Saxony  might  have 
been  gigantic  Batrachians ;  and  Dr.  Buckland  designated  some  of 
the  footsteps  as  those  of  a  small  web-footed  animal,  probably  croco- 
dilean. 

In  the  course  of  these  discussions  several  naturalists  of  Liverpool, 
in  their  report  on  the  Storton  quarries,  declared  their  opinion  that 
each  of  the  thin  seams  of  clay  in  which  the  sandstone  casts  were 
moulded  had  formed  successively  a  surface  above  water,  over  which 
the  Chirotherium  and  other  animals  walked,  leaving  impressions  of 
their  footsteps,  and  that  each  layer  had  been  afterwards  submerged 
by  a  sinking  down  of  the  surface,  so  that  a  new  beach  was  formed  at 
low  water  above  the  former,  on  which  other  tracks  were  then  made. 
The  repeated  occurrence  of  ripple-marks  at  various  heights  and 
depths  in  the  red  sandstone  of  Cheshire  had  been  explained  in  the 
same  manner.  It  was  also  remarked  that  impressions  of  such  depth 
and  clearness  could  only  have  been  made  by  animals  walking  on  the 
land,  as  their  weight  would  have  been  insufficient  to  make  them  sink 
so  deeply  in  yielding  clay  under  water.  They  must  therefore  have 
been  air-breathers. 

When  the  inquiry  had  been  brought  to  this  point,  the  reptilian 
remains  discovered  in  the  Trias,  both  of  Germany  and  England, 
were  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Owen.  He  found,  after  a  micro- 
scopic investigation  of  the  teeth  from  the  German  sandstone  called 
Keuper,  and  from  the  sandstone  of  Warwick  and  Leamington,  that 
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neither  of  them  could  be  referred  to  tnie  saurians,  although  thej  had 
been  named  Mattodoniaurtu  and  Phytotaunu  by 
rif.w.  jgg^  ^gg  329_^  j(  appeared  that  they  were  of  the 
Batraehian  order,  and  attested  the  former  existence 
of  fraga  of  gigantic  dimenBioDB  io  comparison  with 
any  now  living.  Both  the  Continental  and  Engliiih 
fossil  teeth  exhibited  a  most  complicated  texture, 
differing  from  that  previously  observed  in  any  rep- 
.  tile,  whether  recent  or  extinct,  but  most  nearly  ana- 
logous to  the  Ichthyotaurtu.  A  section  of  one  of 
these  teeth  exhibits  a  series  of  irregular  folds,  resem- 
bling the  labyrinthic  windings  of  the  surface  of  the  brain ;  and  from 
this  character  Mr.  Owen  has  proposed  the  name  Labyrinlhodon  for  the 
new  genus.  By  his  permission,  the  annexed  representation  (fig.  330.) 
of  part  of  one  is  given  from  his  "  Odontography,"  plate  64.  A.  The 
entire  length  of  this  tooth  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  three  inches 
and  a  half,  and  the  breadth  at  the  base  one  inch  and  a  half. 

r\t.Ka\ 


TnnirtrH  HCIlon  of  tooth  of  La^irtUlH*m  Jvxirl,  Owen  ( MatOtimmnti  Jmrttri, 

M^rer);  nHt.  iliv,  and  ■  tcfnmt  puciilllvd. 

B.  Pulp  ciTitj,  from  vhLcb  tho  prDCAun  of  pulp  mid  dcntEno  ndlAt«. 

When  Mr.  Owen  had  satisfied  himself,  from  an  inspection  of  the 
cranium,  jaws,  and  teeth,  that  a  gigantic  Batraehian  had  existed  at 
the  period  of  the  Trias  or  Upper  New  Red  Sandstone,  he  soon  found, 
from  the  examination  of  various  bonea  derived  from  the  same  forma- 
tion, that  be  could  define  three  species  of  Labyrinthodon,  and  that  in 
this  genus  the  hind  extremities  were  much  larger  than  the  anterior 
ones.  This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the  Labyrinlhodon 
having  existed  at  the  period  when  the  Chirolkerian  footsteps  were 
made,  was  the  first  step  towards  the  identification  of  those  tracks 
with  the  newly  discovered  Batraehian.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
observed  that  the  footmarks  of  Ckirotherium  vrere  more  like  those 
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of  toads  than  of  any  other  living  animal ;  and,  lastly^  that  the  size  of 
the  three  species  of  Labyrinthodon  corresponded  with  the  size  of 
three  different  kinds  of  footprints  which  had  already  been  supposed 
to  belong  to  three  distinct  Chirotheria,  It  was  moreover  inferred, 
with  confidence,  that  the  Labyrinthodon  was  an  air-breathing  reptile, 
from  the  structure  of  the  nasal  cavity,  in  which  the  posterior  outlets 
were  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  instead  of  being  directly  under 
the  anterior  or  external  nostrils.  It  must  have  respired  air  after 
the  manner  of  saurians,  and  may  therefore  have  imprinted  on  the 
shore  those  footsteps,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  could  not  have  origi- 
nated from  an  animal  walking  under  water. 

It  is  true  that  the  structure  of  the  foot  is  still  wanting,  and  that  a 
more  connected  and  complete  skeleton  is  required  for  demonstration  ; 
but  the  circumstantial  evidence  above  stated  is  strong  enough  to  pro- 
duce the  conviction  that  the  Chirotherium  and  Labyrinthodon  are 
one  and  the  same. 

In  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  one  of  these  formidable 
Batrachians  may  have  impressed  the  mark  of  its  feet  upon  the 
shore,  Mr.  Owen  has  attempted  a  restoration,  of  which  a  reduced 
copy  is  annexed. 

Fig.  831. 


LabyritUkodom  paekjfgnaUnu^  Owen. 

The  only  bones  of  this  species  at  present  known  are  those  of  the 
head,  the  pelvis,  and  part  of  the  scapula,  which  are  shown  by  stronger 
lines  in  the  above  figure.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the 
head  was  not  smooth  externally,  but  protected  by  bony  scutella. 

Origin  of  Red  Sandstone  and  Roch  Salt 

We  have  seen  that,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  red  and  mottled 
clays,  and  sandstones,  of  several  distinct  geological  epochs,  are  found 
associated  with  salt,  gypsum,  magnesian  limestone,  or  with  one  or  all 
of  these  substances.  There  is,  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  a  general 
cause  for  such  a  coincidence.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  forget  that 
there  are  dense  masses  of  red  and  variegated  sandstones  and  dajrs, 
thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  vast  horizontal  extent,  wholly 
devoid  of  saliferous  or  gypseous  matter.  There  are  also  deposits  of 
gypsum  and  of  muriato  of  soda,  as  in  the  blue  clay  formation  of 
Sicily,  without  any  accompanying  red  sandstone  or  red  clay. 

To  account  for  deposits  of  red  mud  and  red  sand,  we  have  simply 
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to  suppose  the  disintegration  of  ordinary  crystalline  or  metamorpbic 
schists.     Thus,  in  the  eastern  Grampians  of  Scotland,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  north  of  Forfarshire,  the  mountains  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and 
clay-slate,  are  overspread  with  alluvium,  derived  from  the  disinte- 
gration of  those  rocks  ;  and  the  mass  of  detritus  is  stained  by  oxide  . 
of  iron,  of  precisely  the  same  colour  as  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the 
adjoining  Lowlands.    Now  this  alluvium  merely  requires  to  be  swept                    \ 
down  to  the  sea,  or  into  a  lake,  to  form  strata  of  red  sandstone  and 
red  marl,  precisely  like  the  mass  of  the  "Old  Red**  or  New  Bed                    i 
systems  of  England,  or  those   tertiary  deposits  of  Auvergne  (see                    ) 
p.  182.),  before  described,  which  are  in  lithological  characters  quite 
undistinguishable.     The  pebbles  of  gneiss  in  the  Eocene  red  sand- 
stone of  Auvergne  point  clearly  to  the  rocks  from  which  it  has  been 
derived.     The  red  colouring  matter  may,  as  in  the  Grampians,  have 
been  furnished  by  the  decomposition  of  hornblende,  or  mica,  which 
contain  oxide  of  iron  in  large  quantity. 

It  is  a  general  fact,  and  one  not  yet  accounted  for,  that  scarcely 
any  fossil  remains  are  preserved  in  stratified  rocks  in  which  this 
oxide  of  iron  abounds ;  and  when  we  find  fossils  in  the  New  or  Old 
Ked  Sandstone  in  England,  it  is  in  the  grey,  and  usually  calcareous 
beds,  that  they  occur. 

The  gypsum  and  saline  matter,  occasionally  interstratified  with 
such  red  clays  and  sandstones  of  various  ages,  primary,  secondary^ 
and  tertiary,  have  been  thought  by  some  geologists  to  be  of  volcanic 
origin.  Submarine  and  subasrial  exhalations  often  occur  in  regions 
of  earthquakes  and  volcanos  far  from  points  of  actual  eruption,  and 
charged  with  sulphur,  sulphufio^  salts,  and  with  common  salt  or 
muriate  of  soda.  In  a  word,  they  are  vents  by  which  all  the  products 
which  issue  in  a  state  of  sublimation  from  the  craters  of  active 
volcanos,  obtain  a  passage  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  to  the 
surface.  That  such  gaseous  emanations  and  mineral  springs,  im- 
pregnated with  the  ingredients  before  enumerated,  and  often  intensely 
heated,  continue  to  flow  out  unaltered  in  composition  and  temperature 
for  ages,  is  well  known.  But  before  we  can  decide  on  their  real 
instrumentality  in  producing  in  the  course  of  ages  beds  of  gypsum, 
salt,  and  dolomite,  we  require  to  know  what  are  the  chemical  changes 
actually  in  progress  in  seas  where  this  volcanic  agency  is  at 
work. 

Yet  the  origin  of  rock-salt  is  a  problem  of  so  much  interest  in 
theoretical  geology  as  to  demand  a  full  discussion  of  another  hypo- 
thesis advanced  on  the  subject ;  namely,  that  which  attributes  the 
precipitation  of  the  salt  to  evaporation,  whether  of  inland  lakes  or  of 
lagoons  communicating  with  the  ocean. 

At  Northwich,  in  Cheshire,  two  beds  of  salt^  in  great  part  unmixed 
with  earthy  matter,  attain  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  90  and 
even  100  feet.  The  upper  surface  of  the  highest  bed  is  very  uneven, 
forming  cones  and  irregular  figures.  Between  the  two  masses  there 
intervenes  a  bed  of  indurated  clay,  traversed  with  veins  of  salt. 
The  highest  bed  thins  off  towards  the  south-west,  losing  15  feet  in 
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thickness  in  the  course  of  a  mile.*  The  horizontal  extent  of  these 
particular  masses  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  is  not  exactly  known ; 
but  the  area,  containing  saliferous  clajs  and  sandstones,  is  supposed 
to  exceed  150  miles  in  diameter,  while  the  total  thickness  of  the  trias 
in  the  same  region  is  estimated  bj  Mr.  Ormerod  at  more  than  1700 
feet  Bipple-marked  sandstones,  and  the  footprints  of  animals,  before 
described,  are  observed  at  so  many  levels  that  we  may  safely  assume 
the  whole  area  to  have  undergone  a  slow  and  gradual  depression 
during  the  formation  of  the  Red  Sandstone  The  evidence  of  such  a 
movement,  wholly  independent  of  the  presence  of  salt  itself,  is  very 
important  in  reference  to  the  theory  under  consideration. 

In  the  '^  Principles  of  Gleology"  (chap.  28.),  I  published  a  map, 
furnished  to  me  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  of  that  singular 
flat  region  called  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  near  the  delta  of  the  Indus, 
which  is  7000  square  miles  in  area,  or  equal  in  extent  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  Ireland.  It  is  neither  land  nor  sea,  but  is  dry  during  a 
part  of  every  year,  and  again  covered  by  salt  water  during  the  mon- 
soons. Some  parts  of  it  are  liable,  after  long  intervals,  to  be  over- 
flowed by  river-water.  Its  surface  supports  no  grass,  but  is  en- 
crusted over,  here  and  there,  by  pure  salt,  about  an  inch  in  depth, 
caused  by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water.  Certain  tracts  have  been 
converted  into  dry  land  by  upheaval  during  earthquakes  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  and,  in  other  directions,  the 
boundaries  of  the  Runn  have  been  enlarged  by  subsidence.  That 
successive  layers  of  pure  salt  might  be  thrown  down,  one  upon  the 
other,  over  thousands  of  square  miles,  in  such  a  region,  is  undeniable. 
The  supply  of  brine  from  the  ocean  would  be  as  inexhaustible  as  the 
supply  of  heat  from  the  sun  to  cause  evaporation.  The  only  assump- 
tion required  to  enable  us  to  explain  a  great  thickness  of  salt  in  such 
an  area  is,  the  continuance,  for  an  indefinite  period,  of  a  subsiding 
movement,  the  country  preserving  all  the  time  a  general  approach  to 
horizontality.  Pure  salt  could  only  be  formed  in  the  central  parts  of 
basins,  where  no  sand  could  be  drifted  by  the  wind,  or  sediment 
be  brought  by  currents.  Should  the  sinking  of  the  ground  be  acce- 
lerated, so  as  to  let  in  the  sea  freely,  and  deepen  the  water,  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  precipitation  of  salt  would  be  the  only 
result.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  area  should  dry  up,  ripple-marked 
sands  and  the  footprints  of  animals  might  be  formed,  where  salt  had 
previously  accumulated.  According  to  this  view  the  thickness  of  the 
salt,  as  well  as  of  the  accompanying  beds  of  mud  and  sand,  becomes 
a  mere  question  of  time,  or  requires  simply  a  repetition  of  similar 
operations. 

Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  in  an  able  discussion  of  this  question,  refers  to 
Dr.  Frederick  Parrot's  account,  in  his  journey  to  Ararat  (1836),  of 
the  salt  lakes  of  Asia.  In  several  of  these  lakes  west  of  the  river 
Manech,  ''the  water,  during  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  is  covered 
on  its  surface  with  a  crust  of  salt  nearly  an  inch  thick,  which  is  col- 

^  Ormerod,  Quart  QeoL  Jonrn.  1S48,  roL  ir.  p.  277. 
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lected  with  shovels  into  boats.  The  ciystallization  of  the  salt  is 
effected  by  rapid  evaporation  from  the  sun's  heat  and  the  supersatora- 
tion  of  the  water  with  muriate  of  soda ;  the  lake  being  so  shallow  that 
the  little  boats  trail  on  the  bottom  and  leave  a  furrow  behind  them,  so 
that  the  lake  must  be  regarded  as  a  wide  pan  of  enormous  super- 
ficial extent,  in  which  the  brine  can  easily  reach  the  d^ree  of  con- 
centration required." 

Another  traveller,  Major  Harris,  in  his  "  Highlands  of  Ethiopia,** 
describes  a  salt  lake,  called  the  Bahr  Assal,  near  the  Abyssinian 
frontier,  which  once  formed  the  prolongation  of  the  Gulf  of  Tadjara, 
but  was  afterwards  cut  off  from  the  gulf  by  a  broad  bar  of  lava  or  of 
land  upraised  by  an  earthquake.  *'  Fed  by  no  rivers,  and  exposed  in 
a  burning  climate  to  the  unmitigated  rays  of  the  sun^  it  has  shrunk 
into  an  elliptical  basin,  seven  miles  in  its  transverse  axis,  half  filled 
with  smooth  water  of  the  deepest  cssrulian  hue,  and  half  with  a  solid 
sheet  of  glittering  snow*white  salt,  the  offspring  of  evaporation.** 
'*  If,"  says  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  *'  we  suppose,  instead  of  a  barrier  of 
lava,  that  sand-bars  were  raised  by  the  surf  on  a  flat  arenaceous  coast 
during  a  slow  and  equable  sinking  of  the  surface,  the  waters  of  the 
outer  gulf  might  occasionally  topple  over  the  bar,  and  supply  fresh 
brine  when  the  first  stock  had  been  exhausted  by  evaporation.* 

We  may  add  that  the  permanent  impregnation  of  the  waters  of  a 
large  shallow  basin  with  salt,  beyond  the  proportion  which  is  usual 
in  the  ocean,  would  cause  it  to  be  uninhabitable  by  moUusca  or  fish,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  muriate  of  soda  might  remain  in 
excess,  even  though  it  were  occasionally  replenished  by  irruptions  of 
the  sea.  Should  the  saline  deposit  be  eventually  submerged,  it  might, 
as  we  have  seen  from  the  example  of  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  be  covered 
by  a  freshwater  formation  containing  fiuviatile  organic  remains ;  and 
in  this  way  the  apparent  anomaly  of  beds  of  sea-salt  and  clays 
devoid  of  marine  fossils,  alternating  with  others  of  freshwater  origin, 
may  be  explained. 

Dr.  G.  Buist,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Bombay  Geographical 
Society  (vol.  ix.),  has  asked  how  it  happens  that  the  Red  Sea]should  not 
exceed  the  open  ocean  in  saltness,  by  more  than  i^th  per  cent  The 
Red  Sea  receives  no  supply  of  water  from  any  quarter  save  through 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  river  or  rivulet 
flowing  into  it  from  a  circuit  of  4000  miles  of  shore.  The  countries 
around  are  all  excessively  sterile  and  arid,  and  composed,  for  the 
most  part,  of  burning  deserts.  From  the  ascertained  evaporation  in 
the  sea  itself.  Dr.  Buist  computes  that  nearly  8  feet  of  pure  water 
must  be  carried  off  from  the  whole  of  its  surface  annually,  this  being 
probably  equivalent  to  toit^^  P'^  ^^  ^^  whole  volume.  The  Red  Sea, 
therefore,  ought  to  have  1  per  cent,  added  annually  to  its  saline  con- 
tents ;  and  as  these  constitute  4  per  cent,  by  weight,  or  2^  per  cent,  in 
volume  of  its  entire  mass,  it  ought,  assuming  the  average  depth  to 
be  800  feet,  which  is  supposed  to  be  far  beyond  the  truth,  to  have 

*  Hugh  MiUer,  First  Impressions  of  England,  1847,  pp.  163.  214. 
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been  converted  into  one  solid  salt  formation  in  less  than  3000  years.* 
Does  the  Bed  Sea  receive  a  supply  of  water  from  the  ocean,  through 
the  narrow  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  sufficient  to  balance  the  loss  by 
evaporation  ?  And  is  there  an  undercurrent  of  heavier  saline  water 
annually  flowing  outwards  ?  If  not,  in  what  manner  is  the  excess  of 
salt  disposed  of  ?  An  investigation  of  this  subject  by  our  nautical 
surveyors  may  perhaps  aid  the  geologist  in  framing  a  true  theory  of 
the  origin  of  rock-salt. 


On  the  New  Bed  Sandstone  of  the  vaUeyofthe  Connecticut  River  in 

the  United  States, 

In  a  depression  of  the  granitic  or  hypogene  rocks  in  the  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  strata  of  red  sandstone,  shale,  and 
conglomerate  are  found  occupying  an  area  more  than  150  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  about  5  to  10  miles  in  breadth,  the 
beds  dipping  to  the  eastward  at  angles  varying  from  5  to  50  degrees. 
The  extreme  inclination  of  50  d^rees  is  rare,  and  only  observed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  masses  of  trap  which  have  been  intruded  into 
the  red  sandstone  while  it  was  forming,  or  before  the  newer  parts  of 
the  deposit  had  been  completed.  Having  examined  this  series  of 
rocks  in  many  places,  I  feel  satisfied  that  they  were  formed  in  shallow 
water,  and  for  the  most  part  near  the  shore,  and  that  some  of  the 
beds  were  from  time  to  time  raised  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
laid  dry  while  a  newer  series,  composed  of  similar  sediment,  was 
forming.  The  red  flags  of  thin-bedded  sandstone  are  often  ripple- 
marked,  and  exhibit  on  their  under  sides  casts  of  cracks  formed  in 
the  underlying  red  and  green  shales.  These  last  must  have  shrunk 
by  drying  before  the  sand  was  spread  over  them.  On  some  shales  of 
the  finest  texture  impressions  of  rain  drops  may  be  seen,  and  casts  of 
them  in  the  incumbent  argillaceous  sandstones.  Having  observed 
similar  markings  produced  by  showers,  of  which  the  precise  date  was 
known,  on  the  recent  red  mud  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  casts  in 
relief  of  the  same,  on  layers  of  dried  mud  thrown  down  by  subsequent 
tides,  I  feel  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  some  of  the  ancient 
Connecticut  impressions.  I  have  also  seen  on  the  mud-flats  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  the  footmarks  of  birds  (  Tringa  minuta\  which  daily 
run  along  the  borders  of  that  estuary  at  low  water,  and  which  I  have 
described  in  my  Travels.f  Similar  layers  of  red  mud,  now  hardened 
and  compressed  into  shale,  are  laid  open  on  the  banks  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, and  retain  faithfully  the  impressions  and  casts  of  the  feet  of 
numerous  birds  and  reptiles  which  walked  over  them  at  the  time  when 
they  were  deposited,  probably  in  the  Triassic  Period. 

According  to  Professor  Hitchcock,  the  footprints  of  no  less  than 
thirty-two  species  of  bipeds,  and  twelve  of  quadrupeds,  have  been 
already  detected  in  these  rocks.  Thirty  of  these  are  believed  to  be 
those  of  birds,  four  of  lizards,  two  of  chelonians,  and  six  of  batrachians« 

*  Baift,  Trans,  of  Bombay  Qeograph.        f  Travels  in  North  America,  yoL  it 
See.  1850,  ToL  iz.  p.  38.  p.  168. 
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The  tracks  have  been  found  in  more  than  twenty  places,  scattered 
throughanextent  of  nearly  80  miles  from  north  to  soath,  and  they  are 
repeated  through  a  Bucceseion  of  beds  attaining  at  Bome  points  a  thick* 
ness  of  more  than  1000  feel,  which  may  have  been  thousands  of  years 
in  forming.* 

As  oonmderable  scepticism  is  naturally  entertained  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  derived  from  footprints,  it  may  be  well  to 
enumerate  some  facts  respecting  them  on  which  the  faith  of  the  geo- 
logist may  rest.  When  I  visited  the  United  States  in  1842,  more 
than  2000  impressions  had  been  observed  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  in 
the  district  alluded  to,  and  alt  of  tliem  were  indented  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  layers,  while  the  corresponding  casts,  standing  out  in 
relief,  were  always  on  the  lower  surfaces  or  planes  of  the  strata.  If 
we  follow  a  single  line  of  marks  we  find  them 
rif.m.  uniform  in  siae,  and  nearly  uniform  in  distance 

from  each  other,  the  toes  of  two  successive  foot* 
prints  turning  alternately  right  and  lell,  (see  fig. 
332.).  Such  single  lines  indicate  a  biped;  and 
there  is  generally  such  a  deviation  from  a  straight 
tine,  in  any  three  successive  prints,  as  we  remark 
in  the  tracks  left  by  birds.  There  is  also  a  strik- 
ing relation  between  the  distance  separating  two 
foot-prints  in  one  series  and  the  size  of  the  im- 
pressions; in  other  words,  en  obvious  proportion 
between  the  length  of  the  stride  and  the  dimen- 
sion of  the  creature  which  walked  over  the  mud. 
If  the  marks  are  small,  they  may  be  half  an  inch 
asunder ;  if  gigantic,  as,  for  example,  where  the 
toes  are  20  inches  long,  they  are  occasionally  4 
feet  and  a  half  apart.  The  bipedal  impressions 
are  for  the  most  part  trifid,  and  show  the  same 
number  of  joints  as  exist  in  the  feet  of  living  tri- 
dactylous  birds.  Now  such  birds  have  three  pha- 
langial  bones  for  the  inner  toe,  four  for  the  middle, 
and  five  for  the  outer  one  (see  fig.  332.)  ;  but  the 
impression  of  the  terminal  joint  is  that  of  the 
nail  only.  The  fossil  footprints  exhibit  regu- 
larly,  where  the  joints  are  seen,  the  same  number  ; 
Footpriou  or*  bird.  Tur-  ^°<^  ^^  ^ee  io  each  continuous  line  of  tracks  the 
thi  c™o«u™t^'°'8^^  three-jointed  and  five-jointed  toes  plsced  alter- 
Awr"*?^  "'"■  iV  "s'*'?  outwards,  first  on  the  one  side  and  then  on 
>M90  the  other.     It  is  not  often  that  the  matrix  has 

been  fine  enough  to  retain  impressions  of  the  integument  or  skin  of 
the  foot;  hut  in  one  fine  specimen  found  at  Turner's  Falls,  on  the 
Connecticut,  by  Dr.  Deane,  these  markings  are  well  preserved,  and 
have  been  recognized  by  Mr.  Owen  as  resembling  the  skin  of  the 
ostrich,  and  not  that  of  reptiles.f    Much  care  is  required  to  ascertain 

a  Dr.  Man- 
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the  precise  layer  of  a  laminated  rock  on  which  an  animal  has  walked, 
because  the  impression  usually  extends  downwards  through  several 
laminse ;  and  if  the  upper  lajer  originally  trodden  upon  is  wanting, 
one  or  more  joints,  or  even  in  some  cases  an  entire  toe,  which  sank 
less  deep  into  the  soft  ground,  may  disappear,  and  yet  the  remainder 
of  the  footprint  be  well  defined. 

The  size  of  several  of  the  fossil  impressions  of  the  Connecticut  red 
sandstone  so  far  exceeds  that  of  any  living  ostrich,  that  naturalists  at 
first  were  extremely  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  their  having  been  made 
by  birds,  until  the  bones  and  almost  entire  skeleton  of  the  Dinomis 
and  of  other  feathered  giants  of  New  Zealand  were  discovered.  Their 
dimensions  have  at  least  destroyed  the  force  of  this  particular  ob- 
jection. The  magnitude  of  the  impressions  of  the  feet  of  a  heavy 
animal,  which  has  walked  on  soft  mud,  increases  for  some  distance 
below  the  surface  originally  trodden  upon.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
guard  against  exaggeration,  the  casts  rather  than  the  mould  are 
relied  on.  These  casts  show  that  some  of  the  fossil  birds  had  feet 
four  times  as  large  as  the  ostrich,  but  not  perhaps  larger  than  the 
Dinomis. 

Some  of  the  quadrupedal  footprints  which  accompany  those  of  birds 
are  analogous  to  European  ChirotheriOy  and  with  a  similar  dispro- 
portion between  the  hind  and  fore  feet  Others  resemble  that  re- 
markable reptile,  the  Rhyncosaurtis  of  the  English  Trias,  a  creature 
having  some  relation  in  its  osteology  both  to  chelonians  and  birds. 
Other  imprints,  again,  are  like  those  of  turtles. 

Among  the  supposed  bipedal  tracks,  a  single  distinct  example  only 
has  been  observed  of  feet  in  which  there  are  four  toes  directed  for- 
wards. In  this  case  a  series  of  four  footprints  is.  seen,  each  22 
inches  long  and  12  wide,  with  joints  much  resembling  those  in  the 
toes  of  birds.  Professor  Agassiz  has  suggested  that  it  might  have 
belonged  to  a  gigantic  bipedal  batrachian ;  but  the  evidence  on  this 
subject  is  too  defective  to  warrant  such  a  bold  conjecture,  and  if 
we  were  to  give  the  reins  to  our  imagination,  we  might  as  well 
conceive  a  bird  having  four  toes  projecting  forwards  as  a  huge  two- 
legged  frog.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  some  quadrupeds  place  the 
hind  foot  so  precisely  on  the  spot  just  quitted  by  the  fore  foot,  as  to 
produce  a  single  line  of  imprints  like  a  biped. 

No  bones  have  as  yet  been  met  with,  whether  of  reptiles  or  birds, 
in  the  rocks  of  the  Connecticut,  but  there  are  numerous  coprolites ; 
and  an  ingenious  argument  has  been  derived  by  Mr.  Dana,  from  the 
analysis  of  these  bodies,  and  the  proportion  they  contain  of  uric  acid, 
phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  organic  matter,  to  show 
that,  like  guano,  they  are  the  droppings  of  birds,  rather  than  of 
reptiles.* 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  *^  Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  the  Beagle,"  informs  us 
that  "  the  South  American  ostriches,  although  they  live  on  vegetable 
matter,  such  as  roots  and  grass,  are  repeatedly  seen  at  Bahia  Blanca 

*  Amer.  Jonrn.  of  Sci.,  toL  zlviil  p.  46. 
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(lat,  39°  S.),  on  the  coast  of  Buenos  Ajres,  coming  down  at  low 
water  to  the  extensive  mud-banks  which  are  then  dry,  for  the  sake, 
as  the  Gauchos  saj,  of  feeding  on  small  fish."  They  readily  take  to 
the  water,  and  have  been  seen  at  the  bay  of  San  Bias,  and  at  Port 
Yaldez,  in  Patagonia,  swimming  from  island  to  island.*  It  is 
therefore  evident,  that  in  our  times  a  South  American  mud-bank 
might  be  trodden  simultaneously  by  ostriches,  alligators,  tortoises, 
and  frogs ;  and  the  impressions  left,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  the 
feet  of  these  various  tribes  of  animals,  would  not  differ  from  each 
other  more  entirely  than  do  those  attributed  to  birds,  saurians, 
chelonians,  and  batrachians,  in  the  rocks  of  the  Connecticut. 

To  determine  the  exact  age  of  the  red  sandstone  and  shale  con- 
taining these  ancient  footprints  in  the  United  States,  is  not  possible 
at  present.  No  fossil  shells  have  yet  been  found  in  the  deposit,  nor 
plants  in  a  determinable  state.  The  fossil  fish  are  numerous  and 
very  perfect ;  but  they  are  of  a  peculiar  type,  which  was  originally 
referred  to  the  genus  PaUeoniscuSy  but  has  since,  with  propriety, 
been  ascribed,  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  to  a  new  genus.  To  this  he 
has  given  the  name  of  Ischypterus^  from  the  great  size  and  strength 
of  the  fulcral  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  (from  i^x^^'  sti'ength,  and  irrcpor, 
a  fin).  They  differ  from  Pakeoniscus,  as  Mr.  Redfield  first  pointed 
out,  by  having  the  vertebral  column  prolonged  to  a  more  limited 
extent  into  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail,  or,  in  the  language  of  M. 
Agassiz,  they  are  less  heterocercal.  The  teeth  also,  according  to  Sir 
P.  Egerton,  who^  in  1844,  examined  for  me  a  fine  series  of  specimens 
which  I  procured  at  Durham,  Connecticut,  differ  from  those  of 
Pakeoniscus  in  being  strong  and  conical. 

That  the  sandstones  containing  these  fish  are  of  older  date  than 
the  strata  containing  coal,  before  described  (p.  284.)  as  occurring  near 
Richmond,  in  Virginia,  is  highly  probable.  These  were  shown  to  be 
as  old  at  least  as  the  oolite  and  lias.  The  higher  antiquity  of  the 
Connecticut  beds  cannot  be  proved  by  direct  superposition,  but  may 
be  presumed  from  the  general  structure  of  the  country.  That 
structure  proves  them  to  be  newer  than  the  movements  to  which  the 
Appalachian  or  Alleghany  chain  owes  its  flexures,  and  this  chain 
includes  the  ancient  coal  formation  among  its  contorted  rocks.  The 
unconformable  position  of  this  New  Red  with  ornithicnites  on  the 
edges  of  the  inclined  primary  or  paleozoic  rocks  of  the  Appalachians 
is  seen  at  4.  of  the  section,  fig.  379.  p.  327.  The  absence  of  fish  with 
decidedly  heterocercal  tails  may  afford  an  argument  against  the 
Permian  age  of  the  formation ;  and  the  opinion  that  the  red  sandstone 
is  triassic,  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  best  that  we  can  embrace  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

•  Journal  of  Voyage  of  Beagle,  &c.  2d  edition,  p.  89.,  IS45. 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 

PERMIAN  OB  MAGNESIAN  LIMESTONE  GBOTTP. 

Fossils  of  Magnesian  Limestone  and  Lower  New  Bed  distinct  from  the  Triassic— 
Term  Permian  —  English  and  German  equivalents — Marine  shells  and  corals  of 
English  Magnesian  limestone — Palieoniscos  and  other  fish  of  the  marl  slate— 
Thecodont  Sanrians  of  dolomitic  conglomerate  of  Bristol — Zechstein  and  Bothlie- 
gendes  of  Thuringia — Permian  Flora — Its  generic  affinitj  to  the  carboniferooa 
— Psaronites  or  tree-ferns. 

When  the  use  of  the  term  "  Poikilitic  "  was  explained  in  the  last 
chapter,  I  stated,  that  in  some  parts  of  England  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  separate  the  red  marls  and  sandstones  so  called  (originallj  named 
"  the  New  Red  "),  into  two  distinct  geological  systems.  Nevertheless, 
the  progress  of  investigation,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  English 
rocks  between  the  lias  and  the  coal  with  those  occupying  a  similar 
geological  position  in  Germany  and  Russia,  has  enabled  geologists 
to  divide  the  Poikilitic  formation ;  and  has  even  shown  that  the 
lowermost  of  the  two  divisions  is  more  closely  connected,  by  its  fossil 
remains,  with  the  carboniferous  group  than  with  the  trias.  If, 
therefore,  we  are  to  draw  a  line  between  the  secondary  and  primary 
fossiliferous  strata,  as  between  the  tertiary  and  secondary,  it  must 
run  through  the  middle  of  what  was  once  called  the  '*  New  Red,"  or 
Poikilitic  group.  The  inferior  half  of  this  group  will  rank  as 
Primary  or  Paleozoic,  while  its  upper  member  will  form  the  base  of 
the  Secondary  series.  For  the  lower,  or  Magnesian  Limestone  di- 
vision of  English  geologists,  Sir  R.  Murchison  has  proposed  the 
name  of  Permian,  from  Perm,  a  Russian  government  where  these 
strata  are  more  extensively  developed  than  elsewhere,  occupying  an 
area  twice  the  size  of  France,  and  containing  an  abundant  and  varied 
suite  of  fossils. 

Mr.  King,  in  his  valuable  monograph,  recently  published,  of  the 
Permian  fossils  of  England,  has  given  a  table  of  the  following  six 
members  of  the  Permian  system  of  the  north  of  England,  with  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  corresponding  formations  in  Thuringia.* 

North  of  BngUnd.  Tharingla. 

1.  Crystalline  or  concretionary,  and        1.  Stinkstein. 

non-crystalline  limestone. 

2.  Brecciated    and  pseudo-brecciated        2.  Ranchwacke. 

Umestone. 

3.  Fossiliferous  limestone.  3.  Dolomit,  or  Upper  Zechstein. 

4.  Compact  limestone.  4.  Zechstein,  or  Lower  Zechstein. 

5.  Marl-slate.  5.  Mergel-schiefer,  or  Kupferschiefcr, 

6.  Inferior  sandstones  of  rarioos  co-        6.  Bothliegendes. 

lours. 

*  PalsDontographical  Society,  1848,  London. 
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I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  treat  briefly  of  these  subdivisions^ 
beginning  with  the  highest,  and  referring  the  reader,  for  a  fuller 
description  of  the  lithological  character  of  the  whole  group,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  north  of  England,  to  a  valuable  memoir  bj  Professor 
Sedgwick,  published  in  1835.* 

Crystalline  or  concretionary  limestone  (l^o.  1.). — This  formation 
is  seen  upon  the  coast  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  between  the  Wear 
and  the  Tees.  Among  its  characteristic  fossib  are  Schizodus  Schlo^ 
theimi  (fig.  333.)  and  Mytilus  septi/er  (fig.  335.)- 

Fig.  333.  Fig.  334.  Fig.  335. 


Sekhodvi  Seklotkeimi,  GdniU.  Schizodus  trumcaha.  King ;  Mytilm  septifer.  King. 

Syn.  Axmtu  obscunu.  Sow.  to  thow  binge.    PermUui.  Syn.  Modiola  acummata, 

Cryttalline  Umettone,  Permian.  James  Sow. 

Permian  crystalltne  lime- 
•tone. 

These  shells  occur  at  Hartlepool  and  Sunderland,  where  the  rock 
assumes  an  oolitic  and  botroidal  character.  Some  of  the  beds  in  this 
division  are  ripple-marked  ;  and  Mr.  King  imagines  that  the  absence 
of  corals  and  the  character  of  the  shells  indicate  shallow  water.  In 
some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Durham,  where  the  rock  is  not  crystalline, 
it  contains  as  much  as  forty-four  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime.  In  other  places,  —  for  it  is  extremely 
variable  in  structure,  —  it  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  has 
concreted  into  globular  and  hemispherical  masses,  varying  from  the 
size  of  a  marble  to  that  of  a  cannon-ball,  and  radiating  from  the 
centre.  Occasionally  earthy  and  pulverulent  beds  pass  into  compact 
limestone  or  hard  granular  dolomite.  The  stratification  is  very 
irregular,  in  some  places  well-defined,  in  others  obliterated  by  the 
concretionary  action  which  has  re-arranged  the  materials  of  the  rocks 
subsequently  to  their  original  deposition.  Examples  of  this  are  seen 
at  Pontefract  and  Ripon  in  Yorkshire. 

The  brecciated  limestone  (No.  2.)  contains  no  fragments  of  foreign 
rocks,  but  seems  composed  of  the  breaking-up  of  the  Permian  lime- 
stone itself,  about  the  time  of  its  consolidation.  Some  of  the  angular 
masses  in  Tynemouth  Cliff  are  2  feet  in  diameter.  This  breccia 
is  considered  by  Professor  Sedgwick  as  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
preceding  limestone.  No.  1.,  rather  than  as  regularly  underl3ring  it. 
The  fragments  are  angular  and  never  water -worn,  and  appear  to 
have  been  re-cemented  on  the  spot  where  they  were  formed.  It  is, 
therefore,  suggested  that  they  may  have  been  due  to  those  internal 
movements  of  the  mass  which  produced  the  concretionary  structure  ; 
but  the  subject  is  very  obscure,  and  after  studying  the  phenomenon 
in  the  Marston  Rocks,  on  the  coast  of  Durham,  I  found  it  impossible 

♦  Trans.  GeoL  Soc.  Lend.,  Second  Series,  voL  iii  p.  37. 
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to  form  any  positive  opinion  on  the  aulfject.  The  well-known 
brecciat«d  limestones  of  the  FTrenees  appeared  to  me  to  present  the 
nearest  analc«;7,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

The  fomliferoua  limestone  (No.  3.)  is  regarded  by  Mr.  ^ng  as  a 
deep-water  formation,  from  the  numerous  delicate  corals  which  it 
includes.     One  of  these,  FenesuUa  retiformU  (fig.  336.),  is  a  very 


variable  species,  and  has  rec<^ived  many  different  names.  It  some- 
times attains  a  large  size,  measuring  8  inches  ia  width.  The  same 
soopliyte  ia  also  found  abundantly  in  the  Permian  of  Germany. 

Shells  of  the  genera  Spirifer  and  Producliu,  which  do  not  occur 
in  strata  newer  than  the  Permian,  are  abundant  in  this  division  of 
the  series  in  the  ordinary  yellow  magnesian  limestone.  (See  P"- 
837,  338.) 

Fit.  air.  Fif.H*. 


The  compact  limestone  (No.  4.)  also  contains  organic  remains, 
especially  corallines,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  precediDg. 
Beneath  it  lies  the  marl-slate  (No.  5.\  which  consists  of  hard,  cal- 
careous shales,  marl-slate,  and  thin-bedded  limestones.  At  East 
Thickley,  in  Durham,  where  it  is  30  feet  thick,  this  slate  has 
yielded  many  fine  specimens  of  fossil  fish  of  the  genera  Jhltsontscus, 
P}fgoptertts,  Catacanthus,  and  Mat^tomus,  genera  which  are  oil 
found  in  the  coal-measures  of  the  carboniferous  epoch,  and  which 
therefore,  says  Mr.  King,  probably  lived  at  no  great  distance  from 

*  Eing'i  Monograph,  pL  a. 
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the  shore.  But  the  Permian  species  are  peculiar,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  identical  with  those  found  in  the  marl-slate  or  copper-slate  of 
Thuringia. 

Fig.  339. 


Restored  ouUlne  of  a  ith  of  the  genus  PaUeoniicmtt  Agass. 
Pat^otkrissmm^  BlalnTiUe. 

The  Pakeoniscus  above  mentioned  belongs  to  that  division  of 
fishes  which  M.  Agassiz  has  called  **  Heterocercal,"  which  have  their 
tails  unequally  bilobate,  like  the  recent  shark  and  sturgeon,  and  the 
vertebral  column  running  along  the  upper  caudal  lobe.  (See  fig. 
340.)     The   "  Homocercal "    fish,     which  comprise  almost  all  the 


Fig.  340k 


Fig.  341. 


Shark. 
HeUrocereal, 


Shad.  iCtupeo,  Herring  tribe.) 
HonMcerau. 


8000  species  at  present  known  in  the  living  creation,  have  the  tail- 
fin  either  single  or  equally  divided  ;  and  the  vertebral  column  stops 
short,  and  is  not  prolonged  into  either  lobe.     (See  fig.  341.) 

Now  it  is  a  singular  fact,  first  pointed  out  by  Agassiz,  that  the 
heterocercal  form,  which  is  confined  to  a  small  number  of  genera  in 
the  eicisting  creation,  is  universal  in  the  Magnesian  limestone,  and 
all  the  more  ancient  formations.  It  characterizes  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  earth's  history,  when  the  organization  of  fishes  made  a  greater 
approach  to  that  of  saurian  reptiles  than  at  later  epochs.  In  all  the 
strata  above  the  Magnesian  limestone  the  homocercal  tail  pre- 
dominates. 

A  full  description  has  been  given  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton  of  the 
species  offish  characteristic  of  the  marl-slate  in  Mr.  King's  monograph 
before  referred  to,  where  figures  of  the  icthyolites  which  are  very 
entire  and  well  preserved,  will  be  found.  Even  a  single  scale  is 
usually  so  characteristically  marked  as  to  indicate  the  genus,  and 
sometimes  even  the  particular  species.  They  are  often  scattered 
through  the  beds  singly,  and  may  be  useful  to  a  geologist  in  de- 
termining the  age  of  the  rock. 


DOLOMITIC  COyGLOMEBATE. 
F1«.  34a.  ni.  su. 
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The  inferior  sandstones  (No.  6.  Tab.  p.  301.),  which  lie  beneath 
the  marl-slate,  consist  of  Bandstone  and  sand,  separating  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone  from  the  coal,  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  Id  some 
instances,  red  mail  atid  gjpsum  have  been  found  associated  with  these 
beds.  They  have  been  classed  with  the  magnesinn  limestone  b; 
Professor  Sedgwick,  as  being  nearly  co-extensive  with  it  in  gec^ra- 
phicol  range,  though  their  relations  are  verj  obscure.  In  some 
regions  we  find  it  stated  that  the  imbedded  plants  are  all  specifically 
identical  with  those  of  the  carboniferous  series ;  and,  if  so,  they 
probably  belong  to  that  epoch ;  for  the  true  Permian  flora  appears, 
from  the  researches  of  MM.  Murchison  and  de  Verneuil  in  Russia, 
and  of  Colonel  von  Gutbier  in  Saxony,  to  be,  with  few  exceptions, 
distinct  from  that  of  the  coal  (see  p.  307.). 

Dolomitie  conglomerate  of  Bristol. — Near  Bristol,  in  Somerset- 
shire,  and  in  other  counties  bordering  the  Severn,  the  nnconformabte 
beds  of  the  Lower  New  Bed,  resting  immediately  upon  the  Coal, 
consist  of  a  conglomerate  caHed  "  dolomitie,"  because  the  pebbles  of 
older  rocks  are  cemented  together  by  a  red  or  yellow  base  of  dolomite 
or  mognesian  limestone.  This  conglomerate  or  breccia,  for  the  im- 
bedded fragments  are  sometimes  angular,  occurs  in  patches  over  the 
whole  of  the  downs  near  Bristol,  filling  up  the  hollows  and  irregu- 
larities in  the  mountain  limestone,  and  being  principally  composed 
at  every  spot  of  the  debris  of  those  rocks  on  which  it  immediately 
rests.  At  one  point  we  find  pieces  of  coal  shale,  in  another  of 
mountain  limestone,  recognizable  by  ita  peculiar  shells  and  zoophytes. 
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Fractared  bones,  also,  and  teeth  of  ssuriaDS,  are  dispersed  through 
Bome  parts  of  the  breccia. 

These  saurinDB  (which  until  the  discorerj  of  the  Archegosaurus 
in  the  coal  were  the  most  ancient  examples  of  fossil  reptiles)  are  all 
distinguished  itj  having  the  teeth  implanted  deeply  in  the  jaw-bone, 
and  in  distinct  sockets,  instead  of  being  soldered,  as  in  frogs,  to  a 
simple  alveolar  parapet.  In  the  dolomilic  conglomerate  near  Bristol 
the  remains  of  species  of  two  distinct  genera  have  been  found,  called 
Thteodtmlotattrut  and  Palaotaum*  bj  Dr.  Rilej  and  Mr.  Stutch- 
hury*;  the  teeth  of  which  are  conical,  compressed,  and  with  finely 
serrated  edges  (figs.  348.  and  349.). 


In  Russia,  also,  Thecodont  sanriaDS  occur,  in  beds  of  the  Permian 
age,  of  several  genera,  while  others  named  Frotorotauna  are  met 
with  in  the  Zechstein  of  Thariogia.  This  family  of  reptiles  is  allied 
to  the  living  monitor,  and  its  appearance  in  a  primary  or  paleozoic 
formation,  observes  Mr.  Owen,  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  reptiles  from  fish,  or  from  simpler  to  more 
complex  forms ;  for  if  they  existed  at  the  present  day,  these  moaitora 
would  take  rank  st  the  head  of  the  Lacertian  order.f 

In  Russia  the  Permian  rocks  are  composed  of  white  limestone, 
with  gypsum  and  white  salt ;  and  of  red  and  green  grits,  witli  occa- 
sionally copper  ore  ;  also  magnesian  limestones,  marlstones,  and  con- 
glomerates. 

The  country  of  Mansfeld,  in  Thuringia,  may  be  called  the  classic 
ground  of  the  Lower  New  Red,  or  Magnesian  Limestone,  or  Permian 
formation,  on  the  Continent.  It  consists  there  principally  of,  first, 
the  Zechstein,  corresponding  to  the  upper  portion  of  our  English 
series ;  and,  secondly,  the  marl-slate,  with  fish  of  species  identical 
with  those  of  the  bed  so  called  in  Durham.  This  slaty  marl-stone  is 
richly  impregnated  with  copper  pyrites,  for  which  it  is  extensively 
worked.  Magnesian  limestone,  gypsum,  and  rock-salt,  occur  among 
the  superior  strata  of  this  group.  At  its  base  lies  the  Rothliegendes, 
supposed  to  correspond  with  the  Inferior  or  Lower  New  Red  Sand- 

•  See  paper  by  Messrs.  Riley  and  f  Owen,  Beport  on  Beptiles,  Britieh 
Snitchbury,  Geol.  Trans..  Second  Series,  Awoc,  Elerenlh  Meeting,  1641,  p.  197. 
vol  y,  p.  349.,  plate  39.,  Sgures  3.  and  5. 
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stone  above  mentioned,  whicli  occupies  a  similar  place  in  England 
between  tlie  marl-slate  and  coal.  Its  local  name  of  Rothliegendes, 
red-Iyer,  or  "  Roth-todt-Ue-gendes,"  red-dead-li/er,  was  given  by  the 
workmen  in  the  German  mines  from  its  red  colour,  and  because  the 
copper  has  died  out  when  thej  reach  this  rock,  which  is  not 
metalliferous.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  great  deposit  of  red  sandstone  and 
conglomerate,  with  associated  porphyry,  basaltic  trap,  and  amyg- 
daloid. 

Permian  Flora. — We  learn  from  the  recent  inveetigation  of 
Colonel  Toa  Guthier  that  in  the  Permian  rocks  of  Saxony  no  less 
than  sixty  species  of  fossil  plants  have  been  met  with,  forty  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  found  ebewhere.  Two  or  three  of  these,  as  Caia- 
mitei  gigas,  Sphenopteris  erosa,  and  S.  lobata,  are  also  met  with  in 
the  government  of  Perm  in  Russia.  Seven  others,  and  among  them 
NeuTopUrit  Loshii,  Pecopferia  arborescent,  and  P.  timilis,  with 
several  species  of  JValehia  (Lycopodites)  are  common  to  the  coal- 
measures. 

Among  the  genera  also  enumerated  by  Colonel  Guthier  are  Aite- 
Fig.  SBO,  rophUlHes  and  Annularia,  so  characteristic  of 

the  carboniferous  period ;  also  Lepidodendron, 
which  is  common  to  the  PermisQ  of  Saxony, 
Thuringia,  and  Russia,  although  not  abun- 
dant Noeggerathia  (see  fig.  350-),  sup- 
posed by  A.  Brongniart  to  be  allied  to  Cyeag, 
is  another  link  between  the  Permian  and  car- 
boniferous vegetation.  ConiferEe,  of  the 
Araucarian  division,  also  occur ;  but  these 
are  likewise  met  with  both  in  older  and  newer 
rocks.  The  plants  called  Sigillaria  and  Stig- 
maria,  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  carboni- 
ferous period,  are  as  yet  wanting. 

Among  the  remarkable  fossils  of  the  roth- 
liegendes, or  lowest  part  of  the  Permian  ia 
Saxony  and  Bohemia,  are  the  eilicified  trunks 
of  tree-ferns  called  generically  Raronittt. 
Their  bark  was  surrounded  by  a  dense  mass 
of  air-roots,  which  often  constituted  a  great 
Utrtft'Teiiiiii  omrifiMi.  addition  to  the  original  stem,  so  as  to  double 
Ad.  DTSDiniiri.*  or  quadruple  its  diameter.      The  same  re- 

mark holds  good  in  regard  tocerioin  living  extra-tropical  arborescent 
ferns,  particularly  those  of  New  Zealand. 

Psaronites  are  also  found  in  the  uppermost  coal  of  Autun  in  France, 
and  in  the  upper  coal-measures  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  the  United 
States,  but  specifically  different  from  those  of  the  rothliegendea. 
They  serve  to  connect  the  Permian  flora  with  the  more  modem  por- 
tion of  the  preceding  or  carboniferous  group.     Upon  the  whole,  it  is 

■  MurchisoQ*!  RuBsa,  yd.  ii.  pL  A.  fig.  3. 
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evident  that  the  Permian  plants  approach  nearer  to  the  carboniferoas 
ones  than  to  the  triassic ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Permian 
fauna. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  COAL,  OR  CARBONIFEROUS  GROUP. 

Carboniferous  strata  in  the  south-west  of  England—  Superposition  of  Coal-i 
to  Mountain  limestone — Departure  from  this  tjpe  in  North  of  England  and 
Scotland  —  Section  in  South  Wales  —  Underclays  with  Stigmaria — CarbonifercNis 
Flora  —  Ferns,  Lepidodendra,  Calamites,  Asterophillites,  Sigillarias,  StigmaruB, 
Conifene  —  Endogens  —  Absence  of  Exogens  —  Coal,  how  formed — Erect 

*  fossil  trees — Parkfield  Colliery — St  Etienne,  Coal-field — Oblique  trees  or  eoBga 
— Fossil  forests  in  Nova  Scotia — Brackish  water  and  marine  strata — Origin  of 
Clay-iron-stone. 

The  next  group  which  we  meet  with  in  the  descending  order  is  the 
Carboniferous,  commonlj  called  '*  The  Coal ; "  because  it  contains 
many  beds  of  that  mineral,  in  a  more  or  less  pure  state,  interstratified 
with  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones.  The  coal  itself,  even  ia 
Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  where  it  is  most  abundant,  constitutes 
but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  whole  mass.  In  the  north  of 
England,  for  example,  the  thickness  of  the  coal-bearing  strata  has 
been  estimated  at  3000  feet,  while  the  various  coal-seams,  20  or  30 
in  number,  do  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  60  feet.* 

The  carboniferous  formation  comprises  two  very  distinct  members : 
1st,  that  usually  called  the  Coal-measures,  of  mixed  freshwater,  ter- 
restrial, and  marine  origin,  often  including  seams  of  coal ;  2dl7,  that 
named  in  England  the  Mountain  or  Carboniferous  limestone,  of 
purely  marine  origin,  and  containing  corals,  shells,  and  encrinites. 

In  the  south-western  part  of  our  island,  in  Somersetshire  and  South 
Wales,  the  three  divisions  usually  spoken  of  by  English  geologists 
are : 

1    n««i  ,«.»-»««»o    /  Strata  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  grit,  with  occasional  seams 
1.  i^oai  measures   |     ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^3,000  feet  thick. 

{A  coarse  quartzose  sandstone  passing  into  a  conglomerate, 
sometimes  used  for  millstones,  with  beds  of  shale  ;  usually 
devoid  of  coal ;  occasionally  above  600  feet  thick. 

r«°^nif!!rn?«     l^^  colcRreous  rock  containing  marine  shells  and   corals; 
Um^ne  I      ^®^'°^*^  ^^  ^^^^ '  thickness  variable,  sometimes  900  feet. 


The  millstone  grit  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  coal  sandstones 

•  Phillips ;  art  "  Geology"  Encyc  Britan. 
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of  coarser  texture  than  usual,  with  some  accompanjing  shales,  in 
which  coal  plants  are  occasionally  found.  In  the  north  of  England 
some  bands  of  limestone,  with  pectens,  oysters,  and  other  marine  shells, 
occur  in  this  grit,  just  as  in  the  regular  coal-measures,  and  even  a 
few  seams  of  coal.  I  shall  treat,  therefore,  of  the  whole  group,  as 
consisting  of  two  divisions  only,  the  Coal-measures  and  Mountain 
Limestone.  The  latter  is  found  in  the  southern  British  coal-fields,  at 
the  base  of  the  system,  or  immediately  in  contact  with  the  subjacent 
Old  Red  Sandstone ;  but  as  we  proceed  northwards  to  Yorkshire  and 
Northumberland  it  begins  to  alternate  with  true  coal-measures,  the 
two  deposits  forming  together  a  series  of  strata  about  1000  feet  in 
thickness.  To  this  mixed  formation  succeeds  the  great  mass  of 
genuine  mountain  limestone.*  Farther  north,  in  the  Fifeshire  coal- 
field in  Scotland,  we  observe  a  still  wider  departure  from  the  type 
of  the  south  of  England,  or  a  more  complete  intercalation  of  dense 
masses  of  marine  limestones  with  sandstones,  and  shales  containing 
coal. 


COAL  MEASURES. 

In  South  Wales  the  coal-measures  have  been  ascertained  by  actual 
measurement  to  attain  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  12,000  feet,  the 
beds  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  coal  itself,  appearing  to 
have  been  formed  in  water  of  moderate  depth,  during  a  slow  but  per- 
haps intermittent  depression  of  the  ground,  in  a  region  to  which  rivers 
were  bringing  a  never-failing  supply  of  muddy  sediment  and  sand. 
The  same  area  was  sometimes  covered  with  vast  forests,  such  as  we 
see  in  the  deltas  of  great  rivers  in  warm  climates,  which  are  liable  to 
be  submerged  beneath  fresh  or  salt  water  should  the  ground  sink 
vertically  a  few  feet. 

In  one  section  near  Swansea,  in  South  Wales,  where  the  total 
thickness  of  strata  is  3246  feet,  we  learn  from  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche 
that  there  are  ten  principal  masses  of  sandstone.  One  of  these  is 
500  feet  thick,  and  the  whole  of  them  make  together  a  thickness  of 
2125  feet  They  are  separated  by  masses  of  shale,  varying  in  thickness 
from  10  to  50  feet  The  intercalated  coal-beds,  sixteen  in  number, 
are  generally  from  1  to  5  feet  thick,  one  of  them,  which  has  two  or 
three  layers  of  clay  interposed,  attaining  9  feet.^f  At  other  points  in 
the  same  coal-field  the  shales  predominate  over  the  sandstones.  The 
horizontal  extent  of  some  seams  of  coal  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
others,  but  they  all  present  one  characteristic  feature,  in  having,  each 
of  them,  what  is  called  its  underclay.  These  underclays,  co-extensive 
with  every  layer  of  coal,  consist  of  arenaceous  shale,  sometimes  called 
fire-stone^  because  it  can  be  made  into  bricks  which  stand  the  fire  of 

♦  Sedgwick,    Geol.    Trans.,    Second        f  Memoirs   of   GeoL  Survey,  vol  i. 
Series,  vol  iT. ;  and  Phillips,  Geol.  of    p.  195. 
Yorkd).  part  2. 
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a  furnace.  They  varj  in  thickness  from  6  inches  to  more  than  10 
feet ;  and  Mr.  Logan  first  announced  to  the  scientific  world  in  1841 
that  they  were  regarded  by  the  colliers  in  South  Wales  as  an  essen- 
tial accompaniment  of  each  of  the  one  hundred  seams  of  coal  met 
with  in  their  coal-field.  They  are  said  to  form  the  floor  on  which 
the  coal  rests  ;  and  some  of  them  have  a  slight  admixture  of  carbona- 
ceous matter,  while  others  are  quite  blackened  by  it. 

All  of  them,  as  Mr.  Logan  pointed  out,  are  characterized  by 
inclosing  a  peculiar  species  of  fossil  vegetable  called  Stigmaria^  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  plants.  It  was  also  observed  that,  while  in  the 
overlying  shales  or  *' roof  "of  the  coal,  ferns  and  trunks  of  trees 
abound  without  any  StxgmaricBy  and  are  flattened  and  compressed, 
those  singular  plants  in  the  underclays  always  retain  their  natural 
forms,  branching  freely,  and  sending  out  their  slender  leaves,  as  they 
were  formerly  styled,  through  the  mud  in^all  directions.  Several 
species  of  Stigmaria  had  long  been  known  to  botanists,  and  described 
by  them,  before  their  position  under  each  seam  of  coal  was  pointed 
out.  It  was  conjectured  that  they  might  be  aquatic,  perhaps  floating 
plants,  which  sometimes  extended  their  branches  and  leaves  freely 
in  fluid  mud,  and  which  were  finally  enveloped  in  the  same  mud. 


CARBONIFEROUS  FLORA. 


These  statements  will  suflice  to  convince  the  reader  that  we  can- 
not arrive  at  a  satisfactory  theory  of  the  origin  of  coal  till  we  under- 
stand the  true  nature  of  Stigmaria;  and  in  order  to  explain  what 
is  now  known  of  this  plant,  and  of  others  which  have  contributed  by 
their  decay  to  produce  coal,  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  a  brief  pre- 
liminary sketch  of  the  whole  carboniferous  flora,  an  assemblage  of  fossil 
plants,  with  which  we  are  better  acquainted  than  with  any  other 
which  flourished  antecedently  to  the  tertiary  epoch.  It  should  also 
be  remarked  that  Goppert  has  ascertained  that  the  remains  of  every 
family  of  plants  scattered  through  the  coal-measures  are  sometimes 
met  with  in  the  pure  coal  itself,  a  fact  which  adds  greatly  to  the  geo- 
logical interest  attached  to  this  flora. 

Ferns.  —  The  number  of  species  of  carboniferous  plants  hitherto 
described,  amounts,  according  to  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  to  about  500. 
These  may  perhaps  be  a  fragment  only  of  the  entire  flora,  but  they 
are  enough  to  show  that  the  state  of  the  vegetable  world  was  then 
extremely  difl^erent  from  that  now  established.  We  are  struck  at 
the  first  glance  with  the  similarity  of  many  of  the  ferns  to  those  now 
living,  and  the  dissimilarity  of  almost  all  the  other  fossils  except  the 
coniferae.  Among  the  ferns,  as  in  the  case  of  Pecopteris  £ot  example, 
(fig.  351.),  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  whether  they  should  be 
referred  to  different  genera  from  those  established  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  living  species ;  whereas,  in  regard  to  most  of  the  other  con- 
temporary tribes,  with  the  exception  of  the  coniferee,  it  is  often  diffi- 
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cult  to  guess  the  Tamil;,  or  even  the  class, 
*"'•■  *"■  to  which  they  belong.     The  ferns  of  the 

carboniferous  period  are  generally  with- 
out organs  of  fructification,  but  in  some 
Bpecimens  these  are  well  preserved.  In 
tlie  general  alwence  of  such  characters, 
they  have  been  divided  into  genera,  dis- 
tinguished chiefiy  by  the  branching  of  the 
fronds,  and  the  way  in  which  the  veins  of 
the  leaves  are  dbposed.  The  larger  portion 
are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  size  of 
ordinary  European  ferns,  but  some  were 
decidedly  arborescent,  especially  the 
group  called  Cauloplerit,  by  Lindley,  and 
the  Haroniut  of  the  upper  or  newest 
coal-measures,  before  alluded  to  (p.  307.). 
caaii^uriiprtmara,'Lb,i]tj.  All  the  reccut  tree-ferns  belong  to  one 

tribe  (Polypodiaeea),  and  to  a  small 
number  only  of  genera  in  that  tribe,  in  wbich  the  surface  of  the 
trunk  is  narked  with  scars,  or  cicatrices,  left  after  the  fall  of  the 
fronds.  These  scars  resemble  those  of  Caulopteru  (see  fig.  353.). 
No  less  than  250  fema  have  already  been  obtained  from  the  coal 
strata  ;  and  even  if  we  make  some  reduction  on  the  ground  of 
varieties  which  have  been  mistaken,  in  the  absence  of  their  fructifi- 
cation, for  species,  still  the  result  is  singular,  because  the  whole  of 
'  Europe  afibrds  at  present  no  more  than  50  indigenous  species. 


LEPIDODENDBA. 


Lepidodendra. — These  fossils  belong  to  the  familj  of  Lt/copodtuttu, 
jet  most  of  them  grew  to  the  size  of  large  trees.  The  annexed 
figures  represent  n  lai^e  fosul  Lepidodendron,  49  feet  long,  found  in 


LrpMadtnOm  SImterttC    Ccul-niwaru.  Dur  Nnrcmle. 
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JaiTOw  CoUieiy,  near  Newcastle,  Ijing  in  shale  parallel  to  the  planes  of 
strati ficnti on.  Fragments  of  others,  found  in  the  same  shale,  indicate, 
hj  the  size  of  the  rhomboidal  scars  which  cover  them,  a  still  greater 
magnitude.  The  living  club-mosses,  of  which  there  are  about  200 
epecies,  are  abundant  in  tropical  climates,  where  one  species  is  some- 
times met  with  attaining  a  height  of  3  feet.    Thej  usualljr  creep  on 


EQUTSETACEf. 


the  ground,  but  some  etaud  erect,  as  the  L.  densum,  from  New  Zea- 
Und  (fig.  360.). 

In  the  carboniferouB  strata  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  and  in  many  other 
coal-fields,  elongated  cylindrical  bodies,  called  fossil  cones,  named  by 
M.  Ailolphe  Brongniart  Lepidoslrobut,  are  met  with.     (See  fig.  361.) 


They  often  form  the  nucleus  of  concretionary  balb  of  clay-iron-stone, 
and  are  well  preserved,  exhibiting  a  conical  axis,  around  which  a 
great  quantity  of  scales  were  compactly  imbricated.  The  opinion  of 
M.  Brongniart  is  now  generally  adopted,  that  the  LepidoUrobvs  is 
the  fruit  of  Lepidodendron. 

JEquisetaeete. — To  this  family  belong  two  species  of  the  genus 
Equi$etites,  closely  allied  to  the  living  "horse-tail"  which  now 
grows  in  marshy  grounds.  Other  species,  which  have  jointed  stems, 
depart  more  widely  from  EquUetum,  but  are  yet  of  analogous  organi- 
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zatioQ.  Thej  differed  from  it  principally  in  being  furnished  with  a 
thin  bark,  which  is  represented  io  the  stem  of  C.  Stu:liouni{&g.  363.), 
in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  striped  external  pattern  does  not 
agree  with  that  left  on  the  stone  where  the  bark  is  stripped  off;  so 
that  if  the  two  impreasiona  were  seen  separately,  they  might  be  mis- 
taken for  two  distinct  species. 

The  tallest  living  "  horse-tails  "  are  only  2  or  3  feet  high  in  Europe, 
and  even  in  tropical  climates  only  attain,  as  in  the  case  of  Equitetum 
giganteum,  discovered  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  in  South  America, 
a  height  of  about  5  feet,  the  stem  being  an  inch  in  diameter.  Several ' 
of  the  Calamites  of  the  coal  acquired  the  height  and  dimensions  of 

AilerophylliUt.  —  In  this  family,  M,  Brongniart  includes  several 
genera,  and  among  them  Calanwdtndron,  AsterophyUites,  and  Ait- 
ttularia.  The  graceful  plant,  represented  in  the  annexed  figure,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  bmnch  of  a  shrub  called  Catantodendron,  a  new 
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genus,  divided  off  by  Brongniart  from  the  Calamitet  of  former 
authors.  Its  pith  and  medullary  rays  seem  to  show  that  it  was 
dicotyledonous,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  allied,  by  the  nature  of 
its  tissue,  to  the  gymnogens,  or,  still  more,  to  the  SigiUaria,  which 
will  next  be  mentioned. 

SigiUaria. — A  lai^e  portion  of  the  trees  of  the  carboniferous 
period  belonged  to  this  genus,  of  which  about  thirty-five  species  are 
known.  Thdr  structure,  both  internal  and  external,  was  very  pe- 
culiar, and,  with  reference  to  existing  types,  very  anomalous.  They 
were  formerly  referred,  by  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  to  ferns,  which  they 
resemble  in  the  scalariform  texture  of  their  vessels,  and,  in  some 
degree,  in  the  form  of  the  cicatrices  left  by  the  base  of  the  leaf- 
stalks which  have  fallen  off  (see  flg.  365.).  But  with  these  p<»nta 
of  analogy  to  cryptogamio,  they  combine  an  internal  organisation 
much  resembling  that  of  cycads,  and  some  of  them  are  nacertnined 
to  have  had  long  linear  leaves,  quits  unlike  those  of  fema.  They 
grew  to  a  great  height,  from  30  to  60,  or  even  70  feet,  with  regulu^ 
cylindrical  stems,  and  without  branches,  although  some  species  were 
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Fig  J55  dichotomous  towarila  the  top.    Their  fluted 

trunks,  from  1  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  appear 
to  have  decayed  rapidly  in  the  interior,  so 
B3  to  become  bollow,  when  standing ;  when, 
therefore,  they  were  thrown  prostrate  on 
the  mud,  they  were  squeezed  down  and 
flattened.     Hence,  we  find  the  bark  of  the 
two  opposite   sides  (now  converted   into 
bright  shining  coal)  to  constitute  two  hori- 
zontal layers,  one  upon  the  other,  half  an 
inch,   or  an  inch,    in   thickness.      These 
same  trunks,  when  they  are  placed  obliquely 
or  vertically  to  the  planes  of  stratification, 
retain  their  original  rounded  form,  and  are 
uncompressed,  the  cylinder  of  bark  having 
sipOaria  ititfa.  Bn»(.         ^''"  filled  wiih  saud,  which  now  affords  a 
cast  of  the  interior. 
Stigmaria. — This  fossil,  the  importance  of  which  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  was  formerly  conjectured  to  be  an  aquatic  plant.     It  is 
now  ascertained  to  be  the  root  of  Sigitlaria.     The  connection  of  the 
roots  with  the  stem,  previously  suspected,  on  botanical  grounds,  by 
Brongniart,  was  first  proved,  by  actual  contact,  in  the  Lancashire 
coal-field,  by  Mr.  liinney.     The  fact  has  lately  been  shown,  even 
more  distinctly,  by  Mr.  Richard  Brown,  ia  his  description  of  the 
Stigmaria  occurring  in  the  underclays  of  the  coal-seams  of  the 
Island  of  Cape  Breton,  in  Nova  Scotia. 


In  a  specimen  of  one  of  these,  represented  in  the  annexed  6 
(fig.  366.),  the  spread  of  the  roots  was  16  feet,  and  some  of  them  'sent 
out  rootlets,  in  all  directions,  into  the  surrounding  clay. 

The  manner  of  attachment  of  the  fibres  to  the  stem  resembles 
that  of  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  the  base  of  each  rootlet  being  con- 
cave, and  fitting  on  to  a  tubercle  (see  figs.  367.  and  368.).  Rows  of 
these  tubercles  are  arranged  spirally  round  each  root,  which  have 
always  a  medullary  cavity  and  woody  texture,  much  resembling  that 
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I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  treat  briefly  of  these  subdivisions^ 
beginning  with  the  highest,  and  referring  the  reader,  for  a  fuller 
description  of  the  lithological  character  of  the  whole  group,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  north  of  England,  to  a  valuable  memoir  bj  Professor 
Sedgwick,  published  in  1836.* 

Crystalline  or  concretionary  limestone  (No.  1.).  —  This  formation 
is  seen  upon  the  coast  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  between  the  Wear 
and  the  Tees.  Among  its  characteristic  fossils  are  Schizodus  Schlo* 
theimi  (fig.  333.)  and  MytUus  septifer  (fig.  335.). 

Fig.  333.  Fig.  334.  Fig.  335. 


Sckixodvt  Sekiotkeimi,  Gelnlti.  Schhodm  truneahu.  King ;  MtftUut  Bevtifett  King. 

Syn.  Axmui  obscmrut.  Sow.  to  show  hinge.    Fermiiio.  Syn.  Modiola  acummatat 

CrytUlline  limestone,  Fennisn.  James  Sow. 

Penaian  crystalline  lime- 
stone. 

These  shells  occur  at  Hartlepool  and  Sunderland,  where  the  rock 
assumes  an  oolitic  and  botroidal  character.  Some  of  the  beds  in  this 
division  are  ripple-marked ;  and  Mr.  King  imagines  that  the  absence 
of  corals  and  the  character  of  the  shells  indicate  shallow  water.  In 
some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Durham,  where  the  rock  is  not  crystalline, 
it  contains  as  much  as  forty-four  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime.  In  other  places,  —  for  it  is  extremely 
variable  in  structure,  —  it  consists  chiefiy  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  has 
concreted  into  globular  and  hemispherical  masses,  varying  from  the 
size  of  a  marble  to  that  of  a  cannon-ball,  and  radiating  from  the 
centre.  Occasionally  earthy  and  pulverulent  beds  pass  into  compact 
limestone  or  hard  granular  dolomite.  The  stratification  is  very 
irregular,  in  some  places  well-defined,  in  others  obliterated  by  the 
concretionary  action  which  has  re-arranged  the  materials  of  the  rocks 
subsequently  to  their  original  deposition.  Examples  of  this  are  seen 
at  Pontefract  and  Ripon  in  Yorkshire. 

The  brecciated  limestone  (No.  2.)  contains  no  fragments  of  foreign 
rocks,  but  seems  composed  of  the  breaking-up  of  the  Permian  lime- 
stone itself,  about  the  time  of  its  consolidation.  Some  of  the  angular 
masses  in  T^nemouth  Cliff  are  2  feet  in  diameter.  This  breccia 
is  considered  by  Professor  Sedgwick  as  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
preceding  limestone,  No.  1.,  rather  than  as  regularly  underlying  it 
The  fragments  are  angular  and  never  water -worn,  and  appear  to 
have  been  re-cemented  on  the  spot  where  they  were  formed.  It  is, 
therefore,  suggested  that  they  may  have  been  due  to  those  internal 
movements  of  the  mass  which  produced  the  concretionary  structure  ; 
but  the  subject  is  very  obscure,  and  after  studying  the  phenomenon 
in  the  Marston  Rocks,  on  the  coast  of  Durham,  I  found  it  impossible 
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to  form  any  positive  opioion  on  the  suliject.  The  well-known 
brecciated  limestones  of  the  Pyrenees  appeared  to  me  to  present  the 
nearest  analt^y,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

The  fomliferout  limestone  (No.  3.)  is  regarded  by  Mr.  King  as  a 
deep-water  formation,  from  the  numerous  delicate  corals  which  it 
includes.     One  of  these,  Feneitella  retiformts  (fig.  336.),  is  a  very 
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variable  species,  and  hat)  received  many  different  names.  It  some- 
times attains  a  large  size,  measuriog  6  inches  in  width.  The  same 
zoophyte  is  also  found  abundantly  in  the  Permian  of  Germany. 

Shells  of  the  genera  Spirifer  and  Productas,  which  do  not  occur 
in  strata  newer  than  the  Permian,  ore  abundant  in  this  division  of 
the  series  in  the  ordinary  yellow  magnesion  limestone.  (See  f~- 
337,  338.) 

Fit.  an.  Fig.  3w. 


The  compact  limestone  (No.  4.)  also  contains  organic  remains, 
enpecially  corallines,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding. 
Beneath  it  lies  the  marl-slate  (No.  5.\  which  consists  of  hard,  cal- 
careous shales,  marl-slate,  and  thin-bedded  limestones.  At  East 
Thickley,  in  Durham,  where  it  is  30  feet  thick,  this  slate  has 
yielded  many  fine  specimens  of  fossil  fish  of  the  genera  Palteonitcut, 
Pt/gopterua,  Calaeanlhus,  and  Platysomus,  genera  which  are  all 
found  in  the  coal-measures  of  the  carboniferous  epoch,  and  which 
therefore,  says  Mr.  King,  probably  lived  at  no  great  distance  from 
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I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  treat  briefly  of  these  subdivisions, 
beginning  with  the  highest,  and  referring  the  reader,  for  a  fuller 
description  of  the  lithological  character  of  the  whole  group,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  north  of  England,  to  a  valuable  memoir  bj  Professor 
Sedgwick,  published  in  1835.* 

Crystalline  or  concretionary  limestone  (No.  1.). — This  formation 
is  seen  upon  the  coast  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  between  the  Wear 
and  the  Tees.  Among  its  characteristic  fossils  are  Schizodus  Schlo* 
theimi  (fig.  333.)  and  MytUus  septifer  (fig.  335.). 

Fig.  333.  Fig.  334.  Fig.  335. 


Sehhodvi  Schlotkeimi,  GrinfU.  SekAunhu  truneatut.  King ;  MutOus  septifer.  King. 

Syn.  Axfntu  obsci*nu.  Sow.  to  show  hinge.    Permian.  Syn.  Modioia  Acttmniala, 

CryiUlline  limestone,  Permimn.  James  Sow. 

Permian  crystalline  lime- 
stone. 

These  shells  occur  at  Hartlepool  and  Sunderland,  where  the  rock 
assumes  an  oolitic  and  botroidal  character.  Some  of  the  beds  in  this 
division  are  ripple-marked ;  and  Mr.  King  imagines  that  the  absence 
of  corals  and  the  character  of  the  shells  indicate  shallow  water.  In 
some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Durham,  where  the  rock  is  not  crystalline, 
it  contains  as  much  as  forty-four  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime.  In  other  places,  —  for  it  is  extremely 
variable  in  structure,  —  it  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  has 
concreted  into  globular  and  hemispherical  masses,  varying  from  the 
size  of  a  marble  to  that  of  a  cannon-ball,  and  radiating  from  the 
centre.  Occasionally  earthy  and  pulverulent  beds  pass  into  compact 
limestone  or  hard  granular  dolomite.  The  stratification  is  very 
irregular,  in  some  places  well-defined,  in  others  obliterated  by  the 
concretionary  action  which  has  re-arranged  the  materials  of  the  rocks 
subsequently  to  their  original  deposition.  Examples  of  this  are  seen 
at  Pontefract  and  Ripon  in  Yorkshire. 

77ie  brecciated  limestone  (No.  2.)  contains  no  fragments  of  foreign 
rocks,  but  seems  composed  of  the  breaking-up  of  the  Permian  lime- 
stone itself,  about  the  time  of  its  consolidation.  Some  of  the  angular 
masses  in  Tynemouth  Cliff  are  2  feet  in  diameter.  This  breccia 
is  considered  by  Professor  Sedgwick  as  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
preceding  limestone.  No.  1.,  rather  than  as  regularly  underlying  it 
The  fragments  are  angular  and  never  water -worn,  and  appear  to 
have  been  re-cemented  on  the  spot  where  they  were  formed.  It  is, 
therefore,  suggested  that  they  may  have  been  due  to  those  internal 
movements  of  the  mass  which  produced  the  concretionary  structure  ; 
but  the  subject  is  very  obscure,  and  after  studying  the  phenomenon 
in  the  Marston  Rocks,  on  the  coast  of  Durham,  I  found  it  impossible 
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to  form  any  positive  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  well-known 
brecciated  limestones  of  the  Pyrenees  appeared  to  me  to  present  the 
nearest  analogy,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

The  foisiliferouM  limettone  (No.  3.)  is  regarded  by  Mr.  King  ae  a 
deep-water  formation,  from  the  numerous  delicate  corals  which  it 
includes.     One  of  these,  Fenesltlla  retiformu  (fig.  336.),  is  a  very 
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variable  species,  and  has  received  many  different  names.  It  some- 
times attains  a  large  size,  measuring  8  inches  in  width.  The  same 
soophyte  is  also  found  abundantly  in  the  Permian  of  Germany. 

Shells  of  the  genera  Spirifer  and  Froduetta,  which  do  not  occur 
in  strata  newer  than  the  Permian,  are  abundant  in  this  division  of 
the  series  in  the  ordinary  yellow  magnesian  limestone.  (See  f — 
337,  338.) 

FJc  337.  Fif .  sax. 
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The  compact  Umettone  (No.  4.)  also  contains  organic  remains, 
enpecially  corallines,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding. 
Beneath  it  lies  the  marl-slate  (No.  5.),  which  consists  of  hard,  cal- 
careous shales,  marl-slate,  and  thin-bedded  limestones.  At  East 
Tbickley,  in  Durham,  where  it  is  30  feet  thick,  this  slate  has 
yielded  many  fine  specimens  of  fossil  fish  of  the  genera  PaltBoniieu*, 
Pygopterua,  Calacanthus,  and  Platyiomut,  genera  which  are  all 
found  in  the  coal-measures  of  the  carboniferous  epoch,  and  which 
therefore,  says  Mr.  King,  probably  lived  at  no  great  distance  from 
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I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  treat  briefly  of  these  subdivisions^ 
beginning  with  the  highest,  and  referring  the  reader,  for  a  fuller 
description  of  the  lithological  character  of  the  whole  group,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  north  of  England,  to  a  valuable  memoir  bj  Professor 
Sedgwick,  published  in  1835.* 

Crystalline  or  concretionary  limestone  (J^o*  1.).  —  This  formation 
is  seen  upon  the  coast  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  between  the  Wear 
and  the  Tees.  Among  its  characteristic  fossils  are  Schizodus  Schlo' 
theimi  (fig.  333.)  and  Mytilus  septifer  (fig.  335.). 

Fig.  333.  Fig.  834.  Fig.  33ft. 


Sekixodvs  Seklotkehni,  GeiniU.  Sektsodus  truneahis.  King ;  Mfft&ui  septifer^  King. 

Syn.  Axmus  obsetnu.  Sow.  to  tbow  hinge.    Fermian.  Syn.  Modiola  acummaia, 

Cryfttalline  iimettone,  Permian.  James  Sow. 

Fen&ian  cryitalline  UuM- 
stone. 

These  shells  occur  at  Hartlepool  and  Sunderland,  where  the  rock 
assumes  an  oolitic  and  botroidal  character.  Some  of  the  beds  in  this 
division  are  ripple-marked ;  and  Mr.  King  imagines  that  the  absence 
of  corals  and  the  character  of  the  shells  indicate  shallow  water.  In 
some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Durham,  where  the  rock  is  not  crystalline, 
it  contains  as  much  as  forty-four  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime.  In  other  places,  —  for  it  is  extremely 
variable  in  structure,  —  it  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  has 
concreted  into  globular  and  hemispherical  masses,  varying  from  the 
size  of  a  marble  to  that  of  a  cannon-ball,  and  radiating  from  the 
centre.  Occasionally  earthy  and  pulverulent  beds  pass  into  compact 
limestone  or  hard  granular  dolomite.  The  stratification  is  very 
irregular,  in  some  places  well-defined,  in  others  obliterated  by  the 
concretionary  action  which  has  re-arranged  the  materials  of  the  rocks 
subsequently  to  their  original  deposition.  Examples  of  this  are  seen 
at  Pontefract  and  Ripon  in  Yorkshire. 

The  brecciated  limestone  (No.  2,)  contains  no  fragments  of  foreign 
rocks,  but  seems  composed  of  the  breaking-up  of  the  Permian  lime- 
stone itself,  about  the  time  of  its  consolidation.  Some  of  the  angular 
masses  in  Tynemouth  Cliff  are  2  feet  in  diameter.  This  breccia 
is  considered  by  Professor  Sedgwick  as  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
preceding  limestone.  No.  1.,  rather  than  as  regularly  underl3ring  it. 
The  fragments  are  angular  and  never  water-worn,  and  appear  to 
have  been  re-cemented  on  the  spot  where  they  were  formed.  It  is, 
therefore,  suggested  that  they  may  have  been  due  to  those  internal 
movements  of  the  mass  which  produced  the  concretionary  structure  ; 
but  the  subject  is  very  obscure,  and  after  studying  the  phenomenon 
in  the  Marston  Rocks,  on  the  coast  of  Durham,  I  found  it  impossible 
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to  form  any  positive  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  well-known 
breeciated  limestones  of  the  Pyrenees  appeared  to  me  to  present  the 
nearest  analogy,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

The  /ofsiliferous  limestone  (No.  3.)  is  regarded  by  Mr.  King  as  a 
deep-water  formation,  from  the  numerous  delicate  corals  which  it 
includes.     One  of  these,  Fenestella  retiformis  (fig.  336.),  is  a  very 
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variable  species,  and  has  recciTed  many  different  names.  It  some- 
times attains  a  large  size,  measuring  8  inches  in  width.  The  same 
Eoopliyte  is  also  found  abundantly  in  the  Permian  of  Germany. 

Shells  of  the  genera  Spirifer  and  Productus,  which  do  not  occur 
in  strata  newer  than  the  Permian,  are  abundant  in  this  division  of 
the  series  in  the  ordinary  yellow  magnesiau  limestone.  (See  ?~' 
S37,  338.) 

Fig.  MT.  Fig.  SM. 


The  compact  limestone  (No.  4.)  also  contains  organic  remains, 
especially  corallines,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding. 
Beneath  it  lies  the  marl-tlate  (No.  5.),  which  consists  of  hard,  cal- 
careous shales,  marl-slate,  and  thin-bedded  limestones.  At  East 
Thickley,  in  Durham,  where  it  is  30  feet  thick,  this  slate  has 
yielded  many  fine  specimens  of  fossil  fish  of  the  genera  PalteoniicuM, 
Pt/gopterus,  Calacanlhus,  and  Platysomus,  genera  which  are  all 
found  in  the  coal-measures  of  the  carbonirerous  epoch,  and  which 
therefore,  says  Mr.  King,  probably  lived  at  no  great  distance  from 
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In  the  annexed  secdon  (fig.  372.),  which  I  examiaed  in  July,  1842, 
the  beds  from  c  to  t  ere  seen  mil  dipping  the  Mme  way,  thtir  averagfl 
inclination  being  at  an  angle  of  24°  S.S.W.  The  vertical  height  of 
the  clt&s  ia  from  150  to  200  feet ;  and  between  d  and  g,  in  which 
apace  I  obgerred  seventeen  trees  in  an  apright  position,  or,  to  speak 
mora  correctly,  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  stratification,  I  counted 
nineteen  seams  of  owl,  varjing  in  thickness  from  2  inches  to  4  feet. 
At  low  tide  a  fine  horizontal  section  of  the  same  beds  is  exposed  to 
view  on  the  beach.  The  thickness  of  the  beds  alluded  to,  between  d 
and  ff,  is  about  2,500  feet,  the  erect  trees  consisting  chieflj  of  large 
Sigdlaria,  occurring  at  ten  distinct  levels,  one  above  the  other ;  but 
Mr.  Lc^&n,  who  afterwards  made  a  jaom  detailed  survey  of  the  same 
line  of  clifis,  found  erect  trees  at  seventeen  levels,  extending  through 
a  vertical  thickness  of  4,515  feet  of  strata ;  and  he  esUmsted  the  total 
thickness  of  the  carboniferous  formation,  with  and  without  coal,  at 
no  less  than  14,570  feet,  every  whera  devoid  of  marine  organic 
remuns.*  The  usual  height  of  the  buried  trees  seen  by  me  was 
from  6  to  8  feet ;  but  one  trunk  was  about  25  feet  high  and  4  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  considerable  bulge  at  the  base.  In  no  instance 
could  I  detect  any  trunk  intersecting  a  layer  of  coal,  however  thin ; 
and  most  of  the  trees  terminated  downwards  in  seams  of  coaL  Some 
few  only  were  based  in  clay  and  shale,  none  of  them  in  sandstone. 
The  erect  trees,  therefore,  appeared  in  general  to  have  grown  on 
beds  of  coaL     In  some  of  the  underclays  I  observed  Sttgmaria. 

In  ragard  to  the  plants,  they  belonged  to  the  same  genera,  and 
most  of  them  to  the  same  species,  as  those  met  with  in  the  distant 
coal-fields  of  Europe.  In  the  sandstone,  which  filled  their  interiorB, 
I  frequently  observed  fern  leaves,  and  sometimes  fragments  of 
Sttgmaria,  which  had  evidently  entered  together  with  sediment  afler 
the  trunk  had  decayed  and  become  hollow,  and  while  it  was  still 
standing  under  water.  Thus  the  tree,  a  b,  fig.  373.,  the  same  which 
ia  represented  at  a,  fig.  374^  or  in  the  bed  t  in  the  larger  section, 
fig.  372.,  is  a  hollow  trunk  5  feet  8  inches  in  ,length,  traversing 
▼arious  Strata,  and  cut  off  at  the  top  by  a  layer  of  clay  2  feet  thick. 
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on  which  resta  «  Beam  of  coal  (A,  fig.  374.)  1  foot  thick.  On  this 
coal  again  stood  two  Urge  trees  (c  and  d),  while  at  a  greater  height 
the  trees/  and  g  rest  upon  a  thin  seam  of  coal  («),  and  above  them  is 
an  underclaj,  supporting  the  4-foot  coal. 

If  we  now  return  to  the  tree  first  mentioned  (fig.  373.X  we  find  the 
diameter  (a  b)  14  inches  at  the  top  and  16  inches  at  the  bottom,  the 
length  of  the  trnnk  5  feet  8  iaches.  The  strata  in  the  interior  coo- 
risted  of  a  series  entirely  different  from  those  on  the  outside.  The 
lowest  of  the  three  outer  beds  which  it  traversed  consisted  of  purplish 
and  blue  shale  (e,  fig.  373.),  2  feet  thick,  above  which  was  sandstone 
(d)  I  foot  thick,  and,  above  this,  claj  (e)  2  feet  8  inches.  But,  in  the 
interior,  were  nine  distinct  layers  of  difTerent  composition :  at  the 
bottom,  first,  shale  4  inches,  then  sandstone  1  foot,  then  shide  4 
inches,  then  sandstone  4  inches,  then  shale  1 1  inches,  then  cla;  (/) 
with  nodules  of  ironstone  2  inches,  then  pure  claj  2  feet,  then  sand- 
stone 3  inches,  and,  lastly,  clay  4  inches.  Owing  to  the  outward 
slope  of  the  face  of  the  cliff,  the  section  (fig.  373.)  was  not  ezactlj 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  tree  ;  and  hence,  probably,  the  appa- 
rent sudden  termination  at  the  base  without  a  stump  and  roots. 

In  this  example  the  layers  of  matter  in  the  inside  of  the  tree  are 
more  numerous  than  those  without ;  but  it  is  more  common  in  the 
coal-measures  of  all  countries  to  find  a  cylinder  of  pure  sandstone, — 
the  cast  of  the  interior  of  a  tree,  intersecting  a  great  many  sllemating 
beds  of  shale  and  sandstone,  which  originally  enveloped  the  trunk  as 
it  stood  erect  in  the  water.  Such  a  want  of  correspondence  in  the 
materials  outride  and  inside,  is  just  what  we  might  expect  if  we 
reflect  on  the  difference  of  time  at  which  the  deposition  of  sediment 
will  take  place  in  the  two  cases;  the  imbedding  of  the  tree  having 
gone  on  for  many  years  before  its  decay  had  made  much  progress. 

The  high  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  rising  more  than  60  feet,  are 
BO  destructive  as  to  undermine*  and  sweep  away  continually  the 
whole  face  of  the  cliffs,  and  thus  a  new  crop  of  erect  trees  is  brought 
into  view  every  three  or  four  years.  They  are  known  to  extend 
over  a  space  between  two  and  three  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
more  than  twice  that  distance  from  east  to  west,  being  seen  in  the 
banks  of  streams  intersecting  the  coal-fiehL 
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In  Cape  Breton,  Mr.  Richard  Brown  has  observed  in  the  Sjdnej 
coal-field  a  total  thickness  of  coal-measures,  without  including  the 
underlying  millstone  grit,  of  1843  feet,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  8^ 
He  has  published  minute  details  of  the  whole  series,  showing  at  how 
many  different  levels  erect  trees  occur,  consisting  of  Sigillaria^  Le- 
pidodendran^  Calamite,  and  other  genera.  In  one  place  eight  erect 
trunks,  with  roots  and  rootlets  attached  to  them,  were  seen  at  the  same 
level,  within  a  horizontal  space  80  feet  in  length.  Beds  of  coal  of 
various  thickness  are  interstratified.  Some  of  the  associated  strata 
are  ripple-marked,  with  impressions  of  rain-drops.  Taking  into  ac- 
count forty-one  clays  filled  with  roots  of  Stigmaria  in  their  natural 
position,  and  eighteen  layers  of  upright  trees  at  other  levels,  there 
is,  on  the  whole,  clear  evidence  of  at  least  fifty- nine  fossil  forests, 
ranged  one  above  the  other,  in  this  coal-field,  in  the  above-mentioned 
thickness  of  strata.* 

The  fossil  shells  in  Cape  Breton  and  in  the  Nova  Scotia  section 
(fig.  372.),  consisting  of  CypriSy  Unio(f),  Modiola^  Microconchus  car^ 
banarius  (see  fig.  375.),  and  SpirorbiSy  seem  to  indicate  brackish 
water  ;  but  we  ought  never  to  be  surprised  if,  in  pursuing  the  same 
stratum,  we  come  to  a  fresh  or  purely  marine  deposit ;  for  this  will 
depend  upon  our  taking  a  dii*ection  higher  up  or  lower  down  the 
ancient  river  or  delta  deposit.  When  the  Purbeck  beds  of  the 
Wealden  were  described  in  Chap.  XVIII.,  I  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  intimate  connection  of  strata  formed  at  a  river's  mouth,  or  in 
the  tranquil  lagoons  of  a  delta,  or  in  the  sea,  after  a  slight  submer- 
gence of  the  land,  with  its  dirt-beds. 

In  the  English  coal-fields  the  same  association  of  fresh,  or  rather 
brackish- water  with  marine  strata,  in  close  connection  with  beds  of 
coal  of  terrestrial  origin,  has  been  frequently  recognized.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  deposit,  near  Shrewsbury,  probably  formed  in  brackish 
water,  has  been  described  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  as  the  youngest 
member  of  the  carboniferous  series  of  that  district,  at  the  point 
where  the  coal-measures  are  in  contact  with  the  Permian  or  ^'  Lower 
New  Red."  It  consists  of  shales  and  sandstones  about  150  feet  thick, 
with  coal,  and  traces  of  plants ;  including  a  bed  of  limestone,  varying 
from  2  to  9  feet  in  thickness,  which  is  cellular,  and  resembles  some 
lacustrine  limestones  of  France  and  Grermany,  It  has  been  traced 
for  30  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  can  be  recognized  at  still  more 
distant  points.  The  characteristic  fossils  are  a  small  bivalve,  having 
the  form  of  a  Cyclas,  a  small  Cypris  (fig.  376.),  and  the  microscopic 
shell  of  an  annelid  of  an  extinct  genus  called  Michroconchus  {fig,  375.)^ 
allied  to  Serpula  or  Spirorbis, 

In  the  lower  coal-measures  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  the  strata,  according 
to  Mr.  Prestwich,  often  change  completely  within  very  short  distances, 
beds  of  sandstone  passing  horizontally  into  clay,  and  clay  into  sand- 
stone. The  coal-seams  often  wedge  out  or  disappear ;  and  sections, 
at  places  nearly  contiguous,  present  marked  lithological  distinctionsr 
In  this  single  field,  in  which  the  strata  are  from  700  to  800  feet 

*  GeoL  Quart.  Joum.,  vol  il  p.  393. ;  and  roL  vi.  p.  1 15. 
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thick,  between  forty  and  fifty  species  of  terrestrial  plnnts  have 
been  discovered,  besides  several  fishes  and  trilobites  of  forms  dis- 
tinct from  those  occurring  in  the  Silurian  strata.  Also  upwards 
of  forty  species  of  mollusca,  among  which  are  two  or  tliree  referred 
to  the  freshwater  genus  Unio,  and  others  of  marine  forms,  such  aa 
NautUuf:,  Orlhocerat,  Spirifer,  and  Produetug.  Mr.  Frestwich  sug- 
gests that  the  intermixture  of  beds  containing  freshwater  shells 
with  others  full  of  marine  remains,  and  the  alternalion  of  coorse 
sandstone  and  conglomerate  with  beds  of  fine  clay  or  shale  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  plants,  may  be  explained  by  supposing  the  de- 
posit of  Coalbrook  Dale  to  have  originated  in  a  bay  of  the  sea  or 
eatuory  into  which  flowed  a  considerable  river  subject  to  occasional 
freshes.| 

In  the  Edinburgh  coal-field,  at  Burdiehouse,  fossil  fishes,  mollusca, 
and  cypris,  very  similar  to  those  in  Shropshire  and  StalTordshire, 
have  been  found  by  Dr.  Uibbert.}  In  the  coal-field  also  of  York- 
shire there  are  freshwater  strata,  some  of  which  contain  shells  re- 
ferred to  the  genus  Unio ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  series  there  is  one 
thin  but  very  widely  spread  stratum,  abounding  in  fishes  and  marine 
shells,  such  as  Ammonites  Luteri  (fig.  377.),  Orthocerat,  and  Avieula 
papi/racea,  Goldf.  (flg.  378.)5 


Ko  similarly  intercalated  layer  of  marine  shelb  has  been  noticed 
in  the  neighbouring  coal-field  of  Newcastle,  where,  as   in  South 

*  Silnmn  S/item,  p.S*.  Homer,  Edin.  New  Pbll.  Journ.,  April, 

t  Prestwich,  QeoLTrHns.,  3d  Series,  1836. 

vol.  V.  p.  440.    HDTChUoD,  Silurian  Sjs-  g   Fhillipi ;   ait   "  Geoligj,"  Encf  c. 

t«n,  p.  105.  Hctrop,,  p.  590. 

t  Trans.  Boy.   Soc   Edin.  vol  xiii. 
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Wales  and  Somersetshire,  the  marine  deposits  are  entirely  below 
those  containing  terrestrial  and  freshwater  remains.* 

Clay  iran'Stone. — Bands  and  nodules  of  clay  iron-stone  are  common 
in  coal-measuresy  and  are  formed,  says  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  of  car- 
bonate of  iron,  mingled  mechanically  with  earthy  matter,  like  that 
constituting  the  shales.  Mr.  Hunt,  of  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  to  illustrate  the  produc- 
tion of  this  substance,  and  found  that  decomposing  y^etable  matter, 
such  as  would  be  distributed  through  all  coal  strata,  prevented  the 
farther  oxidation  of  the  proto-salts  of  iron,  and  converted  the  per- 
oxide into  protoxide  by  taking  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  form  car- 
bonic acid.  Such  carbonic  acid,  meeting  with  the  protoxide  of  iron 
in  solution,  would  unite  with  it  and  form  a  carbonate  of  iron ;  and 
this  mingling  with  fine  mud,  when  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  was 
removed,  might  form  beds  or  nodules  of  argillaceous  iron-8tone.t 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

CAKBONiFEROUS  OROUP — conHnued. 

Coal-fields  of  the  United  States — Section  of  the  coitntrj  between  the  AtUmtic  and 
Mississippi  •«- Position  of  land  in  the  carboniferous  period  eastward  of  the  Al- 
leghanies — Mecbanicallj  formed  rocks  thinning  out  westward,  and  limestones 
thickening — Uniting  of  manj  coal-seams  into  one  thick  one — Horisontal  coal 
at  BrownsTille,  Fennsylyania — Vast  extent  and  continuity  of  single  seams  of 
coal — Ancient  riTer-channel  in  Forest  of  Dean  coal-field — Absence  of  earthy 
matter  m  coal — dimate  of  carboniferous  period — Insects  in  coal— Karity  of 
air-breathing  animals — Great  number  of  fossil  fish  —  First  disooTCiy  of  the 
skeletons  of  fossil  reptiles— Footprints  of  reptilians  —  Mountain  limestone- 
Its  corals  and  marine  shells. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  chapter  that  a  great  uniformity  prevails  in 
the  fossil  plants  of  the  coal-measures  of  Europe  and  North  America ; 
and  I  may  add  that  four-fifths  of  those  collected  in  Nova  Scotia  have 
been  identified  with  European  species.  Hence  the  former  existence 
at  the  remote  period  under  consideration  (the  carboniferous)  of  a 
continent  or  chain  of  islands  where  the  Atlantic  now  rolls  its  waves 
seems  a  fair  inference.  Nor  are  there  wanting  other  and  independent 
proofs  of  such  an  ancient  land  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the  present 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America ;  for  the  geologist  deduces  the  same 
conclusion  from  the  mineral  composition  of  the  carboniferous  and 
some  older  groups  of  rocks  as  they  are  developed  on  the  eastern  flanks 
of  the  Alleghaniesy  contrasted  with  their  character  in  the  low  country 
to  the  westward  of  those  mountains* 

The  annexed  diagram  (fig.  379.)  will  assist  the  reader  in  under- 

*  Phillips;   art.  **  Geology,''  Encyc        f  Memoirs  of  GeoL  Survey^  pp.  5L 
Metrop.  p.  692.  855.,  &c 
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Standing  the  phenomena  now  alluded  to,  although  I  must  guard  him 
against  supposing  that  it  is  a  true  section.  A  great  number  of 
details  have  of  necessity  been  omitted,  and  the  scale  of  heights  and 
horizontal  distances  are  unavoidably  falsified. 

Starting  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Continent,  we  first  come  to  a  low  region  (a  b),  which  was  called 
the  alluvial  plain  by  the  first  geographers.  It  is  occupied  by  tertiary 
and  cretaceous  strata,  before  described  (pp.  171. 206.  and  224.),  which 
are  nearly  horizontal.  The  next  belt,  from  b  to  c,  consists  of  granitic 
rocks  (hypogene),  chiefiy  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  covered  occasionally 
with  unconformable  red  sandstone,  No.  4.  (New  Red  or  Trias  ?),  re- 
markable for  its  ornithichnites  (see  p.  297.).  Sometimes,  also,  this 
sandstone  rests  on  the  edges  of  the  disturbed  paleozoic  rocks  (as  seen 
in  the  section).  The  region  (b  c),  sometimes  called  the  ^'  Atlantic 
Slope,"  corresponds  nearly  in  average  width  with  the  low  and  fiat 
plain  (a,  b),  and  is  characterized  by  hills  of  moderate  height,  con- 
trasting strongly,  in  their  rounded  shape  and  altitude,  with  the  long, 
steep,  and  lofty  parallel  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The 
out-crop  of  the  strata  in  these  ridges,  like  the  two  belts  of  hypogene 
and  newer  rocks  (a  b,  and  b  c),  above  alluded  to,  when  laid  down 
on  a  geological  map,  exhibit  long  stripes  of  difi*erent  colours,  running 
in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction,  in  the  same  way  as  the  lias,  chalk,  and 
other  secondary  formations  in  the  middle  and  eastern  half  of  England. 

The  narrow  and  parallel  zones  of  the  Appalachians  here  men- 
tioned, consist  of  strata,  folded  into  a  succession  of  convex  and  con- 
cave fiexures,  subsequently  laid  open  by  denudation.  The  compo- 
nent rocks  are  of  great  thickness,  all  referable  to  the  Silurian, 
Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  formations.  There  is  no  principal  or 
central  axis,  as  in  the  Pyrenees  and  many  other  chains  —  no  nucleus 
to  which  aU  the  minor  ridges  conform  ;  but  the  chain  consists  of 
many  nearly  equal  and  parallel  foldings,  having  what  is  termed  an 
anticlinal  and  synclinal  arrangement  (see  above^  p.  48.).  This  system 
of  hills  extends,  geologically  considered,  from  Vermont  to  Alabama, 
being  more  than  1000  miles  long,  from  60  to  150  miles  broad,  and 
varying  in  height  from  2000  to  6000  feet.  Sometimes  the  whole 
assemblage  of  ridges  runs  perfectly  straight  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  50  miles,  after  which  all  of  them  wheel  round  together,  and 
take  a  new  direction,  at  an  angle  of  20  or  30  degrees  to  the  first. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  state  surveyors  of  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers  and  his  brother  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  for 
the  important  discovery  of  a  clue  to  the  general  law  of  structure 
prevailing  throughout  this  range  of  mountains,  which,  however  simple 
it  may  appear  when  once  made  out  and  clearly  explained,  might  long 
have  been  overlooked,  amidst  so  great  a  mass  of  complicated  details. 
It  appears  that  the  bending  and  fracture  of  the  beds  is  greatest  on 
the  south-eastern  or  Atlantic  side  of  the  chain,  and  the  strata  become 
less  and  less  disturbed  as  we  go  westward,  until  at  length  they  regain 
their  original  or  horizontal  position.  By  reference  to  the  section 
(fig.  379.),  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  eastern  side,  or  in  the  ridges 
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and  troughs  nearest  the  Atlantic,  south-eastern  dips  predominate, 
in  consequence  of  the  beds  having  been  folded  back  upon  themselves, 
as  in  t^  those  on  the  north-western  side  of  each  arch  having  been  in- 
verted. The  next  set  of  arches  (such  as  A)  are  more  open,  each 
having  its  western  side  steepest ;  the  next  (/)  opens  out  still  more 
widely,  the  next  (m)  still  more,  and  this  continues  until  we  arrive 
at  the  low  and  level  part  of  the  Appalachian  coal-field  (d  e). 

In  nature,  or  in  a  true  section,  the  number  of  bendings  or  parallel 
folds  is  so  much  greater  that  they  could  not  be  expressed  in  a  diagram 
without  confusion.  It  is  also  clear  that  large  quantities  of  rock  have 
been  removed  by  aqueous  action  or  denudation,  as  will  appear  if  we 
attempt  to  complete  all  the  curves  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines  at  t  and  k» 

The  movements  which  imparted  so  uniform  an  order  of  arrange- 
ment to  this  vast  system  of  rocks  must  have  been,  if  not  contempo- 
raneous, at  least  parts  of  one  and  the  same  series,  depending  on  some 
common  cause.  Their  geological  date  is  well  defined,  at  least  within 
certain  limits,  for  they  must  have  taken  place  after  the  deposition  of 
the  carboniferous  strata  (No.  5.),  and  before  the  formation  of  the  red 
sandstone  (No.  4.).  The  greatest  disturbing  and  denuding  forces 
have  evidently  been  exerted  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  chain  ; 
and  it  is  here  that  igneous  or  plutonic  rocks  are  observed  to  have 
invaded  the  strata,  forming  dikes,  some  of  which  run  f^r  miles  in 
lines  parallel  to  the  main  direction  of  the  Appalachians,  or  N.N.£. 
and  S.  S.  W. 

The  thickness  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  in  the  region  c,  is  very 
great,  and  diminishes  rapidly  as  we  proceed  to  the  westward.  The 
surveys  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  show  that  the  south-east  was 
the  quarter  whence  the  coarser  materials  of  these  strata  were  derived, 
so  that  the  ancient  land  lay  in  that  direction.  The  conglomerate 
which  forms  the  general  base  of  the  coal-measures  is  1500  feet  thick 
in  the  Sharp  Mountain,  where  I  saw  it  (at  c)  near  Pottsville ;  whereas 
it  has  only  a  thickness  of  500  feet,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north- 
west, and  dwindles  gradually  away  when  followed  still  farther  in 
the  same  direction,  till  its  thickness  is  reduced  to  30  feet.*  The 
limestones,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  coal-measures,  augment  as  we 
trace  them  westward.  Similar  observations  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  formations  in  New  York ;  the 
sandstones  and  all  the  mechanically-formed  rocks  thinning  out  as  they 
go  westward,  and  the  limestones  thickening,  as  it  were,  at  their 
expense.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  ancient  land  was  to  the  east, 
where  the  Atlantic  now  is ;  the  deep  sea,  with  its  banks  of  coral  and 
shells  to  the  west,  or  where  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  now  situated. 

In  that  region,  near  Pottsville,  where  the  thickness  of  the  coal- 
measures  is  greatest,  there  are  thirteen  seams  of  anthraci tic  coal,  several 
of  them  more  than  2  yards  thick.      Some  of  the  lowest  of  these 

*  H.  D.  Rogers,  Trans.  Assoc  Amer.  GeoL,  1840-42,  p.  440. 
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alternate  with  beds  of  white  grit  and  conglomerate  of  coarser  grain 

than  I  ever  saw  elsewhere^  associated  with  pare  coaL     The  pebbles 

of  qaartz  are  ofWn  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.    On  following  these 

pudding-stones  and  grits  for  several  miles  from  Pottsville,  bjTamaqua, 

to  the  Lehigh  Summit  Mine^  in  company  with  Mr.  H.  D.  Rogers,  in 

1841»  he  pointed  oat  to  me  that  the  coarse-grained  strata  and  their 

accompanying  shales  gradually  thin  out,  until  seven  seams  of  coal,  at 

first  widdy  separated,  are  brought  nearer  and  nearer  together,  untU 

they  snccessiv^y  unite ;  so  that  at  last  they  form  one  mass,  between 

40  and  50  feet  thick.    I  saw  this  enormous  bed  of  anthracitic  coal 

quarried  in  the  open  air  at  Mauch  Chunk  (or  the  Bear  Mountain),  the 

overlying  sandstone,  40  feet  thick,  having  been  removed  bodily  from  the 

top  of  the  hill,  which,  to  use  the  miner's  expression,  had  been  ^'scalped." 

The  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  now  constituting  this  vast  bed 

of  anthracite,  may  perhi^s,  before  it  was  condensed  by  pressure  and 

the  discharge  of  its  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  other  volatile  ingredients^ 

have  been  between  200  and  300  feet  thick.    The  origin  of  such  a  vast 

thickness  of  vegetable  remains,  so  unmixed  with  earthy  ingredients^ 

can,  I  think,  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way,  than  by  the  growth, 

during  thousands  of  years,  of  trees  and  ferns,  in  the  manner  of  peat, 

— *a  theory  which  the  presence  of  the  Stigmaria  in  tUu  under  each  of 

the  seven  layers  of  anthracite,  fully  bears  out.     The  rival  hypothesis, 

of  the  drifting  of  plants  into  a  sea  or  estuary,  leaves  the  absence  of 

sediment,  or,  in  this  case,  of  sand  and  pebbles,  wholly  unexplained. 

But  the  student  will  naturally  ask,  what  can  have  caueed  so  many 
seams  of  coal,  after  they  had  been  persistent  for  miles,  to  come  to- 
gether and  blend  into  one  single  seam,  and  that  one  equal  in  the 
aggregate  to  the  thickness  of  the  several  separate  seams?  Often  had 
the  same  question  been  put  by  English  miners  before  a  satisfactory 
answer  was  given  to  it  by  the  late  Mr.  Bowman.  The  following  is 
his  solution  of  the  problem.    Let  a  a\  fig.  380.,  be  a  mass  of  vegetable 

Fig.S8a 


Fig.  381. 


matter,  capable,  when  condensed,  of  forming  a  3-foot  seam  of 
coal.  It  rests  on  the  underclay  h  h\  filled  with  roots  of  trees  tn 
A#M,  and  it  supports  a  growing  forest  (c  ]>).  Suppose  that  part  of 
the  same  forest  d  e  had  become  submerged  by  the  ground  sinking 
down  25  feet,  so  that  the  trees  have  been  partly  thrown  down  and 
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partly  remain  erect  in  water,  slowly  decaying,  their  stamps  and  the 
lower  parts  of  their  trunks  being  enveloped  in  layers  of  sand  and  mud, 
which  are  gradually  filling  up  the  lake  d  f.  When  this  lake  or 
lagoon  has  at  length  been  entirely  silted  up  and  converted  into  land, 
say,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  the  forest  c  d  will  extend  once  more 
continuously  over  the  whole  area  c  f,  as  in  fig.  381.,  and  another  mass 
of  vegetable  matter  (^^0*  forming  3  feet  more  of  coal,  may  accumulate 
from  G  to  F.  We  then  find  in  the  region  f,  two  seams  of  coal  {of  and  g^ 
each  3  feet  thick,  and  separated  by  25  feet  of  sandstone  and  shale, 
with  erect  trees  based  upon  the  lower  coal,  while,  between  d  and  c, 
we  find  these  two  seams  united  into  a  2»yard  coal.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  the  uninterrupted  growth  of  plants  during  the  interval  of 
a  century  will  have  caused  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  region  c  d  to 
be  thicker  than  the  two  distinct  seams  a'  and  ^  at  f  ;  and  no  doubt 
there  would  actually  be  a  slight  excess  representing  one  generation  of 
trees  with  the  remains  of  other  plants^  forming  half  an  inch  or  an 
inch  of  coal ;  but  this  would  not  prevent  the  miner  from  affirming 
that  the  seam  a  g^  throughout  the  area  c  D,  was  equal  to  the  two 
seams  of  and  g"  at  f. 

The  reader  has  seen,  by  reference  to  the  section  (fig.  379.  p.  327.), 
that  the  strata  of  the  Appalachian  coal-field  assume  an  horizontal  posi- 
tion west  of  the  mountains.  In  that  less  elevated  country,  the  coal- 
measures  are  intersected  by  three  great  navigable  rivers,  and  are 
capable  of  supplying  for  ages^  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  densely  peopled 
region,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fueL  These  rivers  are  the  Monon- 
gahela,  the  Alleghany,  and  the  Ohio,  all  of  which  lay  open  on  their 
banks  the  level  seams  of  coal.  Looking  down  the  first  of  these  at 
Brownsville,  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  main  seam  of  bituminous 
coal  10  feet  thick,  commonly  called  the  Pittsburg  seam,  breaking  out 
in  the  steep  cliff  at  the  water's  edge ;  and  I  made  the  accompanying 
sketch  of  its  appearance  from  the  bridge  over  the  river  (see  fig.  382.). 
Here  the  coal,  10  feet  thick,  is  covered  by  carbonaceous  shale  (h\ 
and  this  again  by  micaceous  sandstone  (c).  Horizontal  galleries  may 
be  driven  everywhere  at  very  slight  expense,  and  so  worked  as  to 
drain  themselves,  while  the  cars,  laden  with  coal  and  attached  to  each 
other,  glide  down  on  a  railway,  so  as  to  deliver  their  burden  into 
barges  moored  to  the  river's  buik.  The  same  seam  is  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, on  the  right  bank  (at  a\  and  may  be  followed  the  whole  way 
to  Pittsburg,  fifty  miles  distant.  As  it  is  nearly  horizontal,  while  the 
river  descends  it  crope  out  at  a  continually  increasing,  but  never  at 
an  inconvenient,  height  above  the  Monongahela.  Below  the  great 
bed  of  coal  at  Brownsville  is  a  fire-clay  18  inches  thick,  and 
below  this,  several  beds  of  limestone,  below  which  again  are  other 
coal  seams.  I  have  also  shown  in  my  sketch  another  layer  of  work* 
able  coal  (at  d  d)^  which  breaks  out  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  at  a 
greater  height.  Here  almost  every  proprietor  can  open  a  coal-pit 
on  his  own  land,  and  the  stratification  being  very  regular,  he  may 
calculate  with  precision  the  depth  at  which  coal  may  be  won. 

The  Appalachian  coal-field,  of  which  these  strata  form  a  part 
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{from  C  to  E,  section,  fig.  379.,  p.  327.),  ie  remarkable  for  its  vast  area ; 
for,  according  to  Profegsor  11.  D.  Rogers,  it  stretches  continuously 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  for  a  distance  of  720  miles,  ils  greatest  width 
being  about  ISO  miles.  On  a  moderate  estimate,  its  superficial  area 
amounts  to  63,000  square  miles. 

This  coal  formation,  before  its  original  limits  were  reduced  bjr 
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denudation,  must  have  measured  900  miles  in  length,  and  in  some 
places  more  than  200  miles  in  breadth.  By  again  referring  to  the 
section  (fig.  379.,  p.  327.),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strata  of  coal  are 
horizontal  to  the  westward  of  the  mountains  in  the  region  d  r,  and 
become  more  and  more  inclined  and  folded  as  we  proceed  eastward* 
Now  it  is  invariablj  found,  as  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers  has  shown  by 
chemical  analysis,  that  the  coal  is  most  bituminous  towards  its 
western  limit,  where  it  remains  level  and  unbroken,  and  that  it 
becomes  progressively  debituminized  as  we  travel  south-eastward 
towards  the  more  bent  and  distorted  rocks.  Thus,  on  the  Ohio,  the 
proportion  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  other  volatile  matters,  ranges 
from  forty  to  fif^y  per  cent.  £astward  of  this  line,  on  the  Mononga- 
hela,  it  still  approaches  forty  per  cent.,  where  the  strata  begin  to 
experience  some  gentle  flexures.  On  entering  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, where  the  distinct  anticlinal  axes  begin  to  show  themselves, 
but  before  the  dislocations  are  considerable,  the  volatile  matter  is 
generally  in  the  proportion  of  eighteen  or  twenty  per  cent  At 
length,  when  we  arrive  at  some  insulated  coal-fields  (5^,  ^g.  379.)  as- 
sociated  with  the  boldest  flexures  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  where 
the  strata  have  been  actually  turned  over,  as  near  Pottsville,  we  find 
the  coal  to  contain  only  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  bitumen,  thus 
becoming  a  genuine  anthracite.* 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Liebig  and  other  eminent 
chemists,  that  when  wood  and  vegetable  matter  are  buried  in  the 
earth,  exposed  to  moisture,  and  partially  or  entirely  excluded  from 
the  air,  they  decompose  slowly  and  evolve  carbonic  acid  gas,  thus 
parting  with  a  portion  of  their  original  oxygen.  By  this  means, 
they  become  gradually  converted  into  lignite  or  wood-coal,  which 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen  than  wood  does.  A  con* 
tinuance  of  decomposition  changes  this  lignite  into  common  or  bitu- 
minous coal,  chiefly  by  the  discharge  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  the 
gas  by  which  we  illuminate  our  streets  and  houses.  According  to 
Bischoff,  the  inflammable  gases  which  are  always  escaping  from 
mineral  coal,  and  are  so  often  the  cause  of  fatal  accidents  in  mines, 
always  contain  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
olifiant  gas.  The  disengagement  of  all  these  graduuUy  transforms 
ordinary  or  bituminous  coal  into  anthracite,  to  which  the  various 
names  of  splint  coal,  glance  coal,  culm,  and  many  others,  have  been 
given. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  Appalachian  coal-field,  there  is  an 
intimate  connection  between  the  extent  to  which  the  coal  has  parted 
with  its  gaseous  contents,  and  the  amount  of  disturbance  which  the 
strata  have  undergone.  The  coincidence  of  these  phenomena  may 
be  attributed  partly  to  the  greater  facility  afforded  for  the  escape  of 
volatile  matter,  where  the  fracturing  of  the  rocks  had  produced  an 
infinite  number  of  cracks  and  crevices,  and  also  to  the  heat  of  the 
gases  and  water  penetrating  these  cracks,  when  the  great  movements 
took  place,  which  have  rent  and  folded  the  Appalachian  strata.     It 

*  Trans,  of  Am.  of  Amer.  QcoL,  p.  470. 
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IB  well  known  that,  at  the  present  period,  thermal  waters  and  hot 
vapours  burst  out  from  the  earth  during  earthquakes,  and  these 
would  not  fail  to  promote  the  disengagement  of  volatile  matter  from 
the  carboniferous  rocks. 

Continuity  of  seaiiu  of  eoaL — As  single  seams  of  coal  are  con- 
tinuous oyer  very  wide  areas,  it  has  been  asked,  how  forests  could 
have  prevailed  uninterruptedly  over  such  wide  spaces,  without  being 
oftener  flooded  by  turbid  rivers,  or,  when  submerged,  denuded  by 
marine  currents.  It  appears,  from  the  description  of  the  Cape 
Breton  coal-field,  by  Mr.  Richard  Brown,  that  false  stratification  is 
common  in  the  beds  of  sand,  and  some  partial  denudation  of  these,  at 
least,  must  often  have  taken  place  during  the  accumulation  of  the 
carboniferous  series. 

In  the  Forest  of  Dean,  ancient  river-channels  are  found,  which 
pass  through  beds  of  coal,  and  in  which  rounded  pebbles  of  coal 
occur.  They  are  of  older  date  than  the  overlying  and  undis- 
turbed coal-measures.  The  late  Mr.  Buddie,  who  described  them 
to  me,  told  me  he  had  seen  similar  phenomena  in  the  Newcastle 
coal-field.  Nevertheless,  instances  of  these  channels  are  much  more 
rare  than  we  might  have  anticipated,  especially  when  we  remember 
how  often  the  roots  of  trees  {StigmaruB)  have  been  torn  up,  and 
drifted  in  broken  fragments  into  the  grits  and  sandstones.  The 
prevalence  of  a  downward  movement  is,  no  doubt,  the  principal  cause 
which  has  saved  so  many  extensive  seams  of  coal  from  destruction 
by  fiuviatile  action. 

The  purity  of  the  coal,  or  its  non-intermixture  with  earthy  matter, 
presents  another  theoretical  difficulty  to  many  geologists,  who  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  trees  and  smaller  plants  of  the  carbon- 
iferous period  grew  in  extensive  swamps,  rather  than  on  land  not 
liable  to  be  inundated.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  alluvial 
plain  and  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  extensive  "  cypress  swamps,"  as 
they  are  called,  densely  covered  with  various  trees,  occur,  into  which 
no  matter  held  in  mechanical  suspension  is  ever  introduced  during  the 
greatest  inundations,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  surrounded  by  a  dense 
marginal  belt  of  reeds,  canes,  and  brushwood.  Through  this  thick 
barrier  the  river-water  must  pass,  qo  that  it  is  invariably  well  filtered 
before  it  can  reach  the  interior  of  the  forest-covered  area,  within 
which,  vegetable  matter  is  continually  accumulating  from  the  decay  of 
trees  and  semi-aquatic  plants.  In  proof  of  this,  I  may  observe,  that 
whenever  any  part  of  a  swamp  is  dried  up,  during  an  unusually  hot 
season,  and  the  wood  set  on  fire,  pits  are  burnt  into  the  ground  many 
feet  deep,  or  as  far  down  as  the  fire  can  descend  without  meeting 
with  water,  and  it  is  then  found  that  scarcely  any  residuum  or 
earthy  matter  is  left."*  At  the  bottom  of  all  these  '*  cypress  swamps" 
of  the  Mississippi,  a  bed  of  clay  is  found,  with  roots  of  the  tall 
cypress  (^Taxodium  disHchum)^  just  as  the  underclays  of  the  coal  are 
filled  with  Stigmaria, 

*  LjeU*8  Second  Vint  to  the  U.  S^  vol.  ii.  p.  245.  American  Journ.  of  Sd. 
2d  series,  voL  y.  p.  17. 
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Climate  of  Coal  Period. — So  long  as  the  botanist  taught  that  a 
tropical  climate  was  implied  bj  the  carboniferous  flora,  geologists 
might  well  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  presenration  of  so  much 
vegetable  matter  with  a  high  temperature;  for  heat  hastens  the 
decomposition  of  fallen  leaves  and  trunks  of  trees,  whether  in  the 
atmosphere  or  in  water.*  It  is  well  known  that  peat,  so  abundant  in 
the  bogs  of  high  latitudes,  ceases  to  grow  in  the  swamps  of  warmer 
regions.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  become  a  more  and  more 
received  opinion,  that  the  coal-plants  do  not,  on  the  whole,  indicate  a 
climate  resembling  that  now  enjoyed  in  the  equatorial  Eone.  Tree- 
ferns  range  as  far  south  as  the  southern  part  of  New  Zealand,  and 
Araucarian  pines  occur  in  Norfolk  Island.  A  great  predominance 
of  ferns  and  Ijcopodiums  indicates  warmth,  moisture,  equability  of 
temperature,  and  d*eedom  from  frost,  rather  than  intense  heat ;  and 
we  know  too  little  of  the  sigillarias,  calamites,  asterophjllites,  and 
other  peculiar  forms  of  the  carboniferous  period,  to  be  able  to  specu- 
late with  confidence  on  the  kind  of  climate  they  may  have  required. 

No  doubt,  we  are  entitled  to  presume,  from  the  corals  and  cephalo- 
poda of  the  mountain  limestone,  that  a  warm  temperature  charac- 
terized the  northern  seas  in  the  carboniferous  era ;  but  the  absence 
of  cold  may  have  given  rise  (as  at  present  in  the  seas  of  the  Ber- 
mudas, under  the  influence  of  the  gulf  stream)  to  a  very  wide  geo- 
graphical range  of  stone-building  corals  and  shell-bearing  cuttle-fish, 
wiUiout  its  being  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  tropical  heat.f 

CARBONIFEROUS  REPTILES. 

Where  we  have  evidence  in  a  single  coal-field,  as  in  that  of 
Nova  Scotia,  or  South  Wales,  of  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  ancient 
forests  buried  one  above  the  other,  with  the  roots  of  trees  still  in 
their  original  position,  and  with  some  of  the  trunks  still  remain- 
ing erect,  we  are  apt  to  wonder  that  until  the  year  1844  no  remains 
of  contemporaneous  air-breathing  creatures,  except  a  few  insects, 
had  been  discovered.  No  vertebrated  animals  more  highly  organ- 
ized than  fish,  no  mammalia  or  birds,  no  saurians,  frogs,  tortoises, 
or  snakes,  were  yet  known  in  rocks  of  such  high  antiquity.  In 
the  coal-field  of  Coalbrook  Dale  mention  had  been  made  of  two 
species  of  beetles  of  the  family  CurculionidUB^  and  of  a  neuropterous 
insect  resembling  the  genus  CorydaliSy  with  another  related  to  the 
Pha$mid4B.\  In  other  coal-measures  in  Europe  we  find  notice  of  a 
scorpion  and  of  a  moth  allied  to  Tinecty  also  of  one  air-breathing 
crustacean,  or  land-orab.  Yet  Agassiz  had  already  described  in  his 
great  work  on  fossil  fishes  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  species 
of  ichthyolites  from  the  coal  strata,  ninety-four  belonging  to  the 
families  of  shark  and  ray,  and  fifty-eight  to  the  class  of  ganoids. 
Some  of  these  fish  are  very  remote  in  their  organization  from  any 

*  Principles  of  QtoL^  p.  696.  %  GeoL  Trans.,  2d  series,  toL  tL  p.  330. 

f  For  changes  in  climate,  see  Princi- 
ples of  GeoL,  ch^Mb  ivL  and  viii. 
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now  living,  especially  those  of  the  family  called  Sauroid  by  Agasaiz ; 
as  MegaUckthy$,  Hotoptyckius,  and  others,  which  are  often  of  great 
size,  and  all  prcdaceous.     Their  osteology,  says  M.  Agaasiz,  reminds 
rxi.tn.  us  in  many  respects  of  the  skeletons  of  saurian 

reptiles,  both  by  the  dose  sutures  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull,  their  large  conical  teeth  striated 
longitudinally  (see  fig.  383.),  ihe  articulations 
of  the  spinous  processes  with  the  vertebrte,  and 
other  characters.  Yet  they  do  not  form  a  family 
intermediate  between  fish  and  reptiles,  but  are 
true  fith,  though  doubtless  more  highly  or- 
ganised than  any  living  fish.* 

The  annexed  figure  represents  a  large  tooth 
of  the  Megalichtkyt,  found  by  Mr.  Horner  in 
the  Cannel  coal  of  Fifeshire.     It  probably  in- 
habited an  estuary,  like  many  of  its  contempo- 
raries, and  frequented  both  rivers  and  the  sea. 
At  length,  in  1 844,  the  first  skeleton  of  a  true 
"'^KMh^'cMNB^'**'    reptile  was  announced  from  tte  coal  of  Munster- 
auuHi  >ii(.  Appel  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  by  H.  von  Meyer, 

j^    jg,  under  the  name  of  Apa- 

teon  pedeilrU,  the  animal 
being  supposed  to  be  nearly 
related  to  the  salamanders. 
Three  years  later,  in  1847, 
Prof,  von  Dechen  found 
in  the  coal-field  of  Saar- 
briick,  at  the  village  of 
Lebach,  between  Strasburg 
and  Treves,  the  skeletons 
of  no  less  than  three  dis- 
tinct species  of  air-breath- 
ing reptiles,  which  were 
described  by  the  late  Prof. 
Gotdfusa  under  the  generic 
name  of  Archeffotauna. 
The  ichthyolites  and  plants 
found  in  the  same  strata, 
left  no  doubt  that  these  re- 
mains belonged  to  the  true 
coal  period.  The  skulls, 
teeth,  and  the  greater  por- 
tions of  the  skeleton,  nay, 
even  a  large  part  of  the 
skin,  of  two  of  these  rep- 
^r<*,««™-.A«'.GoMf™.  F«.iir.pui.t™n  t''«a  have  been  faithfully 
th.  eMi-msMu«i,  suibKick.  preserved   in   the   centre 

•  Agaiui,  Foisa.  Fosa.,  liv.  i.  p.  6S.  and  lir.  5.  p.  88. 
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of  spheroidal  concretions  of  claj-iron-stone.  The  largest  of  these 
lizards,  Archegosaurus  Decheni,  must  have  been  3  feet  6  inches  long. 
The  annexed  drawing  represents  the  smallest  of  the  three  of  the 
natural  size.  Thej  were  considered  by  Goldfuss  as  saurians,  but  by 
Herman  von  Meyer  as  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Labyrinthodon,  and 
therefore  connected  with  the  batrachians,  as  well  as  the  lizards. 
The  remains  of  the  extremities  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were 
quadrupeds^  "  provided,"  says  Von  Meyer,  "  with  hands  and  feet  ter- 
minating in  distinct  toes ;  but  these  limbs  were  weak,  serving  only 
for  swimming  or  creeping.**  The  same  anatomist  has  pointed  out 
certain  points  of  analogy  between  their  bones  and  those  of  the  Pro- 
teus anguinus ;  and  Mr.  Owen  has  observed  to  me  that  they  make 
an  approach  to  the  Proteus  in  the  shortness  of  their  ribs.  Two  of 
these  ancient  reptiles  retain  a  large  part  of  the  outer  skin,  which 
p.    3g5  consisted   of   long,    narrow,   wedge- 

shaped,   tile- like,   and  horny  scales, 
arranged  in  rows  (see  fig.  385.). 

Cheirotherian  footprints    in  coal 
measures^  United  States.  —  In  1844, 
imbricatedcovej^^^^^^^  the  vcry  year  when  the  Apateon  or 

magnified.*  Salamander  of  the  coal  was  first  met 

with  in  the  country  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine,  Dr.  King 
published  an  account  of  the  footprints  of  a  large  reptile  discovered 
by  him  in  North  America.  These  occur  in  the  coal  strata  of 
Greensburg,  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania ;  and  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  them  in  1846.  I  was  at  once  convinced 
of  their  genuineness,  and  declared  my  conviction  on  that  point,  on 
which  doubts  had  been  entertained  both  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  The  footmarks  were  first  observed  standing  out  in  relief 
from  the  lower  surface  of  slabs  of  sandstone,  resting  on  thin  layers 
of  fine  unctuous  clay.  I  brought  away  one  of  these  masses,  which 
is  represented  in  the  accompanying  drawing  {^g.  386.).  It  displays, 
together  with  footprints,  the  casts  of  cracks  (a,  a')  of  various  sizes. 
The  origin  of  such  cracks  in  clay,  and  casts  of  the  same,  has  before 
been  explained,  and  referred  to  the  drying  and  shrinking  of  mud, 
and  the  subsequent  pouring  of  sand  into  open  crevices.  It  will  be 
seen  that  some  of  the  cracks,  as  at  6,  <r,  traverse  the  footprints,  and 
produce  distortion  in  them,  as  might  have  been  expected,  for  the 
mud  must  have  been  soft  when  the  animal  walked  over  it  and  left 
the  impressions ;  whereas,  when  it  afterwards  dried  up  and  shrank, 
it  would  be  too  hard  to  receive  such  indentations. 

No  less  than  twenty-three  footsteps  were  observed  by  Dr.  King  in 
the  same  quarry  before  it  was  abandoned,  the  greater  part  of  them 
so  arranged  (see  ^g.  387.)  on  the  surface  of  one  stratum  as  to  imply 
that  they  were  made  successively  by  the  same  animaL  Everywhere 
there  was  a  double  row  of  tracks,  and  in  each  row  they  occur  in 

*  Goldfuss,  Keae  Jenaische  Lit  Zeit,  ISfS. ;  and  Von  Mejer,  Quart  Geol, 
Jonm^  Tol.  iv.  p.  51.,  memoirs. 
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pairs,  each  pair  conaiBtlng  of  a  hind  and  fore  foot,  and  each  being  at 
nearljr  equal  distances  from  the  next  pair.  In  each  parallel  row  the 
toea  turn  the  one  set  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left.  In  the 
Enropesn  Cheirotherium,  before  mentioned  (p.  290.),  both  the  hind 
and  fore  feet  have  each  five  toes,  and  the  size  of  the  hind  foot  ia 
about  five  times  as  large  as  the  fore  foot.  In  the  American  fossil 
the  posterior  footprint  is  not  even  twice  as  large  aa  the  anterior, 
and  the  number  of  toea  ia  unequal,  being  five  in  the  hinder  and  four 
In  the  anterior  foot.  In  this,  as  in  the  European  Ckeirotherium,  one 
toe  stands  out  like  a  thumb,  and  these  thumb-like  toea  turn  the  one 
set  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left.  The  American  Ckeiro- 
tkeriitm  was  evidently  a  broader  animal,  and  belonged  to  a  distinct 
genus  from  that  of  the  triassic  age  in  Europe.* 

We  may  assume  that  the  reptile  which  left  these  prints  on  the 

*  S«e  Lyell'i  Second  Vi^t,  be,  vol  ii  p.  305. 
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SeriM  of  repUUaa  footprints  In  the  ooal-ttrata  of  WMtmoreland 

County,  P«onf jlnuaia. 

a.  MarkofnaU? 


ancient  sands  of  the  coal-measures  was  an  air-breather,  because  its 

weight  would  not  have  been  sufficient  under  water  to  have  made 

impressions  so  deep  and  distinct.     The  same  contusion  is  also  borne 

out  by  the  casts  of  the  cracks  above  described,  for  thej  show  that 

the  clay  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  so  as  to  have  dried  and 

shrunk. 

The  geological  position  of  the  sandstone  of  Greensburg  is  perfectly 

clear,  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Appalachian  coal-field, 

a  s 
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hsTing  tbe  main  bed  of  cmJ,  callecl  the  I^ttsbtirg  seam,  above  men- 
tioned (p.  331.),  3  Tarda  thick,  100  feet  above  it,  and  worked  in  the 
neighbonrfaood,  with  leTeral  other  aeams  of  coal  at  lower  levels. 
The  impresriona  of  Leptdodtndron,  Siffillaria,  Stigmaria,  and  other 
characteristic  carboniferoas  plants,  are  found  both  above  and  below 
the  level  of  the  reptilian  footsteps. 

Analogons  footprints  of  a  large  reptile  of  still  older  date  have 
nnce  been  found  (1849),  b;  Hr.  Isaac  Lea,  in  the  lowest  beds  of  the 
coal  formation  at  Pottsville,  near  Fluladelphia,  so  that  we  may  now 
be  said  to  have  the  footmarks  of  two  reptilians  of  the  coal  period, 
and  the  skeletons  of  foar.* 


CABBOmPEROnS  OB  HOnTTAIir  LmSTONX. 

We  have  already  seen  that  this  rock  lies  sometimes  entirely 
beneath  the  coal-measures,  while,  in  other  districts, 
Fif  ■  MS-  j[  alternates  with  the  shales  and  sandstone  of  the 

coaL  In  both  cases  it  is  destitnte  of  land  plants, 
and  usually  charged  with  corals,  which  are  often  of 
large  site ;  and  several  species  belong  to  the  lamelli- 
ferouB  class  of  Lamarck,  which  enter  largely  into 
the  Btmcture  of  coral  reefs  now  growing.  There 
are  also  a  great  number  of  Crinoidta  (gee  fig.  388.), 
and  a  few  Echinodemu,  associated  with  the  zoophytes 
above  mentioned.  The  Braekiopoda  constitute  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Mollusca,  many  species  being 
referable  to  two  extinct  genera,  Spirtfer  (or  Spirifera) 
(fig.  389.),  and  Produetut  {Leptena)  {Sg.  390.). 
CraUucrMtei  pi«u.  Among  the  spiral  nnivslve  shells  the  extinct  genus 
Liaiatoaa.  Euomphalu*  (see  fig.  391.)  is  one  of  the  commonest 

fossils  of  the  Mountain  limestone.     In  the  interior 
it  is  often  divided  into  cliambers  (see  fig.  391.  d)  \  the  septa  or  par- 
titions not  being*  peribrated,  as  in  foraminiferous  shells,  or  in  those 
Fif .  ns.  Fig.  190. 


IpirlfiT  tUbrr,  aow.  Prmltillta  Uarllni,  Bow. 

"     °    "  MranUln  11inMloo«r"' 

having  siphnncles,  like  the  Nautilus.     The  animal  appears,  like  the 
recent  Bulimut  decoltaliu,  to  have  retreated  at  different  periods  of 

•  T1i«w  impresnoiu,  fonnd  bj  Mr.  according  to  Mr.  H.  D.  Ttcv^srs,  they  are 
Lea,  were  imagined  to  be  in  •  rode  as  in  the  loweal  pait  of  the  coal  fonnatlon. 
BDCieut  u  the  old  red  nndsUme  )  bnt, 
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cnUj^cm^  lni^d«r  Iddltiduali;  d.  vlaw  of  potUhvd  hvUdd,  ihoirlHf 

its  growth,  from  the  internal  cavitj  previously  foimed,  and  to  have 
closed  oil  communication  with  it  by  a  septum.  The  numter  of 
chambers  is  irregular,  and  they  are  generally  wanting  in  the  inner- 
most whorL 

There  are  also  many  univaWe  and  bivalve  shells  of  exiatiog  genera 
in  the  Mountain  limestone,  such  as  TurriUlla,  Buednum,  Patella, 
Iioeardia,  Nueula,  and  PecUn.*  But  the  Cephalopoda  depart,  in 
general,  more  widely  from  living  forms,  some  being  generically  dis- 
tinct from  all  those  found  in  strata  neirer  than  the  coal.  In  this 
number  may  be  mentioned  Orthocerat,  a  siphuncled  and  chambered 
shell,  like  a  Nautiiui  uncoiled  and  straightend.  Some  species  of 
this  genus  are  seveRtl  feet  long  (fig.  392.).   The  GoniatUe  is  another 


PoRLooorOrljIiiMVf  jolcrotr,  FUUJpL    Hoimtilii  UbuMoh. 

genus,  nearly  allied  to  the  Ammonite,  &om  which  it  differs  in  having 
the  lobes  of  the  septa  free  from  lateral  denticulations,  or  crenatures  i 
BO  that  the  outline  of  these  is  continuous  and  uninterrupted  (see  a, 
fig.  393.).  Their  siphon  is  small,  and  in  the  form  of  the  striie  of 
growth  they  resemble  Nautilu     Another  extinct  generic  form  of 

*  Fbillipc  0«oL  of  Torkih,  toL  E  p.  aos. 
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Cephatopod,  abotmding  in  the  Moantain  limestone,  and  not  found  in 
strata  of  later  date,  is  the  BeUerophon  (fig.  394.),  of  which  the  shell, 
like  the  living  Argonaat,  was  without  chambers. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

OLU  BSD  SUXWIOVS,  OS  DEVOXUIT  SROITP. 

Old  Bed  Suiditone  of  Scotland,  and  border*  of  Wala— Fonili  luaall/  rare—"  Old 
Bed^inForfanhire— -IchthjolilaaofCuthiMm— -DirtiDctEtholagica]  tjpeof<Hd 
Bed  in  Devon  and  Cornwall — Term  "DeroiuBii'' — Org&nie  remains  orinieriDediaU 
diaractfrbetweea  those  of  the  Carboniftroiu  and  SQoiian  Bpttxaa — Coral«  and 
ihdla —  Derooian  nrata  of  Weitphalia,  the  Eifel,  BnMia,  and  tbe  Umtad  States 
— Ccsalnefat]?UlBof  tbeOhio— DsTonianSora. 

It  was  Stated  in  Chap.  XXII.  that  the  Carboniferous  formation  is 
Burmonnted  b^  one  called  tbe  "  New  Bed,"  and  underlaid  bj  another 
called  the  "Old  Bed  Sandstone." J  The  British  straU  of  the  last- 
mentiotted  series  were  first  recognized  in  Herefordshire  and  Scot- 
land as  of  great  thickness,  and  immediately  subjacent  to  the  coal ; 
but  thej  were  in  general  so  barren  of  organic  remains,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  find  paleontdogical  characters  of  sufficient  importance  to 
distinguish  them  as  an  independent  group.  In  Scotland,  and  on  tbe 
borders  of  Wales,  the  "  Old  Bed"  consists  ohieflj  of  red  sandstone, 
conglomerate,  and  shale,  with  few  fossils ;  but  limestones  of  the  same 
age,  peculiarlj  rich  in  organic  remains,  were  at  length  found  in 
Devonshire. 

I  shall  first  advert  to  the  characters  of  the  group  as  developed  in 
Herefordshire^  Worcestershire,  Shropshire,  and  South  Wales.  Its 
thickness  has  been  estimated  at  8,000  feet,  and  it  has  been  subdivided 
iatO' — 

Itt.  A  qoaitaose  oong^omeiate  pawlTig  downwards  into  dioodate-itd  and  gteen 
nnditone  and  marl. 

Sd.  ComKone  and  marl  —  red  and  green  argiUaceoDS  qxitted  n 
rc^lar  counes  of  impure  cc 

•  Phillips,  GeoL  of  TratolL,  -^  2ft 
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Here,  as  usual,  fossils  are  extremely  rare  in  the  clays  and  sand- 
stones in  which  the  red  oxide  of  iron  prevaib ;  but  remains  of  fishes 
of  the  genera  Cephalaspis  and  Onchus  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Comstone* 

The  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  Scotland,  from  Cape  Wrath  to 
the  southern  flank  of  the  Grampians,  has  been  well  described  by 
Mr.  Miller  as  consisting  of  a  nucleus  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other 
hypogene  rocks,  which  seem  as  if  set  in  a  sandstone  frame.*  The 
beds  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  constituting  this  frame  may  once 
perhaps  have  extended  continuously  over  the  entire  Crrampians 
before  the  upheaval  of  that  mountain  range ;  for  one  band  of  the 
sandstone  follows  the  course  of  the  Moray  Frith  far  into  the  interior 
of  the  great  Caledonian  vaUey ;  and  detached  hills  and  island-like 
patches  occur  in  several  parts  of  the  interior,  capping  some  of  the 
higher  summits  in  Sutherlandshire,  and  appearing  in  Morayshire 
like  oases  among  the  granite  rocks  of  Strathspey.  On  the  western 
coast  of  Ross-shire,  the  Old  Red  forms  those  three  immense  insulated 
hills  before  described  (p.  67.),  where  beds  of  horizontal  sandstone, 
8000  feet  high,  rest  unconformably  on  a  base  of  gneiss,  attesting  the 
vast  denudation  which  has  taken  place. 

But  in  order  to  observe  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Old  Red,  we 
must  travel  south  of  the  Grampians,  and  examine  its  junction  with 
the  bottom  of  the  Carboniferous  series  in  Fifeshire.  This  upper 
member  may  be  seen  in  Dura  Den,  south  of  Cupar,  to  consist  of  a 
belt  of  yellow  sandstone,  in  which  Dr.  Fleming  first  discovered  scales 
of  HoloptychiuSy  and  in  which  species  of  fish  of  the  genera  Pterich" 
thys^  PamphractuSf  and  others,  have  been  met  with.  (For  genua 
Fierichihysy  see  fig.  400.  p.  345.) 

The  beds  next  below  the  yellow  sandstone  are  well  seen  in  the 
large  zone  of  Old  Red  which  skirts  the  southern  flank  of  the  Gram- 
pians from  Stonehaven  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  It  there  forms,  to- 
gether with  trap,  the  Sidlaw  Hills  and  the  strata  of  the  valley  of 
Strathmore.  A  section  of  this  region  has  been  already  given  (p.  48.), 
extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Grampians  in  Forfarshire  to  the  sea 
at  Arbroath,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  where  the  entire  series  of 
strata  is  several  thousand  feet  thick,  and  may  be  divided  into  three 
principal  masses :  1st,  and  uppermost,  red  and  mottled  marls,  corn- 
stone,  and  sandstone  (Nos.  1.  and  2.  of  the  section);  2d,  Con- 
glomerate, often  of  vast  thickness  (No.  3.  ibid.) ;  3d,  Roofing  and 
paving  stone,  highly  micaceous,  and  containing  a  slight  admixture 
of  carbonate  of  lime  (No.  4.  ibid.).  In  the  first  of  these  divisions, 
which  may  be  considered  as  succeeding  the  yellow  sandstone  of 
Fifeshire  before  mentioned,  a  gigantic  species  of  fish  of  the  genus 
Holoptychius  has  been  found  at  Clashbinnie  near  Perth.  Some  scales 
(see  fig.  395.)  have  been  seen  which  measured  3  inches  in  length 
by  2}  in  breadth. 

At  the  top  of  the  next  division,  or  immediately  under  the  con- 

*  The  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  by  Hugh  Miller,  1841. 

s  i 
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p.    3JJ  glomerate  (No.  3.  p.  48.),  there 

have  been  found  in  Foifarehire 
some  remarkable  crustaceans, 
with  several  fish  of  the  genus 
named  by  Agassis  Cephalatpu, 
or  "  buckler -headed,"  from  the 
extraordinary  shield  which  coTcrs 
the  head  (see  Sg.  396.),  and  which 
has  often  been  mistaken  for  that 
of  a  trilobitei  of  the  division 
Ataphut, 

Species  of  the  same  genus  ara 
considered  in  England  as  charac- 
ii  «<>^rciwii  notiiiinmtu,  AgMi.         tcristic  of  the  second  or  Com- 
Etone  division  (p.  343.). 


■ulM  ire  gcDFnllr  mnoiKl.  u  In  Iha  ip«lm«i  ibo'C  Bguitd. 

In  the  some  grey  paving-stones  and  coarse  roofing-slates,  in  which 
the  Cephalatpia  occurs,  in  Forfarshire  and  Kincardineshire,  the 
remains  of  marine  plants  or  fucoids  abound.  They  are  frequently 
accompanied  by  groups  of  hexagonal,  or  nearly  hexagonal  markings, 
which  consist  of  small  flattened  carbonaceous  bodies,  placed  in  a 
Blight  depression  of  the  sandstone  or  shale.  (See  figs.  397.  and  398.) 
They  much  resemble  in  form  the  spawn  of  the  recent  Natica  (see 
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FII.M9.  ^E-  39d.),  in  which  the  eggs  are  uranged  in  a  thin 

lajrer  of  sand,  aocl  eeem  to  have  acquired  a  poljgonal 
form  by  preBsiog  against  each  other.  The  eubataQce 
of  the  egg,  if  fossilized,  might  give  rise  to  stnall 
pellicles  of  carbonaceous  matter. 

These  fossils  I  have  met  with,  both  to  the  north  of 
^"Fe'iiuh^^,  Strathmore,  in  the  vertical  shale  beneath  the  con- 
ot.vioai.  glomerate,  and  in  the  same  beds  in  the  Sidlaw  hills, 

at  all  the  points  where  fig.  4.  is  introduced  in  the  section,  p.  48. 
Beds  of  red  shale  and  red  sandstone,  sometimes  associated  with 
pudding-atone  (older  than  No. 
"■•^  3.,  fig.  62.  p.  48.x  and  desti- 

tute of  organic  remidns,  se- 
parate, in  the  region  of  Strath- 
more, the  above-described  fos- 
siliferouB  strata  from  the  older 
cr7StaUine  rocks  of  the  Gram- 
pians. But,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  we  find,  at  the  base 
of  the  Old  Red,  other  grey 
slaty  sandstones,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Banff,  Nairn,  Moray, 
Cromarty,  Caithness,  and  in 
Orkney,  rich  in  icbthyolites 
of  peculiar  forms,  belonging 
PuHcta,..  *.«i. :  Brp«  .w.  .bowio,  »«i, ,  »»  *•>«  genera  PttrUhthyi  (fig. 
» round bfELHuiar*  400.),    Coccotleut,   Diplopte- 

ru»,  Dipttrut,  ChtiracanlAus,  and  others  of  Agassiz. 

Five  species  of  Pterichtht/i  have  been  found  in  this  lowest  division 
of  the  Old  Red.  The  wing-like  appendages,  whence  the  genua  is 
named,  were  first  supposed  by  Mr.  AUller  to  be  paddles,  like  those  of 
the  turtle ;  but  Agassii  regards  them  as  weapons  of  defence,  like  the 
occipital  spines  of  the  River  Bull-head  {Cotlu»  gobio,  Linn.);  and 
considers  the  tail  to  have  been  the  only  organ  of  motion.  The 
genera  Dipterut  and  DiplopUrut  are  so  named,  because  their  two 
dorsal  fins  are  so  placed  as  to  front  the  anal  and  ventral  fins,  so  as  to 
appear  like  two  pairs  of  wings.     They  have  bony  enamelled  scales. 

South  Devon  and  Cormeall. — A  great  step  waa  made  in  the 
classification  of  the  slaty  and  calciferous  strata  of  South  Devon  and 
Cornwall  in  1837,  when  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  beds,  previously 
referred  to  the  "  transition  "  or  most  ancient  fossiliferoua  series,  were 
found  to  belong  in  reality  to  the  period  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 
For  this  reform  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Professor  Sedgwick 
and  Sir  R.  Murchiaon,  assisted  by  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lonsdale,  who, 
in  1837,  after  examining  the  South  Devonshire  fossils,  perceived  that 
some  of  tUem  agreed  with  those  of  the  Carboniferous  group,  others 
with  those  of  the  Silurian,  while  many  could  not  be  assigned  to  either 
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BjBtem,  the  whole  taken  togetber  exhibiting  a  peculiar  and  interme- 
diate character.  But  these  paleontological  obeerTBtionH  alone  woald 
not  have  enabled  us  to  assign,  with  accuracy,  the  true  place  in  the 
geological  series  of  these  slate-rocks  and  limestones  of  South  Deron, 
had  not  Messrs.  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  in  1836  and  1837,  dis- 
covered tliat  the  culmiferoua  or  anthracitic  shales  of  North  Devon 
belonged  to  the  Coal,  and  not,  as  preceding  observers  had  imagined, 
to  the  transition  period. 

As  the  strata  of  South  Devon  here  alloded  to  are  far  richer  in 
oi^nic  remains  than  the  red  saudstonea  of  contemporaneous  date  in 
Herefordshire  and  Scotland,  the  new  name  of  the  "DevoDian  system" 
was  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 

The  rocks  of  this  group  in  South  Devon  consist,  in  great  part,  ot 
green  chloritio  slates,  alternating  with  hard  quartzose  slates  and 
sandstones.  Here  and  there  calcareous  slates  are  interstratified  with 
blue  crystalline  limestone,  and  in  some  divisions  conglomerates, 
passing  into  red  sandstone. 

The  link  supplied  by  the  whole  assemblage  of  imbedded  fossils, 
connecting  as  it  does  the  paleontology  of  the  Silurian  and  Carbon- 
iferoos  groups,  is  one  of  the  highest  interest,  and  equally  striking, 
whether  we  regard  the  gttura  of  corals  or  of  shells.  The  tpeciet  are 
almost  all  distinct. 

Among  the  more  abundant  corals,  we  find  the  genera  FavotUet 
and  Cyathophyllum,  common  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Mountain  lime- 
stone^ and  on  the  other  to  the  Silurian  system.  Some  few  even  of 
the  tpeeitM  are  common  to  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  groups,  as, 
for  example,  Favositet  polytnorpha  (fig.  401.),  very  abundant  in 
South  Devon. 

FI(.«I. 
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The  CyaihophgUum  easpitantm  (fig.  402.)  and  Porita  pyriformia 
(fig.  424.  p,  356.)  are  more  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Devonian 
rocks. 

In  regard  to  the  shells,  all  the  bracbiopodous  genera,  sach  as  Tere- 
bratula,  OrtAit,  Spirifer,  Atrypa,  and  Productut,  which  are  found 
in  tbe  Mountain  limestone,  occur,  together  with  those  of  the  Silurian 
system,  except  the  Penlanurta.  Some  forms,  however,  seem  excln- 
sively  Devonian,  as  for  example,  Calceola  tandalina  (fig.  403.)  and 
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Stryffoeephalv*  BhtHm  (fig.  404.),  whidii 
have  been  met  with  both  in  the  Eifel,  in 
Germftiij,  and  in  Devonshire,  in  the  veiy 
loiveet  Devonian  beds. 

Among  the  peculiar  lamelli-br&nchiate 
bivalves,  also  common  to  Devonshire  and 
the  Eifel,  we  find  Megalodon  cucultattta 
(fig.  405.).  Several  spiral  univalves  are 
abnndanti  among  which  are  many  species 
o(  Fkurotomaria  tni  Euomphalui.  Among 
the  Cephalopoda  we  find  Bellerophon  and 
Orlhocerai,  as  in  the  Silurian  and  Carboni- 
ferous groups,  and  GoniatUe  and  Cyrto- 
ctnu,  as  in  the  CarboniferouB.  In  some  of 
the  npper  Devonian  beds,  a  shell,  resembling 
a  flattened  GoniatUe,  occurs,  called  ClymtHia, 
hj  Munster  (Endo^ihonitet,  Ansted.*). 


JdriMcHsBMn.  Sov.    Btt>l|*liaBiwll*T.  S.  Dwan> 
InUilor  of  icIti,  ibowliig  tliii  Iutc  ordlul  tooth. 

*  Camb.  FhiL  TranL,  toL  tL  pL  8.  fig.  2. 
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A  peculiar  spenes  of  trilobite,  called  Brontes ^abellifer  (fig.  407.), 
is  found  in  tbe  Devonian  BiratA  of  the  Eifel  and  in  South  Devon.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  head  in  the  specimen  here 

Fl«.«7. 


Brimirt  Jtabtaiter.  Qo\i(. 
Elfeliiil>a5.Deion. 

tgured  by  Goldfuss,  the  most  perfect  which  could  be  obtained,  is 
incomplete,  and  a  restoration  has  been  attempted  bj  Mr.  Salter  in 
fig.  408.,  from  data  supplied  b;  other  species  of  the  same  genua 
occurring  in  older  rocks. 

For  determining  the  true  equivalents  of  the  Devonian  group  in  the 
Bheniah  provinces  and  adjacent  parts  of  Germany,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  labours  of  Messrs.  Sedgwick  and  Murcbison,  in  1839,  from 
which  it  appears  that  rocks  of  that  age  emei^e  from  beneath  the  coal- 
field of  Westphalia,  and  are  also  found  in  troughs  among  the  Silurian 
rocks  in  Nassau.  Many  of  the  limestones,  particularly  those  on  tha 
river  Lahn,  are  identical,  both  in  structure  and  in  coralline  remains, 
with  the  beautiful  marbles  of  Babbacombe,  Torquay,  and  Plymouth. 

The  limestones  of  the  Eifel,  long  ago  celebrated  for  their  fossils, 
and  which  lie  in  a  basin  supported  by  Silurian  rocks,  are  found  to  be 
referable  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Devonian  system. 

In  Russia,  also,  Messrs.  Murchison  and  De  Vemeuil  have  shown 
(1840)  that  the  "  Old  Bed  "  group  occupies  a  wide  area  south  from 
St.  Fetersburgh.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  New  Bed 
Sandstone,  on  account  of  its  saliferous  and  gypseous  beds ;  but  it  is 
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now  proved  to  be  the  Old  Red  by  containing  ichthjolites  of  genera 
which  characterize  this  group  in  the  British  Isles,  as,  for  example, 
HoloptychiuSj  Coccosteus,  Diplopterus^  &c.*,  associated  with  mol- 
lusca  found  in  the  Devonian  of  Western  Europe.  Among  the  fish  are 
also  manj  species  of  sharks  of  the  Cestracian  division,  a  fact  worthy 
of  notice,  because  the  squaloid  fishes  of  the  present  daj  offer  the 
highest  organization  of  the  brain  and  of  the  generative  organs,  and 
m^e,  in  these  respects,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  higher  vertebrate 
classes. 

Devonian  Strctia  in  the  United  States. 

The  position  of  this  formation  between  the  carboniferous  rocks  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  is  pointed  out  in  the  section,  ^g.  379.  p.  327., 
and  it  is  a  remark  of  M,  de  Yerneuil  that  no  country  in  Europe  offers 
60  complete  and  uninterrupted  a  development  of  the  Devonian  system 
as  North  America.  At  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  at  Louisville,  in  Ken- 
tucky, there  is  a  grand  display  of  one  of  the  limestones  of  this  period, 
resembling  a  modern  coral  reef.  A  wide  extent  of  surface  is  exposed 
in  a  series  of  horizontal  ledges,  at  all  seasons,  when  the  water  is  not 
high ;  and  the  softer  parts  of  the  stone  having  decomposed  and  wasted 
away,  the  harder  calcareous  corals  stand  out  in  relief,  and  many  of 
them  send  out  branches  from  their  erect  stems  precisely  as  if  they 
were  living.  Among  other  species  I  observed  large  masses,  not  less 
than  5  feet  in  diameter,  of  Favosites  gothlandica^  with  its  beautiful 
honeycomb  structure  well  displayed,  and,  by  the  side  of  it,  the  Favis^ 
telloy  combining  a  similar  honeycombed  form  with  the  star  of  the 
A$tr€Ba.  There  was  also  the  cup-shaped  CyathophyUumy  and  the 
delicate  network  of  the  Fenestella,  and  that  elegant  and  well-known 
European  species  of  fossil,  called  *'  the  chain  coral,"  Catenipora  escha-- 
raides^  with  a  profusion  of  others  (see  fig.  423.  p.  365.).  These  co- 
ralline forms  were  mingled  with  the  joints,  stems,  and  occasionally  the 
heads,  of  lily  encrinites.  Although  hundreds  of  fine  specimens  have 
been  detached  from  these  rocks,  to  enrich  the  museums  of  Europe  and 
America,  another  crop  is  constantly  working  its  way  out^  under  the 
action  of  the  stream,  and  of  the  sun  and  rain,  in  the  warm  season 
when  the  channel  is  laid  dry.  The  waters  of  the  Ohio,  when  I 
visited  the  spot  in  April,  1846,  were  more  than  40  feet  below  their 
highest  level,  and  20  feet  above  their  lowest,  b6  that  large  spaces  of 
bare  rock  were  exposed  to  view.f 

Devonian  Flora, 

With  the  exception  of  the  fucoids  above  mentioned  (p.  344.),  but 
little  is  known  with  certainty  of  the  plants  of  the  Devonian  group. 
Those  found  in  the  department  of  La  Sarthe  in  France,  and  in  various 
parts  of  Brittany,  formerly  referred  to  the  Devonian  era,  have  been 

*  See  Proceedings  of  GeoL  Soc,  and        f  Ljell's  Second  Vuit  to  the  United 
the  annivenary  spMch  of  Dr.  Backland,    States,  toL  ii  p.  277. 
P.  O.  S.,  for  1S41. 
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shown  (in  1850),  by  M.  de  Yemeoil,  to  belong  to  the  carboniferouB 
series.  The  same  may  be  sud  of  the  species  of  Lepidodendron^ 
Knorrioy  Calamitey  Sagenaria,  and  other  genera  recently  figured 
(1850),  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Romer,  from  the  formation  called  ''  Greywack^ 
i^  Posodonomya  **  in  the  Hartz.*  They  are  accompanied  by  Cronia" 
Hies  reticulaiug  Phillips,  G.  ifUercostatus  Phil.,  and  other  mountain 
limestone  species,  and  had  been  previously  assigned  to  the  oldest 
part  of  the  carboniferous  series  by  Messrs.  Murchison  and  Sedg- 
wick. 

If  hereafter  we  should  become  well  acquainted  with  the  land  plants 
of  the  Devonian  era,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  nearly  all  of 
them  will  agree  generically  with  those  of  the  carboniferous  period, 
but  the  species  will  be  as  different  as  are  the  Devonian  vertebrate 
and  invertebrate  animals  from  the  fossil  species  of  the  CoaL 
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SiiuriaD  strata  fonnerly  called  tranmtion —  Tenn  granwack^ — Sabdiyisioiis  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Silurian  —  Ludlow  formation  and  fossUa — Wenlock  formation, 
corals  and  sheila — Caradoc  and  Llandeilo  beds  ~  Graptolites— Tangnla — Tri- 
bbites — CysUden— Vast  thickness  of  ^lorian  strata  in  North  Wales — Unoon- 
formability  of  Caradoc  sandstone — Silurian  strata  of  the  United  States — Amount 
of  specific  agreement  of  fossils  with  those  of  Europe — Great  number  of  brachio- 
pods — Deep-sea  origin,  of  Silurian  strata — Absence  of  fluyiatile  formationfl— 
Mineral  chuacter  of  the  most  ancient  fossiliferous  rocks. 

Wb  come  next  in  the  descending  order  to  the  most  ancient  of  the 
primary  fossiliferous  rocks,  that  series  which  comprises  the  greater 
part  of  the  strata  formerly  called  ''  transition  "  by  Werner,  for  reasons 
explained  in  Chap.  Vlll.,  pp.  91.  and  92.  Geologists  have  also  ap- 
plied to  these  older  strata  the  general  name  of  ^'grauwack^"  by  which 
the  Grerman  miners  designate  a  particular  variety  of  sandstone,  usually 
an  aggregate  of  small  fragments  of  quartz,  flinty  slate  (or  Lydian 
stone),  and  claj-slate  cemented  together  by  argillaceous  matter.  Far 
too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  this  kind  of  rock,  as  if  it 
belonged  to  a  certain  epoch  in  the  earth's  history,  whereas  a  similar 
sandstone  or  grit  is  found  sometimes  in  the  Old  Red,  and  in  the 
Millstone  Grit  of  the  Coal,  and  sometimes  in  certain  Cretaceous  and 
even  Eocene  formations  in  the  Alps. 

The  name  of  Silurian  was  first  proposed  by  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison, for  a  series  of  fossiliferous  strata  lying  below  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  and  occupying  that  part  of  Wales  and  some  contiguous 
counties  of  England,  which  once  constituted  the  kingdom  of  the 
SilureSf  a  tribe  of  ancient  Britons.     The  strata  have  been  divided 

*  Memoir  on  the  Hartz,  Faleontographica  of  Dunker  and  Yon  Meyer,  part  izL 
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into  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian,  and  these  again  in  the  region  alluded 
to  admit  of  several  well-marked  subdiyisions,  all  of  them  explained  in 
the  following  table. 

UPPER  SILURIAN  ROCKa 


1.  Ludlow 
fonnatioiL 


2.  Wenlock 
formation. 


I 


Praraill 
ealC 


ng  Uthologl- 

ClUnctm. 


Thtck. 

neM  in 

Feec 


OrgMdc  Bemaiiu. 


f  Finely   laminated  1 
and  shales.        J 


Upper      r  Micaceons     grej 
Ludilow.    \     sandstone. 


Ajmestry   fArgillaceoos  lime- 
limestone.  \     stone. 

T^«r^»       r  Shale,  with  concre- 
Ludlow.   ^     ^^^ 

i 

Wenlock    1  Goncretionaiy 
limestone.  J     limestone^ 

Wenlock    1  ArffiUaceoos 
shale.      J     uiale. 


8000 


Marine  mollosca  of  al- 
most ereiy  order,  the 
Brachiopoda  most 
abundant  Serpula, 
Corals,  Sauroid  fish. 
Fad. 


1800 


Marine  moUusca  of 
Tarions  orders  as  be- 
fore. Crustaceans  of 
theTrilobiteiamiljr. 

Oldest  remains  of  fish 
.    yet  known. 


LOWER  SILURIAN  ROCKa' 


3.  Caradoc      /  Caradoc 


\^    fineestone. 


4.  Llandeilo    f  Llanddlo   >  Dark  coloured  cal-\ 
formation.),       flags.      y     caieons  flags.     J 


1200       MoDusca,  Tribbites.' ' 


UPPER  SILURIAN  BOCKS. 

Ludlow  formtUion, — This  member  of  the  Upper  SUnrian  group, 
as  will  be  seen  bj  the  above  table,  is  of  great  thickness,  and  sub- 
divided into  four  parts, — the  Tilestone,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ludlow, 
and  the  intervening  Ajmestrj  limestone.  Each  of  these  may  be 
distinguished  near  the  town  of  Ludlow,  and  at  other  places  in  Shrop- 
shire and  Herefordshire,  bj  peculiar  organic  remains. 

1.  IHlestanes. — This  uppermost  division  was  originaUj  classed  by 
Sir  R.  Murchison  with  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  because  thej  decom- 
pose into  a  red  soil  throughout  the  Silurian  region.  At  the  same 
time  he  regarded  the  tilestones  as  a  transition  group  forming  a  passage 
from  Silurian  to  Old  Red.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  the  fossils  agree 
in  great  part  specifically,  and  in  general  character  entirely,  with  those 
of  the  succeeding  formation. 

2.  Upper  Ludlow. — The  next  division,  called  the  Upper  Ludlow, 
consists  of  grey  calcareous  sandstone,  decomposing  into  soft  mud, 
and  contains,  among  other  shells,  the  Lingula  comec^  which  is 
common  to  it  and  the  lowest,  or  tilestone  beds  of  the  Old  Red.    But 
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the   Orlhis  orbicuiaru  ia  peculiar  to  the  Upper  Ludlow,  and  very 
common  ;  and  the  lowest  or  mnd-stone  beds,  are  loaded  for  a  thick- 


^  ^^ 


upper  Ludlow.  AnnHtrr  HniHtone :  jilia  In 

nesa  of  30  feet  with  Terebratuia  navicukt  (fig.  410.),  io  vast  numbers. 
Among  the  cephalopodous  mollusca  occur  the  genera  BtUerophon  and 
Orthocerat,  and  among  the  Crustacea  the  HomaloTiottts  (fig.  418. 
p.  354.).  A  coral  called  Favatitt*  polymorpha,  Goldf.  (fig.  401. 
p.  346.)  is  found  both  in  this  subdivision  and  in  the  Devonian  system. 

Among  the  fossil  shells  are  species  of  Leptana,  Orlhit,  Terebra- 
tula,  Avicula,  Trochut,  Orthocerat,  Betterophon,  and  others.* 

Some  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  sandstones  are  ripple-marked,  thus 
affording  evidence  of  gradual  deposition  ;  and  the  same  maj  be  said 
of  the  accompanying  fine  argillaceous  shales  which  are  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  have  been  provincially  named  "mndstones."  In  these 
shales  many  zoophytes  are  found  enveloped  in  an  erect  position, 
having  evidently  become  fossil  on  the  spots  where  they  grew  at  the 
bottom  of  the  eea.  The  facility  with  which  these  rocks,  when  exposed 
to  the  weather,  are  resolved  into  mud,  proves  that  notwithstanding 
their  antiquity,  they  are  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  first 
thrown  down. 

The  scales,  spines  (ichlh^odoruHtes),  jaws,  and  teeth  of  fish  of  the 
genera  Onchus,  IKeclrodus,  and  others  of  the  same  family,  have  been 
met  with  in  the  Upper  Ludlow  rocks. 

3.  Aymettry  limestone. — The  next  gronp  is  a  subcijstalline  and 
argillaceous  limestone,  which  is  in  some  places  50  feet  thick,  and 
distinguished  around  Aymestry  by  the  abundance  of  Penlamervt 
Knightii,  Sow.  (fig.  411.),  also  found  in  the  Lower  Ludlow.     This 


Piniianna  Kmfgktif.  Sow.    Aynettrj. 

*  MnrchuoD,  Siltuian  SjOem,  p.  198, 199. 
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genus  of  brachiopodft  has  only  been  found  in  the  Silurian  strata. 
The  name  waa  derived  from  rtyrt,  peixte,  five,  and  lupoc,  meroi,  a 
part,  because  both  Talres  are  divided  by  a  central  septum,  making 
four  chambers,  and  in  one  valve  the  septum  itself  contains  a  small 
chamber,  making  five  ;  but  neither  the  structure  of  this  shell,  nor  the 
connection  of  the  animal  with  its  several  parts,  are  as  yet  under- 
stood. Messrs.  Murchison  and  l>e  Vemeuil  dis- 
^'  *'^-  covered  this  species  dispersed  in  myriads  through 

a  white  limestone  of  upper  Silurian  age,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Is,  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Urals 
in  Russia. 

Three  other  abundant  shells  in  the  Aymeslry 
limestone  are,  1st,  Lmgttla  Lewuii  (Gg.  412.)  ;  2d, 
Terebratula  Wilsoni,  Sow.  (fig.  413.),  which  is 
also  common  to  the  Lower  Ludlow  and  Wenlock 
limestone;  3d,  Alrypa  retieulari*,  Lin.  (fig.  414.), 
uv>i{a  Lnena,  which  has  a  very  wide  range,  being  found  in  every 
AMwi^Huu.  P*"^  "^^  ''*®  Silurian  system,  except  the  Llandeilo 
flags. 


Ttnir^tJa  WOuml,  Sow.    kfaitaj. 


AlrrfT€Ue»UrU,l.leB.    Srn.  rflvtratali  itflaA,  UId.  Coo.  AjncMrr. 


4.  Lower  Ludlow  thale.  —  A  dark  grey  argillaceous  deposit,  con- 
buning,  among  other  fossils,  the  new  genera  of  chambered  shells,  the 
PAroffTnoeeras  of  Broderip,  and  the  LUuiUi  of  Breyn  (see  figs.  41fi, 
416.).  The  latter  is  partly  straight  and  partly  convoluted,  nearly  as 
in  Spirula. 
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Tbe  Orlhocerai  Ludetue  (fig.  417.),  aa  well  as  the  ehell  last  men- 
tioned, 18  peculiar  to  this  member  of  the  aeriea.    The  Homalonvtus 


■.  FrunKMaTOr'AHTraiXnAiuc,  J.Sov. 

t,  roUihtd  •KilgD.  (bovine  ilphuBEl*.    Ludlow. 

delpkinoeephalut  (Itg.  418.)  is  common  to  thia 
division  and  to  the  Wenlock  limestone.  This 
crustacean  belongs  to  a  group  of  trilobites  which 
has  been  met  with  in  the  Silurian  rocks  only, 
and  in  which  the  tripartite  character  of  the 
dorsal  crust  is  almost  lost. 

A  species  of  Graptolite,  G.  Ludemu,  Murcb. 
(Gg.  419.),  a  form  of  zoophyte  which  has  not  yet 
been  met  with  in  strata  newer  than  the  Silurian, 
occurs  in  the  Lower  Ludlow. 

Wenlock  formation. — We  next  come  to  the 
Wenlock  formation,  which  has  been  divided  (see 
Table,  p.  351.)  into 

].  Wenlock  limestone,  formerly  well  known 
to  collectors  by  the  name  of  the  Dudley  lime- 
stone,  which  forms  a  continuous  ridge,  ranging 
u,~Kteiiii.>' DwiisT     f'^r  about  20  miles  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  about  a 
uKi«;  1  Ml.  ill*.  jiiiig  distant  from  the  nearly  parallel  escarpment 

of  the  Aymestry  limestone.     The  prominence  of  this  rock  in  Shrop- 
■hiie,  like  that  of  Aymestry,  ia  due  to  its  solidity,  and  to  the  sonnesa 

*  Siloriaa  Sysiem,  pL  7.  bia  fig.  1.  b. 
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'^-*'*-  of  the  ehalea  abore  and  below.    It  ia 

[  divided  into  large  concretional  masses  of 

pure   limeatonei  and  abouDda    in  trilo- 

bites,  among  which  the  prevailing  apeciea 

are   Phaeopi  eaudahu  (fig.  422.)  and 

Calgmene  Blumenhaehii,  commonly  called  the  Dadley  trilobite.     The 

latter  is  often  found  coiled  up  like  a  wood-louse  (see  fig.  430.). 


Calfitnit  Blmmtniacln 
WinUKk.  L.  UuHaw,  ud 


Lepttena  depreua.  Sow.,  is  common  in  this  rock,  but  also  ranges 
Fig.  *-a.  through  the  Lower  Ludlow,  Wenlock  shale, 

and  Curadoc  Sandstone. 

Among  the  corals  in  which  this  formation 
is  very  rich,  the  Catenipora  etckaroida, 
Lam.  (fig.  423.),  or  chain  coral,  may  be 
pointed  out  as  one  very  easily  recognized, 
and  widely  spread  in  Europe,  ranging 
through  all  porta  of  the  Silurian  group, 
from  the  Aymestry  limestone  to  the  bottom 
of  the  series. 

Another  coral,  the  Pontes  pyriformit,  is 
also  met  with  in  profusion ;  a  species  com- 
mon to  the  Devonian  rocks. 

Cyttiphyllum    Siluricfue  (fig.  425.)  is  a 
''"  species  peculiar  to  the  Wenlock  limestone. 

This  Dew  genus,  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  cvtrric,  a  bladder, 
and  fvWay,  a  leaf,  was  instituted  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  for  corab  of  the 
Silurian  and  Devonian  groups.  It  is  composed  of  small  bladder-tike 
cells  (see  &g.  425.  b.). 

2.  The  Wenlock  Shale,  which  exceeds  700  feet  in  thickness,  cod- 
tains  many  species  of  brachiopoda,  such  as  a  small  variety  of  the 


LOWEB  OLCBLiM  SOCKS. 


LingtUa  L^ini  (fig.  412.X  and  the  Alrypa  rHiaUaris  (fig.  414.) 
before  mentioneil,  and  it  will  be  aecn  that  sevezal  otha  toKoia  before 
enomermted  range  into  this  nhalj- 


LOWEB  SILCKUH  BOCKS. 

The  Lower  Siloriui  rocks  hare  be«n  sabdirided  iDto  two  portions. 

1.  The  Candoc  aandatone,  which  abats  against  the  trappean 
Chun  caUed  the  Caradoc  Hills,  in  Shropshire.  Its  thickoeas  is  esti- 
niated  at  2500  feet,  and  the  larger  proportion  of  its  foesib  are  speci- 
ficaUj  dintinct  from  those  of  the  Upper  Silnrian  rocks.  'Anurag 
them  we  find  manj  trilobites  and  sheila  of  the  genera  OrtAoeertu, 
NautUat,  and  BdUropkon  ;  and  among  the  Brachiopoda  the  Penta- 
nenu  oMongus  and  P.  lavit  (fig.  426.),  which  are  very  abimdant 


Ptnumtmi  lob,  Sov.    Candsc  SuditoH. 
Fn-hipt  tba  jotmg  or  PnOammi  nUmf. 
a,i.  VleviofUteibelLIUclr.rruinafiiraiin  Murcblion-i  Sll.  S7R. 

and  peculiar  to  this  bed  j  also  Orthu  grandu  (fig.  427.),  and  a  fossil 
of  well-defined  form,  Tentaeulilet  annulaltu,  Schlot.  (fig.  428.), 
which  Mr.  Salter  has  shown  to  be  referable  to  the  Annelida  and  to 
the  same  tribe  as  Serpula. 


CH.XXV1I.]  LLANDEILO  FLAGS. 


The  most  ancient  remains  of  fisb  yet  discovered  in  Great  Britain 

ng.   4S.  *fo  those  obtained  from  the  Wenlock  limestones; 

for  the  spine  of  an  OncAus,  cited  in  several  works 

as  from  the  Llandeilo  flags,  has  provetl,  on  more 

careful  inspection,  to  be  part  of  a  crustacean. 

2.  The  Llandeilo  Jiugs,  so  named  from  a  town  in 
Caermarthenshire,    form  the   base  of  the   Silurian 
system,  consisting  of  dark-coloured  micaceous  grit, 
frequently  calcareous,  and  distinguished  by  contain- 
ing the  large   trilobitee   Asapku*   Buehii  and  A- 
Ogngia  ^r^'  Bur-     tj/rannta,    Murch.,    both  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
s^.^ioptu  A>c4/(,     these  roclcs.    Several  species  of  Graptolites  (fig.  430.) 
lUdDwibini. '  occur  in  these  beds. 

In  the  fine  shales  of  this  formation  Graptolites  are  very  abundanL 
I  collected  these  same  bodies  in  great 
numbers  in  Sweden  and  Norway  in 
1833>6,  both  in  the  higher  and  lower 
shales  of  the  Silurian  system ;  and 
was  informed  by  Dr.  Beck  of  Copen- 
hagen, that  they  were  fossil  zoophytes 
related  to  the  genera  Pennatula  and 
Fw^^rto,  of  which  the  living  species 
now  inhabit  mud  and  slimy  sediment. 
The  most  eminent  naturalists  still 
hold  to  this  opinion. 

A  species  of  Lingula  is  met  with 
"*£Jk''Li.SXS!jr''''''^**""'  '•»  the  lowest  part  of  the  Llandeilo 
'^''dSii sS^'™"'^''"''''"'  """  ^*^^ '  '^^  '*  '*  remarkable  that  thia 
hrachiopod  is  among  the  earliest,  if 
not  the  most  ancient  animal  form  detected  in  the  lowest  Silurian  of 
North  America.  These  inhabitants  of  the  seas,  of  so  remote  an 
epoch,  belonged  so  strictly  to  the  living  genus  JAngvla,  as  to  demon- 
strate, like  the  pteriform  ferns  of  the  coal,  through  what  incalculable 
periods  of  time  the  same  plan  and  type  of  organization  has  some- 
times prevailed. 

Among  the  forma  of  trilobite  extremely  characteristic  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  throughout  Europe  and  North  America,  the  Trinucleus  may 
be  mentioned.  This  family  of  crustaceans  appears  to  have  swarm^ 
in  the  Siluriao  seas,  just  aa  crabs,  ehrimpa,  and  other  genera  of 
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crnstaceui!  Hboiind  in  oar  own.  fiunnMster,  in  hii  worii  on  tbe 
organization  of  trilobitea,  supposes  them  to  have  swam  at  the  snr&ce 
of  the  water  in  the  open  sea  and  near  coasts,  feeding  on  smaller 
marine  animals,  and  to  hare  had  the  power  of  railing  themselrea 


into  a  ball  as  a  defence  against  injurj-.  They  underwent  Tarioos 
traneforniations  analogous  to  those  of  living  cnistaceans.  M.  Bar- 
rande,  author  of  a  work  on  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Bohemia,  has  traced 
the  same  species  from  the  young  state  just  after  its  escape  from  the 
egg  to  the  adult  form,  through  Tarious  metamorphoses,  each  having 
the  appearance  of  a  distinct  species.  Tet,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  species  of  preceding  naturalists  which  he  has  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  into  one,  he  announces  a  forthcoming  work  in  which 
descriptions  and  figures  of  250  species  of  Trilobite  will  be  given. 

Cyttidia. — Among  the  additions  which  recent  research  has  made 
to  the  paleontology  of  the  oldest  Silurian  rocks,  none  are  more 
remarkable    than  the  radiated    animals 
\,  called  Cifttidia.     Their  structure  and  re- 

lations were  6rBt  elucidated  in  an  essay 
published  by  Von  Buch  at  Berlin  in  1845. 
They  are  usually  met  with  as  spheroidal 
bodies  covered  with  polygonal  plates,  with 
a  mouth  on  the  upper  side,  and  a  point 
of  attachment  for  a  stem  b  (which  is  al- 
most always  broken  off)  on  the  lower. 
(See  fig.  433.)  They  are  considered  by 
u  BkiiviM  Pi^rfeasor  E.  Forbes  as  intermediate  be- 
Criiuin.}  tvreen  the  cHnoids  and  echluoderms.    The 

t^pcrtni^utadiiiKriariwu.       SphtBTonitet  here  represented  (fig.  433.) 
Lo»=rsiiMrt«.8hoi.-.H«*«.dBri..  occurs  in  the  Llandeilo  beds  in  Wales.* 

Thickness  and  tineonfomuthiiity  of  Silurian  ttrata. — According 

to  the  observation  of  our  government  surveyors  in  Korth  Wales,  the 

Lower  Silurian  strata  of  that  region  attain,  in  conjunction  with  the 

■  Qiuit.Q«oLJoam.voLiLp,ll.  ;aiiilMem(rinorOeol-8nrT^,  voLiLp.Sl8. 
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eontemporaneouB  volcanic  rocksi  the  extraordinary  thickness  of 
27,000  feet.  One  of  the  groups,  called  the  trappean,  consisting  of 
slates  and  associated  volcanic  ash  and  greenstone,  is  15,000  feet 
thick.  Another  series,  called  the  Bala  group,  composed  of  slates  and 
grits  with  an  impure  limestone  rich  in  organic  remains,  is  9,000  feet 
thick.* 

Throughout  North  Wales  the  Wenlock  shales  rest  unconformablj 
upon  the  Caradoc  sandstones ;  and  the  Caradoc  is  in  its  turn  uncon- 
formable to  the  Llandeilo  beds,  showing  a  considerable  interval  of 
time  between  the  deposition  of  this  group  and  that  of  the  formations 
next  above  and  below  it.  The  Caradoc  sandstone  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Longmynd  Hills  in  Shropshire,  appears  to  Professor 
£.  Forbes  to  have  been  a  deep-sea  deposit  formed  around  the  margin 
of  high  and  steep  land.  That  land  consisted  partly  of  upraised 
Llandeilo  flags  and  partly  of  rocks  of  still  older  date-f 

Such  evidence  of  the  successive  disturbance  of  strata  during  the 
Silurian  period  in  Great  Britain  is  what  we  might  look  for  when 
we  have  discovered  the  signs  of  so  grand  a  series  of  volcanic 
eruptions  as  the  contemporaneous  greenstones  and  tuffs  of  the  Welch 
mountains  afford. 


Silurian  Strata  of  ike  United  States* 

The  position  of  some  of  these  strata,  where  they  are  bent  and 
highly  inclined  in  the  Appalachian  chain,  or  where  they  are  nearly 
horizontal  to  the  west  of  that  chain,  is  shown  in  the  section,  fig.  379. 
p.  327.  But  these  formations  can  be  studied  still  more  advan- 
tageously north  of  the  same  line  of  section,  in  the  states  of  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  other  regions  north  and  south  of  the  great  Canadian 
lakes.  Here  they  are  found,  as  in  Russia,  in  horizontal  position,  and 
are  more  rich  in  well-preserved  fossils  than  in  almost  any  spot  in 
Europe.  The  American  strata  may  readily  be  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Silurian,  corresponding  in  age  and  fossib  to  the 
European  divisions  bearing  the  same  names.  The  subordinate 
members  of  the  New  York  series,  founded  on  lithological  and  geo- 
graphical considerations,  are  most  useful  in  the  United  States,  but 
even  there  are  only  of  local  importance.  Some  few  of  tiiem, 
however,  tally  very  exactly  with  English  divisions,  as  for  example 
the  limestone,  over  which  the  Niagara  is  precipitated  at  the  great 
cataract,  which,  with  its  underlying  shales,  agrees  paleontologically 
with  the  Wenlock  limestone  and  shale  of  Siluria.  There  is  also  a 
marked  general  correspondence  in  the  succession  of  fossil  forms,  and 
even  species,  as  we  trace  the  organic  remains  downwards  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  beds. 

Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  in  his  report  on  the  moUusca  collected  by  me  from 
these  strata  in  North  America },  has  concluded  that  the  number  of 
species  common  to  the  Silurian  rocks,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 

*  Quazt  QeoL  Joazn.  toL  It.  p.  300.  f  Ibid.  299.  %  Ibid.  145. 
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is  between  30  and  40  per  cent ;  a  result  which,  althongh  no  doabt 
liable  to  future  modification,  when  a  larger  comparison  shall  have 
been  made,  proves,  ncTertheless,  that  manj  of  the  species  had  a 
wide  geographical  range.  It  seems  that  comparatively  few  of  the 
gasteropods  and  lamellibranchiate  bivalves  of  North  America  can  be 
identified  specifically  with  European  fossils,  while  no  less  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  brachiopoda  are  the  same.  In  explanation  of  these  facts, 
it  is  suggested,  that  most  of  the  recent  brachiopoda  (especially  the 
orthidiform  ones)  are  inhabitants  of  deep  water,  and  may  have  had  a 
wider  geographical  range  than  sheUs  living  near  shore.  The  pre- 
dominance of  bivalve  mollusca  of  this  peculiar  class  has  caused  the 
Silurian  period  to  be  sometimes  styled  the  age  of  brachiopods. 

Whether  the  Silurian  rochs  are  of  deep-water  origin,  —  The 
grounds  relied  upon  by  Professor  £.  Forbes,  for  inferring  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  Silurian  Fauna  is  indicative  of  a  sea  more  than  70 
fathoms  deep,  are  the  following  :  first,  the  small  size  of  the  greater 
number  of  conchifera ;  secondly,  the  paucity  of  pectinibranchiata  (or 
spiral  univalves)  ;  thirdly,  the  great  number  of  fioaters,  such  as 
Bellerophony  OrthoceraSy  &c. ;  fourthly,  the  abundance  of  orthidiform 
brachiopoda ;  fifthly,  the  absence  or  great  rarity  of  fossil  fish. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  some  living  Terebratuke^  on  the  coast  of 
Australia,  inhabit  shallow  water ;  but  all  the  known  species^  allied  in 
form  to  the  extinct  OrthiSf  inhabit  the  depths  of  the  sea.  It  should 
also  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Forbes^  in  advocating  these  views,  was 
well  aware  of  the  existence  of  shores,  bounding  the  Silurian  sea  in 
Shropshire,  and  of  the  occurrence  of  littoral  species  of  this  early  date 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Such  facts  are  not  inconsistent  with 
his  theory ;  for  he  has  shown,  in  another  work,  how,  on  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  deep-sea  strata  are  at  present  forming  in  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  vicinity  of  high  and  steep  land. 

Had  we  discovered  the  ancient  delta  of  some  large  Silurian  river, 
we  should  doubtless  have  known  more  of  the  shallow,  and  brackish- 
water,  and  fluviatile  animals,  and  of  the  terrestrial  fiora  of  the  period 
under  consideration.  To  assume  that  there  were  no  such  deltas  in 
the  Silurian  world,  would  be  almost  as  gratuitous  an  hypothesis,  as 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific  to  indulge  in  a 
similar  generalization  respecting  the  actual  condition  of  the  globe. 

Mineral  Character  of  Silurian  Strata, 

In  lithological  character,  the  Silurian  strata  vary  greatly  when  we 
trace  them  through  Europe  and  North  America.  The  shales  called 
mudstones  are  as  little  altered  from  some  deposits^  found  in  recent 
submarine  banks^  as  are  those  of  many  tertiary  formations.  We 
meet  with  red  sandstone  and  red  marl,  with  gypsum  and  salt,  of 
Upper  Silurian  date,  in  the  Niagara  district,  which  might  be  mis* 
taken  for  trias.  The  whitish  granular  sandstone  at  the  base  of  the 
Silurian  series  in  Sweden  resembles  the  tertiary  siliceous  grit  of 
Fontainebleau.    The  Calcareous  Grit,  oolite,  and  pisolite  of  Upper 
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Silurian  age  in  Gothland,  are  described  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  as 
singularly  like  rocks  of  the  oolitic  period  near  Cheltenham ;  and,  not 
to  cite  more  examples,  the  Wenlock  or  Dudley  limestone  often 
resembles  a  modern  coral-reef.  If,  therefore,  uniformity  of  aspect 
has  been  thought  characteristic  of  rocks  of  this  age,  the  idea  must 
have  arisen  from  the  similarity  of  feature  acquired  by  strata  subject 
to  metamorphic  action.  This  influence,  seeing  that  the  causes  of 
change  are  always  shifting  the  theatre  of  their  principal  development, 
must  be  multiplied  throughout  a  wider  geographical  area  by  time, 
and  become  more  general  in  any  given  system  of  rocks  in  proportion 
to  their  antiquity.  We  are  now  acquainted  with  dense  groups  of 
Eocene  slates  in  the  Alps,  which  were  once  mistaken  by  experienced 
geologists  for  Transition  or  Silurian  formations.  The  error  arose 
from  attaching  too  great  importance  to  mineral  character  as  a  test 
of  age,  for  the  tertiary  slates  in  question  having  acquired  that  crystal- 
line texture  which  is  in  reality  most  prevalent  in  the  most  ancient 
sedimentary  formations. 

CAMBRIAN  GROUP. 

Below  the  Silurian  strata  in  North  Wales,  and  in  the  region  of  the 
Cumberland  lakes,  there  are  some  slaty  rocks,  devoid  of  organic 
remains,  or  in  which  a  few  obscure  traces  only  of  fossils  have  been 
detected  (for  which  the  names  of  Cambrian  and  Cumbrian  have  been 
proposed).  Whether  these  will  ever  be  entitled  by  the  specific 
distinctness  of  their  fossils  to  rank  as  independent  groups,  we  have 
not  yet  sufficient  data  to  determine. 


TABULAB  VIEW  OF  FOSSILIFEBOUS  STBATA, 

Shmoing  the  Order  of  Superposition  or  Chronological  Succession  of 

the  principal  European  Groups, 


I.  POST-TERTIARY. 


A.     POST-PLIOCENE. 


Period!  and  Oroupt. 


1.  Beoent. 


2.  Po6t-PIiocene. 


- 


Bzamplet. 

Peat  mosses  and  shell-mari, 
with  bones  of  land  animals, 
human  remuns,  and  works 
of  art 

Newer  parts  of  modem  deltas 
and  coral  reeft. 

{Claj,  marl,  and  Tolcanic  ti 
of  Ischia^p.  lis. 
Loess  of  the  Bhine,  p.  117. 
Newer  part  of  boulder  forma- 
tion, with  enatics,  p.  124. 


ObMnradoot. 


All  the  imbedded  shells,  fresh- 
water and  marine,  of  living 
species,  with  occasional  hu- 
man remains  and  works  of 
art 

All  the  shells  of  living  species. 
No  human  remains  or  works 
of  art  Bones  of  quadrupeds, 
partly  of  extinct  species. 
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IL  TERTIARY. 


Perlodi  and  Groaps. 


8. 


Newer  Flioeene 
CNT  Pleistocene; ' 


R    PLIOCENE. 

Buunplet. 


Bonlder  formatioii  or  drift  of 
Dorthem  Europe  and  North 
America,  chaps.  11.  &  12. 

Cavern  deposits  and  osseous 
breccias,  p.  153. 

Fluvio-marine  crag  of  Norwich, 
p.  148. 

Limestone  of  Giigenti,  in  Si- 
dlj,  p.  152. 


{Bed  and  CorsUini  crag  of  Suf- 
folk, p.  162. 
Snbapennine  beds,  p.  166. 

a    MIOCENE. 


Three-fomthsof  the  fossil  shells 
of  ezistiog  species. 

A  majority  of  the  mammalia 
extinct ;  but  the  genera  cor- 
responding with  those  now 
surviving  in  the  same  great 
geographical  and  zoological 
province,  p.  157. 

During  part  of  this  period  ice- 
bergs frequent  in  the  seas  of 
the  northern  hemisphere, and 
glaciers  on  hills  of  moderate 
height 

I  A  third  or  more  of  the  spe- 
cies of  mollusca  extinct 
Nearly,  if  not  all,  the  mammalia 
extinct 


5.  MBocene. 


(Faluns  of  Touraine,  p.  168. 
Part  of  Bordeaux  beds,  p.  1 71. , 
Part  <^  molasse  of  Switser- 
land,  p.  171. 


D.    EOCENE. 


About  two-thirds  of  the  species 
of  shells  extinct 

The  recent  species  of  shells 
often  not  found  in  the  ad- 
joining seas,  but  in  warmer 
latitudes. 

All  the  mammalia  extinct 


6.  Upper  Eocene. 


7.  Middle  Eocene.  * 


8.  Lower  Eocene.  < 


Upper  marine  of  Paris  basin,  Fon-^ 
tainebleau  sandstone,  p.  175. 

Upper  freshwater  and  millstone 
of  same. 

Klejn  Spawen  beds,  p.  176. 

Hermsdorf  tile-daj,  near  Berlin. 

Majence  tertiary  strata,  p.  177. 

Freshwater  beds  of  Limagne  d'Au- 
vergne,  p.  181. 

Paris  gypsum  with  Paleotherium, 

&c,  p.  191. 
Freshwater  and  fluvio-marine  beds 

of  Headon  Hill,  Isle  of  Wight, 

p.  197. 
Bfl^n  beds,  Hants,  p.  198. 
Calcaire  Orossier,  Paris,  p.  193. 
Bagshot  and  Brackleshfun  beds, 
.     Surrey  and  Sussex,  p.  198. 

London  clay  proper  of  Highgate 

Hill    and    Sheppey,— Bognor 

beds,  Sussex,  p.  200. 
Sables    inierieurs,    and   lits   co- 

quilliers  of  Paris  Basin,  p.  196. 
Mottled    and   plastic  clays  and 

sands  of  the  Hampshire  and 

London  basins,  p.  203. 
Sables  inferieurs  and  argiles  plas- 

tiques  of  Paris  basin,  p.  196. 
Nnmmulitic    formation    of    the 

Alps,  p»  205. 


Fossil  shells  of  the  Eocene 
period,  with  veiy  few 
exceptions,  extinct 

Those  which  are  identi- 
fied with  living  species 
rarely  belong  to  neigh- 
bouring regions. 

All  the  mammalia  of  ex- 
tinct species,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  of 
extinct  genera. 

Plants  of  Upper  Eocene, 
indicating  a  south  Euro- 
pean or  Mediterranean 
climate;  diose  of  Lower 
Eocene,  a  tropical  di- 
maie. 
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ILL  SECONDARY. 

£.  CRETACEOUS. 

§  Uffbr  Cbbtacboto. 
Examples.  ObMrratkmt. 

9.  >^*'*'-^|c<^^rir  r.xoe.|   ^  ^"-JT'^ 


Periods  and  Oroups. 


10.  Upper  White  f^'lH"*^o^i''J?;^^  *»'■[  Marine  limettone  formed  m 

^        I    8,S!?yl'dW?";S?r]     P«tofdeoompo.edco«l.. 

11.  Lower  White    f  Chalk  without  flints,  and  chalk  1 

Chalk.  \     marlfibid.  J 

TLoofle  sand,  with  bright  green 
I      particles,  ibid. 

12.  Upper  Green- J  Firestone  of  Merstham,  Kent, 


sand. 


1      p.  818. 
I  liarl/  stone*  with  layers   of 
[^    diert,  south  of  Isle  of  Wight.^ 


IS.  Ganlt. 


fDark  Uue  marl 
<      chalk    escarpment, 
(^     and  Sussex,  p.  218. 


at  hose   off 

Mit, — Keati 
ifi  I 


Numerous  extinct  genera  of 
conchiferous     cephalopoda. 
Hamite,  Scaphite*  Ammo- 
I.    nite,  &C. 


14.  Lower  Green- 
sand. 


^^  LowEB  Crbtacbous. 

Sand  with  green  matter, — 
Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
p.  219. 

White,  yellowish,  and  ferru- 
ginous sand,with  concretions 
of  limestone  and    chert, — 
Atheifleld,  Isle  of  Wight 
.Limestone  called  Kentish  Bag.. 


Species  of  shells,  ftc,  nearly 
all  distinct  fit>m  those  oif 
Upper  Cretaceous  ;  most  of 
the  genera  the  same. 


15.  Weald  Clay. 


■{ 


F.  WEALDEN. 

Clay  with  occasional  bands  of 
limestone, — ^Weald  of  Kent,  < 
Suzrey,  and  Sussex,  p.  227. 


{Sand  with  caldferous  grit  and 
clay,  —  Hastings,     Sussex,  « 
Cuckfield,  Kent,  p^  229. 


16.P.AeckBed.{It3ta.?ISr*^"* 


Of  freshwater  origin.  Shells 
of  pulmoniferous  moUusca, 
and  of  Cypria.  Land  reptiles. 

Freshwater  with  intercalated 
bed  of  brackish  and  salt  water 
origin.  Shells  of  fluriatile 
and  lacustrine  genera.  Bep- 
tiles  of  the  genera  Pterodac- 
tyle,  Iguanodon,  Megalo- 
saurus,  Plesiosaurus,  Trio- 
nyx,  and  Emys. 

Chiefly  freshwater,  and  dirisi- 
ble  into  three  groups,  each 
containing  distinct  species 
of  freshwater  moUusca  and 
of  entomoetraca.  Alterna- 
tions of  deposits  fonned 
in  fresh,  brackish,  and  ma- 
rine water,  and  of  ancient 
soils  formed  on  land  and 
retaining  roots  of  trees. 
Plants  chiefly  cyeads  and 
oonifersL    p.  231. 
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Periods  and  Groups. 


18.  Upper  Oolite. 


ObtenratkMU. 


19.  Middle  Oolite.  < 


20.  Lower  Oolite.  • 


21.  Liaa. 


G.   OOLITE. 

Examples. 

a,  Portland    building    stone, 
p.  259. 

b,  Portland  sand. 

c.  Kimmeridge  daj,  Dorset- 
shire, p.  260. 

a.  Coral  Rag,  p.  260.  Cal- 
careous  freestones,  oolitic, 
often  fnll  of  corals.  Ox- 
fordshire. 

6.  Oxford  daj — Dark  bine 
claj, — Oxfordshire  and  mid- 
land counties,  p.  262. 

"a.  Combrash  and  forest  mar- 
ble, WUtshire,  p.  263. 

6.  Great  oolite  and  Stones- 
field  slate,— Bath.  Bradford, 
Stonesfield  near  Woodstock, 
Oxfordshire,  p.  266. 

c  FulIer^s  earth,— CLaj  con- 
taining fnller*s  earth  near 
Bath,  p.  272. 

d.  Inferior  oolite,  calcareous 
freestone,  and  yellow  sands, 
— Cotteswold  Hills,  Dundry 
Hill,  near  Bristol,  p.  272. 

RUAS. 

{AigUlaceous  limestone,  marl  f  Mollusca,  reptiles,  and  fish 
and  clay,— Lyme  Regis,  <  of  genera  analogous  to 
Dorsetshire,  p.  273.  [^     the  oolitic. 


Ammonites  and  Belemnites 
numerous. 

Large  saurians,  as  Fterodae- 
tyles,  Plesiosanrs,  Ichthyo- 
saurs. 

No  cetaceans  yet  known,  but 
three  species  of  terrestrial 
mammalia,  p.  267,  268. 
Preponderance  of  ganoid- 
fish.  The  plants  chiefly 
cycads,  conifers^  and  ferns, 
with  a  few  palms. 


ITRIA& 


22.  Upper  Trias. 


"Keuper  of  Germany,  or  varie* 
gated   marls — Red,    grey, 
green,  blue,  and  white  marls 
and  sandstones  with  gypsum 
— Wirtemberg,  Bone-bed  of 
Axmouth,  Dorset,  p.  289. 
fCk>mpact    greyish     limestone 
23.  ^ddle    Trias  I      with  beds  of  dolomite  and 
or        Mu6chel-|     g3rpsum, — ^KorUi   of    Ger- 


kalk. 


24.  Lower  Trias.   * 


I      many,  p.  287.    Wanting  in 

I.  England. 
Variegated  or  Bunter  sand- 
stone of  Germans  —  Red 
and  white  spotted  sandstone 
with  gypsum  and  rock-salt, 
p.  288. 
Part  of  New  Red  sandstone 
of  Cheshire  with  rock-salt, 
p.  294. 


Batrachian  reptiles,  e.  g.  La- 
byrinthodon,  Rhyncosanrua, 
&C.  Cephalopoda:  Cerati- 
tes.  No  Belemnites.  Plants: 
Ferns,  Cycads,  Conifers. 


With  Equisetites   and   Cala- 
mite. 


Plants  different  for  the  most 
part  from  those  of  the  Upper 
Trias. 


25.  Upper  Per- 


mian. 


IV.  PRIMARY. 
E.    PERMIAN. 


^Yoriuff^d*D^2S!°^l  ^'^i:^?^  ^"T^ 

3QJ  I     ana  vef--   -   ^ 

Zechstein  of  Thuringia,  Upper        ^  P"?* 
partof  Permianbeds,Russia.  ■      P«"«^ 


^  I     ana  ^ 

I     to  primary  than  to  secondary 
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Period!  aod  Groups. 


26.  Lower  Per- 
mian. 


Bxamplct. 

a.  Marl  slate  of  Durham  and ' 
Thoringia. 

b.  Lower  New  Red  sandstone  of 
north  of  England  and  Both- 
liegendes  of  Germany. 

a.  and  6.  Lower  part  of  Per- 
mian beds,  Russia,  p.  301.    J 


Obserratfonf. 


Thecodont  sanriana.  Hetero- 
cercal  fish  of  genera  Palaeo- 
niscas,&c. 


L.    CARBONIFEROUS. 


27.  Coalmea- 
sares. 


28.  Mountain 
limestone. 


a.  Strata    of  sandstone    and' 

shale,  with  beds  of  coiU, — S. 

Wales  and  Northumberland, 

p.  309. 
6.  Millstone  grit,  —  S.  Wales, 

Bristol  coal-field,  Yorkshire^ 

p.  308. 


{Carboniferous     or    mountain 
limestone,  with  marine  shells 
and  corals. 
Mendip  Hills,  and  manj  parts 
of  Ireland,  p.  340. 


Great  thickness  of  strata  of 
flnvio-marine  origin,  with 
beds  of  coal  of  vegetable 
origin,  based  on  soils  re- 
taining the  roots  of  trees. 

Oldest  of  known  reptiles  or 
Archegosanrus.  Sauroidfish. 

Brachiopoda   of  genus  Pro- 

ductns. 
Cephalopoda  of  genera  Cyrto- 

ceras,  Gk>n]atite,  Othooeras. 
Crustaceans  of  the  genus  PhU- 

lipsia. 
.CjathocrxnnsL 


29.  Upper  I>eTo- 
nian. 


80.  Lower  De- 
vonian. 


M.    DEVONIAN. 

a.  Yellow  sandstone  of  Dura' 
Den,  Fife. 

b.  Bed  sandstone  and  marl 
with  comstone  of  Hereford- 
shire and  Forfarshire. 

Paving  and  roofing-stone,  For- 
farshire. 

Upper  part  of  Devonian  beds 
of  South  Devon. 

»  « 

'Grey  sandstone  with  Ichthyo-' 
lites, — Caithness,  Cromarty, 
and  Orkney,  Lower  part  of 
Devonian  beds  of  South  De- 
von, and  green  chloritic  slates 
of  Cornwall,  limestone  of 
Gerolstein,  EifeL 


Tribe  of  fish  with  hard  cover- 
ings like  chelonians,  Pteiyc- 
this,  Pamphractus,  &c  ;  also 
of  genera  Cephalaspis,  Ho- 
loptichius,  &c 

No  reptiles  yet  known. 


Fish,  partly  of  same  genera, 
but  of  distinct  species  from 
those  in  Upper  Devo 
nian;  also  Osteolepis,  Coc- 
costeus,  Glyptolepis,  Dip- 
ten]i,&c 


31.  Upper  Si- 
lurian. 


32.  Lower  Si- 
lurian. 


N.    SILURIAN. 

a.  Tilestone  of  Brecon   and 

Caermarthen. 

b.  Limestone  and  shale,  Lud- 
low, Shropshire. 

e.  Wenlock  or  Dudley  lime- 
stone. 

ft 

'a.  Caradoc    sandstone,    Caer' 

Caradoc,  Shropshire. 
b.  Llandeilo  fiags,  calcareous 

flags  and  scmsts, — Builth, 

Radnorshire,        Llandeilo, 

CaermarthenBhire. 


Oldest  of  foflsQ  fish  yet  dis- 
covered. 

Trilobites  and  Graptolitea 
abundant 

Brachiopoda  very  numerous. 

Cephalopoda :  Bellerophon, 
Orthoceras. 

Same  genera  of  invertebrate 
animals  as  in  Upper  Silu- 
rian, but  species  chiefiy  dis- 
tinct. Trmudeus  caractid, 
CVsddisB,  p.  358. 

No  iand-plants  yet  known. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

YOLGANIC  B0GK8. 

Trmp  n)ck«—Nam«,  whence  deriTed — Their  igneoiis  origin  at  flnt  doubted — Their 
general  appearance  and  character — Yokanic  cones  and  craten,  hofwfonned — 
Mineral  compoeition  and  texture  of  volcanic  rocks — Yarieties  of  felspars- 
Hornblende  and  angite— Isomorphism — Bocks,  how  to  be  studied — Basalt, 
greenstone,  trachjte,  porphjny,  scoria,  amygdaloid,  kva,  tuff — Alphabetical  li^ 
and  explanation  of  names  and  sTnonjms,  of  Tolcanie  rocks —Table  of  the  analjsea 
of  minerals  most  abundant  in  the  volcanic  and  hjpogene  rocksi 

The  aqueous  or  fossiliferous  rocks  having  now  been  described,  we 
have  next  to  examine  those  which  may  be  called  volcanic,  in  the  most 
extended  sense  of  that  term.     Suppose  a  a  in  the  annexed  diagram^ 


Fig.4S«. 


a.  Hyp<^8n«  fomiAtfoni,  ftntfAed  and  anstratlfied. 

ft.  Aqueous  fonnatloDt.  c.  Volcanic  rodu. 

to  represent  the  crystalline  formations,  such  as  the  granitic  and  me** 
tamorphic ;  b  b  the  fossiliferous  strata ;  and  c  c  the  volcanic  rocks. 
These  last  are  sometimes  found,  as  was  explained  in  the  first  chapter, 
breaking  through  a  and  6,  sometimes  overlying  both,  and  occasionally 
alternating  with  the  strata  b  b.  They  also  are  seen,  in  some  instances, 
to  pass  insensibly  into  the  unstratified  division  of  a,  or  the  Plutonic 
rocks. 

When  geologists  first  began  to  examine  attentively  the  structure 
of  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Europe,  they  were  almost  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  phenomena  of  existing  volcanos.  They  also 
found  certain  rocks,  for  the  most  part  without  stratification,  and  of  a 
peculiar  mineral  composition,  to  which  they  gave  different  names, 
such  as  basalt,  greenstone,  porphyry,  and  amygdaloid.  All  these, 
which  were  recognized  as  belonging  to  one  family,  were  called  "trap** 
by  Bergmann,  from  trapptiy  Swedish  for  a  flight  of  steps — a  name 
since  adopted  very  generally  into  the  nomenclature  of  the  science ; 
for  it  was  observed  that  many  rocks  of  this  class  occurred  in  great 
tabular  masses  of  unequal  extent,  so  as  to  form  a  succession  of  tar- 
races  or  steps  on  the  sides  of  hills.  This  configuration  appears  to  be 
derived  from  two  causes.  First,  the  abrupt  original  terminations  of 
sheets  of  melted  matter,  which  have  spread,  whether  on  the  land  or 
bottom  of  the  sea,  over  a  level  surface.  For  we  know,  in  the  case 
of  lava  fiowing  from  a  volcano,  that  a  stream,  when  it  has  ceased  to 
flow,  and  grown  solid,  very  commonly  ends  in  a  steep  slope,  as  at  a, 
fig.  435.    But,  secondly,  the  step-like  appearance  arises  more  fre- 
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Fig.  435.  quently  from  the  mode  in  which  horizontal 

masses  of  igneous  rock,  such  as  6  c,  inter- 
t;;^  calated  between  aqueous  strata,  have,  sub- 

^^5^^^  ^     sequentlj  to  their  origin,  been  exposed,  at 

different  heights,  bj  denudation.  Such 
an  outline,  it  is  true,  is  not  peculiar  to  trap 
rocks ;  great  beds  of  limestone,  and  other 
hard  kinds  of  stone,  often  presenting 
step.Uk.  appearanc  of  trap.        ^^^^  tcrraccs  and  precipiccs :  but  these 

are  usually  on  a  smaller  scale,  or  less  numerous,  than  the  volcanic 
stepSf  or  form  less  decided  features  in  the  landscape,  as  being  less 
distinct  in  structure  and  composition  from  the  associated  rocks. 

Although  the  characters  of  trap  rocks  are  greatly  diversified,  the 
beginner  will  easily  learn  to  distinguish  them  as  a  class  from  the 
aqueous  formations.  Sometimes  they  present  themselves,  as  already 
stated,  in  tabular  masses,  which  are  not  divided  into  strata ;  some- 
times in  shapeless  lumps  and  irregular  cones,  forming  chains  of  small 
hills.  Often  they  are  seen  in  dikes  and  wall-like  masses,  intersecting 
fossiliferous  beds.  The  rock  is  occasionally  found  divided  into  columns, 
often  decomposing  into  balls  of  various  sizes^  from  a  few  inches  to 
several  feet  in  diameter^  The  decomposing  surface  very  commonly 
assumes  a  coating  of  a  rusty  iron  colour,  from  the  oxidation  of  ferru- 
ginous matter,  so  abundant  in  the  traps  in  which  augite  or  hornblende 
occur;  or,  in  the  felspathic  varieties  of  trap,  it  acquires  a  white 
opaque  coating,  from  the  bleaching  of  the  mineral  called  felspar.  On 
examining  any  of  these  volcanic  rocks,  where  they  have  not  suffered 
disintegration,  we  rarely  fail  to  detect  a  crystalline  arrangement  in 
one  or  more  of  the  component  minerals.  Sometimes  the  texture  of 
the  mass  is  cellular  or  porous,  or  we  perceive  that  it  has  once  been 
full  of  pores  and  cells,  which  have  afterwards  become  filled  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  or  other  infiltrated  mineraL 

Most  of  the  volcanic  rocks  produce  a  fertile  soil  by  their  disinte- 
gration. It  seems  that  their  component  ingredients,  silica,  alumina, 
lime,  potash,  iron,  and  the  rest,  are  in  proportions  well  fitted  for  vege- 
tation. As  they  do  not  effervesce  with  acids,  a  deficiency  of  cal- 
careous matter  might  at  first  be  suspected ;  but  although  the  carbonate 
of  lime  is  rare,  except  in  the  nodules  of  amygdaloids,  yet  it  will  be 
seen  that  lime  sometimes  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
augite  and  hornblende.    (See  Table,  p.  377.) 

k  Cones  and  Craters. — In  regions  where  the  eruption  of  volcanic 
matter  has  taken  place  in  the  open  air,  and  where  the  surface  has 
never  since  been  subjected  to  great  aqueous  denudation,  cones  and 
craters  constitute  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  this  class  of  form- 
ations. Many  hundreds  of  these  cones  are  seen  in  central  France, 
in  the  ancient  provinces  of  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais,  where 
they  observe,  for  the  most  part,  a  linear  arrangement,  and  form 
chains  of  hills.  Although  none  of  the  eruptions  have  happened 
within  the  historical  era,  the  streams  of  lava  may  still  be  traced  dis- 
tinctly descending  from  many  of  the  craters,  and  following  the  lowest 
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Fart  of  the  chain  of  extinct  rolcanot  called  the  Monte  Dome,  Aurergne.    (Scrope.) 

levels  of  the  existing  valleys.  The  origin  of  the  cone  and  crater- 
shaped  hill  is  well  understood,  the  growth  of  many  having  been 
watched  during  volcanic  eruptions.  A  chasm  or  fissure  first  opens 
in  the  earth,  from  which  great  volumes  of  steam  and  other  gases  are 
evolved.  The  explosions  are  so  violent  as  to  hurl  up  into  the  air 
fragments  of  broken  stone,  parts  of  which  are  shivered  into  minute 
atoms. «  At  the  same  time  melted  stone  or  lava  usually  ascends  through 
the  chimney  or  vent  by  which  the  gases  make  their  escape.  Although 
extremely  heavy,  this  lava  is  forced  up  by  the  expansive  power  of 
entangled  gaseous  fluids,  chiefly  steam  or  aqueous  vapour,  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  water  is  made  to  boil  over  the  edge  of  a  vessel 
when  steam  has  been  generated  at  the  bottom  by  heat.  Large 
quantities  of  the  lava  are  also  shot  up  into  the  air,  where  it  separates 
into  fragments,  and  acquires  a  spongy  texture  by  the  sudden  enlarge- 
ment of  the  included  gases,  and  thus  forms  scoruB^  other  portions 
being  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  or  dust.  The  showering 
down  of  the  various  ejected  materials  round  the  orifice  of  eruption 
gives  rise  to  a  conical  mound,  in  which  the  successive  envelopes  of 
sand  and  scorise  form  layers,  dipping  on  all  sides  from  a  central  axis. 
In  the  mean  time  a  hollow,  called  a  crater^  has  been  kept  open  in  the 
middle  of  the  mound  by  the  continued  passage  upwards  of  steam  and 
other  gaseous  fluids.  The  lava  sometimes  flows  over  the  edge  of  the 
crater,  and  thus  thickens  and  strengthens  the  sides  of  the  cone ;  but 
sometimes  it  breaks  it  down  on  one  side,  and  often  it  flows  out  from 
a  fissure  at  the  base  of  the  hill  (see  fig.  436.).* 

Composition  and  nomenclature, — Before  speaking  of  the  connection 
between  the  products  of  modern  volcanos  and  the  rocks  usually  styled 
trappean,  and  before  describing  the  external  forms  of  both,  and  the 
manner  and  position  in  which  they  occur  in  the  earth's  crust,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  treat  of  their  mineral  composition  and  names.  The 
varieties  most  frequently  spoken  of  are  basalt,  greenstone,  syenitic 
greenstone,  clinkstone,  claystone,  and  trachyte ;  while  those  founded 
chiefly  on  peculiarities  of  texture,  are  porphyry,  amygdaloid,  lava,  tufi^, 
scorias,  and  pumice.  It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  all  these  are 
mainly  composed  of  two  minerals,  or  families  of  simple  minerals, 
felspar  and  hornblende ;  some  almost  entirely  of  hornblende,  others 
of  felspar. 

These  two  minerals  may  be  regarded  as  two  groups,  rather  than 

*  For  a  description  and  theory  of  actire  volcanos^  see  Principles  of  Geology, 
chaps.  zxiT.  to  zzTii. 
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species.  Felspar,  for  example,  may  be,  first,  common  felspar,  that  is 
to  say,  potash-felspar,  in  which  the  alkali  is  potash  (see  table,  p.  377.); 
or,  secondly,  albite,  that  is  to  say,  soda-felspar,  where  the  alkali  is 
soda  instead  of  potash ;  or,  thirdly,  Labrador-felspar  (Labradorite), 
which  differs  not  only  in  its  iridescent  hues,  but  also  in  its  angle  of 
fracture  or  cleavage,  and  its  composition.  We  also  read  much  of  two 
other  kinds,  called  glassy  felspar  and  compact  felspar,  which,  however, 
cannot  rank  as  varieties  of  equal  importance,  for  both  the  albitic  and 
common  felspar  appear  sometimes  in  transparent  or  glcusy  crystals  ; 
and  as  to  compact  felspar,  it  is  a  compound  of  a  less  definite  nature, 
sometimes  containing  both  soda  and  potash ;  and  which  might  be 
called  a  felspathic  paste,  being  the  residuary  matter  af^er  portions  of 
the  original  matrix  have  crystallized. 

The  other  group,  or  hornblendej  consists  principally  of  two  varieties  ; 
first,  hornblende,  and,  secondly,  augite,  which  were  once  regarded  as 
very  distinct,  although  now  some  eminent  mineralogists  are  in  doubt 
whether  they  are  not  one  and  the  same  mineral,  differing  only  as  one 
crystalline  form  of  native  sulphur  differs  from  another. 

The  history  of  the  changes  of  opinion  on  this  point  is  curious  and 
instructive.  Werner  first  distinguished  augite  from  hornblende ;  and 
his  proposal  to  separate  them  obtained  afterwards  the  sanction  of 
HaUy,  iiiohs,  and  other  celebrated  mineralogists.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  form  of  the  crystals  of  the  two  species  were  different,  and  their 
structure,  as  shown  by  cleavagey  that  is  to  say,  by  breaking  or  cleaving 
the  mineral  with  a  chisel,  or  a  blow  of  the  hammer,  in  the  direction 
in  which  it  yields  most  readily.  It  was  also  found  by  analysis  that 
augite  usually  contained  more  lime,  less  alumina,  and  no  fluoric  acid; 
which  last,  though  not  always  found  in  hornblende,  often  enters  into 
its  composition  in  minute  quantity.  In  addition  to  these  characters, 
it  was  remarked  as  a  geological  fact,  that  augite  and  hornblende  are 
very  rarely  associated  together  in  the  same  rock  ;  and  that  when  this 
happened,  as  in  some  lavas  of  modem  date,  the  hornblende  occurs  in 
the  mass  of  the  rock,  where  crystallization  may  have  taken  place  more 
slowly,  while  the  augite  merely  lines  cavities  where  the  crystals  may 
have  been  produced  rapidly.  It  was  also  remarked,  that  in  the 
crystalline  slags  of  furnaces,  augitic  forms  were  frequent,  the  horn- 
blendic  entirely  absent ;  hence  it  was  conjectured  that  hornblende 
might  be  the  result  of  slow,  and  augite  of  rapid  cooling.  This  view 
was  confi'h|ied  by  the  fact,  that  Mitscherlich  and  Berthier  were  able 
to  make  augite  artificially,  but  could  never  succeed  in  forming  horn- 
blende. Lastly,  Gustavus  Rose  fused  a  mass  of  hornblende  in  a 
porcelain  furnace,  and  found  that  it  did  not,  on  cooling,  assume 
its  previous  shape,  but  invariably  took  that  of  augite.  The  same 
mineralogist  observed  certain  crystals  in  rooks  from  Siberia  which 
presented  a  hornblende  cleavage^  while  they  had  the  external  form 
of  augite. 

If,  from  these  data,  it  is  inferred  that  the  same  substance  may 
assume  the  crystalline  forms  of  hornblende  or  augite  indifferently, 
according  to  the  more  or  less  rapid  cooling  of  the  melted  mass,  it  ia 
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nevertheless  certain  that  the  variety  commonly  called  angite,  and 
recognized  by  a  peculiar  crystalline  form,  has  usually  more  lime  in  it^ 
and  less  alumina,  than  that  called  hornblende,  although  the  quantities 
of  these  elements  do  not  seem  to  be  always  the  same.  Unquestionablj 
the  facts  and  experiments  above  mentioned  show  the  very  near 
affinity  of  hornblende  and  augite  ;  but  even  the  convertibility  of  one 
into  the  other  by  melting  and  recrystallizing,  does  not  perhaps  de- 
monstrate their  absolute  identity.  For  there  is  often  some  portion 
of  the  materials  in  a  crystal  which  are  not  in  perfect  chemical  com- 
bination with  the  rest  Carbonate  of  lime,  for  example,  sometimes 
carries  with  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  sile;^  into  its  own  form 
of  crystal,  the  silex  being  mechanically  mixed  as  sand,  and  yet  not 
preventing  the  carbonate  of  lime  from  assuming  the  form  proper  to 
it.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  in  many  others  some  one  or  more 
of  the  ingredients  in  a  crystal  may  be  excluded  from  perfect  chemical 
union;  and  after  fusion,  when  the  mass  recrystaUizes^  the  same 
elements  may  combine  perfectly  or  in  new  proportions,  and  thus  a 
new  mineral  may  be  produced.  Or  some  one  of  the  gaseous  elements 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  oxygen  for  example,  may,  when  the  melted 
matter  reconsolidates,  combine  with  some  one  of  the  component 
elements. 

The  different  quantity  of  the  impurities  or  refuse  above  alluded  to^ 
which  may  occur  in  all  but  the  most  transparent  and  perfect  crystals, 
may  partly  explain  the  discordant  results  at  which  experienced 
chemists  have  arrived  in  their  analysis  of  the  same  mineral.  For 
the  reader  will  find  that  a  mineral  determined  to  be  the  same  by  its 
physical  characters,  crystalline  form,  and  optical  properties,  has  often 
been  declared  by  skilful  analyzers  to  be  composed  of  distinct  elements. 
(See  the  table  at  p.  377.)  This  disagreement  seemed  at  first  sub- 
versive of  the  atomic  theory,  or  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  fixed 
and  constant  relation  between  the  crystalline  form  and  structure  of 
a  mineral,  and  its  chemical  composition.  The  apparent  anomaly, 
however,  which  threatened  to  throw  the  whole  science  of  mineralogy 
into  confusion,  was  in  a  great  degree  reconciled  to  fixed  principles 
by  the  discoveries  of  Professor  Mitscherlich  at  Berlin,  who  ascertained 
that  the  composition  of  the  minerals  which  had  appeared  so  variable, 
was  governed  by  a  general  law,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
isomorphism  (from  laocy  isos,  equal,  and  fiop^fiy  morphe^  form.)  Ac- 
cording to  this  law,  the  ingredients  of  a  given  species  of  mineral  are 
not  absolutely  fixed  as  to  their  kind  and  quality ;  but  one  ingredient 
may  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  portion  of  some  analogous  ingredient. 
Thus,  in  augite,  the  lime  may  be  in  part  replaced  by  portions  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  or  of  manganese,  while  the  form  of  the  crystal,  and 
the  angle  of  its  cleavage  planes,  remain  the  same.  These  vicarious 
substitutions,  however,  of  particular  elements  cannot  exceed  certain 
defined  limits. 

Having  been  led  into  this  digression  on  the  recent  progress  of 
mineralogy,  I  may  here  observe  that  the  geological  student  must 
endeavour  as  soon  as  possible  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  characters 
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of  five  at  least  of  the  most  abandant  simple  minerals  of  which  rocks 
are  composed.  These  are^  felspar,  quartz,  mica,  hornblende,  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  This  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired  from  books, 
but  requires  personal  inspection,  and  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  It  is  well 
to  accustom  the  eje  to  know  the  appearance  of  rocks  under  the  lens. 
To  learn  to  distinguish  felspar  from  quartz  is  the  most  important 
step  to  be  first  aimed  at.  In  general  we  may  know  the  felspar 
because  it  can  be  scratched  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  whereas  the 
quartz,  from  its  extreme  hardness,  receives  no  impression.  But  when 
these  two  minerals  occur  in  a  granular  and  uncrjstallized  state,  the 
young  geologist  must  not  be  discouraged  if,  after  considerable  practice, 
he  often  fails  to  distinguish  them  bj  the  eje  alone.  If  the  felspar  is  in 
crystals,  it  is  easily  recognized  by  its  cleavage :  but  when  in  grains 
the  blow-pipe  must  be  used,  for  the  edges  of  the  grains  can  be 
rounded  in  the  fiame,  whereas  those  of  quartz  are  infusible.  If  the 
geologist  is  desirous  of  distinguishing  the  three  varieties  of  felspar 
above  enumerated,  or  hornblende  from  augite,  it  will  often  be  necessary 
to  use  the  reflecting  goniometer  as  a  test  of  the  angle  of  cleavage, 
and  shape  of  the  crystal.  The  use  of  this  instrument  will  not  be 
found  difficult 

The  external  characters  and  composition  of  the  felspars  are  ex- 
tremely different  from  those  of  augite  or  hornblende ;  so  that  the  vol- 
canic rocks  in  which  either  of  these  minerals  decidedly  predominates, 
are  easily  recognized.  But  there  are  mixtures  of  the  two  elements 
in  every  possible  proportion,  the  mass  being  sometimes  exclusively 
composed  of  felspar,  at  other  times  solely  of  augite,  or,  again,  of  both 
in  equal  quantities.  Occasionally,  the  two  extremes,  and  all  the 
intermediate  gradations,  may  be  detected  in  one  continuous  mass. 
Nevertheless  there  are  certain  varieties  or  compounds  which  prevail 
so  largely  in  nature,  and  preserve  so  much  uniformly  of  aspect  and 
composition,  that  it  is  useful  in  geology  to  regard  them  as  distinct 
rocks,  and  to  assign  names  to  them,  such  as  basalt,  greenstone, 
trachyte,  and  others,  already  mentioned. 

Basalt. — As  an  example  of  rocks  in  which  augite  greatly  prevails, 
basalt  may  first  be  mentioned.  Although  we  are  more  familiar  with 
this  term  than  with  that  of  any  other  kind  of  trap,  it  is  difficult  to 
define  it,  the  name  having  been  used  so  vaguely.  It  has  been  very 
generally  applied  to  any  trap  rock  of  a  black,  bluish,  or  leaden-grrey 
colour,  having  a  uniform  and  compact  texture.  Most  strictly,  it 
consists  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  augite,  felspar,  and  iron,  to  which 
a  mineral  of  an  olive  green  colour,  called  olivine,  is  often  superadded, 
in  distinct  grains  or  nodular  masses.  The  iron  is  usually  magnetic, 
and  is  often  accompanied  by  another  metal,  titanium.  Augite  is  the 
predominant  mineral,  the  felspar  being  in  much  smaller  proportions. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  fine-gained*  and  dark-coloured 
trap  rocks,  called  basalt,  contain  hornblende  in  the  place  of  augite ; 
but  this  will  be  deemed  of  small  importance  after  the  remarks  above 
made.  Other  minerals  are  occasionally  found  in  basalt ;  and  this  rock 
may  pass  insensibly  into  almost  every  variety  of  trap,  especially 
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into  greenstoDe,  clinkstone,  and  wack^  wHcli  will  be  presently  de- 
acribed. 

GreenUone,  or  DoUrite,  is  nBuallj  defined  a»  a  gruiular  rock,  the 
constituent  parts  of  which  are  hornblende  and  imperfectly  crystallized 
felapar ;  the  felspar  being  more  abundant  than  in  basalt ;  and  the 
grains  or  crystals  of  the  two  minerals  more  distinct  from  each  other. 
This  name  may  also  be  extended  to  those  rocks  in  which  angite  is 
substituted  for  hornblende  (the  dolorite  of  some  authors),  or  to  those 
in  which  albite  replaces  common  felspar,  forming  the  rock  sometimes 
called  Andesite. 

St/enitic  greenttont. — The  highly  crystalline  compoands  of  the 
same  two  minerals,  febpar  and  hornblende,  having  a  granitiform 
texture,  and  with  occasionally  some  quartz  accompanying,  may  be 
called  Syenitic  greenstone,  a  rock  which  frequently  passes  into 
ordinary  trap,  and  as  frequently  into  granite. 

Trachyte. — A  porphyritic  rock  of  a  whitish  or  greyish  colour, 
composed  principally  of  glassy  felspar,  with  crystals  of  the  same, 
generally  with  some  hornblende  and  some  titaniferous  iron.  In 
composition  it  is  extremely  difierent  from  basalt,  this  being  a  fels- 
pathic,  as  the  other  is  an  augitic,  rock.  It  has  a  peculiar  rough  feel, 
whence  the  name  rpaxuc,  traehus,  rough.  Some  varieties  of  trachyte 
contain  crystals  of  quartz. 

Porphyry  is  merely  a  certain  form  of  rock,  very  characteristic  of 
ng.  MT.  the   volcanic   formations.     When   dis- 

tinct crystals  of  one  or  more  minerals 
are  scattered  through  an  earthy  or 
compact  base,  the  rock  is  termed  n 
porphyry  (see  fig.  437-).  Thus  trachyte 
is  porphyritic ;  for  in  it,  as  in  many 
modern  lavas,  there  are  crystals  of  fel< 
spar  i  but  in  some  porphyries  the  crys- 
tals are  of  augite,  olivine,  or  other 
minerals.  If  the  base  be  greenstone, 
basalt,  or  pitchatone,  the  rock  may 
mit.crT«.i.^f'^^ri3;in.dukb«.  ^  denominated  greenstone-porphyry, 
orLanbiwdeimd  ftiipu-.  pitchstone-porphyry,  and  so  forth. 

Amygdaloid. — This  is  also  another  form  of  igneous  rock,  admitting 
of  every  variety  of  composition.  It  comprehends  any  rock  in  which 
round  or  almond-shaped  nodules  of  some  mineral,  such  as  agate, 
calcedony,  calcareous  spar,  or  zeolite,  are  scattered  through  a  base  of 
wack4,  basalt,  greenstone,  or  other  kind  of  trap.  It  derives  ite  name 
from  the  Greek  word  amygdala,  an  almond.  The  origin  of  this 
structure  cannot  be  doubted,  for  we  may  trace  the  process  of  its 
formation  in  modern  lavas.  Small  pores  or  cells  are  caused  by 
bubbles  of  ateam  and  gas  condned  in  the  melted  matter.  After  or 
during  consolidation,  these  empty  spaces  are  gradually  filled  up  by 
matter  separating  from  the  mass,  or  infiltered  by  water  permeating 
the  rock.  As  these  bubbles  have  been  sometimes  lengthened  by  the 
flow  of  the  lava  before  it  finally  cooled,  the  contents  of  such  cavities 
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have  the  form  of  almoada.  la  some  of  the  amjgdaloidal  traps  of 
Scotlaad,  where  the  nodules  have  decomposed,  the  empty  cells  are 
seen  to  hare  a  glaxed  or  vitreons  coating,  and  ia  this  respect  exactly 
resemble  scoriaceous  lavas,  or  the  slags  of  furnaces. 

The  annexed  figure  represents  a 
''  fragment  of  stone  taken  from  the 

upper  part  of  a  sheet  of  basaltic 
lava  in  Auvergne.  One  half  b 
scoriaceous,  the  pores  being  per- 
fectly empty ;  the  other  part  is 
amygdaloidal,  the  pores  or  cells 
being  mostly  filled  up  with  car- 
bonate of  lime,  forming  white  ker- 
nels. 

Scoria  and  Pumice  may  next 

be    mentioned    as    porous    rocks, 

produced  by  the  action  of  gases  on 

materials  melted  by  volcanic  heat. 

n      Seorim  are  usnally  of  a  reddish- 

j      brown  and  black  colour,  and  are 

da  Done.  Fnnu.  jj^g  cinders  and  slags  of  basaltic  or 

augitic  bvas.     Pumice  is  a  light,  spongy,  fibrous  subsUnce,  produced 

by  the  action  of  gases  on  trachytic  and  other  lavas ;  the  relation, 

however,  of  its  origin  to  the  composition  of  lava  ia  not  yet  well 

understood.    Von  Buch  says  that  it  never  occurs  where  only  Labra- 

dor-febpar  is  present. 

Lava. — This  term  baa  a  somewhat  vague  ngniflcation,  having 
been  applied  to  all  melted  matter  observed  to  flow  in  streams  from 
volcanic  vents.  When  this  matter  consolidates  in  the  open  air,  the 
upper  part  is  usually  scoriaceous,  and  the  mass  becomes  more  and 
more  stony  as  we  descend,  or  in  proportioD  as  it  has  consolidated 
more  slowly  and  under  greater  pressure.  At  the  bottom,  however, 
of  a  stream  of  lava,  a  small  portion  of  scoriaceous  rock  very  fre- 
quently occurs,  formed  by  the  first  thin  sheet  of  liquid  matter,  which 
oAen  precedes  the  main  current,  or  in  consequence  of  the  contact 
with  water  in  or  upon  the  damp  soil. 

The  more  compact  lavas  are  often  porphyritic,  but  even  the 
scoriaceous  part  sometimes  contains  imperfect  crystals,  which  have 
been  derived  from  some  older  rocks,  in  which  the  crystals  pre-existed, 
but  were  not  melted,  as  being  more  infusible  in  their  nature. 

Although  melted  matter  rising  in  a  crater,  and  even  that  which 
enters  rents  on  the  ude  of  a  crater,  is  called  lava,  yet  this  term 
belongs  more  properly  to  that  which  has  flowed  either  in  the  open 
air  or  on  the  bed  of  a  lake  or  sea.  If  the  same  fluid  has  not  reached 
the  surface,  but  has  been  merely  injected  into  fissures  below  ground, 
it  is  called  trap. 

There  is  every  variety  of  composition  in  lavas ;  some  are  trachytic, 
M.  in  the  Peak  of  Tenerifle ;  a  great  number  are  basaltic,  as  in  Ve- 
suvius and  Auvergne ;  others  are  Andesitic,  as  those  of  Chili ;  some 
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of  the  most  modem  in  Yesavius  consist  of  green  angite,  and  many  of 
those  of  Etna  of  augite  and  Labrador-felspar.* 

Trap  tuff,  voUanie  iuffi — Small  angular  fragments  of  the  soori» 
and  pumice,  above  mentioned,  and  the  dust  of  the  same,  produced  by 
volcanic  explosions,  form  the  tuffs  which  abound  in  all  regions  of 
active  volcanos,  where  showers  of  these  materials,  together  with 
small  pieces  of  other  rocks  ejected  from  the  crater,  fall  down  upon 
the  land  or  into  the  sea.  Here  thej  often  become  mingled  with 
shells,  and  are  stratified.  Such  tuffs  are  sometimes  bound  together 
bj  a  calcareous  cement,  and  form  a  stone  susceptible  of  a  beautiful 
polish.  But  even  when  little  or  no  lime  is  present,  there  is  a  great 
tendency  in  the  materials  of  ordinary  tuffs  to  cohere  together. 

Besides  the  peculiarity  of  their  composition,  some  tuffs,  or  voleanie 
grits,  as  they  have  been  termed,  differ  from  ordinary  sandstones  by 
the  angularity  of  their  grains.  When  the  fragments  are  coarse,  the 
rock  is  styled  a  volcanic  breccia.  Tufaceous  conglomerates  result 
from  the  intermixture  of  rolled  fragments  or  pebbles  of  volcanic  and 
other  rocks  with  tuff. 

According  to  Mr.  Scrope,  the  Italian  geologists  confine  the  term 
iuff'f  or  tufa,  to  felspathose  mixtures,  and  those  composed  principally 
of  pumice,  using  the  term  peperino  for  the  basaltic  tuffs.^  The 
peperinos  thus  distinguished  are  usually  brown,  and  the  tuffs  grey  or 
white. 

We  meet  occasionally  with  extremely  compact  beds  of  volcanic 
materials,  interstratified  with  fossiliferous  rocks.  These  may  some- 
times be  tuffs,  although  their  density  or  compactness  is  such  as  to 
cause  them  to  resemble  many  of  those  kinds  of  trap  which  are  found 
in  ordinary  dikes.  The  chocolate-coloured  mud,  which  was  poured 
for  weeks  out  of  the  crater  of  Graham's  Island,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
in  1831,  must,  when  unmixed  with  other  materials,  have  constituted 
a  stone  heavier  than  granite.  Each  cubic  inch  of  the  impalpable 
powder  which  has  fallen  for  days  through  the  atmosphere,  during 
some  modern  eruptions,  has  been  found  to  weigh,  without  being 
compressed,  as  much  as  ordinary  trap  rocks,  and  to  be  often  identical 
with  these  in  mineral  composition. 

The  fusibility  of  the  igneous  rocks  generally  exceeds  that  of  other 
rocks,  for  there  is  much  alkaline  matter  and  lime  in  their  composition, 
which  serves  as  a  flux  to  the  large  quantity  of  silica,  which  would  be 
otherwise  so  refractory  an  ingredient. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  this  silica, 
quartz  is  usually  wanting  in  the  volcanic  rocks,  or  is  present  only  as 
an  occasional  mineral,  like  mica.  The  elements  of  mica,  as  of  quartz, 
occur  in  lava  and  trap;  but  the  circumstances  under  which  these 
rocks  are  formed  are  evidently  unfavourable  to  the  development 
of  mica  and  quartz,  minerals  so  characteristic  of  the  hypogene  for- 
mations. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  trap  and  lava 

*  G.  Boae,  Ann.  del  Mines,  torn.  vuL  p.  S2.    f  Oeol- Trans,  vol  il  p.  211,  2d  series. 
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which  have  been  regarded  by  different  observers  as  sufficiently 
abundant  to  deserve  distinct  names,  especially  as  each  investigator  is 
too  apt  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  local  varieties  which  happen 
to  prevail  in  districts  best  known  to  him.  It  will  be  useful,  however, 
to  subjoin  here,  in  the  form  of  a  glossary,  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
names  and  synonyms  most  commonly  in  use,  with  brief  explanations, 
to  whfch  I  have  added  a  table  of  the  analysis  of  the  simple  minerals 
most  abundant  in  the  volcanic  and  hypogene  rocks. 


Explanation  of  the  names^  tynonyma,  and  mineral  eomposidon  of  ike 

more  abundant  volcanic  rocks. 

AMPmBOLiTB.    See  Hornblende  rock,  amphibole  being  Hauy's  name  for  bom- 

blende^ 
AMTODALom.    A  particular  form  of  volcanic  rock ;  eee  p.  372. 
AuoiTB  SOCK.    A  kind  of  basalt  or  greenstone,  composed  wholly  or  principally  of 

granular  angite.    {LeonhanPe  MiMerabrekK,  2d  edition,  p.  85.) 
AuoiTic-PORPHTRT.    Crystals  of  Labrador-felspar  and  of  angite,  in  a  green  or  dark 

grey  base.    (JRoee^  Ann.  dee  Mmee,  tom.  8.  p.  22.  1835. 

BiSALT.  Chiefly  angite — an  intimate  mixture  of  angite  and  felspar  with  magnetic 
iron,  olivine,  &c.  See  p.  371.  The  yellowish  green  mineral  called  olivine, 
can  easily  be  distinguished  from  yellowish  felspar  by  its  infnsibility,  and 
having  no  cleavage.    The  edges  turn  brown  in  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe. 

Basaiutb.  Name  given  by  Alex.  Brongniart  to  a  rock,  having  a  base  of 
basalt,  with  more  or  less  distinct  crystals  of  augite  disseminated  through  it. 

Clatstonb  and  Clatstqnb-pobphtbt.  An  earthy  and  compact  stone,  usually  of 
a  purplish  colour,  like  an  indurated  clay ;  passes  into  homstone ;  generally 
contains  scattered  crystals  of  felspar  and  sometimes  of  quartz. 

CuxKSTOMB.  Syn.  Fhondite,  fissile  Petrosilex ;  a  greenish  or  greyish  rock,  having 
a  tendency  to  divide  into  slabs  and  columns ;  hard,  with  clean  fracture, 
ringing  under  the  hammer ;  principally  composed  of  compact  felspar,  and, 
according  to  Gmelin,  of  felspar  and  mesotype.  {Leonhard,  Mineralreidt^ 
p.  102.)  A  rock  much  resembling  clinkstone,  and  called  by  some  Petrosilex. 
contains  a  considerable  percentage  of  quarts  and  felspar.  As  both  trachyte 
and  basalt  pass  into  clinkstone^  the  rock  so  called  must  be  very  various  in 
composition. 

0>]iPACT  Felspab,  which  has  also  been  called  Petrosilex;  the  rock  so  called 
includes  the  homstone  of  some  mineralogists,  is  allied  to  clinkstone,  but  is 
harder,  more  compact,  and  translucent  It  is  a  varying  rock,  of  which  the 
chemical  composition  is  not  well  defined,  and  is  perhaps  the  same  as  that 
of  day.  {MacCuttoch'e  Ckueificatum  of  Bocks,  p.  481.)  Dr.  MacCulloch 
says,  that  it  contains  both  potash  and  soda. 

CoBNSAN.  A  variety  of  daystone  allied  to  homstone.  A  fine  homogeneous  paste, 
supposed  to  consist  of  an  aggregate  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  hornblende,  with 
occasionally  epidote,  and  perhaps  chlorite ;  it  passes  into  compact  felspar 
and  homstone.    (2>e  la  Beche^  GeoL  Ttohm.  second  series,  voL  2.  p.  3.) 

DiALLAOB  rock.    SytL  Euphotidc,  Gabbro,  and  some  OphiolitesL    Compounded 

of  felspar  and  diallage,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  serpentine,  or  mica, 

or  quartz.    (^MacCvMoeh,  Und.  p.  848.) 
DiORiTB.    A  kind  of  greenstone,  which  see.    Components,  felspar  and  hornblende 

in  grains.    According  to  JRose,  Aim,  dee  Minee,  torn.  8.  p.  4.,  dwrite  consists 

of  albite  and  hornblende, 
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DiORiTiG-FOBPHTBT.  A  poiphjiritic  greenstone,  composed  of  orystals  of  albile  and 
hornblende,  in  a  greenish  or  blackish  base.    (AMe,  iftidL  p.  10.) 

DoLERiTX.  Formerly  defined  as  a  synonym  of  greenstone,  which  see.  Bat,  ac- 
cording to  Rose  (ibid.  p.  32.),  its  composition  is  black  angite  and  Labrador- 
felspar  ;  according  to  Leonhard  {MtnenUreich,  &c.  p.  77.),  aogite,  Labrador- 
ftispar,  and  magnetic  iron. 

J>OMiT&  An  earthy  condition  of  6ticAyle^  found  in  the  Fay  de  Dome,  in 
Auvergne. 

EuPHOTiDB.  A  roixtare  of  grains  of  Labrador-felspar  and  diallage.  (-Rose,  iiitL 
p.  19.)  According  to  some,  this  rock  is  defined  to  be  a  mixtore  of 
augite  or  hornblende,  and  Sanssarite,  a  mineral  allied  to  jade.  (AUam's 
Mineralogy,  p.  158.)    See  Diallage  rock. 

FxjJBPAB-FOBPHTHT.  Syn.  Homstone-porphyry ;  a  base  of  felspar,  with  crystals 
of  fielspar,  and  crystals  and  grains  of  quartz.    See  also  Homstone. 

G4BBR0,  see  Diallage  rock. 

Gbebnstokx.  Syn.  Dolerite  and  diorite  ;  components,  hornblende  and  felspar,  or 
augite  and  felspar  in  grains.    See  above,  p.  372. 

Grbtstoms.  (Graustein  of  Werner.)  Lead  grey  and  greenish  rock,  composed  of 
felspar  and  augite,  the  felspar  being  more  than  seTenty-five  per  cent.  (Screpe, 
Jotam.  of  Sci,  No.  42.  p.  221.)  Greystone  lavas  are  intermediate  in  compo- 
sition between  basaltic  and  trachytic  lavas. 

HosMBLXNDB  BoGK.  A  groenstoue,  composed  principally  of  granular  hornblende, 
or  aagite.    (Leonhard^  Minendreich,  &c,  p.  85.) 

HoBKSTONB,  HoRNSTONE-POBPHTBT.  A  kind  of  felspar  porphyry  (Leonhard^  Ondy, 
with  a  base  of  homstone,  a  mineral  approaching  near  to  flint,  differing  from 
compact  felspar  in  being  infusible. 

Htpebsthenb  Rock,  a  mixture  of  grains  of  Labrador-felspar  and  hypersthene 
(i2oae,  Ann,  dea  Mines,  tom.  8.  p.  13.),  having  the  structure  of  syenite  or 
granite ;  abundant  among  the  traps  of  Skye.  In  a  geological  view,  it  has 
been  called  a  greenstone,  in  which  hypersthene  takes  the  place  of  horn- 
blende. 

Melaphtbb.  a  variety  of  black  porphyry,  the  base  being  black  augite  with  crystals 
of  felspar ;  from  /imKos,  melnu,  black. 

Obsidian.    Vitreous  lava  like  melted  glass,  nearly  allied  to  pitchstone. 

Ophioutb,  sometimes  same  as  Diallage  rock  (Lwnhard,  p.  77.)  ;  sometimes  a  kind 
of  serpentine. 

Ophite.  A  green  porphyritic  rock,  composed  chiefly  of  hornblende,  with  crystals 
of  that  mineral  in  a  base  of  the  same,  mixed  with  some  felspar.  It  passes 
Into  serpentine  by  a  mixture  of  talc    (Burafs  d^Aubuueonj  touL  ii.  p.  63.) 

PBABLSTOinB.  A  volcanic  rock,  having  the  lustre  of  mother  of  pearl ;  usually 
having  a  nodular  structure ;  intimately  related  to  obsidian,  but  less  glassy. 

Pepebino.    a  form  of  volcanic  tufi^,  composed  of  basaltic  scorisB.    See  p.  374. 

pETBOBiLEX.    See  Clinkstone  and  Compact  Felspar. 

Pbokolitb.     Syn,  of  Clinkstone,  wbidi  see. 

PiTOHSTOMX.  Vitreous  lava,  less  glassy  than  obsidian;  a  blackish  green  rock 
resembling  glass,  having  a  resinous  lustre  and  appearance  of  pitch  $  compo- 
sition various,  usually  felspar  and  augite ;  passes  into  basalt ;  occurs  in  veins, 
and  in  Arran  forms  a  dike  thirty  feet  wide,  cutting  through  sandstone ;  forms 
the  outer  walls  of  some  basaltic  dikesi 

PoBPHTBT.  Any  rock  in  which  detached  crystals  of  felspar,  or  of  one  or  more 
minerals,  are  diflused  through  a  base.     iSee  p.  372. 

PozzoLUf  A.    A  kind  of  tnfl^    See  n.  36. 
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PuiocB.    A  light,  spongy,  fibrous  form  of  trachyte.     See  p.  373. 
pTBOXEHic-PO&PHTfiT,  Same  as  augitic-porphyrj,  pyroxene  being  Haiiy's  name  for 
angite. 

SooBLB.  Syn,  Tolcanic  cinders  ;  reddish  brown  or  -  bhick  poroos  form  of  lara. 
See  p.  373. 

SEBPSMTinifi.  A  gnreenish  rock,  in  which  there  is  much  magnesia;  usually 
contains  diallage,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  simple  mineral  called  ser- 
pentine. Occurs  sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  dikes,  altering  the  contiguous 
strata  ;  is  indifferently  a  member  of  the  trappean  or  hypogene  series. 

Stenitic-obbekstomb  ;  composition,  ciystals  or  grains  of  felspar  and  hornblende. 
See  p.  372. 

Tefhbine,  synonomous  with  lava.    Name  proposed  by  Alex.  Brongniart. 
ToADSTONB.    A  local  name  in  Derbyshire  for  a  kind  of  wacke,  which  see. 
Tbachtte.    Chiefly  composed  of  glassy  felspar,  with  crystals  of  glassy  felspar. 

See  p.  372. 
Tbap  tuff.     See  p.  874. 
Tbabs.    a  kind  of  tuff  or  mud  poured  out  by  lake-craters  during  eruptions  ; 

common  in  the  Eifel,  in  Germany. 

TCFACEOUB  OONOLOMEBATB,      See  p.  374. 

Tuff.    Syn.  Trap-tuff,  volcanic  tu£     See  p.  374. 

V1TBBOU8  LAVA.    See  Pitchstone  and  Obsidian. 
VoLGASio  TUFF.     See  p.  374. 

Wack£    a  soft  and  earthy  variety  of  trap,  having  an  argillaceous  aspect    It 

resembles  indurated  clay,  and  when  scratched,  exhibits  a  shining  streak. 
Whikstonb.    a  Scotch  provincial  term  for  greenstone  and  other  hard  trap  rocks. 

ANALYSIS  OF  MINERALS  MOST  ABUNDANT   IN  THE  VOLCANIC  AND 

HYPOGBNB  ROCKS. 


ActinoUte  (Bergnun)  - 
Albite(Rote)       .       .       . 
-         (meftn  of  4  analfMS)  - 
Auglte(Roie)      .       .       . 
.  (mean  of  4  a&aljrMt)  - 

Carbonate  of  LSme(Biot)  . 
Cbiastolite  (  Landgrabe)  - 
Chlorite  (Vaoqueun)  - 

(mean  of  3  analyses) 

Diallage  (Klaproth)    - 

(mean  of  8  analyses) 

Bpidote  ( Vauquelin)  - 
Felspar,  common  (  Vauq.)  - 
•^—  (Rose)      ... 
i— —  (mean  of  7  analyses) 
Garnet  (Klaproth) 

( Phillips) - 

Hornblende  (Klap.)    - 


(Bonsdorff.) 


Hypersthene  (Klaproth)     - 
Labrador-felspar  (KUp.)    - 
Leucite(Klap.)  .       .       .       • 
Mesotype  (Gehlen)      .       .       . 
Mica  (Klaproth)-       .       .       . 
—-(Vauquelin)         .       .       . 

(mean  of  3  analyses)    - 

OliTlne(KUproth)      • 
Schorl  or  Tourmaline  (Gmelin) 
—^  (mean  of  6  analyses)  • 
Serpentine  ( Hisinger) 
— — •  (mean  oP5  analyses)  • 
Steatite  (Vauquelin)   .       .       . 
—  (mean  of  3  anal,  by  Klap.) 
Talc  (Klaproth)  -       -       -       - 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

VOLCimC  BOCKS — COM/tMKMil 


•  prcject — toniMima  Inve  lliiin  TscaU  bjr  di 
— BnncbM  laA  mia  of  trap  —  Dikn  more  ajtlaliiim  in  the  centre — Faragn 
Ihignteot*  of  rock  imbedded — Stnta  ahcnd  at  or  ne«r  the  contact — ObliierUka 
ci  organic  noDum — CoDTtanon  of  chalk  into  marUe — and  of  coal  into  coke — 
Ineqnalirf  in  the  modifying  influence  of  dikei — Trap  interpaeed  between  itrata — 
Colnnmar  and  ^obolai  KmcCnre — lUlatioii  of  In^peaa  rocki  to  the  prodact*  of 
MtiTe  vtdcanoa  —  Sai>-manne  lara  and  ejected  matter  correapondi  general]  j  to 
ai>ci<mt  tr»p — Stractore  and  [diTiical  featurei  of  Falma  and  lome  other  extinct 

Hatinq  in  the  Inst  chapter  apoken  of  the  compoeition  and  mineral 
characters  of  volcanic  rocks,  I  shall  next  describe  the  manner  and 
position  in  which  they  occur  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  their  external 
forms.  Now  the  leading  varieties,  such  as  basalt,  greenstone,  trachyte, 
porphyry,  and  the  rest,  Are  found  sometimes  in  dikes  penebating 
stratified  and  unslratified  formations^  sometimes  in  shapeless  masses 
protruding  through  or  overlying  them,  or  in  horizontal  sheets  inter- 
calated  between  strata. 

Voleanie  diktt. — Fissures  have  already  been  spoken  of  as  occurring 
in  all  kinds  of  rocks,  some  a  few  feet,  others  many  yards  in  width, 
and  often  filled  up  with  earth  or  angular  pieces  of  stone,  or  with  sand 
and  pebbles.  Instead  of  such  materials,  suppose  a  quantity  of  melted 
stone  to  be  driven  or  injected  into  an  open  rent,  and  there  consoli- 
dated, we  have  then  a  tabular  mass  resecubling  a  wall,  and  called  a 
trap  dike.  It  u  not  uncommon 
^'  ^^-  to    find    such    dikes   passing 

through  strata  of  soft  mate- 
rials,  such  as  tuff  or  shale, 
which,  being  more  perishable 
than    the     trap,     are     often 
washed    away    by    the     sea, 
>   rivera,  or  rain,  in  which  case 
.    the  dike  stands   prominently 
I  out  in  the  face  of  precipices, 
;  or  on  the  level  surface  of  a 
country.       (See  the  annexed 

DIk*  In  iBlud  tillai^ur  lbs  Brum  HMd,  AgUre.*) 

•*•«'"■  In   the  islands  of    Arran, 

Skye,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  where  saodstone,  conglomerate, 
and  other  hard  rocks  are  traversed  by  dikes  of  trap,  the  converse  of 
the  above  phenomenon  is  seen.  The  dike  having  decomposed  more 
rapidly  than  the  containing  rock,  has  once  more  left  open  the  on- 
■  I  bare  been  faronred  with  tki*  dnwing  hj  Captain  B.  EalL 
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ginat  fissure,  often  for  a  distance  of  many  yards  inland  from  the  sea- 
coast,   as  represented  in  the  annexed  view  (fig.  440.).     In   these 
instances,  the  greenstone  of  the  dike  is 
^'■**'-  uBuallf  more  tough  and  tiard  than  the 

sandstone ;  but  chemical  action,  and 
chieflj  the  oxidation  of  the  iron,  has 
given  rise  to  the  more  rapid  decay. 

There  is  yet  another  case,  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  Arron  and  other  parts  of 
Scotland,  where  the  Stmta  in  contact 
with  the  dike,  and  for  a  certain  diatance 
from  it,  have  been  hardened,  so  as  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  weather  more 
than  the  dike  itself,  or  the  surrounding 
rocks.  When  this  happens,  two  parallel 
walls  of  indnrated  strata  are  seen  pro- 
it  br  dKompoMi  tfuding  above  the  general  level  of  the 
""*  '"—"■■'-  country,  and  following  the  course  of  the 
dike. 

As  fissures  sometimes  send  off  branches,  or  divide  into  two  or 
more  flssurea  of  equal  size,  so  also  we  find  trap  dikes  bifurcating  and 
ramifying,  and  sometimes  they  are  so  tortuous  as  to  be  called  veins^ 
though  this  is  more  common  in  granite  than  in  trap.  The  accompany- 
ing sketch  (fig.  441.)  by  Dr.  MacCulloch  represents  part  of  a  sea- 
cliff  in  Argyleshire,  where  an  overlying 
mass  of  trap,  &,  sends  out  some  veins 
which  terminate  downwards.  Another 
trap  vein,  a  a,  cuts  through  both  the 
limestone,  e,  and  the  trap,  b. 

In  fig.  442.,  a  ground  plan  is  given  of 
a  ramifying  dike  of  greenstone,  which  I 
observed  cutting  through  sandstone  on 
the  beach  near  Elildonan  Castle,  in 
Arran.  The  larger  branch  varies  from 
£  to  7  feet  in  width,  which  will  afford  a  scale  of  measurement  for  the 
whole. 


Trap  leliu  In  AInliumarchui. 


Groaod  pUn  attneattoot  dlk*  tjflTflnlDg 


Tn  the  Hebrides  and  other  countries,  the  same  masses  of  trap 
which  occupy  the  surface  of  the  country  far  and  wide,  concealing  the 
subjacent  stratified  rocks,  are  seen  also  in  the  sea  cliffs,  prolonged 
downwards  in  veins  or  dikes,  which  probably  unite  with  other  masses 
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of  igneous  rock  at  a  greater  depth.  The  largest  of  the  dikes  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  diagram,  and  which  are  seen  in  part  of  the 
coast  of  Skje,  is  no  less  tlian  100  feet  in  width. 


Trap  dltUtDf  tad  RmHiic  ta 


InSkje.    (MkCoUocIi.) 


Every  varietj  of  trap-rock  is  sometimes  found  in  these  dikes,  as 
basalt,  g^reenstone,  felspar-porphyry,  and  more  rarely  trachyte.  The 
amygdaloidal  traps  also  occur,  and  even  tuff  and  breccia,  for  the 
materials  of  these  last  may  be  washed  down  into  open  fissures  at  tho 
bottom  of  the  sea,  or  during  eruptions  on  the  land  may  be  showered 
Into  them  from  the  air. 

Some  dikes  of  trap  may  be  followed  for  leagues  uninterruptedly  in 
nearly  a  straight  direction,  as  in  the  north  of  England,  showing  that 
the  fissures  which  they  fill  must  have  been  of  extraordinary  length. 

Dihet  more  erystalline  in  the  centre. — Id  many  cases  trap  at  the 
edges  or  sides  of  a  dike  is  leas  crystalline  or  more  earthy  than  in  the 
centre,  in  consequence  of  the  melted  matter  having  cooled  more 
rapidly  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  sides  of  the  fissure; 
whereas,  in  the  centre,  the  matter  of  the  dike  being  kept  long  in  a 
fluid  or  soft  state,  the  crystals  are  slowly  formed.  In  the  ancient 
part  of  Vesuvius,  called  Somma,  a  thin  band  of  half-vitreous  lava  is 
found  at  the  edge  of  some  dikes.  At  the  junction-«f  greenstone 
dikes  with  limestone,  a  aahlband,  or  selvage,  of  serpentine  is  occa- 
sionally observed. 

On  the  left  shore  of  the  fiord  of  Chrislianie,  in  Norway,  I  ex- 
amined, in.  company  with  Professor  Keilbau,  a  remarkable  dike  of 
syenitic  greenstone,  which  is  traced  through  Silurian  strata^  until  at 
length,  in  the  promontory  of  Nssodden,  it  enters  mica-schist. 
Fig.  444.  represents  a  ground  plan,  where  the  dike  appears  8  paces  in 
^    ___  width.      In    the    middio   it   is 

highly  crystalline  and  graniti- 
form,  of  a  purplish  colour,  and 
containing  a  few  crystals  of  mica, 
and  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
whitish  mics-scbist,  between 
which  and  the  syenitic  rock  there 
is  usually  on  each  side  a  distinct 
black  band,  18  inches  wide,  of 
dark  greenstone.  When  first 
seen,  these  bands  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  accompanying 
dikes  i  yet  they  are,  in  fact,  only 
the  different  form  which  the  sye- 
niljc  materials  hare  assumed  where  near  to  or  in  contact  with  the 
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mica-Bchiat.  At  one  point,  a,  one  of  the  sahlbands  terminates  for  a 
apace ;  but  near  this  there  is  a  large  detached  block,  b,  having  a 
gneias-like  structure,  consisting  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  themidatof  the  dike.  Round  this  a  smaller  encircling  zone 
iaseen,  of  darkbaaalt,  or  fine-grained  greenstone,  nearly  correaponding 
to  the  larger  ones  which  border  the  dike,  but  only  I  inch  wide. 

It  seems,  therefore,  evident  that  the  fragment,  b,  haa  acted  on  the 
matter  of  the  dike,  probably  by  causing  it  to  cool  more  rapidly,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  walls  of  the  fiasure  have  acted  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  facts,  also,  illustrate  the  facility  with  which  a  granitiform  syenite 
may  pass  into  ordinary  rocks  of  the  volcanic  family. 

The  fact  above  alluded  to,  of  a   foreign   fragment,  such  as  b, 
fig.  444.,  included  in  the  midst 
^fi-**^-  of  the  trap,  as  if  torn  off  from 

some  subjacent  rock  or  the  walla 
of  a  fissure,  is  by  no  means  un- 
common.     A    fine   example    is 
seen  in  another  dike  of  green- 
stone,   10    feet    wide,     in     the 
northern  suburbs  of  Christiania, 
in  Norway,   of  which    the   an- 
nexed figure  is  a  ground  plan. 
The  dike  pasaes  through  shale, 
OrHDitsoa  *'*J^^''Q|i^J'^JJ  Df  fdriii.   Sor'  known  by  its  fossils  to  belong  to 
the  Silurian  series.     In  the  black 
base  of  greenstone  are  angular  and  roundish  pieces  of  gneiss,  some 
while,  others^of  a  light  flesh-colour,  some  without  lamination,  like 
granite,   others   with   lamine,   which,   by   their   various  and  often 
opposite  directions,  show  that  they  have  been  scattered  at  random 
through  the  matrix.     These  imbedded  pieces  of  gneiss  measure  from 
1  to  abont  8  inches  in  diameter. 

Roeki  aitered  by  volcanic  dikes. — After  these  remarks  on  the  form 
and  composition  of  dikes  themselves,  I  shall  describe  the  alterations 
which  they  sometimes  produce  in  the  rocks  in  contact  with  them. 
The  changes  are  usually  such  as  the  intense  beat  of  melted  matter  and 
the  entangled  gases  might  be  expected  to  cause. 

l^at-Newydd. — A  striking  example,  near  Plas-Newydd,  in 
Anglesea,  has  been  described  by  Professor  Henslow.*  The  dike  ia 
134  feet  wide,  and  consists  of  a  rock  which  is  a  compound  of  felspar 
and  augite  (dolerite  of  some  authors).  Strata  of  shale  and  argilla- 
ceous limestone,  through  which  it  cuts  perpendicularly,  are  altered  to 
B  distance  of  30,  or  even,  in  some  places,  to  35  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  dike.  The  shale,  as  it  approaches  the  trap,  becomes  gradually 
more  compact,  and  is  moat  indurated  where  nearest  the  junction. 
Here  it  loses  part  of  its  schistose  structure,  but  the  separation  into 
parallel  layers  is  slill  discernible.  In  several  places  the  shale  is  con- 
verted into  hard  poroellonous  jasper.  In  the  most  hardened  port  of 
the  mass  the  fossil  shells,  principally  Produeti,  are  nearly  obliterated ; 
*  CamlKidge  ^aiuactioiu,  voL  L  p.  40S. 
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of  the  coal  measures  has  been  indurated,  and  has  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  flint  J  slate*  ;  and  in  another  place  the  slate  daj  of  the  lias 
has  been  changed  into  flintj  slate,  which  still  retains  numerous  im- 
presuons  of  ammonites-f 

It  might  haye  been  anticipated  that  beds  of  coal  would,  from  their 
combustible  nature,  be  affected  in  an  extraordinary  degree  bj  the 
contact  of  melted  rock.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  greenstone  dikes  of 
Antrim,  on  passing  through  a  bed  of  coal,  reduces  it  to  a  cinder  for 
the  space  of  9  feet  on  each  side.} 

At  Ckickfield  Fell,  in  the  north  of  England,  a  similar  change  is 
observed.  Specimens  taken  at  the  distance  of  about  30  yards  from 
the  trap  are  not  distinguishable  from  ordinary  pit  coal ;  those  nearer 
the  dike  are  like  cinders,  and  have  all  the  character  of  coke ;  while 
those  dose  to  it  are  converted  into  a  substance  resembling  soot.§ 

As  examples  might  be  multiplied  without  end,  I  shall  merely  select 
one  or  two  others,  and  then  conclude.  The  rock  of  Stirling  Castle 
is  a  calcareous  sandstone,  fractured  and  forcibly  displaced  by  a  mass 
of  greenstone  which  has  evidently  invaded  the  strata  in  a  melted 
state.  The  sandstone  has  been  indurated,  and  has  assumed  a  texture 
approaching  to  homstone  near  the  junction.  In  Arthur's  Seat  and 
Siedisbury  Craig,  near  Edinburgh,  a  sandstone  which  comes  in  con- 
tact with  greenstone  is  converted  into  a  jaspideous  rock.|| 

The  secondary  sandstones  in  Skye  are  converted  into  solid  quartz 
in  several  places,  where  they  come  in  contact  with  veins  or  masses 
of  trap  ;  and  a  bed  of  quartz,  says  Dr.  MacCuUoch,  found  near  a 
mass  o£  trap,  among  the  coal  strata  of  Fife,  was  in  all  probability  a 
stratum  of  ordinary  sandstone,  having  been  subsequently  indurated 
and  turned  into  quartzite  by  the  action  of  heat.^ 

But  although  strata  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dikes  are  thus  altered 
in  a  variety  of  cases,  shale  being  turned  into  flinty  slate  or  jasper, 
limestone  into  crystalline  marble,  sandstone  into  quartz,  coal  into 
coke,  and  the  fossil  remains  of  all  such  strata  wholly  or  in  part  obli- 
terated, it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  the  same  rocks, 
even  in  the  same  districts^  absolutely  unchanged  in  the  proximity  of 
volcanic  dikes. 

This  great  inequality  in  the  effects  of  the  igneous  rocks  may  often 
arise  from  an  original  difference  in  their  temperature,  and  in  that  of 
the  entangled  gases,  such  as  is  ascertained  to  prevail  in  different 
lavas,  or  in  the  same  lava  near  its  source  and  at  a  distance  from  it. 
The  power  also  of  the  invaded  rocks  to  conduct  heat  may  vary, 
according  to  their  composition,  structure,  and  the  fractures  which 
they  may  have  experienced,  and  perhaps,  also,  according  to  the  quan- 
^^y  of  water  (so  capable  of  being  heated)  which  they  contain.     It 

ist  happen  in  some  cases  that  the  component  materials  are  mixed 

jkol.Tran&,  1 8t  series,  YoL  ill.  p.  205.  §  Sedgwick,  CamK  Thins,  vol.  iL  p.  37. 
[bid.  p.  SIS. ;  and  PUyfair,  niast.  of  i|  Blust  of  Hatt  Theoiy,  §258.  and 
kTheoiT,  8. 953.  261.    Dr.  MacCuUoch,  GeoL  Tnuoa.,  Ist 

'^oL  Trans.,  Ist  series,  vol  ill  p.    series,  voLii  p.  305. 

^  SytL  of  GeoL  voLl  p. 206. 
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HxviMQ  in  the  last  chapter  spoken  of  the  composition  and  mineral 
characters  of  volcanic  rocks,  I  shall  next  describe  the  manoer  and 
poation  in  which  ihej  occur  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  their  extenutl 
forms.  Now  the  leading  vorietJes,  such  as  basalt,  greenstone,  trachyte, 
porphyry,  and  the  rest,  are  found  sometimes  in  dikes  penetrating 
Stratified  and  unstratified  formations,  sometimes  in  shapdess  masses 
protruding  through  or  overlying  them,  or  in  horizontal  sheets  inter- 
calated between  strata. 

Volcanic  dtkei. — Fissures  have  already  been  spoken  of  as  occnrring 
in  all  kinds  of  rocks,  some  a  few  feet,  others  many  yards  in  width, 
and  often  filled  up  with  earth  or  angular  pieces  of  stone,  or  with  sand 
and  pebbles.  Instead  of  such  materials,  suppose  a  quantity  of  melted 
atone  to  be  driven  or  injected  into  ao  open  rent,  and  there  consoli- 
dated, we  have  then  a  tabular  mass  resembling  a  wall,  and  called  a 
trap  dike.  It  is  not  uncommon 
n(.  4»-  to    find    such    dikes  passing 

through  strata  of  soft  mate- 
rials,   such  as  tuff  or   shale, 
which,  being  more  perishable 
than    tbe     trap,     are     often 
washed    away    by    the     sea, 
1    rivers,  or  rain,  in  which  case 
the  dike   stands   prominently 
t  out  in  the  face  of  precipices, 
f  or  on   the  level  surface  of  a 
country.      (See  the  annexed 
DIka In laUod (iltart™ i» &■««■  »*^         figure.  ) 

*"*"'•■  In  the  islands   of    Arran, 

Skye,  and  other  ports  of  Scotland,  where  sandstone,  conglomerate, 
and  other  hard  rocks  are  traversed  by  dikes  of  trap,  the  converse  of 
the  above  phenomenon  is  seen.  The  dike  having  decomposed  more 
rapidly  than  the  contuning  rock,  has  once  more  left  open  the  ori- 
*  I  bare  been  bTonied  wtlh  this  drawing  by  Captain  B.  Hall. 
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ginal  fissure,  often  for  a  distance  of  msnj  jarda  inland  from  the  sea- 
coast,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  view  (fig.  440.).    In  these 
instances,  the  greenstone  of  the  dike  is 
nr  4«.  usually  more  tough  and  hard  than  the 

sandstone ;  but  chemical  action,  and 
chiefljr  the  oxidation  of  the  iron,  has 
given  rise  to  the  more  rapid  decay. 

There  is  jet  another  case,  hy  no  means 
uncommon  in  Airan  and  other  parts  of 
Scotland,  where  the  strata  in  contact 
with  the  dike,  and  for  a  G«tain  distance 
from  it,  have  heen  hardened,  so  as  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  weather  more 
than  the  dike  itself,  or  the  suiToanding 
rocks.  When  this  happens,  two  parallel 
walls  of  indnrated  strata  are  seen  pro- 

„ ,_^  „„„,  t_  .,,„„po,gd  truding  above  the  general  level  of  the 

'*'"''"'-  country,  and  following  the  course  of  the 
dike. 

As  fissures  sometimes  send  off  branches,  or  divide  into  two  or 
more  fissures  of  equal  siie,  so  also  we  find  trap  dikes  bifurcating  and 
ramifying,  and  somedmes  they  are  so  tortnous  as  to  he  called  veins, 
though  this  is  more  common  in  granite  than  in  trap.  The  accompany- 
ing sketch  (fig.  441.)  by  Dr.  MacCuUoch  represents  part  of  a  sea* 
cliff  in  Argyleshire,  where  an  overlying 
mass  of  trap,  b,  sends  out  some  veins 
which  terminate  downwards.  Another 
trap  vein,  a  a,  cuts  through  both  the 
limestone,  c,  and  the  trap,  6. 

In  flg.  442.,  a  ground  plan  is  given  of 
a  ramifying  dike  of  greenstone,  which  I 
observed  cutting  through  sandstone  on 
the  beach  near  Kildonan  Castle,  in 
Arran.  The  larger  branch  varies  from 
fi  to  7  feet  in  width,  which  will  afford  a  scale  of  measurement  for  the 
whole. 


1^'.} 
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In  the  Hebrides  and  other  countries,  the  same  masses  of  trap 
which  occupy  the  surface  of  the  country  far  and  wide,  concealing  the 
subjacent  stratified  rocks,  are  seen  also  in  the  sea  cliffs,  prolonged 
downwards  in  vtins  or  dikes,  which  probably  unite  with  other  mosses 
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IVsp  dikM — (ometiraei  project — KnnedniM  lane  IIiiiim  TBcanl  bf  decompootiui 
— Bnnchee  and  Teini  of  trap — Dikea  more  ci7«alliiM  to  the  centra — Fonign 
fngmentB  of  rock  imbedded — SiratK  alteradtt  or  near  the  contact — OblheraUon 
d  orgtnii:  raowiu — CoDTenion  of  chalk  into  nurble  —  ud  of  owl  into  o^— • 
Ineqaalilj  in  ibc  modifying  influeace  of  dikes — Tr^>  inlerpoaed  between  Nnta — 
Colmmuu-  uid  ^obalar  Rmctiira  —  RelatioD  of  trappean  rockj  to  the  prodoctiof 
active  Tolcuos  —  Snb-nunne  Utk  and  ejected  matter  comtponda  general!;  to 
ancient  trap — Scmctare  and  phjiical  featurea  of  Palms  and  lome  other  extinct 
volcoooe. 

Havino  in  the  last  chapter  spoken  of  the  compoaition  and  mineral 
ch&raclers  of  volcanic  rocka,  I  shall  next  describe  the  manner  and 
position  in  which  the;  occur  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  their  external 
forms.  Now  the  leading  varieties,  such  as  basalt,  greenatonn,  trachTte, 
porphTTj,  and  the  rest,  are  found  sometimes  in  dikes  penetrating 
stratified  and  unatratified  formations,  sometimes  in  sha^ess  masses 
protruding  through  or  overijing  them,  or  in  horizontal  sheets  inter- 
calated between  strata. 

Volcanie  dike*. — Fissures  have  already  been  spoken  of  as  occurring 
in  all  kinds  of  rocks,  some  a  few  feet,  others  manj  jards  in  width, 
and  often  filled  up  with  earth  or  angular  pieces  of  stone,  or  with  saod 
and  pebbles.  Instead  of  such  materials,  suppose  a  quantity  of  melted 
stone  to  be  driven  or  injected  into  an  open  rent,  and  there  consoli- 
dated, we  have  then  a  tabular  mass  resembling  a  wall,  and  called  a 
trap  dike.  It  is  not  uncommon 
^'<3S-  to    find    such    dikes  passing 

through  strata  of  soft  mate- 
rials,   such  as  tuflT  or   shale, 
which,  being  more  perishable 
than    the     trap,     are     often 
washed    away    by    the    sea, 
I  rivers,  or  rain,  in  which  case 
the  dike  stands  prominently 
:  out  in  the  face  of  precipices, 
f  or  on  the  level  surface  of  a 
country.       (See  the  annexed 
i>ibiiiib>ui>d>iitoT,inri)i.B««ii>>d.        figure.*) 

^^'^'^  In  the  islands  of   Arran, 

Skye,  and  other  porta  of  Scotland,  where  sandstone,  conglomerate, 
and  other  hard  rocks  are  traversed  by  dikes  of  trap,  the  converse  of 
the  above  phenomenon  is  seen.  The  dike  having  decomposed  more 
rapidly  than  the  containing  rock,  has  once  more  left  open  the  on- 
*  I  hare  been  fitvonred  with  this  drawing  by  Captain  B.  Hall, 
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ginal  Gunre,  often  for  &  distance  of  many  yards  ioland  from  the  sea- 
coast,   as  represented  in  the  annexed  view  (fig.  440.).     In  these 
instancea,  the  greenstone  of  the  dike  is 
^■■**''  nsually  more  tough  and  hard  than  the 

sandstone ;     bat    chemical    action,    and 
chiefly  the  oxidation  of  the  iron,   has 
given  rise  to  the  more  rapid  decay- 
There  is  yet  another  case,  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  Arran  and  other  parts  of 
Scotland,   where  the    strnta   in    contact 
with  the  dike,  and  for  a  oertaiD  distance 
from  it,  hare  been  hardened,  so  as  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  weather  more 
than  the  dike  itself,  or  the  surrounding 
rocks.     When  this  happens,  two  parallel 
walla  of  indnrated  strata  are  seen  pro- 
riuaitt  len  iMuii  br  decoinpoMd  '""^ing  above  the  general  level  of  the 
™    sinuuird,  skye.  (MkCui-  country,  and  following  the  coarse  of  the 

As  fissares  sometimes  send  off  branches,  or  divide  into  two  or 
more  fissures  of  equal  sice,  so  also  we  find  trap  dikes  bifurcating  and 
ramifying,  and  sometimes  they  are  so  lortaoua  as  to  be  called  veins, 
though  this  is  more  common  io  granite  than  in  trap.  The  accompany 
ing  sketch  (ftg.  441.)  by  Dr.  MacCnlloch  represents  part  of  a  sea- 
cUfTin  Argyleshire,  where  an  overlying 
mass  of  trap,  &,  sends  out  some  veins 
which  terminate  downwards.  Another 
trap  vein,  a  a,  cuts  through  both  the 
limestone,  e,  and  the  trap,  b. 

In  fig.  442.,  a  ground  plan  is  given  of 

a  ramifying  dike  of  greenstone,  which  I 

observed  cutting  through  sandstone   on 

'  the    beach    near    Kildonan    Castle,    in 

T«p«l«l-A.ri»»arch«.  ^^^^      ^j,^   j^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  f^^ 

5  to  7  feet  in  width,  which  will  afford  a  scale  of  measurement  for  the 
whole. 
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In  the  Hebrides  and  other  countries,  the  some  masses  of  trap 
which  occupy  the  surface  of  the  country  far  and  wide,  concealing  the 
subjacent  stratified  rocks,  are  seen  also  in  the  sea  cliffs,  prolonged 
downwards  in  veina  or  dikes,  which  probably  anite  with  other  masses 
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Hatinc)  in  the  Lkst  chapter  spoken  of  the  compoeition  and  mineral 
charactera  of  volcanic  rocko,  I  shall  next  describe  the  manner  and 
position  in  which  they  occur  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  their  external 
forma.  Now  the  leading  varieties,  such  as  basalt,  greenstonn,  trachyte^ 
porphyry,  and  the  rest,  are  found  sometimes  in  dikes  penetrating 
stratified  and  unstratified  formations,  sometimes  in  aha^eaa  masaea 
protruding  through  or  overlying  them,  or  in  luirizontal  sheets  inter- 
calated between  strata. 

Volcanic  dtkcM. — Fiaanres  have  already  been  spoken  of  aa  occurring 
in  all  kinds  of  rocks,  some  a  few  feet,  others  many  yards  in  width, 
and  oflen  filled  up  with  earth  or  angular  pieces  of  stone,  or  with  sand 
and  pebbles.  Instead  of  auch  materials,  suppose  a  quantity  of  melted 
stone  to  be  driven  or  injected  into  an  open  rent,  and  there  consoli- 
dated, we  have  then  a  tabular  maaa  resembling  a.  wall,  and  called  a 
trap  dike.  It  la  not  uncommon 
^^-  *^'  to    find    such    dikes  passing 

through  strata  of  soft  mate- 
rials,   such  as  tuff  or  shalc^ 
which,  being  more  perishable 
than    the     trap,     are     often 
washed    anay    by    the     sea, 
1   rivers,  or  rain,  in  which  case 
the  dike   stands  prominently 
t  out  in  the  face  of  precipices, 
•   or  on   the  level  surface  of  a 
country.       (See  the  annexed 
figure.*) 

In  the  islands   of    Arran, 


*"  )ISJ>™ 


Skye,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  where  sandstone,  conglomerate, 
and  other  bard  rocks  are  traversed  by  dikes  of  trap,  the  converse  of 
the  above  phenomenon  is  seen.  The  dike  having  decomposed  more 
rapidly  than  the  containing  rock,  has  once  more  left  open  the  ori- 
*  I  hare  been  fsvonied  with  this  drawing  by  Captain  B.  Hall, 
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ginal  fissure,  often  for  a  distance  of  many  yards  inland  firom  the  sea- 

coaet,   OS  represented  in  the  annexed  view  (fig.  440.).     In  these 

instances,  the  greenstone  of  the  dike  is 

^**^-  nanallj  more  tough  and  hard  tlian  the 

sandstone ;     but    chemical    action,    and 

chiefly  the  oxidation  of  the  iron,   has 

given  rise  to  the  more  rapid  decay. 

There  is  yet  another  case,  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  Arran  and  other  parts  of 
Scotland,  where  the  stmta  in  contact 
with  the  dike,  and  for  a  certain  distance 
from  it,  have  been  hardened,  so  as  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  weather  more 
than  the  dike  itself,  or  the  surrounding 
rocks.  When  this  happens,  two  parallel 
walls  of  indurated  strata  are  seen  pro- 
Fiuun*  left  Tuut  br  dncsiBpoMd  t^iding  ftbovB  the  general  level  of  the 
tna    BtntbmM,  stfc.  (M«Cui-  country,  and  following  the  conrse  of  the 

As  fissures  sometimes  send  off  branches,  or  divide  into  two  or 
more  fissures  of  equal  size,  so  also  we  find  trap  dikes  bifurcating  and 
ramifying,  and  sometimes  they  are  so  tortuous  as  to  be  called  veins, 
though  this  is  more  common  in  granite  than  in  trap.  The  accompany 
ing  sketch  (fig.  441.)  by  Dr.  MacCulloch  represents  part  of  a  sea- 
cUff  in  Argylesbire,  where  an  overlying 
mass  of  trap,  b,  sends  out  some  veins 
which  terminate  downwards.  Another 
trap  vein,  a  a,  cuts  through  both  the 
limestone,  e,  and  the  trap,  b. 

In  fig.  442.,  R  ground  plan  is  given  of 
a  ramifying  dike  of  greenstone,  which  I 
observed  cutting  throngh  sandstone  on 
the  beach  near  Kildonan  Castle,  in 
Arran.  The  larger  branch  varies  from 
5  to  7  feet  in  width,  which  will  afford  a  scale  of  measurement  for  the 
whole. 


fa       I  "«■  **'• 


In  the  Hebrides  and  other  countries,  the  same  masses  of  trap 
which  occupy  the  surface  of  the  country  far  and  wide,  concealing  the 
subjacent  stratified  rocks,  are  seen  also  in  the  sea  cliffs,  prolonged 
downwards  io  veins  or  dikes,  which  probably  unite  with  other  masses 
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already  explained,  porous  rocks,  into  the  cells  of  which  mineral 
matter,  such  as  silez,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  other  ingredients,  have 
been  subsequently  introduced  (see  p.  373.) ;  sometimes^  perhaps^  by 
secretion  during  the  cooling  and  consolidation  of  layas. 

In  the  Little  Cumbray,  one  of  the  Western  Islands,  near  Arran, 
the  amygdaloid  sometimes  contains  elongated  cavities  filled  with 
brown  spar ;  and  when  the  nodules  have  been  washed  out,  the  in- 
terior of  the  cavities  is  glazed  with  the  vitreous  yarnish  so  character- 
istic of  the  pores  of  slaggy  lavas.  Even  in  some  parts  of  this  rock 
which  are  excluded  from  air  and  water,  the  cells  are  empty,  and 
seem  to  have  always  remained  in  this  state,  and  are  therefore  undis- 
tinguishable  from  some  modem  lavas.* 

Dr.  MacCulloch,  after  examining  with  great  attention  these  and 
the  other  igneous  rocks  of  Scotland,  observe^  ^that  it  is  a  mere 
dispute  about  terms,  to  refuse  to  the  ancient  eruptions  of  trap  the 
name  of  submarine  volcanos ;  for  they  are  such  in  every  essential 
point,  although  they  no  longer  eject  fire  and  smoke."  f  The  same 
author  also  considers  it  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  same  country  may  have  been  poured  out  in  the  open 

air4 

Although  the  principal  component  minerals  of  subaerial  lavas  are 
the  same  as  those  of  intrusive  trap,  and  both  the  columnar  and 
globular  structure  are  common  to  both,  there  are,  nevertheless,  some 
volcanic  rocks  which  never  occur  as  lava,  such  as  greenstone,  clink- 
stone, the  more  crystalline  porphyries,  and  all  those  traps  in  which 
quartz  and  mica  frequently  appear  as  constituent  parts.  In  short, 
the  intrusive  trap  rooks,  forming  the  intermediate  step  between  lava 
and  the  plutonic  rocks,  depart  in  their  characters  from  lava  in  pro- 
portion as  they  approximate  to  granite. 

These  views  respecting  the  relations  of  the  volcanic  and  trap 
rocks  will  be  better  understood  when  the  reader  has  studied,  in  the 
33d  chapter,  what  is  said  of  the  plutonic  formations. 

FORM,    STRUCTURE,   AND  ORIGIN  OF  VOLCANIC  MOUNTAINS. 

The  origin  of  volcanic  cones  with  crater- shaped  summits  has  been 
alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter  (p.  368.),  and  more  fully  explained  in 
the  "  Principles  of  Geology "  (chaps,  xxiv.  to  xxvii.),  where  Ve- 
suvius, Etna,  Santorin,  and  Barren  Island  were  described.  The 
more  ancient  portions  of  those  mountains  or  islands,  formed  long 
before  the  times  of  history,  exhibit  the  same  external  features  and 
internal  structure  which  belong  to  moat  of  the  extinct  volcanos  of 
still  higher  antiquity. 

The  island  of  Palma,  for  example,  one  of  the  Canaries,  ofiTers  an 
excellent  illustration  of  what,  in  common  with  many  others,  I  regard 
as  the  ruins  of  a  large  dome-shaped  mass  formed  by  a  series  of 
eruptions  proceeding  from  a  crater  at  the  summit,  this  crater  having 

•  MacCulloch,  West.  IsL,  vol  iL  p.        +  Syat.  of  GeoL,  vol.  il  p.  114. 
487.  i  IWd. 
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OF  VOLCAMIC  MOUNTAINS. 


Hip  of  tha  Caldera  of  FiIbb  uKI  (hn  great  riTliH.  ci 


been  dnce  replnced  by  a  larger  cavitj,  the  origin  of  which  has  afforded 
geologiBts  an  ample  field  for  discussion  and  speculation. 

Von  Buch,  in  his  excellent  account  of  the  Canaries,  has  given  us  n 
graphic  picture  of  this  island,  which  consists  cliieQj  of  a  single 
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mountain  (tig,  455.).  This  mountain  has  the  general  form  of  a  great 
truncated  cone,  with  a  huge  and  deep  carity  in  the  middle,  about  six 
miles  in  diameter,  called  bj  the  inhabitants  **  the  Caldera,"  or  caul- 
dron. The  range  of  precipices  surrounding  the  Caldera  are  no  less 
than  4000  feet  in  their  average  height ;  at  one  point,  where  they  are 
highest,  thej  are  7730  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  external 
flanks  of  the  cone  incline  gently  in  every  direction  towards  the  base 
of  the  island,  and  are  in  part  cultivated  ;  but  the  walb  and  bottom 
of  the  Caldera  present  on  all  sides  rugged  and  uncultivated  rocks, 
almost  completely  devoid  of  vegetation.  So  steep  are  these  walls, 
that  there  is  no  part  by  which  they  can  be  descended,  and  the  only 
entrance  is  by  a  great  ravine,  or  Barranco,  as  it  is  called  (see  bb\ 
map,  ^g.  456.),  which  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  interior  of  the 
great  cavity,  and  by  its  jagged,  broken,  and  precipitous  sides,  ex- 
hibits to  the  geologist  a  transverse  section  of  the  rocks  of  which  the 
whole  mountain  is  composed.  By  this  means,  we  learn  that  the  cone 
is  mode  up  of  a  great  number  of  sloping  beds,  which  dip  outwards  in 
every  direction  from  the  centre  of  the  void  space,  or  from  the  hollow 
axis  of  the  cone.  The  beds  consist  chiefly  of  sheets  of  basalt, 
alternating  with  conglomerates ;  the  materials  of  the  latter  being  in 
part  rounded,  as  if  rolled  by  water  in  motion.  The  inclination  of  all 
the  beds  corresponds  to  that  of  the  external  slope  of  the  island,  being 
greatest  towards  the  Caldera,  and  least  steep  when  they  are  nearest 
the  sea.  There  are  a  great  number  of  tortuous  veins,  and  many 
dikes  of  lava  or  trap,  chiefly  basaltic,  and  most  of  them  vertical, 
which  cut  through  the  sloping  beds  laid  open  to  view  in  the  great 
gorge  or  Barranco.  These  dikes  and  veins  are  more  and  more 
abundant  as  we  approach  the  Caldera,  being  therefore  most  numerous 
where  the  slope  of  the  beds  is  greatest. 

Assuming  the  cone  to  be  a  pile  of  volcanic  materials  ejected  by 
a  long  succession  of  eruptions  (a  point  on  which  all  geologists  are 
agreed),  we  have  to  account  for  the  Caldera  and  the  great  Barranco. 
I  conceive  that  the  cone  itself  may  be  explained,  in  accordance  with 
what  we  know  of  the  ordinary  growth  of  volcanos  *,  by  supposing 
roost  of  the  eruptions  to  have  taken  place  from  one  or  more  central 
vents,  at  or  near  the  summit  of  the  cone,  before  it  was  truncated. 
From  this  culminating  point,  sheets  of  lava  flowed  down  one  after 
the  other,  and  showers  of  ashes  or  ejected  stones.  The  volcano  may, 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth,  have  been  in  g^at  part  submerged, 
like  Stromboli,  in  the  sea ;  and,  therefore,  some  of  the  fragments  of 
rock  cast  out  of  its  crater  may  not  only  have  been  rolled  by  torrents 
sweeping  down  the  mountain's  side,  but  have  also  been  rounded  by 
tlie  waves  of  the  sea,  as  we  see  happen  on  the  beach  near  Catania,  on 
which  the  modem  lavas  of  Etna  are  broken  up.  The  increased 
number  of  dikes,  as  we  approach  the  axis  of  the  cone,  agrees  well 
with  the  hypothesis  of  the  eruptions  having  been  most  frequent 
towards  the  centre. 

Tiiere  are  three  known  causes  or  modes  of  operation,  which  may 

♦  Soe  Principles,  chaps,  xxiv — xxvii 
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have  conduced  towards  the  vast  size  of  the  Caldera.  First,  the 
sammit  of  a  conical  mountain  may  have  fallen  in,  as  happened  in  the 
case  of  Capacurcn,  one  of  the  Andes,  according  to  tradition,  in  the 
jear  1462,  and  of  many  other  volcanic  mountains.*  Sections  seem 
wanting,  to  supply  us  with  all  the  data  required  for  judging  fairly  of 
the  tenability  of  this  hypothesis.  It  appears,  however,  from  Captain 
Vidal's  survey  (see  ^g,  456.),  that  a  hill  of  considerable  height  rises 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  Caldera,  the  structure  of  which,  if  it  be 
any  where  laid  open,  might  doubtless  throw  much  light  on  this 
subject.  Secondly,  an  original  crater  may  have  been  enlarged  by  a 
vast  gaseous  explosion,  never  followed  by  any  subsequent  eruption. 
A  serious  objection  to  this  theory  arises  from  our  not  finding  that  the 
exterior  of  the  cone  supports  a  mass  of  ruins,  such  as  ought  to  cover 
it,  had  so  enormous  a  volume  of  matter,  partly  made  up  of  the  solid 
contents  of  the  dikes,  been  blown  out  into  the  air.  In  that  case,  an 
extensive  bed  of  angular  fragments  of  stone,  and  of  fine  dust,  might 
be  looked  for,  enveloping  the  entire  exterior  of  the  mountain  up  to 
the  very  rim  of  the  Caldera,  and  ought  nowhere  to  be  intersected  by 
a  dike.  The  absence  of  such  a  formation  has  induced  Von  Buch  to 
suppose  that  the  missing  portion  of  the  cone  was  engulphed.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  in  existing  volcanos,  large 
craters,  two  or  three  miles  in  diameter,  are  sometimes  formed  by 
explosions,  or  by  the  discharge  of  great  volumes  of  steam. 

There  is  yet  another  cause  to  which  the  extraordinary  dimensions 
of  the  Caldera  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  owing;  namely,  aqueous 
denudation.  Yon  Buch  has  observed,  that  the  existence  of  a  single 
deep  ravine,  like  the  Great  Barranco,  is  a  phenomenon  common  to 
many  extinct  volcanos,  as  well  as  to  some  active  ones.  Now,  it  will 
be  seen  by  Captain  VidaFs  map  (fig.  456.  p.  391.),  that  the  sea-cliif  at 
Point  Juan  Graje,  780  feet  high,  now  constituting  the  coast  at  the 
entrance  of  the  great  ravine,  is  continuous  with  an  inland  cliff  which 
bounds  the  same  ravine  on  its  north-western  side.  No  one  will  dis- 
pute that  the  precipice,  at  the  base  of  which  the  waves  are  now  beat* 
ing,  owes  its  origin  to  the  undermining  power  of  the  sea.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  to  attribute  the  extension  of  the  same  cliff  to  the  former 
action  of  the  waves,  exerted  at  a  time  when  the  relative  level  of  the 
island  and  the  ocean  were  different  from  what  they  are  now.  But 
if  the  waves  and  tides  had  power  to  remove  the  rocks  once  filling  a 
great  gorge  which  is  7  miles  long,  and,  in  its  upper  part,  2000  feet 
deep,  can  we  doubt  that  the  same  power  may  have  cleared  out  much 
of  the  solid  mass  now  missing  in  the  Great  Caldera  ? 

The  theory  advanced  to  account  for  the  configuration  of  Palma, 
commonly  called  the  '*  elevation  crater  theory,"  is  this.  All  the 
alternating  masses  of  basalt  and  conglomerate,  intersected  in  the 
Barranco,  or  abruptly  cut  off  in  the  escarpment  or  walls  of  the  Caldera, 
were  at  first  disposed  in  horizontal  masses  on  the  level  fioor  of  the 
ocean,  and  traversed,  when  in  that  position,  by  all  the  basaltic 
dikes  which  now  cut  through  them.     At  length  Uiey  were  suddenly 

*  See  Principles,  chaps,  xxvi,  and  xxx.;  8th  ed.  p.  397-475. 
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uplifted  bj  the  explosive  force  of  elastic  Tapours,  which  raised  the 
mass  bodily,  so  as  to  tilt  the  beds  on  all  sides  awaj  from  the  centre 
of  elevation,  causing  at  the  same  time  an  opening  at  the  culminating 
point.  Besides  many  other  objections  which  may  be  urged  against 
this  hypothesis,  it  leaves  unexplained  the  unbroken  continuity  of 
the  rim  of  the  Caldera,  which  is  uninterrupted  in  all  places  save  one*, 
namely,  that  where  the  great  gorge  or  Barranco  occurs. 

As  a  more  natural  way  of  explaining  the  phenomenon,  the  following 
series  of  events  may  be  imagined.  The  principal  vent,  from  which 
a  large  part  of  the  materials  of  the  cone  were  poured  or  thrown  out, 
was  left  empty  after  the  last  escape  of  vapour,  when  the  volcano 
became  extinct  We  learn  from  Mr.  Dana*s  valuable  work  on  the 
geology  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  published  in  1849, 
that  two  of  the  principal  volcanos  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Mounts 
Loa  and  Kea  in  Owyhee,  are  huge  flattened  volcanic  cones,  16,000 
feet  high  (see  Bg.  457.),  each  equalling  two  and  a  half  Etnas  in  their 
dimensions. 

Fig.  457. 


a 


Mount  Loa,  in  the  Sandwich  If  lands.    (Dana.) 

a.  Crater  at  tise  •ummtt.  b.  The  lateral  crater  of  Kilauea. 

The  dotted  linet  indicate  a  supposed  colamn  of  solid  rock  caused  by  the  lava  consolidating 

after  eruptions. 

From  the  summits  of  these  lofty  though  featureless  hills,  and  from 
vents  not  far  below  their  summits,  successive  streams  of  lava,  often 
2  miles  or  more  in  width,  and  sometimes  26  miles  long,  have  flowed. 
They  have  been  poured  out  one  after  the  other,  some  of  them  in 
recent  times,  in  every  direction  from  the  apex  of  the  cone,  down 
slopes  varying  on  an  average  from  4  degrees  to  8  degrees ;  but  at 
some  places  considerably  steeper.f  Sometimes  deep  rents  open  on 
the  sides  of  these  cones,  which  are  filled  by  streams  of  lava  passing 
over  them,  the  liquid  matter  in  such  cases  probably  uniting  in  the 
fissure  with  other  lava  melted  in  subterranean  reservoirs  below,  and 
thus  explaining  the  origin  of  one  great  class  of  lateral  dikes,  on  Etna, 
Palma,  and  other  cones. 

If  the  flattened  domes,  such  as  those  here  alluded  to  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  instead  of  being  inland,  and  above  water,  were  situated 
in  mid- ocean,  like  the  Island  of  St.  Paul,  and  for  the  most  part  sub- 
merged (see  figs.  458,  459,  460.),  and  if  a  gradual  uph^val  of  such 
a  dome  should  then  take  place,  the  denuding  power  of  the  sea  could 
scarcely  fail  to  play  an  important  part  in  modifying  the  form  of  the 
volcanic  mountain  as  it  rose.  The  crater  will  almost  invariably  have 
one  side  much  lower  than  all  the  others,  namely,  that  side  towards 
which  the  prevailing  winds  never  blow,  and  to  which,  therefore,  showers 
of  dust  and  scoriae  are  rarely  carried  during  eruptions.  There  will  also 
be  one  point  on  this  windward  or  lowest  side  more  depressed  than  all 
the  rest,  by  which  the  sea  may  enter  as  often  as  the  tide  rises,  or  as  often 

*  See  Principles  of  GeoL  ch.  xxiy.  t  See  Lyell  on  Craters  of  Denudation, 
(8th  ed.  p.  355.).  Quart.  Geol  Joum.  vol  vi.  p.  232. 
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as  the  wind  blows  from  that  quarter.  For  the  same  reason  that  the  sea 
continues  to  keep  open  a  aingle  entrance  into  the  lagoon  of  an  atoll 
or  annular  coral  reef,  it  will  not  allow  this  passage  into  the  crater  to 
be  stopped  up,  but  scour  it  out,  at  low  tide,  or  as  often  as  the  wind 
changes.  The  channel,  therefore,  will  alwaj's  be  deepened  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  island  rises  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  at  the  rate 
perhaps  of  a  few  feet  or  yards  in  a  century. 

The  island  of  St.  Paul  may  perhaps  be  motjonless ;  but  if,  like  many 
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side  Tiew  of  the  IsUod  of  St.  Paul  (N.E.  ilde).    Klne-pln  rocks  two  ndles  ditUnt. 

(Captala  Blackwood.) 

Other  parts  of  the  earth's  crust,  it  should  begin  to  undergo  a  gradual  up- 
heaval, or  if,  as  has  happened  to  the  shores  of  the  Baj  of  Baise,  its  level 
should  oscillate,  with  a  tendency  upon  the  whole  to  increased  elevation, 
tlie  same  power  which  has  cut  awaj  part  of  the  cone,  and  caused  the 
cliffs  now  seen  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  island,  would  have  power 
to  undermine  the  walls  of  the  crater,  and  enlarge  its  diameter,  keep- 
ing open  the  channel,  by  which  it  enters  into  it.  This  ravine  might 
be  excavated  to  the  depth  of  180  feet  (the  present  depth  of  the 
crater),  and  its  length  might  be  extended  to  many  miles  according  to 
the  size  of  the  submerged  part  of  the  cone.  The  crater  is  only  a  mile  in 
diameter,  and  the  surrounding  cliflTs,  where  loftiest,  only  800  feet  high, 
80  that  the  size  of  this  cone  and  crater  is  insignificant  when  compared 
to  those  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  I  have  merely  selected  it 
because  it  affords  an  example  of  a  class  of  insular  volcanos,  into  the 
craters  of  which  the  sea  now  enters  by  a  single  passage.  The  crater 
of  Vesuvius  in  1822  was  2000  feet  deep ;  and  if  it  were  a  half  sub- 
merged cone,  like  St.  Paul,  the  excavating  power  of  the  ocean  might  in 
conjunction  with  gaseous  explosions  and  co-operating  with  a  gradual . 
upheaving  force,  give  rise  to  a  caldera  on  as  grand  a  scale  as  that 
exhibited  by  Falma. 

If,  after  the  geographical  changes  above  supposed,  the  volcanic 
fires  long  dormant  should  recover  their  energy,  they  might,  as  in  the 
case  of  Teneriffe,  Vesuvius,  Santorin,  and  Barren  Island,  discharge 
from  the  old  central  vent,  long  sealed  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  caldera, 
new  floods  of  lava  and  clouds  of  elastic  vapours.  Should  this 
happen,  a  new  cone  will  be  built  up  in  the  n^iddle  of  the  cavity  or 
circular  bay,  formed,  partly  by  explosion,  partly  perhaps  by  engulph- 
ment,  and  partly  by  aqueous  denudation.  In  the  island  of  Falma 
this  last  phase  of  volcanic  activity  has  never  occurred ;  but  the  sub- 
terranean heat  is  still  in  full  operation  beneath  the  Canary  Islands, 
BO  that  we  know  not  what  future  changes  it  may  be  destined  to  un- 
dergo. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  AGES  OF  THE  YOLCANIC  BOCKS. 

Tests  of  relative  age  of  Tolcanlc  rocks — Test  bj  snperpoflition  and  intrusion — Dike 
of  Quarrington  Hill,  Durham — Test  bj  alteration  of  rocks  in  contact — Test  by 
organic  remains — Test  of  age  by  min^nl  character — Test  bj  included  fragments 
— ^Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Post-Pliocene  period — Basalt  of  Bay  of  Trezza  in  Sicily  •— 
Post-Pliocene  volcanic  rocks  near  Naples — Dikes  of  Somma — Igneous  fotmadona 
of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period— Val  di  Noto  in  Sicily. 

Haying  referred  the  sedimentary  strata  to  a  long  succession  of  geo- 
logical periods,  we  have  next  to  consider  how  far  the  volcanic  form- 
ations can  be  classed  in  a  similar  chronological  order.  The  tests  of 
relative  age  in  this  class  of  rocks  are  four  :  —  1st,  superposition  and 
intrusion,  with  or  without  alteration  of  the  rocks  in  contact;  2d, 
organic  remains ;  3d,  mineral  character  ;  4th,  included  fragments  of 
older  rocks. 

Tests  by  superposition^  Sfc, — If  a  volcanic  rock  rest  upon  an 
aqueous  deposit,  the  former  must  be  the  newest  of  the  two,  but  the 
like  rule  does  not  hold  good  where  the  aqueous  formation  rests  upon 
the  volcanic,  for  melted  matter,  rising  from  below,  may  penetrate  a 
sedimentary  mass  without  reaching  the  surface,  or  may  be  forced  in 
conformably  between  two  strata,  as  6  at  d  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig. 
461.),  after  which  it  may  cool  down  and  consolidate.     Superposition, 

Fit .  461. 


therefore,  is  not  of  the  same  value  as  a  test  of  age  in  the  unstratified 
volcanic  rocks  as  in  fossiliferous  formations.  We  can  only  rely  im- 
plicitly on  this  test  where  the  volcanic  rocks  are  contemporaneous, 
not  where  they  are  intrusive.  Now  they  are  said  to  be  contempo- 
raneous if  produced  by  volcanic  action,  which  was  going  on  simul- 
taneously with  the  deposition  of  the  strata  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated. Thus  in  the  section  at  d  (fig.  461.),  we  may  perhaps  ascertain 
that  the  trap  b  flowed  over  the  fossiliferous  bed  c,  and  that,  after 
its  consolidation,  a  was  deposited  upon  it,  a  and  c  both  belonging  to 
the  same  geological  period.  But  if  the  stratum  a  be  altered  by  b  at 
the  point  of  contact,  we  must  then  conclude  the  trap  to  have  been 
intrusive,  or  if,  in  pursuing  b  for  some  distance,  we  find  at  length 
that  it  cuts  through  the  stratum  a,  and  then  overlies  it  as  at  e. 

We  may,  however,  be  easily  deceived  in  supposing  a  volcanic  rock 
to  be  intrusive,  when  in  reality  it  is  contemporaneous ;  for  a  sheet  of 
lava,  as  it  spreads  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  cannot  rest  every  where 
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Fig.  463. 


upon  the  same  stratum,  either  because  these  have  been  denuded,  or 
because,  if  newlj  thrown  down,  they  thin  out  in  certain  places,  thus 
allowing  the  lava  to  cross  their  edges.  Besides,  the  heavy  igneous 
fluid  will  often,  as  it  moves  along,  cut  a  channel  into  beds  of  soft 

mud  and  sand.     Suppose  the  submarine 
lava  F  to  have  come  in  contact  in  this 
manner  with  the  strata  a,  &,  c,  and  that 
after  its  consolidation,  the  strata  dy  e,  are 
thrown  down  in  a  nearly  horizontal  po- 
sition,  yet  so  as  to  lie  unconformably  to 
F,  the  appearance  of  subsequent  intru- 
sion will  here  be  complete,  although  the 
trap  is  in  fact  contemporaneous.     We  must  not,  therefore,  hastily 
infer  that  the  rock  F  is  intrusive,  unless  we  find  the  strata  £?  or  0  to 
have  been  altered  at  their  junction,  as  if  by  heat. 

When  trap  dikes  were  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  they 
were  shown  to  be  more  modern  than  all  the  strata  which  they  tra- 
verse. A  basaltic  dike  at  Quarrington  Hill,  near  Durham,  passes 
through  coal-measures,  the  strata  of  which  are  inclined,  and  shifted 
so  that  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  dike  are  24  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  corresponding  beds  on  the  south  side  (see  section,  fig*  463.). 

Fig.  463. 
Magnetiam  Limatame. 


Section  at  Qunnington  Hill,  east  of  Durham.    (Sedgwick.) 

a.  M«gnesian  LlmettoDe  (Permian).  6.  Lower  Mew  Red  Sandstone. 

e.  Coalitrata. 

But  the  horizontal  beds  of  overlying  Red  Sandstone  and  Magnesian 
Limestone  are  not  cut  through  by  the  dike.  Now  here  the  coal- 
measures  were  not  only  deposited,  but  had  subsequently  been  dis- 
turbed, fissured,  and  shifted,  before  the  fluid  trap  now  forming  the 
dike  was  introduced  into  a  rent.  It  is  also  clear  that  some  of  the 
upper  edges  of  the  coal  strata,  together  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
dike,  had  been  subsequently  removed  by  denudation  before  the  lower 
New  Red  Sandstone  and  Magnesian  Limestone  were  superimposed. 
Even  in  this  case,  however,  although  the  date  of  the  volcanic  erup- 
tion is  brought  within  narrow  limits,  it  cannot  be  defined  with  pre- 
cision ;  it  may  have  happened  either  at  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous 
period,  or  early  in  that  of  the  Lower  New  Red  Sandstone,  or  between 
these  two  periods,  when  the  state  of  the  animate  creation  and  the 
physical  geography  of  Europe  were  gradually  changing  from  the  type 
of  the  Carboniferous  era  to  that  of  the  Permian. 
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The  test  of  age  bj  superposition  is  strictly  applicable  to  all  stra- 
tified volcanic  tuffs,  according  to  the  rules  already  explained  in  the 
case  of  other  sedimentary  deposits.     (See  p.  96.) 

Test  of  age  hy  organic  remains. — We  have  seen  how,  in  the 
vicinity  of  active  volcanos,  scorise,  pumice,  fine  sand,  and  fragments 
of  rock  are  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  then  showered  down  upon  the 
land,  or  into  neighbouring  lakes  or  seas.  In  the  tufis  so  formed 
shells,  corals,  or  any  other  durable  organic  bodies  which  may  happen 
to  be  strewed  over  the  bottom  of  a  lake  or  sea  will  be  imbedded,  and 
thus  continue  as  permanent  memorials  of  the  geological  period  when 
the  volcanic  eruption  occurred.  Tufaceous  strata  thus  formed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Stromboli,  and  other  volcanos  now 
active  in  islands  or  near  the  sea,  may  give  information  of  the  relative 
age  of  these  tuffs  at  some  remote  future  period  when  the  fires  of  these 
mountains  are  extinguished.  By  such  evidence  we  can  distinctly  es- 
tablish the  coincidence  in  age  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  the  different 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  fossiliferous  strata  already  con- 
sidered. 

The  tuffs  now  alluded  to  are  not  exclusively  marine,  but  include, 
in  some  places,  freshwater  shells ;  in  others,  the  bones  of  terrestrial 
quadrupeds.  The  diversity  of  organic  remains  in  formations  of  this 
nature  is  perfectly  intelligible,  if  we  reflect  on  the  wide  dispersion  of 
ejected  matter  during  late  eruptions,  such  as  that  of  the  volcano  of 
Coseguina,  in  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  January  19.  1835.  Hot 
cinders  and  fine  scorias  were  then  cast  up  to  a  vast  height,  and 
covered  the  ground  as  they  fell  to  the  depth  of  more  than  10  feet, 
and  for  a  distance  of  8  leagues  from  the  crater  in  a  southerly 
direction.  Birds,  cattle,  and  wild  animals  were  scorched  to  death  in 
great  numbers,  and  buried  in  these  dshes.  Some  volcanic  dust  fell 
at  Chiapa,  upwards  of  1200  miles  to  windward  of  the  volcano,  a 
striking  proof  of  a  counter  current  in  the  upper  region  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  some  on  Jamaica,  about  700  miles  distant  to  the  north- 
east. In  the  sea,  also,  at  the  distance  of  1100  miles  from  the  point 
of  eruption,  Captain  Eden  of  the  Conway  sailed  40  miles  through 
floating  pumice,  among  which  were  some  pieces  of  considerable  size.* 

Test  of  age  by  mineral  composition. — As  sediment  of  homo- 
geneous composition,  when  discharged  from  the  mouth  of  a  large 
river,  is  often  deposited  simultaneously  over  a  wide  space,  so  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  lava,  flowing  from  a  crater  during  one  eruption,  may 
spread  over  an  extensive  area;  as  in  Iceland  in  1783,  when  the 
melted  matter,  pouring  from  Skaptar  Jokul,  flowed  in  streams  in 
opposite  directions,  and  caused  a  continuous  mass^  the  extreme  points 
of  which  were  90  miles  distant  from  each  other.  This  enormous 
current  of  lava  varied  in  thickness  from  100  feet  to  600  feet,  and  in 
breadth  from  that  of  a  narrow  river  gorge  to  15  miles.|  Now,  if 
such  a  mass  should  afterwards  be  divided  into  separate  fragments  by 

*  Caldcleugb,  Phil.  Trans.  1836,  p.        t  See  Principles, /luier,  "  Skaptar  Jo- 
27.,  and  Official  Documents  of  Nica-    kol.** 
ragua. 
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denudation,  we  might  still  perhaps  identify  the  detached  portions  bj 
their  similarity  in  mineral  composition.  Nevertheless,  this  test  will 
not  always  avail  the  geologist ;  for,  although  there  is  usually  a  pre- 
vailing character  in  lava  emitted  during  the  same  eruption,  and  even 
in  the  successive  currents  flowing  from  the  same  volcano,  still,  in 
many  cases,  the  different  parts  even  of  one  lava-stream,  or,  as  before 
stated,  of  one  continuous  mass  of  trap,  vary  so  much  in  mineral  com-* 
position  and  texture  as  to  render  these  characters  of  minor  import- 
ance when  compared  to  their  value  in  the  chronology  of  the  fossili- 
ferous  rocks. 

It  will,  however,  be  seen  in  the  description  which  follows,  of  the 
European  trap  rocks  of  different  ages,  that  they  had  often  a  peculiar 
lithological  character,  resembling  the  differences  before  remarked  as 
existing  between  the  modem  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  Chili* 
(See  p.  378.) 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  Auvergne,  the  Eifel,  and  other 
countries  where  trachyte  and  basalt  are  both  present,  the  trachytic 
rocks  are  for  the  most  part  older  than  the  basaltic.  These  rocks  do, 
indeed,  sometimes  alternate  partially,  as  in  the  volcano  of  Mont  Dor, 
in  Auvergne ;  but  the  great  mass  of  trachyte  occupies  in  general  an 
inferior  position,  and  is  cut  through  and  overflowed  by  basalt.  It 
can  by  no  means  be  inferred  that  trachyte  predominated  greatly  at 
one  period  of  the  ea]^h's  history  and  basalt  at  another,  for  we  know 
that  trachytic  lavas  have  been  formed  at  many  successive  periods, 
and  are  still  emitted  from  many  active  craters ;  but  it  seems  that  in 
each  region,  where  a  long  series  of  eruptions  have  occurred,  the  more 
felspathic  lavas  have  been  first  emitted,  and  the  escape  of  the  more 
augitic  kinds  has  followed.  The  hypothesis  suggested  by  Mr.  Scrope 
may,  perhaps,  afford  a  solution  of  this  problem.  The  minerals,  he 
observes,  which  abound  in  basalt  are  of  greater  specific  gravity  than 
those  composing  the  felspathic  lavas ;  thus,  for  example,  hornblende, 
augite,  and  olivine  are  each  more  than  three  times  the  weight  of 
water ;  whereas  common  felspar,  albite,  and  Labrador  felspar,  have 
each  scarcely  more  than  2-^  times  the  specific  gravity  of  water ;  and 
the  difference  is  increased  in  consequence  of  there  being  much  more 
iron  in  a  metallic  state  in  basalt  and  greenstone  than  in  trachyte  and 
other  felspathic  lavas  and  traps.  If,  therefore,  a  large  quantity  of 
rock  be  melted  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  volcanic  heat,  the 
denser  ingredients  of  the  boiling  fluid  may  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  lighter  remaining  above  would  in  that  case  be  first  propelled  up- 
wards to  the  surface  by  the  expansive  power  of  gases.  Those  ma- 
terials, therefore,  which  occupied  the  lowest  place  in  the  subterranean 
reservoir  will  always  be  emitted  last,  and  take  the  uppermost  place  ou 
the  exterior  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Test  hy  included  fragments, — We  may  sometimes  discover  the 
relative  age  of  two  trap  rocks,  or  of  an  aqueous  deposit  and  the  trap 
on  which  it  rests,  by  finding  fragments  of  one  included  in  the  other, 
in  cases  such  as  those  before  alluded  to,  where  the  evidence  of  super- 
position alone  would  be  insufficient.     It  is  also  not  uncommon  to  find 
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conglomeratea  almost  exclasively  composed  of  rolled  pebbles  of  trap, 
associated  with  stratified  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  masses  of 
intrusive  trap.  If  the  pebbles  agree  generally  in  mineral  character 
with  the  latter,  we  are  then  enabled  to  determine  the  age  of  the  intm- 
sive  rock  by  knowing  that  of  the  fossiUferoua  strata  associated  with 
the  conglomerate.  The  origin  of  such  conglomerates  is  explained  by 
observing  the  shingle  beaches  composed  of  trap  pebbles  in  modern 
Tolcanic  islands,  or  at  the  base  of  Etna. 

PoMt-Plioeene  Period  (including  the  Recent). — I  shall  now  select 
examples  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks  of  successive  geolc^cal 
periods,  to  show  that  igneous  causes  have  been  in  activity  in  all  past 
ages  of  the  world,  and  that  they  have  been  ever  shifting  the  places 
where  they  have  broken  out  at  the  earth's  surface. 

One  portion  of  the  lavas,  tuffa,  and  trap-dikes  of  Etna,  Vesuvius, 
and  the  Island  of  Ischia,  has  been  produced  within  the  historical  era ; 
another,  and  a  far  more  considerable  part,  originated  at  times  imme- 
diately antecedent,  when  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
already  inhabited  by  the  existing  species  of  testacea.  The  southera 
and  eastern  flanks  of  Etna  are  skirted  by  a  fringe  of  alternating  sedi- 
mentary and  volcanic  deposits,  of  submarine  origin,  as  at  Ademb, 
Trezza,  and  other  places.  Of  six^-five  species  of  fossil  shells  which 
I  procured  in  1828  from  this  formation,  near  Tresza,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  any  from  species  now  living  in  the  neighbouring 
sea. 

The  Cyclopian  Islands,  called  by  the  Sicilians  Dei  Faraglioni,  in 
the  sea  cliffs  of  which  these  beds  of  clay,  tuff,  and  associated  lava  are 
laid  open  to  view,  are  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Trezza,  and  may  be  re- 


view of  Ui«  Ilia  of  Crdopt  Id 


garded  as  the  extremity  of  a. promontory  severed  from  the  main  land. 
Here  numerous  proofs  are  seen  of  submarine  eruptions,  by  which  the 
nrgilloceous  and  Bandy  strata  were  invaded  and  cut  through,  and  tu- 
faceouB  breccias  formed.     Inclosed  in  these  breccias  are  many  angu- 
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Ux  and  hftrdened  fragments  of  laminsted  clay  in  different  rtates  of 
alteration  bj  heat,  and  intermixed  with  volcanic  sands. 

The  loftiest  of  the  Cyclopian  isleU,  or  rather  rocks,  is  about  200 
feet  in  height,  the  summit  being  formed  of  a  mass  of  stratified  cUjr, 
the  laminn  of  which  are  occasionallj  subdivided  by  thin  arenaceous 
loTers.  These  strata  dip  to  the  N.W.,  and  rest  on  a  mass  of  columnar 
lava  (see  fig.  464.)  in  which  the  tops  of  the  pillars  are  weathered, 
and  so  rounded  as  to  be  often  bemisphericaL  In  some  places  ia  the 
adjoining  and  largest  islet  of  the  group,  which  lies  to  the  north-east- 
ward of  that  represented  in  the  drawing  (fig.  464.),  the  overlying 
day  has  l>een  greatly  altered,  and  hardened  by  the  igneous  rock,  and 
occasionally  contorted  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner;  yet  the 
lamination  has  not  been  obliterated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rendered 
.much  more  conspicoons,  by  the  indurating  process. 

In  the  annexed  woodcut  (fig.  465.)  I  have  represented  a  portion  of 
the  altered  rode,  a  few  feet  square,  where  the  alternating  thin  lamina 
of  sand  and  ctaj  have  put 
^'  on    the    appearance    which 

we  often  observe  in  some  of 
the  most  contorted  of  the 
metamorphic  schists. 

A  great  fissure,  running 
from  east  to  west,  neaiiy 
divides  this  larger  island 
into  two  parts,  and  lays  open 
its  internal  structure.  In 
the  section  thus  exhibited, 
a  dike  of  lava  ia  seen,  first 
cutting  through  an  older 
mass  of  lava,  and  then  pene- 
trating the  superincumbent 
tertiary  strata.  In  one  place 
the  lava  ramifies  and  ter- 
minates in  thin  veins,  from 
a  few  feet  to  a  few  inches  in 
thickness.     (See  fig.  466.) 

The    arenaceous     laminsB 
ere  much  hardened  at  the 
point  of   contact,    and    the 
clays  are  converted  into  sili- 
eoiitortioiiiofrtr.i»tathei.rgBi<.(theCKa»piui       ceous  scbist.     In  this  island 
'•J"^*-  the  altered  rocks  assume  a 

honeycombed  structure  on  their  weathered  surface,  singularly  con- 
trasted with  the  smooth  and  even  outline  which  the  same  beds  present 
in  their  usual  soft  and  yielding  state. 

The  pores  of  the  lava  are  sometimes  coated,  or  entirely  filled,  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  with  a  a«olite  resembling  analcime,  which  has 
been  called  cyclopite.  The  latter  mineral  has  also  been  found  in 
small  fissures  traversing  the  altered  mail,  showing  that  the  same  cause 
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which  introduced  the  minerals  into  the  cavitieB  of  the  lavs,  whether 
we  suppoae  sublimation  or  aqaeouB  infiltration,  convened  it  also  into 
the  open  rents  of  the  contiguous  sedimentar;  strata. 

PoH-Ptiocene  formatioru  near  Naples. — I  have  traced  in  the 
"  Principles  of  Geology  "  the  history  of  the  changes  which  the  vol- 
canic region  of  Campania  is  known  to  have  undet^one  during  the 
last  2000  years.  Tlie  aggregate  effect  of  igneous  operatiooe  during 
that  period  is  far  from  insignificant,  comprising  as  it  does  the 
formation  of  the  modern  cone  of  Vesuvius  since  the  year  79,  and  the 
production  of  several  minor  cones  in  Ischia,  together  with  that  of 
Monte  Nuovo  in  the  year  1538.  .  Lava-currents  have  also  flowed 
upon  the  land  and  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea — volcanic  sand, 
pumice,  and  scorice  have  been  showered  down  so  abundantly,  that 
whole  cities  were  buried — tracts  of  the  sea  have  been  filled  up  or 
converted  into  shoals — and  tufaceous  sediment  has  been  transported 
by  rivers  and  land-floods  to  the  sea.  There  are  also  proofs,  during 
the  same  recent  period,  of  a  permanent  alteration  of  the  relative 
levels  of  the  land  and  sea  in  several  places,  and  of  the  same  tract 
having,  near  Puzzuoli,  been  alternately  upheaved  and  depressed  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  20  feet.  Id  connection  with  these  con- 
vulsions, there  are  found,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bain,  recent 
tufaceous  strata,  filled  with  articles  fabricated  by  the  bands  of  man, 
and  mingled  with  marine  shells. 

It  was  also  stated  in  this  worh  (p.  \\3.\  that  when  we  examine 
this  same  region,  it  is  found  to  consist  largely  of  tufaceous  strata,  of 
a  date  anterior  to  human  history  or  tradition,  which  are  of  such 
thickness  as  to  constitute  hills  from  500  to  more  than  2000  feet  in 
height.  These  post-pliocene  strata,  containing  recent  marine  shells, 
altomate  with  distinct  currents  and  sheets  of  lava  which  were  of 
contemporaneous  origin ;  and  we  find  that  in  Vesuvius  itself,  the 
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ancient  cone  called  Somma  is  of  far  greater  Tolame  than  the  modem 
cone,  and  is  intersected  by  a  far  greater  namber  of  dikes.  In  con- 
trasting this  ancient  part  of  the  mountain  with  that  of  modern  date, 
one  principal  point  of  difference  is  observed ;  namely,  the  greater 
frequency  in  the  older  cone  of  fragments  of  altered  sedimentary 
rocks  ejected  during  eruptions.     We  may  easily  conceive  that  the  • 

first  explosions  would  act  with  the  greatest  violence,  rending  and 
shattering  whatever  solid  masses  obstructed  the  escape  of  lava  and 
the  accompanying  gases,  so  that  great  heaps  of  ejected  pieces  of  rock 
would  naturally  occur  in  the  tufaceous  breccias  formed  by  the  earliest 
eruptions.  But  when  a  passage  had  once  been  opened  and  an 
habitual  vent  established,  the  materials  thrown  out  would  consist  of 
liquid  lava,  which  would  take  the  form  of  sand  and  scoriae,  or  of 
angular  fragments  of  such  solid  lavas  as  may  have  choked  up  the 
vent. 

Among  the  fragments  which  abound  in  the  tufaceous  breccias  of 
Somma,  none  are  more  common  than  a  saccharoid  dolomite,  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  an  ordinary  limestone  altered  by  heat  and 
volcanic  vapours. 

Carbonate  of  lime  enters  into  the  composition  of  so  many  of  the 
simple  minerals  found  in  Somma,  that  M.  Mitscherlich,  with  much 
probability,  ascribes  their  great  variety  to  the  action  of  the  volcanic 
heat  on  subjacent  masses  of  limestone. 

Dikes  of  Somma.  —  The  dikes  seen  in  the  great  escarpment  which  i 

Somma  presents  towards  the  modem  cone  of  Vesuvius  are  very  • 

numerous.  They  are  for  the  most  part  vertical,  and  traverse  at 
right  angles  the  beds  of  lava,  scoriae,  volcanic  breccia,  and  sand,  of 
which  the  ancient  cone  is  composed.  They  project  in  relief  several 
inches,  or  sometimes  feet,  from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  being  extremely 
compact,  and  less  destructible  than  the  intersected  tuffs  and  porous 
lavas.  In  vertical  extent  they  vary  from  a  few  yards  to  500  feet, 
and  in  breadth  from  1  to  12  feet.  Many  of  them  cut  all  the  inclined 
beds  in  the  escarpment  of  Somma  from  top  to  bottom,  others  stop 
short  before  they  ascend  above  half  way,  and  a  few  terminate  at  both 
ends,  either  in  a  point  or  abruptly.  In  mineral  composition  they 
scarcely  differ  from  the  lavas  of  Somma,  the  rock  consisting  of  a 
base  of  leucite  and  augite,  through  which  large  crystals  of  augite 
and  some  of  leucite  are  scattered.*  Examples  are  not  rare  of  one 
dike  cutting  through  another,  and  in  one  instance  a  shift  or  fault  is 
seen  at  the  point  of  intersection. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  rents  seem  to  have  been  filled  laterally, 
when  the  walls  of  the  crater  had  been  broken  by  star-shaped  cracks, 
as  seen  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut  (fig.  467.).  But  the  shape  of  ~ 
these  rents  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule ;  for  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  usual  parallelism  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
dikes,  which  correspond  almost  as  regularly  as  the  two  opposite  faces 

*  Consult  the  valuable  memoir  of  M.  et  d'Hist  Nat  de  Gen^ye,  tom.  iL  part  i. 
L  A  Necker,  Mem.  de  la  Soc  de  Fhys.    Nov.  1822. 
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Fig.  467. 


DlkM  or  teini  at  the  Funto  del  NMoae  on  Somma.    (Nccker  •) 

of  a  wall  of  masonrj.  This  character  appears  at  first  the  more  inex- 
plicable, when  we  consider  how  jagged  and  uneven  are  the  rents 
caused  bj  earthquakes  in  masses  of  heterogeneous  composition,  like 
those  composing  the  cone  of  Somma.  In  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, M.  Necker  refers  us  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  account  of  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  the  year  1779,  who  records  the  following 
facts: — "The  lavas,  when  they  either  boiled  over  the  crater,  or 
broke  out  from  the  conical  parts  of  the  volcano,  constantly  formed 
channels  as  regular  as  if  they  had  been  cut  by  art  down  the  steep 
part  of  the  mountain ;  and,  whilst  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion,  con- 
tinued their  course  in  those  channels,  which  were  sometimes  full  to 
the  brim,  and  at  other  times  more  or  less  so,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  motion. 

"  These  channels,  upon  examination  after  an  eruption,  I  have 
found  to  be  in  general  from  two  to  five  or  six  feet  wide,  and  seven  or 
eight  feet  deep.  They  were  often  hid  from  the  sight  by  a  quantity 
of  scoriae  that  had  formed  a  crust  over  them ;  and  the  lava,  having 
been  conveyed  in  a  covered  way  for  some  yards,  came  out  fresh 
again  into  an  open  channel.  After  an  eruption,  I  have  walked  in 
some  of  those  subterraneous  or  covered  galleries,  which  were  ex- 
ceedingly curious,  the  sides,  top,  and  bottom  being  tcom  perfectly 
smooth  and  even  in  most  parts,  by  the  violence  of  the  currents  of  the 
the  red-hot  lavas  which  they  had  conveyed  for  many  weeks  suc- 
cessively." t 

Now,  the  walls  of  a  vertical  fissure,  through  which  lava  has 
ascended  in  its  way  to  a  volcanic  vent,  must  have  been  exposed  to 
the  same  erosion  as  the  sides  of  the  channels  before  adverted  to. 
The  prolonged  and  uniform  friction  of  the  heavy  fluid,  as  it  is  forced 
and  made  to  flow  upwards,  cannot  fail  to  wear  and  smooth  down  the 
surfaces  on  which  it  rubs,  and  the  intense  heat  must  melt  all  such 
masses  as  project  and  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  incandescent  fluid. 

*  *  From  a  drawing  of  M.  Necker,  in        f  ^E'hiL  Traoa,  voLlxx.,  1780. 
Mem.  above  cited. 
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The  texture  of  the  Yesuvian  dikes  is  different  at  the  edges  and  in 
the  middle.  Towards  the  centre,  observes  M.Neckery  the  rock  is 
laiger  grained,  the  component  elements  being  in  a  far  more  crys- 
talline state ;  while  at  the  edge  the  lava  is  sometimes  vitreous,  and 
always  finer  grained.  A  thin  parting  band,  approaching  in  its 
character  to  pitchstone,  occasionally  intervenes,  on  the  contact  of  the 
vertical  dike  and  intersected  beds.  M.  Necker  mentions  one  of  these 
at  the  place  called  Primo  Monte,  in  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo ;  and  when 
on  Somma,  in  1828,  I  saw  three  or  four  others  in  different  parts  of 
the  great  escarpment.  Tl\ese  phenomena  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Sir  James  Hall  and  Mr. 
Gregory  Watt,  which  have  shown  that  a  glassy  texture  is  the  effect 
of  sudden  cooling,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  crystalline  grain  is 
produced  where  fused  minerals  are  allowed  to  consolidate  slowly  and 
tranquilly  under  high  pressure. 

It  is  evident  that  the  central  portion  of  the  lava  in  a  fissure  would, 
during  consolidation,  part  with  its  heat  more  slowly  than  the  sides, 
although  the  contrast  of  circumstances  would  not  be  so  great  as  when 
we  compare  the  lava  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  surface  of  a  current 
flowing  in  the  open  air.  In  this  case  the  uppermost  part,  where  it 
has  been  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  where  refrigeration  has 
been  most  rapid,  is  always  found  to  consist  of  scoriform,  vitreous, 
and  porous  lava ;  while  at  a  greater  depth  the  mass  assumes  a  more 
lithoidal  structure,  and  then  becomes  more  and  more  stony  as  we 
descend,  until  at  length  we  are  able  to  recognize  with  a  magnifying 
glass  the  simple  minerals  of  which  the  rock  is  composed.  On  pene- 
trating still  deeper,  we  can  detect  the  constituent  parts  by  the  naked 
eye,  and  in  the  Vesuvian  currents  distinct  crystals  of  augite  and 
leucite  become  apparent. 

The  same  phenomenon,  observes  M.  Necker,  may  readily  be  ex- 
hibited on  a  smaller  scale,  if  we  detach  a  piece  of  liquid  lava  from 
a  moving  current.  The  fragment  cools  instantly,  and  we  find  the 
surface  covered  with  a  vitreous  coat,  while  the  interior,  although 
extremely  fine-grained,  has  a  more  stony  appearance. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  although  the  lateral  portions 
of  the  dikes  are  finer  grained  than  the  central,  yet  the  vitreous 
parting  layer  before  alluded  to  is  rare  in  Vesuvius.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  accounted  for,  as  the  above-mentioned  author  suggests, 
by  the  great  heat  which  the  walls  of  a  fissure  may  acquire  before 
the  fluid  mass  begins  to  consolidate,  in  which  case  the  lava,  even  at 
the  sides,  would  cool  very  slowly.  Some  fissures,  also,  may  be 
filled  from  above,  as  frequently  happens  in  the  volcanos  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Dana ;  and  in 
this  case  the  refrigeration  at  the  sides  would  be  more  rapid  than 
when  the  melted  matter  flowed  upwards  from  the  volcanic  foci,  in  an 
intensely  heated  state.  Mr.  Darwin  informs  me  than  in  St.  Helena 
almost  every  dike  has  a  vitreous  selvage. 

The  rock  composing  the  dikes  both  in  the  modem  and  ancient 
part  of  Vesuvius  is  far  more  compact  than  that  of  ordinary  lava,  for 
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the  pressure  of  a  column  of  melted  matter  in  a  fissure  greatly  exceeds 
that  in  an  ordinary  stream  of  lava;  and  pressure  checks  the  ex- 
pansion of  those  gases  which  give  rise  to  vesicles  in  lava. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  almost  all  the  Yesuvian  dikes  to  divide  into 
horizontal  prisms,  a  phenomenon  in  accordance  with  the  formation  of 
vertical  columns  in  horizontal  beds  of  lava;  for  in  both  cases  the 
divisions  which  give  rise  to  the  prismatic  structure  are  at  right 
angles  to  the  cooling  surfaces. 

Newer  Pliocene  Period —  Vol  di  Noto.  — I  have  already  alluded 
(see  p.  150.)  to  the  igneous  rocks  which  are  associated  with  a  great 
marine  formation  of  limestone,  sand,  and  marl,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Sicily,  as  at  Vizzini  and  other  places.  In  this  formation,  which 
was  shown  to  belong  to  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  large  beds  of 
oysters  and  corals  repose  upon  lava>  and  are  unaltered  at  the  point  of 
contact.  In  other  places  we  find  dikes  of  igneous  rock  intersecting 
the  fossiliferous  beds,  and  converting  the  clays  into  siliceous  schist, 
the  laminsB  being  contorted  and  shivered  into  innumerable  fragments 
at  the  junction,  as  near  the  town  of  Vizzini. 

The  volcanic  formations  of  the  Val  di  Noto  usually  consist  of  the 
most  ordinary  variety  of  basalt,  with  or  without  olivine.  The  rock 
is  sometimes  compact,  often  very  vesicular.  The  vesicles  are  OC' 
casionally  empty,  both  in  dikes  and  currents,  and  are  in  some  localities 
filled  with  calcareous  spar,  arragonite,  and  zeolites.  The  structure 
is,  in  some  places,  spheroidal ;  in  others,  though  rarely,  columnar.  I 
found  dikes  of  amygdaloid,  wack6,  and  prismatic  basalt,  intersecting 
the  limestone  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  hollow  called  Gozzo  degli  Martin, 
below  Melilli. 

Dikes. — Dikes  of  vesicular  and  amygdaloidal  lava  are  also  seen 
traversing  marine  tuff  or  peperino,  west  of  Palagonia,  some  of  the 
pores  of  the  lava  being  empty,  while  others  are  filled  with  carbonate 
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Grouod-plan  of  dikes  near  Palegonla. 
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of  lime.  In  such  cases,  we  may  suppose  the  peperino  to  have  re- 
sulted from  showers  of  volcanic  sand  and  scoriae,  together  with  frag- 
ments of  limestone,  thrown  out  by  a  submarine  explosion,  similar  to 
that  which  gave  rise  to  Graham  Island  in  1831.    When  the  mass 
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was,  to  a  certain  d^ree,  consolidated,  it  maj  have  been  rent  open, 
so  that  the  lava  ascended  through  fissures,  the  walls  of  which  were 
perfectly  even  and  parallel  After  the  melted  matter  that  filled  the 
rent  in  fig.  468.  had  cooled  down,  it  must  have  been  fractured  and 
shifted  horizontallj  hj  a  lateral  movement. 

In  the  second  figure  (fig.  469.X  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  more  the  appearance 
of  a  vein  which  forced  its  way  through  the  peperino.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  similar  appearances  would  be  seen,  if  we  could  examine 
the  floor  of  the  sea  in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  where  the  waves 
have  recently  washed  away  the  new  volcanic  island ;  for  when  a 
superincumbent  mass  of  ejected  fragments  has  been  removed  by 
denudation,  we  may  expect  to  see  sections  of  dikes  traversing  tuff,  or, 
in  other  words,  sections  of  the  channels  of  communication  by  which 
the  subterranean  lavas  reached  the  surface. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

ON   THE  DIFFERENT  AGES  OF   THE  VOLCANIC  BOCKS  —  Continued. 

Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Older  Pliocene  period — Tuscany — Rome — Volcanic  region 
of  Clot  in  Catalonia—  Clones  and  lava-correnta — Ravines  and  ancient  grarel-beds 
— Jets  of  air  called  Bufadois — Age  of  the  Catakmian  volcanos — Miocene  period 
—Brown-coal  of  the  Eifel  and  contemporaneous  trachytic  breccias — Age  of  the 
brown-coal — Peculiar  characters  of  the  Tolcanoa  of  the  upper  and  lower  Eifel — 
Lake  craters — Trass — Hungarian  yolcanos. 

Older  Pliocene  period — Tuscany. — In  Tuscan/,  as  at  Radicofani, 
Viterbo,  and  Aquapendente,  and  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma, 
submarine  volcanic  tuffs  are  interstratified  with  the  Older  Pliocene 
strata  of  the  Subapennine  hills,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  thej  were  the  products  of  eruptions  which  occurred  when 
the  shelly  marls  and  sands  of  the  Subapennine  hills  were  in  the 
course  of  deposition. 

Catalonia.  —  Greologists  are  far  from  being  able,  as  jet,  to  assign 
to  each  of  the  volcanic  groups  scattered  over  Europe  a  precise 
chronological  place  in  the  tertiary  series  ;  but  I  shall  describe  here, 
as  probably  referable  to  some  part  of  the  Pliocene  period,  a  district 
of  extinct  volcanos  near  Olot,  in  the  north  of  Spain,  which  is  little 
known,  and  which  I  visited  in  the  summer  of  1830. 

The  whole  extent  of  country  occupied  by  volcanic  products  in 
Catalonia  is  not  more  than  fifteen  geographical  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  six  from  east  to  west.  The  vents  of  eruption 
range  entirely  within  a  narrow  band  running  north  and  south ;  and 
the  branches,  which  are  represented  as  extending  eastward  in  the 
map,  are  formed  simply  of  two  lava-streams — those  of  Castell  Follit 
and  Cellent. 


TOLCANOS  OF   CATALOKIA. 


Dr.  Moclure,  the  American  geologist,  was  the  first  who  made 
known  the  exietence  of  these  rolcanos*;  and,  according  to  his 
description,  the  volcanic  region  extended  over  twentj  wjuare  leagaes, 
from  Amer  to  Massanet.  I  searched  in  vain  in  the  environs  of 
Massanet,  in  the  Pyrenees,  for  traces  of  a  Uva-currenti  and  I  can 
say,  with  confidence,  that  the  adjoining  map  gives  a  correct  view  of 
the  true  area  of  the  volcanic  action. 

Geological  itructure  <^  the  diilricl. ^Tbe  emptions  have  borat 
entirely  through  fossiliferous  rocks,  composed  in  great  part  of  grey 
and  greenish  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  with  some  thick  beds  of 
nummulitic  limestone.  The  conglomerate  contains  pebbles  of  quarts, 
limestone,  and  Lydian  stone.  This  system  of  rocks  is  very  exten- 
sively spread  throughout  Catalonia  ;  one  of  its  members  being  a  red 
sandstone,  to  which  the  celebrated  salt-rock  of  Cardona,  usually 
considered  as  of  the  cretaceous  era,  is  subordinate- 
Near  Amer,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ter,  on  the  southern  borders  of 
the  region  delineated  in  the  map,  primary  rocks  are  seen,  consisting 
of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  clay-slate.  They  run  in  a  line  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  throw  ofi"  the  fossiliferous  strata  from 
their  fianks,  causing  them  to  dip  to  the  north  and  north-west.     This 

"  Uacinre,  Jonrn.  de  Phya,  wL  Ixri  p.  S19.,  I80B  j  cited  by  Daubeny,  Do- 
■cription  ot  y  olcnnoa,  p.  84. 
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dip,  which  is  towards  the  PTrenees,  is  connected  with  a  distinct  axis 
of  elevation,  and  prevails  through  the  whole  area  descrihed  in  the 
map,  the  inclination  of  the  beds  being  sometiines  at  aD  angle  of 
between  40  and  50  degrees. 

It  is  evident  that  the  physical  gec^iaph;  of  the  conntry  has  under- 
gone  no  material  change  since  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  the 
volcanic  eruptions,  except  such  as  has  resulted  from  the  introduction 
of  new  hills  of  scorin,  and  currents  of  lava  upon  the  surface.  If  the 
lavaa  conld  be  remelted  and  poured  out  again  from  thdr  respective 
craters,  thej  would  descend  the  same  TsUejs  in  which  thej  are  now 
Been,  and  re-occupj  the  spaces  which  they  at  present  fill.  The  only 
difference  in  the  external  confignration  of  the  fresh  lavas  would  conrast 
in  this,  that  thej  would  nowhere  be  intersected  by  ravines,  ot  exhibit 
msrks  of  erosion  by  running  water. 

Volcanic  cones  and  lava*. — There  are  about  fourteen  distinct 
cones  with  craters  in  this  part  of  Spain,  besides  several  points  whence 
lavas  may  have  issued;  all  of  them  arranged  along  a  narrow  line 
running  north  and  south,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  map.  The  greatest 
number  of  perfect  cones  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Olot; 
some  of  which  (Nos.  2,  3.  and  5.)  are  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut ;  and  the  level  plain  on  which  that  town  stands  has  clearly 
been  produced  by  the  flowing  down  of  many  lava-streams  from  those 
hilts  into  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  probably  once  of  considerable  depth, 
like  those  of  the  surrounding  country. 


In  this  drawing  an  attempt  is  made  to  represent,  by  the  shading  of 
the  landscape,  the  different  geolt^cal  formations  of  which  the  country 
is  composed.*     The  white  line  of  mountains  (No.  1.)  in  the  distance 


is  taken  from  a  sketch  whkb  I  n 
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is  the  Pyrenees,  which  are  to  the  north  of  the  spectator,  and  consist 
of  hypogene  and  ancient  foasiliferous  rocks.  In  front  of  these  are 
the  fosailiferouB  formations  {No.  4.),  which  are  in  shade.  The  hills 
2,  3.  5.  are  volcanic  cones,  and  the  rest  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
sunshine  falls  is  strewed  over  with  volcanic  asbea  and  lava. 

The  Fluvia,  which  flows  near  the  town  of  Olot,  has  cat  to  the 
depth  of  onl;  40  feet  through  the  lavas  of  the  plain  before  mentioned. 
The  bed  of  the  river  is  bard  basalt ;  and  at  the  bridge  of  Santa  Madalena 
are  seen  two  distinct  lava-currents,  one  above  the  other,  separated 
b;  a  horizontal  bed  of  scoriEs  8  feet  thick. 

In  one  place,  to  the  south  of  Olot^  the  even  surface  of  the  plain  is 
broken  b;  a  mound  of  lava,  called  the  *'  Bosque  de  Tosca,"  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  acoriaceous,  and  covered  with  enormous  heaps  of 
fragments  of  basalt  more  or  less  porous.  Between  the  numerous 
hummocks  thus  formed  ore  deep  cavities,  having  the  appearance  of 
small  craters.  The  whole  precise];  resembles  some  of  the  modem 
currents  of  Etna,  or  that  of  C6me,  near  Clermont ;  the  last  of  which, 
like  the  Bosque  de  Tosca,  supports  only  a  scanty  vegetation. 

Most  of  the  Catalonian  volcaoos  are  aa  entire  as  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples,  or  on  the  flanks  of  Etna.  One  of  these, 
called  Montsacopa  (No.  3.  fig.  471.),  is  of  a  very  regular  form,  and 
has  a  circular  depression  or  crater  at  the  summit.  It  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  red  scorife,  undistinguishable  from  that  of  the  minor  cones  of 
Etna.  The  neighbouring  hills  of  Olivet  (No.  2.)  and  Gorrinada 
(No.  5.)  are  of  similar  composition  and  shape.  The  largest  crater 
of  the  whole  district  occurs  farther  to  the  east  of  Olot,  and  is  called 
Santa  Margarita.  It  is  455  feet  deep,  and  about  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference. Like  Astroni,  near  Naples,  it  is  richly  covered  with  wood, 
wherein  gome  of  various  kinds  abounds. 

Although  the  volcanos  of  Catalonia  have  broken  out  through 
sandstone,  shale,  and  limestone,  as  have  those  of  the  Eifel,  in  Ger- 
many, to  be  described  in  the  sequel,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference 
in  the  nature  of  the  ejections  composing  the  cones  in  these  two 
regions.  In  the  Eifel,  the  quantity  of  pieces  of  sandstone  and  shale 
thrown  out  from  the  vents  is  often  so  immense  as  far  to  exceed  in 
volume  the  scoriie,  pumice,  and  lava;  but  I  sought  in  vain  in  the 
cones  near  Olqt  for  a  single  fragment  of  any  extraneous  rock  ;  and 
Don  Francisco  Bolos,  an  eminent  botanist  of  Olot,  informed  me  that 
he  had  never  been  able  to  detect  any.  Volcanic  sand  and  ashes  are 
not  confined  to  the  cones,  but  have  been  sometimes  scattered  by  the 
j^^  ^^  wind  over  the  country,  and  drifted 

into  narrow  valleys,  as  is  seen  be- 
tween Olot  and  Cellent,  where  the 
annexed  section  (fig.  472.)  b  ex- 
posed. The  light  cindery  volcanic 
matter  rests  in  thin  regular  layers, 
just  as  it  alighted  on  the  slope 
formed  by  the  solid  conglomerate. 
No  flood  could  have  passed  tbrougb  ■ 
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the  vallej  since  the  Bcorin  fell,  or  these  would  hare  been  for  the 
most  part  removed. 

The  currents  of  lava  in  Catalonia,  like  those  of  Auvergne,  the 
Yivarais,  Iceland,  and  all  mountainous  countries,  are  of  considerable 
depth  in  narrow  defiles,  but  spread  out  into  comparativelj  thin  sheets 
in  places  where  the  valleys  widen.  If  a  river  has  flowed  on  nearly 
level  ground,  as  in  the  great  plain  near  Olot,  the  water  has  only 
excavated  a  channel  of  slight  depth ;  but  where  the  declivity  is  great, 
the  stream  has  cut  a  deep  section,  sometimes  by  penetrating  directly 
through  the  central  part  of  a  lava-current,  but  more  frequently  by 
passing  between  the  lava  and  the  secondary  rock  which  bounds  the 
valley.  Thus,  in  the  accompaning  section,  at  the  bridge  of  Cellent, 
six  miles  east  of  Olot,  we  see  the  lava  on  one  side  of  the  small  stream ; 
while  the  inclined  stratified  rocks  constitute  the  channel  and  opposite 
bank.  The  upper  part  of  the  lava  at  that  place,  as  is  usual  in  the 
currents  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  is  scoriaceous ;  farther  down  it  be- 
comes less  porous,  and  assumes  a  spheroidal  structure ;  still  lower  it 

Flf.473. 


Section  Above  the  bridge  of  Cellent. ' 


a.  Scoriaceous  Ura. 
ft.  Schistose  baialt. 
c  Columnar  baialL 


4.  Scoria,  vegetable  soil,  and  alloTiuni. 
e.  Nummulluc  llinettone. 
/.  Hlcaceoui  grey  sandctooe. 


divides  in  horizontal  plates,  each  about  2  inches  in  thickness,  and 
is  more  compact.  Lastly,  at  the  bottom  is  a  mass  of  prismatic  basalt 
about  5  feet  thick.  The  vertical  columns  often  rest  immediately 
on  the  subjacent  secondary  rocks ;  but  there  is  sometimes  an  inter- 
vention of  such  sand  and  scorias  as  cover  the  country  during  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  which  when  pn protected,  as  here,  by  superincumbent 
lava,  is  washed  away  from  the  surface  of  the  land.  Sometimes,  the 
bed  d  contains  a  few  pebbles  and  angular  fragments  of  rock ;  in 
other  places  fine  earth,  which  may  have  constituted  an  ancient  veget- 
able soiL 

In  several  localities,  beds  of  sand  and  ashes  are  interposed  be- 
tween the  lava  and  subjacent  stratified  rock,  as  may  be  seen  if  we 
follow  the  course  of  the  lava-current  which  descends  from  Las  Planas 
towards  Amer,  and  stops  two  miles  short  of  that  tpwn.  The  river 
there  has  often  cut  through  the  lava,  and  through  18  feet  of  under- 
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lying  limeatone.  Occasionally  an  alluvium,  several  feet  tbick,  is 
interspersed  between  the  igneous  and  marine  formation;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  remark  that  in  this,  as  in  other  beds  of  pebbles  occupy- 
ing a  similar  position,  there  are  no  rounded  fragments  of  lava ; 
whereas  in  the  most  modem  gravel-beds  of  rivers  of  this  country, 
volcanic  pebbles  are  abundant. 

The  deepest  excavation  made  by  a  river  through  lava,  which  I 
observed  in  this  part  of  Spain,  is  that  seen  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley 
near  San  Felin  de  Paller61s,  opposite  the  Castell  de  Stolles.  The 
lava  there  has  filled  up  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  and  a  narrow  ravine 
has  been  cut  through  it  to  the  depth  of  100  feet.  In  the  lower  part 
the  lava  has  a  columnar  structure.  A  great  number  of  ages  were 
probably  required  for  the  erosion  of  so  deep  a  ravine ;  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  infer  that  this  current  is  of  higher  antiquity  than 
those  of  the  plain  near  Olot.  The  fall  of  the  ground,  and  consequent 
Telocity  of  the  stream,  being  in  this  case  greater,  a  more  considerable 
volume  of  rock  may  have  been  removed  in  the  same  time. 

FIS.4U. 


c.  Pmlpke  of  IM 


I  shall  describe  one  more  section  to  elucidate  the  phenomena  of 
this  district.  A  lava-stream,  flowing  from  a  ridge  of  hills  on  the 
east  of  Olot,  descends  a  considerable  slope,  until  it  reaches  the  valley 
of  the  river  Fluvia.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  it  comes  in  contact 
with  running  water,  which  has  removed  a  portion,  and  laid  open  ite 
internal  structure  in  a  precipice  about  130  feet  in  height,  at  the  edge 
of  which  stands  the  town  of  Caatell  Follit, 

By  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Flnvia  end  Teronel,  the  mass  of  lava 
has  been  cut  away  on  two  sides  ;  and  the  insular  rock  b  (fig.  474.) 
has  been  left,  which  was  probably  never  so  high  as  the  cliff  a,  as  it 
may  have  constituted  the  lower  part  of  the  sloping  side  of  the  original 
current. 

From  an  examination  of  the  TeHical  clifls,  it  appears  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  lava  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  scoriaceous. 
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passing  downwards  into  a  spheroidal  basalt;  some  of  the  huge 
spheroids  being  no  less  than  6  feet  in  diameter.  Below  this  is  a 
more  compact  basalt,  with  crystals  of  olivine.  There  are  in  all  five 
distinct  ranges  of  basalt,  the  uppermost  spheroidal,  and  the  rest 
prismatic,  separated  by  thinner  beds  not  colunmar,  and  some  of 
which  are  schistose.  These  were  probably  formed  by  snccessive 
flows  of  lava,  whether  dnring  the  same  eruption  or  at  different 
periods.  The  whole  mass  rests  on  alluvium,  ten  or  twelve  feet  ia 
thickness,  composed  of  pebbles  of  limestone  and  quartz,  but  without 
any  intermixture  of  igneous  rocks ;  in  which  circumstance  alone  it 
appears  to  differ  from  the  modem  gravel  of  the  Fluvia. 

Bufadors. — The  volcanic  rocks  near  Olot  have  often  a  cavernous 
structure,  like  some  of  the  lavas  of  Etna  ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
hill  of  Batet,  in  the  environs  of  the  town,  the  sound  returned  by  the 
earth,  when  struck,  is  like  that  of  an  archway.  At  the  base  of  the 
same  hiU  are  the  mouths  of  several  subterranean  caverns,  about 
twelve  in  number,  which  are  called  in  the  country  '*  bufadors,"  from 
which  a  current  of  cold  air  issues  during  summer,  but  which  in 
winter  is  said  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  I  visited  one  of  these 
bufadors  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1830,  when  the  heat  of  the 
season  was  unusually  intense,  and  found  a  cold  wind  blowing  from 
it,  which  may  easily  be  explained;  for  as  the  external  air,  when 
rarefied  by  heat,  ascends,  the  pressure  of  the  colder  and  heavier  air 
of  the  caverns  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain  causes  it  to  rush  out 
to  supply  its  place. 

In  regard  to  the  age  of  these  Spanish  volcanos,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  prove,  that  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Auvergne  and 
the  Eifel,  the  earliest  inhabitants  were  eye-witnesses  to  the  volcanic 
action.  In  the  year  1421,  it  is  said,  when  Olot  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  an  eruption  broke  out  near  Amer,  and  consumed  the 
town.  The  researches  of  Don  Francisco  Bolos  have,  I  think,  shown, 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  there  is  no  good  historical 
foundation  for  the  latter  part  of  this  story ;  and  any  geologist  who 
has  visited  Amer  must  be  convinced  that  there  never  was  any 
eruption  on  that  spot.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  year  above  mentioned, 
the  whole  of  Olot,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  house,  was  cast 
down  by  an  earthquake;  one  of  those  shocks  which,  at  distant 
intervals  during  the  last  five  centuries,  have  shaken  the  Pyrenees, 
and  particularly  the  country  between  Perpignan  and  Olot,  where  the 
movements,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  were  most  violent. 

The  annihilation  of  the  town  may,  perhaps,  have  been  due  to  the 
cavernous  nature  of  the  subjacent  rocks ;  for  Catalonia  is  beyond  the 
line  of  those  European  earthquakes  which  have,  within  the  period  of 
history,  destroyed  towns  throughout  extensive  areas. 

As  we  have  no  historical  records,  then,  to  guide  us  in  regard  to 
the  extinct  volcanos,  we  must  appeal  to  geological  monuments.  The 
annexed  diagram  will  present  to  the  reader,  in  a  synoptical  form,  the 
results  obtained  from  numerous  sections. 

The  more  modern  alluvium  (d)  is  partial,  and  has  been  formed  by 
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Snperpotltloii  of  rocks  in  the  volcanic  district  of  Catalonia. 

a.  Sandstone  and  nummnlitic  limestone. 

b.  Older  allurium  without  rolcanlc  pebbles. 


c.  Cones  of  scorise  and  la?a. 


tf.  Newer  alluTium. 


the  action  of  rivers  and  floods  upon  the  lava;  whereas  the  older 
gravel  (b)  was  strewed  over  the  country  before  the  volcanic  eruptions. 
In  neither  have  any  organic  remains  been  discovered  ;  so  that  we 
can  merely  affirm,  as  yet,  that  the  volcanos  broke  out  after  the  eleva« 
tion  of  some  of  the  newest  rocks  of  the  nummulitic  (Eocene?)  series 
of  Catalonia,  and  before  the  formation  of  an  alluvium  {d)  of  unknown 
date.  The  integrity  of  the  cones  merely  shows  that  the  country  has 
not  been  agitated  by  violent  earthquakes,  or  subjected  to  the  action 
of  any  great  transient  flood  since  their  origin. 

East  of  Olot,  on  the  Catalonian  coast,  marine  tertiary  strata 
occur,  which,  near  Barcelona^  attain  the  height  of  about  600  feet, 
^rom  the  shells  which  I  collected,  these  strata  appear  to  correspond 
in  age  with  the  Subapennine  beds;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
their  upheaval  from  beneath  the  sea  took  place  during  the  period  of 
volcanic  eruption  round  Olot  In  that  case  these  eruptions  may 
have  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  Older  Pliocene  era,  but  perhaps 
subsequently,  for  their  age  is  at  present  quite  uncertain. 

Miocene  period — Volcanic  rocks  of  the  EifeL — The  chronological 
relations  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Eifel  are 
also  involved  in  a  considerable  degree  of  ambiguity ;  but  we  know 
that  some  portion  of  them  were  coeval  with  the  deposition  of  a 
tertiary  formation,  called  "Brown-Coal"  by  the  Germans,  which 
probably  belongs  to  the  Miocene,  if  not  referable  to  the  Upper 
Eocene,  epoch. 

This  Brown-Coal  is  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bonn,  resting  unconformably  on  highly  inclined  and 
vertical  strata  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks.  Its  position,  and  the 
space  occupied  by  the  volcanic  rocks^  both  of  the  Westerwald  and 
Eifel,  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  map  in  the  next  page  (fig.  476.), 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Horner,  whose  residence  in  the  country 
has  enabled  him  to  verify  the  maps  of  M.M.  Noeggerath  and  Von 
Oeynhausen,  from  which  that  now  given  has  been  principally  com- 
piled. 

The  Brown-Coal  formation  consists  of  beds  of  loose  sand,  sand- 
stone, and  conglomerate,  clay  with  nodules  of  clay-ironstone,  and 
occasionally  silex.  Layers  of  light  brown,  and  sometimes  black 
lignite,  are  interstratified  with  the  clays  and  sands,  and  often  irregu- 
larly diffused  through  them.     They  contain  numerous  impressions  of 
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leaves  and  stems  of  trees,  and  are  eztensirelj  worked  for  fuel,  whence 
the  name  of  the  formation. 

In  several  places,  layers  of  trachytic  tuff  are  interstratified,  and  in 
these  tuffs  are  leaves  of  plants  identical  with  those  found  in  the 
brown-coal,  showing  that,  during  the  period  of  the  accumulation  of 
the  latter,  some  volcanic  products  were  ejected. 

The  varieties  of  wood  in  the  lignite  are  said  to  belong  entirelj  to 
dicotyledonous  trees ;  but  among  the  impressions  of  leaves,  collected 
by  Mr.  Horner,  some  were  referred  by  Mr.  Lindley  to  a  palm,  per- 
haps of  the  genus  Chammrop*,  and  others  resembled  the  Gnna- 
momum  dulee,  and  Podoearpus  macrophylla,  which  would  also 
indicate  b  warm  climate.* 

The  other  organic  remains  of  the  brown-coal  are  principally  fishes ; 
they  are  found  in  a  bituminous  shale,  called  pnper-coal,  from  being 

*  Trana  of  0«al.  Soc,  9d  series,  toL  t. 
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divisible  into  extremely  thin  leaves.  The  individuals  are  very 
numerous ;  but  they  appear  to  belong  to  about  five  species,  which 
M.  Agassiz  informs  me  are  all  extinct,  and  hitherto  peculiar  to  this 
brown-coaL  They  belong  to  the  freshwater  genera  Z^ettciscuSy  AspiuSy 
and  Percfu  The  remains  of  frogs  also,  of  an  extinct  species,  have 
been  discovered  in  the  paper-coal;  and  a  complete  series  may  be 
seen  in  the  museum  at  Bonn,  from  the  most  imperfect  state  of  the 
tadpole  to  that  of  the  full-grown  animaL  With  these  a  salamander, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  recent  species,  has  been  found,  and 
several  remains  of  insects. 

The  brown-coal  was  evidently  a  freshwater  formation  ;  but  fossil 
shells  have  been  scarcely  ever  found  in  it ;  although  near  Marienforst, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bonn,  large  blocks  have  been  met  with  of  a  white 
opaque  chert,  containing  numerous  casts  of  freshwater  shells,  which 
appear  to  belong  to  Planorbi$  rotundaius  and  Limnea  longUcata^ 
two  species  common  both  to  the  Middle  and  Upper  Eocene  periods. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  brown-coal  may  be  connected  in  age 
with  those  fluvio-marine  formations  which  are  found  in  higher  parts 
of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  as  at  Mayence  before  mentioned  (p.  177.). 

A  vast  deposit  of  gravel,  chiefly  composed  of  pebbles  of  white 
quartz,  but  containing  also  a  few  fragments  of  other  rocks,  lies  over 
the  brown-coal  formation,  forming  sometimes  only  a  thin  covering, 
at  others  attaining  a  thickness  of  more  than  100  feet.  This  gravel 
is  very  distinct  in  character  from  that  now  forming  the  bed  of  the 
Bhine.  It  is  called  "  Eiesel  geroUe  "  by  the  Germans,  often  reaches 
great  elevations,  and  is  covered  in  several  places  with  volcanic 
ejections.  It  is  evident  that  the  country  has  undergone  great  changes 
in  its  physical  geography  since  this  gravel  was  formed;  for  its 
position  has  scarcely  any  relation  to  the  existing  drainage  of  the 
country,  and  all  the  more  modern  volcanic  rocks  of  the  same  region 
are  posterior  to  it  in  date. 

Some  of  the  newest  beds  of  volcanic  sand,  pumice,  and  scorise  are 
interstratified  near  Andernach  and  elsewhere  with  the  loam  called 
loess,  which  was  before  described  as  being  full  of  land  and  freshwater 
shells  of  recent  species,  and  referable  to  the  Post-Pliocene  period.  I 
have  before  hinted  (see  p.  118.)  that  this  intercalation  of  volcanic 
matter  between  beds  of  loess  may  possibly  be  explained  without 
supposing  the  last  eruptions  of  the  Lower  Eifel  to  have  taken  place 
so  recently  as  the  era  of  the  deposition  of  the  loess ;  but  farther 
researches  should  be  directed  to  the  investigation  of  this  curious 
point. 

The  igneous  rocks  of  the  Westerwald,  and  of  the  mountains  called 
the  Siebengebirge,  consist  partly  of  basaltic  and  partly  of  trachytic 
lavas,  *the  latter  being  in  general  the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  trachyte^  some  of  which  are  highly  crystalline, 
resembling  a  coarse-grained  granite,  with  large  separate  crystals  of 
felspar.  Trachytic  tuff  is  also  very  abundant.  These  formations, 
some  of  which  were  certainly  contemporaneous  with  the  origin  of 
the  brown-coal,  were  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  eruptions,  the 
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more  recent  of  which  happened  when  the  conotry  bad  acquired 
nearly  all  its  preeent  geographical  features. 

Newer  voleoTtM  of  the  Eifel. — Lake-eraUrt.— &a  I  rect^niced  io 
the  more  modern  volcanos  of  the  Eifel  characterB  distinct  from  any 
previously  observed  by  me  in  those  of  France,  Italy,  or  Spain,  I  shall 
briefly  describe  tbem.  The  fundamental  rocks  of  the  district  are 
grey  and  red  sandstones  and  shales,  with  some  aasodated  limestones, 
replete  with  fossils  of  the  Devonian  or  Old  Red  Sandstone  group. 
The  Tolcanos  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  these  inclined  strata,  and 
when  the  present  systems  of  hills  and  valleys  had  already  been 
formed.  The  eruptions  occurred  sometimes  at  the  bottom  of  deep 
valleys,  sometimes  on  the  summit  of  hills,  and  frequently  on  inter- 
vening platforms.  In  travelling  through  this  district  we  often  fall 
upon  them  most  unexpectedly,  and  may  find  ourselves  on  the  very 
edge  of  a  crater  before  we  bad  been  led  to  suspect  that  we  were 
approaching  the  site  of  any  igneous  outburst.  Thus,  for  example, 
on  arriving  at  the  village  of  Gemand,  immediately  sonth  of  Daun, 
we  leave  the  stream,  which  flows  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley  in 
which  strata  of  sandstone  and  shale  crop  out.  We  then  climb  a 
sleep  hill,  on  the  surface  of  which  we  see  the  edges  of  the  same  strata 
dipping  inwards  towards  the  mountain.  When  we  have  ascended  to 
a  considerable  height,  we  see  fragments  of  scoriae  sparingly  scattered 
over  the  surface ;  till,  at  length,  on  reaching  the  summit,  we  find 
ourselves  suddenly  on  the  edge  of  a  tarn,  or  deep  circular  lake-basin. 


This,  which  is  called  the  Gemunder  Haar,  is  the  first  of  three 
lakes  which  are  in  immediate  contact,  the  same  ridge  forming  the 
barrier  of  two  neighbouring  cavities  (see  fig.  477.).  On  viewing  the 
first  of  these,  we  reci^ize  the  ordinary  form  of  a  crater,  for  which 
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we  have  been  prepared  by  the  occurrence  of  scorias  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  But  on  examining  the  walls  of  the  crater  we 
find  precipices  of  sandstone  and  shale  which  exliibit  no  signs  of  the 
action  of  heat ;  and  we  look  in  vain  for  those  beds  of  lava  and 
scoriae,  dipping  in  opposite  directions  on  every  side,  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  characteristic  of  volcanic  craters.  As 
we  proceed,  however,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  afterwards 
visit  the  craters  c  and  d  (fig.  478.),  we  find  a  considerable  quantity 
of  scoriflQ  and  some  lava,  and  see  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil  sparkling 
with  volcanic  sand,  and  strewed  with  ejected  fragments  of  half-fused 
shale,  which  preserves  its  laminated  texture  in  the  interior,  while  it 
has  a  vitrified  or  scoriform  coating. 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  lakes  above  mentioned  occurs  the 
Pulvermaar  of  Oillenfeld,  an  oval  lake  of  very  regular  form,  and 
surrounded  by  an  unbroken  ridge  of  fragmentary  materials,  consisting 
of  ejected  shale  and  sandstone,  and  preserving  a  uniform  height  of 
about  150  feet  above  the  water.  The  side  slope  in  the  interior 
is  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees ;  on  the  exterior,  of  35  de- 
grees. Volcanic  substances  are  intermixed  very  sparingly  with  the 
ejections,  which  in  this  place  entirely  conceal  from  view  the  stra- 
tified rocks  of  the  country.* 

The  Meerfelder  Maar  is  a  cavity  of  far  greater  size  and  depth, 
hollowed  out  of  similar  strata;  the  sides  presenting  some  abrupt 
sections  of  inclined  secondary  rocks,  which  in  other  places  are  buried 
under  vast  heaps  of  pulverized  shale.  I  could  discover  no  scoriad 
amongst  the  ejected  materials,  but  balls  of  olivine  and  other  volcanic 
substances  are  mentioned  as  having  been  found.f  This  cavity,  which 
we  must  suppose  to  have  discharged  an  immense  volume  of  gas,  ia 
nearly  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  is  said  to  be  more  than  one  hundred 
fathoms  deep.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  mountain  called  the  Mosen- 
berg,  which  consists  of  red  sandstone  and  shale  in  its  lower  parts, 
but  supports  on  its  summit  a  triple  volcanic  cone,  while  a  distinct 
current  of  lava  is  seen  descending  the  flanks  of  the  mountain.  The 
edge  of  the  crater  of  the  largest  cone  reminded  me  much  of  the  form 
and  characters  of  that  of  Vesuvius ;  but  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
precipitous  and  almost  overhanging  wall  or  parapet  which  the  scoriad 
presented  towards  the  exterior,  as  at  a  &  (fig.  479.) ;  which  I  can 
only  explain  by  supposing  that  fragments  of  red-hot  lava,  as  they  fdl 

Flf.479. 


Stratified  rocka.  v.  Volcaole. 

Ontlloe  of  MoMBbtrg,  Upp«r  BUU. 

*  Scrope,  Edin.  Joarn.  of  8ci.,  June,        f  Hibbert,  Extinct  Volcanos  of  tha 
18Se,p.l45.  Bhine,p.24. 
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round  the  vent,  were  cemented  together  into  one  compact  masSy  in 
consequence  of  continuing  to  be  in  a  half-melted  state. 

If  we  pass  from  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  £ifel»  from  a  to  b  (see 
map,  p.  416.),  we  find  the  celebrated  lake-crater  of  Laach,  which  has 
a  greater  resemblance  than  any  of  those  before  mentioned  to  the 
Lago  di  Bolsena,  and  others  in  Italy  —  being  surrounded  hj  a  ridge 
of  gently  sloping  hillsy  composed  of  loose  tuffs,  scoring  and  blocks  of 
a  variety  of  lavas. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  volcanos  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
is  called  the  Roderberg.  It  forms  a  circular  crater  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  100  feet  deep,  now  covered  with  fields  of 
corn.  The  highly  inclined  strata  of  ancient  sandstone  and  shale  rise 
even  to  the  rim  of  one  side  of  the  crater ;  but  they  are  overspread  by 
quartzose  gravel,  and  this  again  is  covered  by  volcanic  scoriie  and 
tufaceous  sand.  The  opposite  wall  of  the  crater  is  composed  of 
cinders  and  scorified  rock,  like  that  at  the  summit  of  Vesuvius.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  the  eruption  in  this  case  burst  through  the 
sandstone  and  alluvium  which  immediately  overlies  it ;  and  I  observed 
some  of  the  quartz  pebbles  mixed  with  scoriie  on  the  fianks  of  the 
mountain,  as  if  they  had  been  cast  up  into  the  air,  and  had  fallen 
again  with  the  volcanic  ashes.  I  have  already  observed,  that  a  large 
part  of  this  crater  has  been  filled  up  with  loess  (p.  118.). 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  a  great  many  of  the  craters  above 
described,  is  the  absence  of  any  signs  of  alteration  or  torrefaction  in 
their  walls,  when  these  are  composed  of  regular  strata  of  ancient 
sandstone  and  shale.  It  is  evident  that  the  summits  of  hills  formed 
of  the  above-mentioned  stratified  rocks  have,  in  some  cases,  been 
carried  away  by  gaseous  explosions,  while  at  the  same  time  no  lava, 
and  often  a  very  small  quantity  only  of  scoriae,  has  escaped  from  the 
newly  formed  cavity.  There  is,  indeed,  no  feature  in  the  Eifel  vol- 
canos more  worthy  of  note,  than  the  proofs  they  afford  of  very 
copious  aeriform  discharges,  unaccompanied  by  the  pouring  out  of 
melted  matter,  except,  here  and  there,  in  very  insignificant  volume. 
I  know  of  no  other  extinct  volcanos  where  gaseous  explosions  of  such 
magnitude  have  been  attended  by  the  emission  of  so  small  a  quantity 
of  lava.  Yet  I  looked  in  vain  in  the  Eifel  for  any  appearances 
which  could  lend  support  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  sudden  rushing 
out  of  such  enormous  volumes  of  gas  had  ever  lifted  up  the  stratified 
rocks  immediately  around  the  vent,  so  as  to  form  conical  masses, 
having  their  strata  dipping  outwards  on  all  sides  from  a  central  axis, 
as  is  assumed  in  the  theory  of  elevation  craters,  alluded  to  at  the  end 
of  Chap.  XXTX. 

Trass, — In  the  Lower  Eifel,  eruptions  of  trachytic  lava  preceded 
the  emission  of  currents  of  basalt,  and  immense  quantities  of  pumice 
were  thrown  out  wherever  trachyte  issued.  The  tufaceous  alluvium 
called  trass,  which  has  covered  large  areas  in  this  region  and  choked 
up  some  valleys  now  partially  re-excavated,  is  unstratified.  Its  base 
consists  almost  entirely  of  pumice,  in  which  are  included  fragments 
of  basalt  and  other  lavas,  pieces  of  burnt  shale,  slate,  and  sandstone, 
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and  numerous  trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  J£  this  trass  was  formed 
during  the  period  of  volcanic  eruptions  it  maj  perhaps  have  origi- 
nated in  the  manner  of  the  moya  of  the  Andes. 

We  may  easily  conceive  that  a  similar  mass  might  now  be  pro- 
duced, if  a  copious  evolution  of  gases  should  occur  in  one  of  the  lake 
basins.  The  water  might  remain  for  weeks  in  a  state  of  violent 
ebullition,  until  it  became  of  the  consistency  of  mud,  just  as  the  sea 
continued  to  be  charged  with  red  mud  round  Graham's  Island,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  year  1831.  K  a  breach  should  then  be  made 
in  the  side  of  the  cone,  the  flood  would  sweep  away  great  heaps  of 
ejected  fragments  of  shale  and  sandstone,  which  would  be  borne  down 
into  the  a^oining  valleys.  Forests  might  be  torn  up  by  such  a  flood ; 
and  thus  the  occurrence  of  the  numerous  trunks  of  trees  dispersed 
irregularly  through  the  trass^  can  be  explained. 

Hungary,  —  M.  Beudant,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  Hungary, 
describes  five  distinct  groups  of  volcanic  rocks,  which,  although  no- 
where of  great  extent,  form  striking  features  in  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  that  country,  rising  as  they  do  abruptly  from  extensive 
plains  composed  of  tertiary  strata.  They  may  have  constituted 
islands  in  the  ancient  sea,  as  Santorin  and  Milo  now  do  in  the  Gre- 
cian Archipelago ;  and  M.  Beudant  has  remarked  that  the  mineral 
products  of  the  last-mentioned  islands  resemble  remarkably  those  of 
the  Hungarian  extinct  volcanos,  where  many  of  the  same  minerals, 
as  opal,  calcedony,  resinous  silex  (jnlex  reiinite),  pearlite,  obsidian, 
and  pitchstone  abound. 

The  Hungarian  lavas  are  chiefly  felspathic,  consisting  of  different 
varieties  of  trachyte;  many  are  cellular,  and  used  as  millstones; 
some  so  porous  and  even  scoriform  as  to  resemble  those  which  have 
issued  in  the  open  air.  Pumice  occurs  in  great  quantity ;  and  there 
are  conglomerates,  or  rather  breccias,  wherein  fragments  of  trachyte 
are  bound  together  by  pumiceous  tufi^,  or  sometimes  by  silex. 

It  is  probable  that  these  rocks  were  permeated  by  the  waters  of 
hot  springs,  impregnated,  like  the  Geysers,  with  silica ;  or,  in  some 
instances,  perhaps,  by  aqueous  vapoursi  which,  like  those  of  Lance- 
rote,  may  have  precipitated  hydrate  of  silica. 

By  the  influence  of  such  springs  or  vapours  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees  washed  down  during  floods,  and  buried  in  tuffs  on  the  flanks 
of  the  mountains,  are  supposed  to  have  become  silicified.  It  is 
scarcely  possible,  says  M.  Beudant,  to  dig  into  any  of  the  pumiceous 
deposits  of  these  mountains  without  meeting  with  opalized  wood,  and 
sometimes  entire  silicified  trunks  of  trees  of  great  sise  and  weight. 

It  appears  from  the  species  of  shells  collected  principally  by 
M.  Bou^  and  examined  by  M.  Deshayes,  that  the  fossil  remains  im 
bedded  in  the  volcanic  tuffs,  and  in  strata  alternating  with  them  ia 
Hungary,  are  of  the  Miocene  type,  and  not  identical,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  with  the  fossils  of  the  Paris  basin. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

ON  THE  DIFFEBBNT  AGES  OF  THE  TOLCAMIC  BOCKS  —  eOtUinued. 

Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Pliocene  and  Miocene  periods  continaed — Anvorgne — Monl 
Dor — Breccias  and  allaTiums  of  Mont  Perrier,with  bones  of  quadrupeds — Biyer 
dammed  up  bj  laTa-cnrrent — Bange  of  minor  cones  from  AuYcrgne  to  the 
Virarais — Monts  Dome — Pnj  de  C6me — Puj  de  Farion — Cones  not  dennded 
hy  general  flood — Velay — Bones  of  quadrupeds  buried  in  seorise— Cantal — 
Eocene  rolcanic  rocks — Tuffs  near  Clermont — Hill  of  GergoTia — Tftip  of 
Cretaceous  period  -  Oolitic  period — New  Bed  Sandstone  period — Carboniferous 
period — Old  Bed  Sandstone  period — **  Bock  and  Spindle"  near  St.  Andrew's — 
Silurian  period  »  Cambrian  volcanic  rocks. 

Tertiary  Volcanie  Rocks. — Auvergne. — The  extinct  volcanos  of 
Auvergne  and  Cantal  in  Central  France  seem  to  have  commenced 
their  eruptions  in  the  Upper  Eocene  period,  but  to  have  been  most 
active  during  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  eras.  I  have  alreadj  alluded 
to  the  grand  succession  of  events,  of  which  there  is  evidence  in 
Auvergne  since  the  last  retreat  of  the  sea  (see  p.  178.).  i! 

The  earliest  monuments  of  the  tertiary  period  in  that  region  are  . 

lacustrine  deposits  of  great  thickness  (2.  fig.  480.  p.  424.),  in  the  I 

lowest  conglomerates  of  which  are  rounded  pebbles  of  quartz,  mica- 
schist,  granite,  and  other  non-volcanic  rocks,  without  the  slightest 
intermixture  of  igneous  products.  To  these  conglomerates  succeed 
argillaceous  and  calcareous  marls  and  limestones  (3.  fig.  480.)  con- 
taining Upper  Eocene  shells,  and  bones  of  mammalia,  the  higher 
beds  of  which  sometimes  alternate  with  volcanic  tuff  of  contempo- 
raneous origin.  After  the  filling  up  or  drainage  of  the  ancient  lakes, 
huge  piles  of  trachjtic  and  basaltic  rocks,  with  volcanic  breccias, 
accumulated  to  a  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  were  super- 
imposed upon  granite,  or  the  contiguous  lacustrine  strata.  The 
greater  portion  of  these  igneous  rocks  appear  to  have  originated 
during  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods  ;  and  extinct  quadrupeds  of 
those  eras,  belonging  to  the  genera  Mastodon,  Rhinoceros,  and  others, 
were  buried  in  ashes  and  beds  of  alluvial  sand  and  gravel,  which  owe 
their  preservation  to  overspreading  sheets  of  lava. 

In  Auvergne  the  most  ancient  and  conspicuous  of  the  volcanic 
masses  is  Mont  Dor,  which  rests  immediately  on  the  granitic  rocks 
standing  apart  from  the  freshwater  strata.*  This  great  mountain 
rises  suddenly  to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding platform,  and  retains  the  shape  of  a  flattened  and  somewhat 
irregular  cone,  aU  the  sides  sloping  more  or  less  rapidly,  until  their 
inclination  is  gradually  lost  in  the  high  plain  around.  This  cone  is 
composed  of  layers  of  scoriao,  pumice-stones,  and  their  fine  detritus, 

*  See  the  map,  p.  179. 
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with  interposed  beds  of  trachyte  and  basalt,  which  descend  often  in 
uninterrupted  sheets,  till  they  reach  and  spread  themselves  round 
the  base  of  the  mountain.*  Conglomerates,  also,  composed  of  angu- 
lar and  rounded  fragments  of  igneous  rocks,  are  observed  to  alternate 
with  the  above ;  and  the  various  masses  are  seen  to  dip  off  from  the 
central  axis,  and  to  lie  parallel  to  the  sloping  flanks  o(  the  moun- 
tain. 

The  summit  of  Mont  Dor  terminates  in  seven  or  eight  rocky  peaks, 
where  no  regular  crater  can  now  be  traced,  but  where  we  may  easily 
imagine  one  to  have  existed,  which  may  have  been  shattered  by 
earthquakes,  and  have  suffered  degradation  by  aqueous  agents.  Ori- 
ginally, perhaps,  like  the  highest  crater  of  Etna,  it  may  have  formed 
an  insignificant  feature  in  the  great  pUe,  and  may  frequently  have 
been  destroyed  and  renovated. 

According  to  some  geologists^  this  mountain,  as  well  as  Vesuvius, 
Etna,  and  all  large  volcanos,  has  derived  its  dome-like  form  not  from 
the  preponderance  of  eruptions  from  one  or  more  central  points,  but 
from  the  upheaval  of  horizontal  beds  of  lava  and  scoriae.  I  have 
explained  my  reasons  for  objecting  to  this  view  at  the  close  of  Chap. 
XXIX.,  when  speaking  of  Palma,  and  in  the  Principles  of  Geology .f 
The  average  inclination  of  the  dome-shaped  mass  of  Mont  Dor  is 
8^  6^  whereas  in  Mounts  Loa  and  Kea,  before  mentioned,  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  (see  fig.  467.  p.  394.),  the  flanks  of  which  have  been 
raised  by  recent  lavas,  we  find  from  Mr.  Dana's  description  that  the 
one  has  a  slope  of  6°  30',  the  other  of  7**  46'.  We  may,  therefore, 
reasonably  question  whether  there  is  any  absolute  necessity  for  sup- 
posing that  the  basaltic  currents  of  the  ancient  French  volcano  were 
at  first  more  horizontal  than  they  are  now.  Nevertheless  it  is  highly 
probable  that  during  the  long  series  of  eruptions  required  to  give 
rise  to  so  vast  a  pile  of  volcanic  matter,  which  is  thickest  at  the 
summit  or  centre  of  the  dome,  some  dislocation  and  upheaval  took 
place ;  and  during  the  distention  of  the  mass,  beds  of  lava  and  scorias 
may,  in  some  places,  have  acquired  a  greater,  in  others  a  less,  incli- 
nation, than  that  which  at  first  belonged  to  them. 

Respecting  the  age  of  the  great  mass  of  Mont  Dor,  we  cannot 
come  at  present  to  any  positive  decision,  because  no  organic  remains 
have  yet  been  found  in  the  tuffs,  except  impressions  of  the  leaves  of 
trees  of  species  not  yet  determined.  We  may  certainly  conclude,  that 
the  earliest  eruptions  were  posterior  in  origin  to  those  grits  and  con- 
glomerates of  the  freshwater  formation  of  the  Limagne,  which  contain 
no  pebbles  of  volcanic  rocks ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  erup- 
tions took  place  before  the  great  lakes  were  drained;  and  others 
occurred  after  the  desiccation  of  those  lakes,  and  when  deep  valleys 
had  already  been  excavated  through  freshwater  strata. 

In  the  annexed  section,  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  geological 
structure  of  a  portion  of  Auvergne,  which  I  re-examined  in  1843.:^ 

•  Scrope*8  Central  France,  p.  98.  %  See  Qnarteriy  GeoL  Joanu,  vol  iL 

t  See  chaps,  xxiv.,  xxy.,  and  zxtL,    p.  77. 
7th  and  8th  editions. 
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Fig.  480. 


SectfoD  tnm  Cbe  Jtllty  of  th«  Couge  at  Nechen.  tbrough  Mont  PMrler  md  Utoire  to  the  YaXImf 

of  the  Allier,  and  the  Tour  de  Boulndr,  AuTergne. 


10.  Lava<«anpnt  of  Tartnret  nanr  its  temi-  ft.  hamw  bone-bed  of  Ferrier,  ochreowi 

nation  at  Nechen.  and  grarel. 

9.  Bone-bed,  red  sandy  elaj  noder  the  lara  of  4  m.  Basaltic  dyke. 

Tartaret.  4.  Basaltic  platform. 

0.  Bone-bad  of  the  Toor  de  Boolade.  S.  Upper  f^eshvaler  beds,  IfaBetCooe.  nari,  gyp- 
7.  Alluvium  newer  than  No.  6.  sum,  Ac. 

6.  AlluTlaro  with  bfvnes  of  hippopotamus.  2.  Lower  freshwater  forraatlon,  red  cisj, 
be,  Trachytic  breocla  resembling  5a.  sand,  ice. 

5A.  Upper  bone-bed  of  Perrler.  grsTel,  fte.  1   Granite. 
5  a.  Pumloeotts  breccia  and  congTomeraie,  ango. 
lar  masses  of  trachyte,  quarts,  pebbles,  &c. 


I 


It  may  convej  some  idea  to  the  reader  of  the  long  and  complicated 

series  of  events,  which  have  occurred  in  that  country,  since  the  first 

lacustrine  strata  (No.  2.)  were  deposited  on  the  granite  (No.  1.).     The 

changes  of  which  we  have  evidence  are  the  more  striking,  because 

they  imply  great  denudation,  without  there  being  any  proofs  of  the 

intervention  of  the  sea  during  the  whole  period.    It  will  be  seen 

that  the  upper  freshwater  beds  (No.  3.),  once  formed  in  a  lake,  must  j, 

have  suffered  great  destruction  before  the  excavation  of  the  valleys  of 

the  Couze  and  Allier  had  begun.     In  these  freshwater  beds.  Upper  v 

Eocene  fossils,  as  described  in  Chap.  XV.,  have  been  found.     The 

basaltic  dike  4\  is  one  of  many  examples  of  the  intrusion  of  volcanic 

matter  through  the  Eocene  f^shwater  beds,  and  may  have  been  of 

Upper  Eocene  or  Miocene  date,  giving  rise,  when  it  reached  the 

surface  and  overflowed,  to  such  platforms  of  basalt,  as  often  cap  the 

tertiary  hills  in  Auvergne,  and  one  of  which  (4)  is  seen  on  Mont 

Perrier. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  beds  of  gravel  containing  bones  of 
extinct  mammalia  are  detected  under  these  very  ancient  sheets  of 
basalt,  as  between  No.  4.  and  the  freshwater  strata.  No.  3.,  at  a,  from 
which  it  is  clear  that  the  surface  of  3  formed  at  that  period  the  lowest 
level  at  which  the  waters  then  draining  the  country  flowed.  Next  in 
age  to  this  basaltic  platform  comes  a  patch  of  ochreous  sand  and 
gravel  (No.  5.)',  containing  many  bones  of  quadrupeds.  Upon  this 
rests  a  pumiceous  breccia  and  conglomerate,  with  angular  masses  of 
trachyte,  and  some  quartz  pebbles.  This  deposit  is  followed  by  5  b^ 
which  is  similar  to  5,  and'  5  c  similar  to  the  trachytic  breccia  5  a. 
These  two  breccias  are  supposed^  from  their  similarity  to  others  found' 
on  Mount  Dor,  to  have  descended  from  the  flanks  of  that  mountain 
during  eruptions ;  and  the  interstratifled  alluvial  deposits  contain  the 
remains  of  mastodon,  rhinoceros^  tapir,  deer,  beaver,  and  quadrupeds 
of  other  genera  referable  to  about  forty  species,  all  of  which  are- 
extinct  I  formerly  supposed  them  to  belong  to  the  same  era  as  the 
Miocene  faluns  of  Touraine ;  but^  whether  they  may  not  rather  be 
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aBcribed  to  the  Older  Pliocene  epoch  is  a  qaestion  which  farther 
inquiries  and  comparisons  must  determine. 

Whatever  be  their  date  in  the  tertiary  series,  they  are  quadrupeds 
which  inhabited  the  country  when  the  formations  5  and  5  c  ori- 
ginated. Probably  they  were  drowned  during  floods^  such  as  rush 
down  the  flanks  of  volcanos  during  eruptions^  when  great  bodies  of 
steam  are  emitted  from  the  crater,  or  when,  as  we  have  seen^  both  on 
Etna  and  in  Iceland  in  modem  times,  large  masses  of  snow  are 
suddenly  melted  by  lava,  causing  a  deluge  of  water  to  bear  down 
fragments  of  igneous  rocks  mixed  with  mud,  to  the  valleys  and  plains 
below. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  valley  of  the  Issoire,  down  which  these  an- 
cient inundations  swept^  was  first  excavated  at  the  expense  of  the 
formations  2,  3,  and  4,  and  then  filled  up  by  the  masses  5  and  5  c, 
after  which  it  was  re-excavated  before  the  more  modem  alluviums 
(Nos.  6.  and  7.)  were  formed.  In  these  again  other  fossil  mammalia  of 
distinct  species  have  been  detected  by  M.  Bravard,  the  bones  of  an 
hippopotamus  having  been  found  among  the  rest. 

At  length,  when  the  valley  of  the  Allier  was  eroded  at  Issoire  down 
to  its  lowest  level,  a  talus  of  angular  fragments  of  basalt  and  fresh- 
water limestone  (No.  8.)  was  formed,  called  the  bone-bed  of  the  Tour 
de  Boulade,  from  which  a  great  many  other  mammalia  have  been 
collected  by  MM.  Bravard  and  Pomel.  In  this  assemblage  the  Ele^ 
phtu  primigeniuSy  Rhinoceros  tichorinus.  Deer  (including  rein-deer)^ 
JEguus,  BoSf  Antelope,  Felisy  and  CaniSj  were  included.  Even  this  de- 
posit seems  hardly  to  be  the  newest  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  if  we 
cross  from  the  town  of  Issoire  (see  fig.  480.)  over  Mont  Perrier  to 
the  adjoining  valley  of  the  Couze,  we  find  another  bone-bed  (No.  9.), 
overlaid  by  a  current  of  lava  (No.  10.). 

The  history  of  this  lava-current,  which  terminates  a  few  hundred 
yards  below  the  point  No.  10.,  in  the  suburbs  of  the.village  of  Nechers, 
is  interesting.  It  forms  a  long  narrow  stripe  more  than  13  miles  in 
length,  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the  Couze,  which  flows  out  of  a 
lake  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Dor.  This  lake  is  caused  by  a  barrier 
thrown  across  the  ancient  channel  of  the  Couze,  consisting  partly  of 
the  volcanic  cone  called  the  Puy  de  Tartaret,  formed  of  loose  scorise^ 
from  the  base  of  which  has  issued  the  lava-current  before  mentioned. 
The  materials  of  the  dam  which  blocked  up  the  river,  and  caused  the 
Lac  de  Chambon,  are  also,  in  part,  derived  from  a  land-slip  which 
may  have  happened  at  the  time  of  the  great  eruption  which  formed 
the  cone. 

This  cone  of  Tartaret  afibrds  an  impressive  monument  of  the  very 
diflerent  dates  at  which  the  igneous  eruptions  of  Auvergne  have 
happened;  for  it  was  evidently  thrown  up  at  the  bottom  of  the 
existing  valley,  which  is  bounded  by  lofty  precipices  composed  of 
sheets  of  ancient  columnar  trachyte  and  basalt,  which  once  flowed  at 
very  high  levels  from  Mont  Dor.* 

*  For  a  Tiew  of  Fay  de  Tartaret  and  Mont  Dor,  see  Scrope's  Volcanos  of 
Central  France. 
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When  we  foUow  the  course  of  the  river  Couze,  from  its  source  in 
the  lake  of  Chambon,  to  the  termination  of  the  lava-current  at 
NecherSy  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  we  find  that  the  torrent  has  in 
most  places  cut  a  deep  channel  through  the  lava,  the  lower  portion 
of  which  is  columnar.  In  some  narrow  gorges  it  has  even  had  power 
to  remove  the  entire  mass  of  basaltic  rocky  though  the  work  of 
erosion  must  have  been  verj  slow,  as  the  basalt  is  tough  and  hard, 
and  one  column  aflter  another  must  have  been  undermined  and  reduced 
to  pebbles,  and  then  to  sand.  During  the  time  required  for  this  ope- 
ration, the  perishable  cone  of  Tartaret,  composed  of  sand  and  ashefl» 
has  stood  uninjured,  proving  that  no  great  flood  or  deluge  can  have 
passed  over  this  region  in  the  interval  between  the  eruption  of 
Tartaret  and  our  own  times. 

If  we  now  return  to  the  section  (fig.  480.),  I  maj  observe  that  the 
lava-current  of  Tartaret,  which  has  diminished  greatly  in  height  and 
volume  near  its  termination,  presents  here  a  steep  and  perpendi- 
cular face  25  feet  in  height  towards  the  river.    Beneath  it  is  the 
alluvium  No.  9.,  consisting  of  a  red  sandj  clay,  which  must  have 
covered  the  bottom  of  the  valley  when  the  current  of  melted  rock 
flowed  down.     The  bones  found  in  this  alluvium,  which  I  obtained 
myself,  consisted  of  a  species  of  field-mouse,  Arvicoloy  and  the  molar 
tooth  of  an  extinct  horse,  Equusfotsilis.    The  other  species,  obtained 
from  the  same  bed,  are  referable  to  the  genera  Sus^  Bos^  Cervut, 
FelUy  Cants,  Maries,  Talpa,  Sorgx,  Lepus,  Sciurus,  Mus,  and  La* 
gomys,  in  all  no  less  than  forty-three  species,  all  closely  allied  to  recent 
animals,  yet  nearly  all  of  them,  according  to  M.  Bravard,  showing 
some  points  of  difference,  like  those  which  Mr.  Owen  discovered  in 
the  case  of  the  horse  above  alluded  to.     The  bones,  also,  of  a  frog, 
snake,  and  lizard,  and  of  several  birds,  were  associated  with  the  fossils 
before  enumerated,  and  several  recent  land  shells,  such  as  Cyclostoma 
eUganSy  Helix  hortenns,  H.  nemoralis,  ff,  lapicida,  and  Clausilia 
rugosa,    K  the  animals  were  drowned  by  floods,  which  accompanied 
the  eruptions  of  the  Puy  de  Tartaret,  they  would  give  an  exceedingly 
modern  geological  date  to  that  event,  which  must,  in  that  case,  have 
belonged  to  the  Newer-Pliocene,  or,  perhaps,  the  Post-Pliocene  period. 
That  the  current,  which  has  issued  from  the  Puy  de  Tartaret,  may 
nevertheless*  be  very  ancient  in  reference  to  the  events  of  human 
history,  we  may  conclude,  not  only  from  the  divergence  of  the  mam. 
miferous  fauna  from  that  of  our  day,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  Roman 
bridge  of  such  form  and  construction  as  continued  in  use  down  to  the 
fifth  century,  but  which  may  be  older,  is  now  seen  at  a  place  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  St  Nectaire.     This  ancient  bridge  spans  the 
river  Couze  with  two  arches,  each  about  14  feet  wide.    These  arches 
spring  from  the  lava  of  Tartaret,  on  both  banks,  showing  that  a 
ravine  precisely  like  that  now  existing,  had  already  been  excavated 
by  the  river  through  that  lava  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries  ago. 

In  Central  France  there  are  several  hundred  minor  cones,  like  that 
of  Tartaret,  a  great  number  of  which,  like  Monte  Nuovo,  near  Naples, 
may  have  been  principally  due  to  a  single  eruption.     Most  of  these 
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cones  range  in  a  linear  direction  from  Auvergne  to  the  Vivarais,  and 
they  were  faithfullj  described  so  earlj  as  the  year  1802,  by  M.  de 
Montlosier.  They  have  given  rise  chiefly  to  currents  of  basaltic 
lava.  Those  of  Auvergne  called  the  Monts  Dome,  placed  on  a 
granitic  platform,  form  an  irregular  ridge  (see  fig.  436.),  about 
18  miles  in  length  and  2  in  breadth.  They  are  usually  trun- 
cated at  the  summit,  where  the  crater  is  often  preserved  entire, 
the  lava  having  issued  from  the  base  of  the  hill.  But  frequently  the 
crater  is  broken  down  on  one  side,  where  the  lava  has  flowed  out. 
The  hills  are  composed  of  loose  scorisB,  blocks  of  lava,  lapilli,  and 
pozzuolana,  with  fragments  of  trachyte  and  granite. 

Puy  de  C6me. — The  Puy  de  Cdme  and  its  lava-current,  near 
Clermont,  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  these  minor  volcanos.  This 
conical  hill  rises  from  the  granitic  platform,  at  an  angle  of  about  40% 
to  the  height  of  more  than  900  feet.  Its  summit  presents  two  distinct 
craters,  one  of  them  with  a  vertical  depth  of  250  feet.  A  stream  of 
lava  takes  its  rise  at  the  western  base  of  the  hill,  instead  of  issuing 
from  either  crater,  and  descends  the  granitic  slope  towards  the  present 
site  of  the  town  of  Font  Gibaud.  Thence  it  pours  in  a  broad  sheet 
down  a  steep  declivity  into  the  valley  of  the  Sioule,  filling  the  ancient 
river-channel  for  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  The  Sioule,  thus 
dispossessed  of  its  bed,  has  worked  out  a  fresh  one  between  the  lava 
and  the  granite  of  its  western  bank ;  and  the  excavation  has  disclosed, 
in  one  spot,  a  wall  of  columnar  basalt  about  60  feet  high.* 

The  excavation  of  the  ravine  is  still  in  progress,  every  winter  some 
columns  of  basalt  being  undermined  and  carried  down  the  channel  of 
the  river,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  miles  rolled  to  sand  and  pebbles. 
Meanwhile  the  cone  of  C6me  remains  stationary,  its  loose  materials 
being  protected  by  a  dense  vegetation,  and  the  hill  standing  on  a 
ridge  not  commanded  by  any  higher  ground  whence  floods  of  rain* 
water  may  descend. 

Puy  Rouge, — At  another  point,  farther  down  the  course  of  the 
Sioule,  we  find  a  second  illustration  of  *the  same  phenomenon  in  the 
Puy  Rouge,  a  conical  hiU  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  PranaL  The 
cone  is  composed  entirely  of  red  and  black  scorin,  tuff,  and  volcanic 
bombs.  On  its  western  side  there  is  a  worn-down  crater,  whence  a 
powerful  stream  of  lava  has  issued,  and  flowed  into  the  valley  of  the 
Sioule.  The  river  has  since  excavated  a  ravine  through  the  lava 
and  subjacent  gneiss,  to  the  depth  of  400  feet. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  precipice  forming  the  left  side  of  this 
ravine,  we  see  a  great  mass  of  black  and  red  scoriaceous  lava ;  below 
this  a  thin  bed  of  gravel,  evidently  an  ancient  river-bed,  now  at  an 
elevation,  of  50  feet  above  the  channel  of  the  Sioule.  The  gravel 
again  rests  upon  gneiss,  which  has  been  eroded  to  the  depth  of  50 
feet.  It  is  quite  evident  in  this  case,  that,  while  the  basalt  was  gra- 
dually undermined  and  carried  away  by  the  force  of  running  water, 
the  cone  whence  the  lava  issued  escaped  destruction,  because  it  stood 

*  Scrope's  Central  France,  p.  60.,  and  plate. 
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upon  a  platform  of  gneiss  seyeral  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
valley  in  which  the  force  of  running  water  was  exerted. 

Puy  de  Pariau, — The  brim  of  the  crater  of  the  Pnj  de  Pariou, 
near  Clermont,  is  so  sharp,  and  has  been  so  little  blunted  bj  time, 
that  it  scarcely  affords  room  to  stand  upon.  This  and  other  cones 
in  an  equally  remarkable  state  of  integrity  have  stood,  I  conceive 
uninjured,  not  in  9pUe  of  their  loose  porous  nature,  as  might  at  first 
be  naturally  supposed,  but  in  consequence  of  it.  No  rills  can  collect 
where  all  the  rain  is  instantly  absorbed  by  the  sand  and  scoriie,  as  is 
remarkably  the  case  on  £tna ;  and  nothing  but  a  waterspout  breaking 
directly  upon  the  Puy  de  Pariou  could  carry  away  a  portion  of  the 
hill,  so  long  as  it  is  not  rent  or  engulphed  by  earthquakes. 

Hence  it  is  conceivable  that  even  those  cones  which  have  the 
freshest  aspect,  and  most  perfect  shape,  may  lay  claim  to  very  high 
antiquity.  Dr.  Daubeny  has  justly  observed,  that  had  any  of  these 
volcanos  been  in  a  state  of  activity  in  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar,  that 
general,  who  encamped  upon  the  plains  of  Auvergne,  and  laid  siege 
to  its  principal  city  (Gergovia,  near  Clermont),  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  notice  them.  Had  there  been  any  record  of  their  eruptions 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  or  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  the  one  would  scarcely 
have  omitted  to  make  mention  of  it  in  his  Natural  History,  nor  the 
other  to  introduce  some  allusion  to  it  among  the  descriptions  of  this 
his  native  province.  This  poet's  residence  was  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  Aidat,  which  owed  its  very  existence  to  the  damming  up  of  a 
river  by  one  of  the  most  modern  lava-currents.* 

Velay, — The  observations  of  M.  Bertrand  de  Done  have  not  yet 
established  that  any  of  the  most  ancient  volcanos  of  Velay  were  in 
action  during  the  Eocene  period.  There  are  beds  of  gravel  in  Velay, 
as  in  Auvergne,  covered  by  lava  at  different  heights  above  the  chan- 
nels of  the  existing  rivers.  In  the  highest  and  most  ancient  of  these 
alluviums  the  pebbles  are  exclusively  of  granitic  rocks ;  but  in  the 
newer,  which  are  found  at  lower  levels,  and  which  originated  when 
the  valleys  had  been  cut  to  a  ^eater  depth,  an  intermixture  of  vol« 
canic  rocks  has  been  observed. 

At  St.  Privat  d'AUier  a  bed  of  volcanic  scorisB  and  tuff  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Hibbert,  inclosed  between  two  sheets  of  basaltic  lava ; 
and  in  this  tuff  were  found  the  bones  of  several  quadrupeds,  some  of 
them  adhering  to  masses  of  slaggy  lava.  Among  other  animals  were 
Rhinoceros  leptorhinuSy  Hyana  speUgOy  and  a  species  allied  to  the 
spotted  hyana  of  the  Cape,  together  with  four  undetermined  species 
of  deer.|  The  manner  of  the  occurrence  of  these  bones  reminds  us 
of  the  published  accounts  of  an  eruption  of  Cosegnina,  1835,  in 
Central  America  (see  p.  399.),  during  which  hot  cinders  and  scorias 
fell  and  scorched  to  death  great  numbers  of  wild  and  domestic  animals 
and  birds. 

Ptomb  du  Cantal, — In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  igneous  rocks  of 

*  Daubeny  on  Volcanos,  p.  14.  are  given  by  M.  Bertrand  de  Done,  Ann. 

t  Edin.  Joum.  of  Sci.,  No.  iv.  N.  S.    De  la  Soc.  d'Agricult.  de  Pny,  1828. 
p.  276.  Figores  of  some  of  these  remains 
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the  Cantal,  we  can  at  present  merely  affirm,  that  thej  overlie  the 
Eocene  lacustrine  strata  of  that  country  (see  Map,  p.  179.).  They 
form  a  great  dome-shaped  mass,  having  an  average  slope  of  only  4% 
which  has  evidently  heen  accumulated,  like  the  cone  of  Etna,  during 
a  long  series  of  eruptions.  It  is  composed  of  trachytic,  phonolitic, 
and  basaltic  lavas,  tufis,  and  conglomerates,  or  breccias,  forming  a 
mountain  several  thousand  feet  in  height.  Dikes  also  of  phonolite* 
trachyte,  and  basalt  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  large  cavity,  probably  once  a  crater,  around  which  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  Cantal  are  ranged  circularly,  few  of  them,  except  the 
Plomb  du  Cantal,  rising  far  above  the  border  or  ridge  of  this  sup- 
posed crater.  A  pjrramidal  hill,  called  the  Puy  Griou,  occupies  the 
middle  of  the  cavity.*  It  is  clear  that  the  volcano  of  the  Cantal 
broke  ont  precisely  on  the  site  of  the  lacustrine  deposit  before  de- 
scribed (p.  188.),  which  had  accumulated  in  a  depression  of  a  tract 
composed  of  micaceous  schist.  In  the  breccias,  even  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  mountain,  we  find  ejected  masses  of  the  freshwater 
beds,  and  sometimes  fragments  of  flint,  containing  Eocene  shells. 
Valleys  radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  central  heights  of  the 
mountain,  increasing  in  size  as  they  recede  from  those  heights.  Those 
of  the  Cer  and  Jourdanne,  which  are  more  than  20  miles  in  length, 
are  of  great  depth,  and  lay  open  the  geological  structure  of  the 
mountain.  No  alternation  of  lavas  with  undisturbed  Eocene  strata 
has  been  observed,  nor  any  tuffs  containing  freshwater  shells,  although 
some  of  these  tuffs  include  fossil  remains  of  terrestrial  plants,  said  to 
imply  several  distinct  restorations  of  the  vegetation  of  the  mountain 
in  the  intervals  between  great  eruptions.  On  the  northern  side  of 
the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  at  La  Yissiere,  near  Murat,  is  a  spot,  pointed 
out  on  the  Map  (p.  179.),  where  freshwater  limestone  and  marl  are 
seen  covered  by  a  thickness  of  about  800  feet  of  volcanic  rock.  Shifts 
are  here  seen  in  the  strata  of  limestone  and  marLf 

Eocene  period. — In  treating  of  the  lacustrine  deposits  of  Central 
France,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  it  was  stated  that,  in  the  arenaceous 
and  pebbly  group  of  the  lacustrine  basins  of  Auvergne,  Cantal,  and 
Yelay,  no  volcanic  pebbles  had  ever  been  detected,  although  massive 
piles  of  igneous  rocks  are  now  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  As 
this  observation  has  been  confirmed  by  minute  research,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  inferring  that  the  volcanic  eruptions  had  not  commenced 
when  the  older  subdivisions  of  the  freshwater  groups  originated. 

In  Cantal  and  Velay  no  decisive  proofs  have  yet  been  brought  to 
light  that  any  of  the  igneous  outbursts  happened  during  the  depo- 
sition of  the  freshwater  strata ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
Auvergne  some  volcanic  explosions  took  place  before  the  drainage 
of  the  lakes,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Upper  Eocene  species  of  animals 
and  plants  still  flourished.  Thus,  for  example,  at  Pont  du  Chateau, 
near  Clermont,  a  section  is  seen  in  a  precipice  on  the  right  bank  of 

*  M^m  de  la  Soc  Geol.  de  France,  f  ^^  T>y^  aod  Morchiflon,  Ann.  des 
torn,  i  p.  175.  Sd.  Nat,  Oct  1829. 
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the  river  Allier,  in  which  beds  of  volcanic  tuff  alternate  with  a  fresh- 
water limestone,  which  is  in  some  places  pure,  bnt  in  others  spotted 
with  fragments  of  volcanic  matter,  as  if  it  were  deposited  while 
showers  of  sand  and  scone  were  projected  from  a  neighbouring 
vent* 

Another  example  occurs  in  the  Puj  de  Marmont,  near  YcTresiy 
where  a  freshwater  marl  alternates  with  volcanic  tuff  containing 
Eocene  shells.  The  tuff  or  breccia  in  this  locality  is  preciselj  such 
as  is  known  to  result  from  volcanic  ashes  falling  into  water,  and  sub- 
siding together  with  ejected  fragments  of  marl  and  other  stratified 
rocks.  These  tuffs  and  marls  are  highly  inclined,  and  traversed  by 
a  thick  vein  of  basalt,  which,  as  it  rises  in  the  hill,  divides  into  two 
branches. 

Gergovia, — The  hill  of  Gergovia,  near  Clermont,  affords  a  third 
example.  I  agree  with  MM.  Dufr^noy  and  Jobert  that  there  is  no 
alternation  here  of  a  contemporaneous  sheet  of  lava  with  freshwater 
strata,  in  the  manner  supposed  by  some  other  observers  f;  but  the 
position  and  contents  of  some  of  the  associated  tuffs,  prove  them  to 
have  been  derived  from  volcanic  eruptions  which  occurred  during  the 
deposition  of  the  lacustrine  strata. 

The  bottom  of  the  hill  consists  of  slightly  inclined  beds  of  white 
and  greenish  marls,  more  than  300  feet  in  thickness,  intersected  by 
a  dike  of  basalt,  which  may  be  studied  in  the  ravine  above  the  village 
of  Merdogne.  The  dike  here  cuts  through  the  marly  strata  at  a  con- 
siderable angle,  producing,  in  general,  great  alteration  and  confusion 
in  them  for  some  distance  from  the  point  of  contact.    Above  the 

Fl«.481. 
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white  and  green  marls,  a  series  of  beds  of  limestone  and  marl,  con- 
taining freshwater  shells,  are  seen  to  alternate  with  volcanic  tuff. 
In  the  lowest  part  of  this  division,  beds  of  pure  marl  alternate  with 
compact  fissile  tuff,  resembling  some  of  the  subaqueous  tuffs  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  called  peperinos.    Occasionally  fragments  of  scoris  ar^ 

*  See  Scrope's  Central  France,  p.  21.  f  Ibid,  p  7. 
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visible  in  this  rocki  Still  higher  is  seen  another  group  of  some 
thickness,  consisting  exclusively  of  tuff,  upon  which  lie  other  marlj 
strata  intermixed  with  volcanic  matter.  Among  the  species  of  fossil 
shells  which  I  found  in  these  strata  were  Melania  inquinatti,  a  Unio^ 
and  a  Melanapsis^  but  thej  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  deter- 
mine with  precision  the  age  of  the  formation. 

There  are  many  points  in  Auvergne  where  igneous  rocks  have 
been  forced  by  subsequent  injection  through  clays  and  marly  lime- 
stones, in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  has  become  blended  in  one 
confused  and  brecciated  mass,  between  which  and  the  basalt  there  is 
sometimes  no  very  distinct  line  of  demarcation.  In  the  cavities  of 
such  mixed  rocks  we  often  find  calcedony,  and  crystals  of  mesotype^ 
stilbite,  and  arragonite.  To  formations  of  this  class  may  belong  some 
of  the  breccias  immediately  adjoining  the  dike  in  the  hill  of  Grer- 
govia ;  but  it  cannot  be  contended  that  the  volcanic  sand  and  scorias 
interstratified  with  the  marls  and  limestones  in  the  upper  part  of  that 
hill  were  introduced,  like  the  dike,  subsequently,  by  intrusion  from 
below.  They  must  have  been  thrown  down  like  sediment  from 
water,  and  can  only  have  resulted  from  igneous  action,  which  was 
going  on  contemporaneously  with  the  deposition  of  the  lacustrine 
strata. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  conclusion  agrees  well  with 
the  proofs,  adverted  to  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  of  the  abundance  of 
silex,  travertin,  and  gypsum  precipitated  when  the  upper  lacustrine 
strata  were  formed ;  for  these  rocks  are  such  as  the  waters  of  mineral 
and  thermal  springs  might  generate. 

Cretaceous  period.  —  Although  we  have  no  proof  of  volcanic  rocks 
erupted  in  England  during  the  deposition  of  the  chalk  and  green- 
sand,  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  no  theatres  of  igneous 
action  existed  in  the  cretaceous  period.  M.  Yirlet,  in  his  account 
of  the  geology  of  the  Morea,  p.  205.,  has  clearly  shown  that  certain 
traps  in  Greece,  called  by  him  ophiolites,  are  of  this  date ;  as  those, 
for  example,  which  alternate  conformably  with  cretaceous  limestone 
and  greensand  between  Kastri  and  Damala  in  the  Morea.  They 
consist  in  great  part  of  diallage  rocks  and  serpentine,  and  of  an  amyg- 
daloid with  calcareous  kerneb,  and  a  base  of  serpentine. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  Morea,  the  age  of  these  volcanic  rocks  is 
established  by  the  following  proofs:  first,  the  lithographic  lime- 
stones of  the  Cretaceous  era  are  cut  through  by  trap,  and  then  a 
conglomerate  occurs,  at  Nauplia  and  other  places,  containing  in  its 
calcareous  cement  many  well-known  fossils  of  the  chalk  and  green- 
sand,  together  with  pebbles  formed  of  rolled  pieces  of  the  same  ophio- 
lite,  which  appear  in  the  dikes  above  alluded  to. 

Period  of  Oolite  and  Lias.  —  Although  the  green  and  serpentinous 
trap  rocks  of  the  Morea  belong  chiefly  to  the  Cretaceous  era,  as  before 
mentioned,  yet  it  seems  that  some  eruptions  of  similar  rocks  began 
during  the  Oolitic  period  * ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  a  large  part  of 

*  Boblaye  and  Yirlet,  Morea,  p.  23. 
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the  trappean  masses,  called  ophiolites  in  the  Apennines,  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  limestone  of  that  chain,  are  of  corresponding  age. 

That  part  of  the  yolcanic  rocks  of  the  Hebrides,  in  our  own 
country,  originated  contemporaneously  with  the  Oolite  which  they 
traverse  and  overlie,  has  been  ascertained  by  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  in 
1850.  j 

Trap  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  period.  —  In  the  southern  part  of  ' 

Devonshire,  trappean  rocks  are  associated  with  New  Bed  Sand- 
stone, and,  according  to  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche,  have  not  been  in- 
truded subsequently  into  the  sandstone,  but  were^  produced  by  con- 
temporaneous volcanic  action.  Some  beds  of  grit,  mingled  with 
ordinary  red  marl,  resemble  sands  ejected  from  a  crater ;  and  in  the 
stratified  conglomerates  occurring  near  Tiverton  are  many  angular  I 

fragments  of  trap  porphyry,  some  of  them  one  or  two  tons  in  weight,  ' 

intermingled  with  pebbles  cf  other  rocks.  These  angular  fragments 
were  probably  thrown  out  from  volcanic  vents,  and  fell  upon  sedi- 
mentary matter  then  in  the  course  of  deposition.* 

Carboniferotts  period.  —  Two  classes  of  contemporaneous  trap 
rocks  have  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Fleming  to  occur  in  the  coal-field 
of  the  Forth  in  Scotland.  The  newtet  of  these,  connected  with  the 
higher  series  of  coal-measures,  is  well  exhibited  along  the  shores  of 
the  Forth,  in  Fifeshire,  where  they  consist  of  basalt  with  olivine, 
amygdaloid,  greenstone,  wack6,  and  tuff.  They  appear  to  have  been 
erupted  while  the  sedimentary  strata  were  in  a  horissontal  position, 
and  to  have  suffered  the  same  dislocations  which  those  strata  have 
subsequently  undergone.  In  the  volcanic  tuffs  of  this  age  are  found 
not  only  fragments  of  limestone,  shale,  flinty  slate,  and  sandstone, 
but  also  pieces  of  coaL 

The  other  or  older  class  of  carboniferous  traps  are  traced  along  the 
south  margin  of  Stratheden,  and  constitute  a  ridge  parallel  with  the 
Ochils,  and  extending  from  Stirling  to  near  St.  Andrews.  They 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  greenstone,  becoming,  in  a  few  instances, 
earthy  and  amygdaloidal.  They  are  regularly  interstratified  with  the 
sandstone,  shale,  and  ironstone  of  the  lower  Coal-measures,  and,  on 
the  East  Lomond,  with  Mountain  Limestone. 

I  examined  these  trap  rocks  in  1838,  in  the  cliffs  south  of  St.  An-i 
drews,  where  they  consist  in  great  part  of  stratified  tufis,  which  are 
curved,  vertical,  and  contorted,  like  the  associated  coal-measures.  In 
the  tuff  I  found  fragments  of  carboniferous  shale  and  limestone,  and 
intersecting  veins  of  greenstone.  At  one  spot,  about  2  miles  from 
St.  Andrews,  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  on  the  cliffs  has  isolated 
several  masses  of  trap,  one  of  which  (^g.  482.)  is  aptly  called  the 
'<  rock  and  spindle,"  f  for  it  consists  of  a  pinnacle  of  tuff,  which  may 
be  compared  to  a  distaff,  and  near  the  base  is  a  mass  of  columnar 
greenstone,  in  which  the  pillars  radiate  from  a  centre,  and  appear  at 
a  distance  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.     The  largest  diameter  of  this 

*  De  la  Beche,  GeoL  Proceedings,  Borns's  poems  may  remember,  is  a  Scotch 
No.  41.  p.  196.  term  for  distaff, 

f  The  ''rock,**  as  English  readers  of 
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wheel  is  about  twelve  feet,  and  the  polygonal  terminatione  of  the 
columns  are  seen  round  the  circumference  (or  tire, 
"*■*"■  as  it  were,  of  the  wheel),  as  in  the  accompany- 

ing figure.  I  conceive  this  mass  to  be  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  string  or  rein  of  greenstone,  which 
penetrated  the  tuff.  The  prisms  point  in  every 
direction,  because  they  were  inrronnded  on  all 
udes  by  cooling   surfaces,  to  which  they  always 

<i<ii>inM   or  Onn-     arrange  themselves  at  right  angtea,  as  before  ex- 

"~'"""*''*        lained  (p.  383.). 
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A  trap  dike  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  Fleming,  in  the  parish, 
of  Flisk,  in  the  northern  part  of  Fifeshire,  which  cuts  through  the 
grej  sandstone  and  shale,  forming  the  lowest  part  of  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone.  It  may  be  traced  for  many  miles,  passing  through  the 
amygdaloidal  and  other  traps  of  the  hill  called  Normans  Law.  In 
its  course  it  affords  a  good  exemplification  of  the  passage  from  the 
trappean  into  the  plutonic,  or  highly  crystalline  texture.  Professor 
Gustavus  Rose,  to  whom  I  submitted  specimens  of  this  dike,  finds 
the  rock,  which  he  calls  dolerite,  to  consist  of  greenish  black  augite 
and  Labrador  felspar,  the  latter  being  the  most  abundant  ingredient. 
A  small  quantity  of  magnetic  iron,  perhaps  titaniferous,  is  also 
present  The  result  of  this  analysis  is  interesting,  because  both  the 
ancient  and  modem  lavas  of  Etna  consist  in  like  manner  of  augite, 
Labradorite,  and  titaniferous  iron. 

Trap  of  the  Old  Red  sandstone  period. — By  referring  to  the 
section  explanatory  of  the  structure  of  Forfarshire,  already  given 
(p.  48.),  the  reader  will  perceive  that  beds  of  conglomerate,  No.  S., 
occur  in  the  middle  of  the  Old  Bed  sandstone  system,  1,  2,  3,  4* 
The  pebbles  in  these  conglomerates  are  sometimes  composed  of 
granitic  and  quartz  rocks,  sometimes  exclusively  of  different  varieties 
of  trap,  which,  although  purposely  omitted  in  the  above  section,  are 
often  found  either  intruding  themselves  in  amorphous  masses  and 
dikes  into  the  old  fossiliferous  tilestones.  No.  4.,  or  alternating  with 
them  in  conformable  beds.  All  the  different  divisions  of  the  red 
sandstone,  I,  2,  3,  4,  are  occasionally  intersected  by  dikes,  but  they 
are  very  rare  in  Nos.  1.  and  2.,  the  upper  members  of  the  group 
consisting  of  red  shale  and  red  sandstone.  These  phenomena,  which 
occur  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  are  repeated  in  the  Sidlaw  Hills ; 
and  it  appears  that  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  volcanic  eruptions  were 
most  frequent  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Old  Bed  sandstone  period. 

The  trap  rocks  alluded  to  consist  chiefiy  of  felspathic  porphyry 
and  amygdaloid,  the  kernels  of  the  latter  being  sometimes  cidcareous, 
often  calcedonic,  and  forming  beautiful  agates.  We  meet  also  with 
claystone,  clinkstone,  greenstone,  compact  felspar,  and  tuff.  Some 
of  these  rocks  flowed  as  lavas  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  en- 
veloped quarts  pebbles  which  were  Ijing  there,  so  as  to  form 
conglomerates  with  a  base  of  greenstone,  as  is  seen  in  Lumley  Den, 
in  the  Sidlaw  Hilb.  On  either  side  of  the  axis  of  this  chain  of  hills 
(see  section,  p.  48.),  the  beds  of  massive  trap,  and  the  tuffs  composed 
of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes,  dip  regularly  to  the  south-east  or  north- 
west, conformably  with  the  shales  and  sandstones. 

Silurian  period, — It  appears  from  the  investigations  of  Sir  B. 
Murchison  in  Shropshire,  that  when  the  lower  Silurian  strata  of  that 
county  were  accumulating,  there  were  frequent  volcanic  eruptions 
beneath  the  sea  ;  and  the  ashes  and  scorias  then  ejected  gave  rise  to 
a  peculiar  kind  of  tufaceous  sandstone  or  grit,  dissimilar  to  the  other 
rooks  of  the  Silurian  series,  and  only  observable  in  places  where 
syenitic  and  other  trap  rocks  protrude.  These  tuffs  occur  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Wrekin  and  Caer  Caradoc,  and  contain  Silurian  fossils^ 
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such  as  casts  of  encrinites,  trilobites,  and  mollusca.  Although  fossil- 
iferous,  the  stone  resembles  a  sandy  claystone  of  the  trap  family.* 

Thin  layers  of  trap,  only  a  few  inches  thick,  alternate,  in  some 
parts  of  Shropshire  and  Montgomeryshire,  with  sedimentary  strata 
of  the  lower  Silurian  system.  This  trap  consists  of  slaty  porphyry 
and  granular  felspar  rock,  the  beds  being  traversed  by  joints  like 
those  in  the  associated  sandstone,  limestone,  and  shale,  and  having 
the  same  strike  and  dip.f 

In  Badnorshire,  there  is  an  example  of  twelve  bands  of  stratified 
trap,  alternating  with  Silurian  schists  and  flagstones,  in  a  thickness 
of  350  feet.  The  bedded  traps  consist  of  felspar-porphyry,  dink- 
stone,  and  other  varieties ;  and  the  interposed  Uandeilo  flags  are  of 
sandstone  and  shale,  with  trilobit€S  and  graptolites.} 

The  vast  thickness  of  contemporaneous  trappean  rocks  of  lower 
Silurian  date  in  North  Wales,  explored  by  our  government  sur- 
veyors, has  been  already  alluded  to.§ 

Cambrian  volcanic  rocks. — Professor  Sedgwick,  in  his  account  of 
the  geology  of  Cumberland,  has  described  various  trap  rocks  which 
accompany  the  green  slates  of  the  Cambrian  system,  beneath  all  the 
rocks  containing  organic  remains.  Different  felspathic  and  por- 
phyritic  rocks  and  greenstones  occur,  not  only  in  dikes,  but  in 
conformable  beds;  and  there  is  occasionally  a  passage  from  these 
igneous  rocks  to  some  of  the  green  quartzose  slates.  Professor 
Sedgwick  supposes  these  porphyries  to  have  originated  contempo- 
raneously with  the  stratified  chloritic  slates,  the  materials  of  the 
slates  having  been  supplied,  in  part  at  least,  by  submarine  eruptions 
oftentimes  repeated.  J 

*  Mnrchison,    Sfinrian   System,    &e.        1  Ibid.,  p.  325. 
p.  230.  §  Chap.  XXVn.  p.  356. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  272.  y  GeoL  Tcana,  2d  series,  rol.  iv.  p.  55. 
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CHAPTER  XXXTrT, 

PLUTOMIO  BOCKa — GRANITE. 

General  aspect  of  granite — Deoompoaing  into  aplierical  maaaea— Bade  coIanuuHr 
alructuie — Analogy  and  difierenoe  of  rolcanic  and  plutonic  formationa — Minenla 
In  granite,  and  their  arrangement— Graphic  and  porphyritic  granite — Mntnal 
penetration  of  aystali  of  quarts  and  felspar — Ooeuional  minerals — Syenite— 
Sjenitic,  taloose,  and  achorlj  granites — Eorite — Passage  of  granite  into  trap-— 
Examples  near  Qiristiania  and  in  Aherdeenshire — Analogy  in  oompositioii  of 
trachyte  and  granite — Granite  reins  in  Glen  TUt,  Comwall,  the  Valonine,  and 
other  coantries — Different  composition  of  reins  from  main  body  of  granite^ 
Metalliferons  veins  in  strata  near  their  jnnction  with  granite — ^Apparent  isolation 
of  nodules  of  granite — Quarts  reins — Whether  plutonic  rocks  are  ever  overlying 
— llieir  exposure  at  the  mubtoo  due  to  denudation. 

Ths  plutonic  rocks  may  be  treated  of  next  in  order,  as  thej  are  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  volcanic  class  already  considered.  I  have  de- 
scribed, in  the  first  chapter,  these  plutonic  rocks  as  the  nnstratified 
division  of  the  crystalline  or  hypogene  formations,  and  have  stated 
that  they  differ  from  the  volcanic  rocks,  not  only  by  their  more 
crystalline  texture,  but  a^o  by  the  absence  of  tuffs  and  breccias^ 
which  are  the  products  of  eruptions  at  the  earth's  surface,  or  beneath 
seas  of  inconsiderable  depth.  They  differ  also  by  the  absence  of 
pores  or  cellular  cavities,  to  which  the  expansion  of  the  entangled 
gases  gives  rise  in  ordinary  lava.  From  these  and  other  peculiarities 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  granites  have  been  formed  at  con- 
siderable depths  in  the  earth,  and  have  cooled  and  crystallised 
slowly  under  great  pressure,  where  the  contained  gases  could  not 
expand.  The  volcanic  rocks,  on  the  contrary,  although  they  also 
have  risen  up  from  below,  have  cooled  from  a  melted  state  more 
rapidly  upon  or  near  the  surface.  From  this  hypothesis  of  the  great 
depth  at  which  the  granites  originated,  has  been  derived  the  name  of 
'<  Plutonic  rocks."  The  beginner  will  easily  conceive  that  the  in- 
fluence of  subterranean  heat  may  extend  downwards  from  the  crater 
of  every  active  volcano  to  a  great  depth  below,  perhaps  several  miles 
or  leagues,  and  the  effects  which  are  produced  deep  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  may,  or  rather  must  be,  distinct;  so  that  volcanic  and 
plutonic  rocks,  each  different  in  texture,  and  sometimes  even  in 
composition,  may  originate  simultaneously,  the  one  at  the  surface, 
the  other  far  beneath  it. 

By  some  writers,  all  the  rocks  now  under  consideration  have  been 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  granite,  which  is,  then,  understood 
to  embrace  a  large  family  of  crystalline  and  compound  rocks,  usually 
found  underlying  aU  other  formations ;  whereas  we  have  seen  that 
trap  very  commonly  overlies  strata  of  different  ages.  Granite  often 
preserves  a  very  uniform  character  throughout  a  wide  range  of 
territory,  forming  hills  of  a  peculiar  rounded  form,  usually  clad  with 
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ft  Mftntf  vegetatJoQ.  The  surface  of  the  rock  is  for  the  most  put  in 
■  crumbliDg  Btate,  and  the  hills  are  often  Barmoanted  b;  piles  of 
stones  like  the  remMas  of  a  atratined  mass,  as  in  the  annexed  flgnre, 
and  sometimes  like  heaps  of  houlders,  for  which  they  have  been 


mistaken.  The  exterior  of  these  stones,  originally  qaadrangular, 
acquires  a  ronaded  form  bj  the  action  of  ur  and  water,  for  the  edges 
and  angles  waste  awaj  more  rapidly  than  the  sides.  A  similar 
spherical  structure  has  already  been  described  as  characteristic  of 
tasalt  and  other  volcanic  formations,  and  it  must  be  referred  to 
analogons  causes,  as  jet  but  imperfectly  understood. 

Although  it  is  the  general  peculiarity  of  granite  to  assume  no 
definite  shapes,  it  is  nevertheless  occasionally  subdivided  by  fisanres, 
so  as  to  assume  a  cuboidal,  and  even  a  columnar,  structure.  Ex- 
amples of  these  appearances  may  be  seen  near  the  Land's  End,  in 
CornwolL    (See  figure.) 


«,  Luid'i  Bsd,  ConvtU. 


The  plutonie  formations  also  agree  with  the  volcanic,  in  having 
Tuns'  or  lamifications  proceediag  from  central  masses  into  the  ad- 
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j<MDiiig  rocks,  and  caasiiig  iltermtions  in  these  last,  wtucfa  wiU  bs 
praentlj  described.  Tbey  also  resemble  trap  in  contwning  no 
o^anic  remuni  ;  but  thej  differ  in  being  more  nniitMin  in  texture 
whole  moantun  masses  of  indefinite  extent  appearing  to  have  ori- 
ginated under  conditions  precisely  similar.  Tbej  also  differ  in  never 
being  BooriaceoBS  or  amjgdaloidal,  and  never  forming  a  porphjrf 
with  an  nncrystaUine  base,  or  alternating  with  tuffs.  Nor  do  tbej 
form  conglomerates,  although  there  is  sometimes  an  insensible  passage 
from  a  fine  to  a  coarse-grained  granite,  and  occaaiooall;  patches  of  a 
fine  texture  are  imbedded  in  a  coarser  variety. 

Felspar,  quarta,  and  mica  are  usoally  considered  as  the  minerals 
eesential  to  granite,  the  felspar  being  most  abundant  in  quantity,  and 
the  proportion  of  quartz  exceeding  that  of  mica.  These  minerals  are 
united  in  what  is  termed  a  confused  crTStallization ;  that  is  to  saj, 
there  is  no  regular  arrangement  of  the  crystals  in  granite,  as  in 
gneiss  (see  fig.  486.),  except  in  the  varied  termed  graphic  granite 


which  occurs  mostly  in  granitic  veins.  This  varie^  Is  a  compound 
of  felspar  and  quartz,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  an  imperfect  laminar 
structure.     The  crystals  of  felspar  appear  to  have  been  first  formed, 


leaving  between  them  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  darker-cclonred 
quartz.  This  mineral,  when  a  section  is  made  at  right  angles  to  the 
alternate  plates  of  felspar  and  quartz,  presents  broken  lines,  which 
have  been  compared  to  Hebrew  characters.  , 

As  ■  general  role,  quartz,  in  a  compact  or  amorphous  state,  forms 
»  vitreous  mass,  serving  as  the  base  in  which  felspar  and  mica  have 
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crystallised ;  for  although  these  minerals  are  much  more  fusible  than 
sjlex,  they  have  often  imprinted  their  shapes  upon  the  quartz.  This 
fact,  apparently  so  paradoxical,  has  given  rise  to  much  ingenious 
speculation.  We  should  naturally  have  anticipated  that,  during  the 
cooling  of  the  mass,  the  flinty  portion  would  be  the  first  to  con- 
solidate ;  and  that  the  different  Tarieties  of  felspar,  as  well  as  garnets 
and  tourmaliDes,  being  more  easily  liquified  by  heat,  would  be  the 
last.  Precisely  the  reverse  has  t^en  place  in  the  passage  of  most 
granitic  aggregates  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  crystals  of  the  more 
fusible  minerals  being  found  enveloped  in  hard,  transparent,  glassy 
quartz,  which  has  often  taken  very  faithful  casts  of  each,  so  as  to 
preserve  even  the  microscopically  minute  striations  on  the  surface  of 
prisms  of  tourmaline.  Various  explanations  of  this  phenomenon 
have  been  proposed  by  MM.  de  Beaumont,  Fouraet,  and  Durocher. 
They  refer  to  H.  Gaudin's  experiments  on  the  fusion  of  quartz, 
which  ahotr  that  silez,  as  it  cools,  has  the  property  of  remaining  in  a 
viscous  State,  whereas  alumina  never  di>es.  This  "gelatinous  flint" 
is  supposed  to  retain  a  considerable  degree  of  plasticity  long  after 
the  granitic  mixture  has  acquired  a  low  temperature ;  and  U.  £.  de 
Beaumont  suggests,  that  electric  action  may  prolong  the  duration  of 
the  viscosity  of  silex.  Occauonally,  however,  we  find  the  quartz  and 
felspar  mutually  imprinting  their  forms  on  each  other,  aflbrding 
evidence  of  the  simultaneous  crystallization  of  both.* 

PorphyriUe  granite. — This  name  has  been  sometimes  given  to 
that  variety  in  which  large  crystals  of  felspar,  sometimes  more  than 
3  inches  in  length,  are  scattered  through  sn  ordinary  base  of  granite. 
An  example  of  this  texture  may  he  seen  in  the  granite  of  the  Land's 
End,  in  Cornwall  (flg.  489.).     The  two  larger  prismatic  crystals  in 
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this  drawing  represent  felspar,  smaller  crystals  of  which  are  also 
seen,  similar  in  form,  scattered  through  the  base.  In  this  base  also 
appear  black  specks  of  mica,  the  crystals  of  which  have  a  more  or 
less  perfect  hexagonal  outline.  The  remainder  of  the  mass  is  quartz, 
the  translucency  of  which  is  strongly  contrasted  to  the  opaqueness  of 
the  white  felspar  and  black  mica.  But  neither  the  transparency  of 
the  quartz,  nor  the  silvery  lustre  of  the  mica,  can  be  expressed  in  the 
engraving. 

*  OUletiii,  ad  sMe,  IT.  1304.  {  sod  Ai«hUc,  ^ut  daFrogrUdaGeoL,  L38, 
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The  aniform  mineral  character  of  large  masses  of  granite  seems 
to  indicate  that  large  quantities  of  the  component  elements  were 
thorooghlj  mixed  up  together,  and  then  crystallised  under  preciselj 
similar  conditions.  There  are»  however,  many  accidental,  or  **  occa- 
sional,'' minerals,  as  they  are  termed,  which  belong  to  granite* 
Among  these  black  schorl  or  tourmaline,  actinolite^  zircon,  garnet, 
and  fluor  spar,  are  not  uncommon ;  but  they  are  too  sparingly  dis- 
persed to  modify  the  general  aspect  of  the  rook.  They  show,  never- 
theless, that  the  ingredients  were  not  everjrwhere  exactly  the  same ; 
and  a  still  greater  variation  may  be  traced  in  the  ever-varying  pro- 
portions of  the  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica. 

Syenite, — When  hornblende  is  the  substitute  for  mica,  which  is 
very  commonly  the  case,  the  rock  becomes  Syenite :  so  called  from 
the  celebrated  ancient  quarries  of  Syene  in  Egypt.  It  has  all  the 
appearance  of  ordinary  granite,  except  when  mineralogically  ex- 
amined in  hand  specimens,  and  is  fully  entitled  to  rank  as  a  geo- 
logical member  of  the  same  plutonic  family  as  granite.  Syenite, 
however,  after  maintaining  the  granitic  character  throughout  ex- 
tensive regions,  is  not  uncommonly  found  to  lose  its  quartz,  and  to 
pass  insensibly  into  syenitic  greenstone,  a  rock  of  the  trap  family. 
Werner  considered  syenite  as  a  binary  compound  of  felspar  and 
hornblende,  and  regarded  quartz  as  merely  one  of  its  occasional 
minerals. 

SyeniHe-granite.  —  The  quadruple  compound  of  quartz,  felspar, 
mica,  and  hornblende,  may  be  so  termed.  This  rock  occurs  in  Scot- 
land and  in  Guernsey. 

Tiiicoee  granite^  or  Protogine  of  the  French,  is  a  mixture  of  fel- 
spar, quartz,  and  talc  It  abounds  in  the  Alps,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Cornwall,  producing  by  its  decomposition  the  china  clay,  more  than 
12,000  tons  of  which  are  annually  exported  from  that  country  for 
the  potteries.* 

Schorl  rock,  and  schorfy  granite, — The  former  of  these  is  an 
aggregate  of  schorl,  or  tourmaline,  and  quartz.  When  felspar  and 
mica  are  also  present,  it  may  be  called  schorly  granite.  This  kind  of 
granite  is  comparatively  rare. 

Eurite, »- A  rock  in  which  all  the  ingredients  of  granite  are  blended 
into  a  finely  granular  mass.  Crystals  of  quartz  and  mica  are  some- 
times scattered  through  the  base  of  Eurite. 

Pegmatite. — A  name  given  by  French  writers  to  a  variety  of 
granite;  a  granular  mixture  of  quartz  and  felspar;  frequent  in 
granite  veins ;  passes  into  graphic  granite.  ' 

All  these  granites  pass  into  certain  kinds  of  trap^  a  circumstance 
which  affords  one  of  many  arguments  in  favour  of  what  is  now  the 
prevailing  opinion,  that  the  granites  are  also  of  igneous  origin.  The 
contrast  of  the  most  crystalline  form  of  granite,  to  that  of  the  most 
common  and  earthy  trap,  is  undoubtedly  great ;  but  each  member  of 
the  volcanic  class  is  capable  of  becoming  porphyritic,  and  the  base  of 
the  porphyiy  may  be  more  and  more  crystalline,  until  the  mass 

*  Boase  on  Primary  Geology,  p.  16. 
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passes  to  the  kind  of  granite  most  nearlj  allied  in  mineral  com- 
position. 

The  minerals  which  constitute  alike  the  granitic  and  volcanic 
rocks,  consist,  almost  exclusivelj,  of  seven  elements,  namely,  silica, 
alumina,  magnesia,  lime,  soda,  potash,  and  iron;  and  these  may 
sometimes  exist  in  about  the  same  proportions  in  a  porous  lava,  a 
compact  trap,  or  a  crystalline  granite.  It  may  perhaps  be  found,  on 
farther  examination  -^  for  on  this  subject  we  have  yet  much  to  learn 
— that  the  presence  of  these  elements  in  certain  proportions  is  more 
favourable  than  in  others  to  their  assuming  a  crystalline  or  true 
granitic  structure ;  but  it  is  also  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  the 
same  materials  may,  under  different  circumstances,  form  very  dif- 
ferent rocks.  The  same  lava,  for  example,  may  be  glassy,  or  scori- 
aceous,  or  stony,  or  porphyritic,  according  to  the  more  or  less  rapid 
rate  at  which  it  cools ;  and  some  trachytes  and  syenitic-greenstones 
may  doubtless  form  granite  and  syenite,  if  the  crystallization  take 
place  slowly. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that*  the  peculiar  nature  and  structure 
of  granite  may  be  due  to  its  retaining  in  it  that  water  which  is  seen 
to  escape  from  lavas  when  they  cool  slowly,  and  consolidate  in  the 
atmosphere.  Bontigny's  experiments  have  shown  that  melted  matter, 
at  a  white  heat,  requires  to  have  its  temperature  lowered  before  it 
can  vapourize  water  ;  and  such  discoveries,  if  they  fail  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  granites  have  been  formed,  serve  at  least  to  remind 
us  of  the  entire  distinctness  of  the  conditions  under  which  plutonic 
and  volcanic  rocks  must  be  produced.* 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  and  authorities  to  prove 
the  gradation  of  the  granitic  into  the  trap  rocks.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  fiord  of  Christiania,  in  Norway,  there  is  a  large  district 
of  trap,  chiefly  greenstone-porphyry,  and  syenitic-greenstone,  resting 
on  fossiliferous  strata.  To  this,  on  its  southern  limit,  succeeds  a 
region  equally  extensive  of  syenite,  the  passage  from  the  volcanic  to 
the  plutonic  rock  being  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  them. 

*'  The  ordinary  granite  of  Aberdeenshire,''  says  Dr.  MacCulloch, 
''is  the  usual  ternary  compound  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica;  but 
sometimes  hori\blende  is  substituted  for  the  mica.  But  in  many 
places  a  variety  occurs  which  is  composed  simply  of  felspar  and 
hornblende;  and  in  examining  more  minutely  this  duplicate  com- 
pound, it  is  observed  in  some  places  to  assume  a  fine  grain,  and  at 
length  to  become  undistinguishable  from  the  greenstones  of  the  trap 
family.  It  also  passes  in  the  same  uninterrupted  manner  into  a 
basalt,  and  at  length  into  a  soft  claystone^  with  a  schistose  tendency 
on  exposure,  in  no  respect  differing  from  those  of  the  trap  islands  of 
the  western  coast."  f  The  same  author  mentions,  that  in  Shetland, 
a  granite  composed  of  hornblende,  mica,  felspar,  and  quartz,  graduates 
in  an  equally  perfect  manner  into  basalt.^ 

*  Ballethi,  vol  ir^  2d  ser.,  pp.  1318.        f  ^^  ^^  GeoL,  toL  I  p.  157. 
and  1320.  t  I^d.)  P*  ^^^« 
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In  Hungary  there  are  yarieties  of  trachyte,  which,  geologically 
speaking,  are  of  modem  origin,  in  which  crystals,  not  only  of  mica, 
but  of  quartz,  are  common,  together  with  felspar  and  hornblende. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  such  volcanic  masses  may,  at  a  certain 
depth  from  the  surface,  pass  downwards  into  granite. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  close  analogy  in  the  forms  of  certain 
granitic  and  trappean  veins ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  strata  pene- 
trated by  plutonic  rocks  have  suffered  changes  very  similar  to  those 
exhibited  near  the  contact  of  volcanic  dikes.  Thus,  in  Glen  Tilt,  in 
Scotland,  alternating  strata  of  limestone  and  ai^illaceous  schist  come 
in  contact  with  a  mass  of  granite.  The  contact  does  not  take  place 
as  might  have  been  looked  for,  if  the  granite  had  been  formed  there 
before  the  strata  were  deposited,  in  which  case  the  section  would 
have  appeared  as  in  fig.  490. ;  but  the  union  is  as  represented  in 


Fig.  49a 


Fig.  491. 


Junctioo  of  granite  mod  argllUoeoiu  acbist  In  Gl«n 
Tilt.    (lUcCoUoch.)* 

fig.  491.,  the  undulating  outline  of  the  granite  intersecting  different 
strata,  and  occasionally  intruding  itself  in  tortuous  veins  into  the 
beds  of  clay-slate  and  limestone,  from  which  it  differs  so  remarkably 
in  composition.  The  limestone  is  sometimes  changed  in  character 
by  the  proximity  of  the  granitic  mass  or  its  veins,  and  acquires  a 
more  compact  texture,  like  that  of  homstone  or  chert,  with  a  splintery 
firacture,  effervescing  feebly  with  acids. 

The  annexed  diagram  (fig.  492.)  represents  another  junction,  in 
the  same  district,  where  the  granite  sends  forth  so  many  veins  as  to 
reticulate  the  limestone  and  schist,  the  veins  diminishing  towards 
their  termination  to  the  thickness  of  a  leaf  of  paper  or  a  thread.  In 
some  places  fragments  of  granite  appear  entangled,  as  it  were,  in  the 
limestone,  and  are  not  visibly  connected  with  any  larger  mass; 
while  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lump  of  the  limestone  is  found 
in  the  midst  of  the  granite.  The  ordinary  colour  of  the  limestone  of 
-Glen  Tilt  is  lead  blue,  and  its  texture  large-grained  and  highly 
crystalline;  but  where  it  approximates  to  the  granite,  particularly 
where  it  is  penetrated  by  the  smaller  veins,  the  crystalline  texture 
disappears,  and  it  assumes  an  appearance  exactly  resembling  that  of 
homstone.  The  associated  argillaceous  schist  often  passes  into 
hornblende  slate,  where  it  approaches  very  near  to  the  granite-f 

*  G«oLTnuiB.,l8tNrie8,YoLiilpL2l.        f  MacCnlloch,  GeoL  Tmna,  voLiil 

p.  259. 
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The  converalon  of  the  limeatoae  in  thew  and  nunj  other  instances 
into  a  Biliceoiu  rock,  eSeireflcing  alowly  with  acids,^  would  be  ditB- 
cult  of  explanatioD,  were  it  not  ascertained  that  such  limeBtones  are 
always  impure,  containing  grains  of  quartz,  mica,  or  felspar  dis- 
seminated throagh  them.  The  elements  of  these  minerals,  when  the 
rock  has  been  subjected  to  great  heat,  may  have  been  fused,  and  so 
Bpread*more  aniformty  through  the  whole  mass. 

In  the  plutonic,  as  in  the  volcanic  rocks, 
jf.fgf_  there  IS  eyery  gradation  from  a  tortaous 

vein  to  the  most  regular  form  of  a  dike, 
such  as  intersect  the  tnfia  and  lavas  of 
Vesuvius  and  Etna.  Dikes  of  granite 
may  be  seen,  among  other  places,  on  the 
southern  flank  of  Mount  Battock,  one  of 
the  Grampians,  the  opposite  walls  some- 
times preserving  an  exact  parallelism  for 
a  conuderable  distance. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  granite  veins 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  are  more 
sinuous  in  their  course  than  those  of  trap. 
They  present  similar  shapes  at  the  most 
northern  point  of  Scotland,  and  the  south- 
Tibia  HounuiB,  c^^  oui  emmost  extremity  of  Afnca,  as  the  an- 
°'*''*  nexed  drawings  will  show. 

*  Capt.  B.  HaD,  Tram.  Boj.  Soc  Edio,  vol  tIL 
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It  15  not  ancommon  for  one  set  of  granite  veins  to  intenect  another  ; 
and  Mmetimes  there  are  three  seta,  as  in  the  enviroiis  of  Heidel- 
berg, where  the  granite  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Necker  is  seen 
to  consist  of  three  varieties,  differing  in  colour,  grun,  and  varions 
pecoliarides  of  mineral  composition.  One  of  theses  which  is  evi- 
deotl;  the  second  in  age,  is  seen  to  cat  throogh  an  older  granite  s 
and  another,  still  newer,  traveraea 
both  the  second  and  the  firsL 

In  Shetland  there  are  two  kinds 
of  granite.  One  of  them,  com- 
posed of  hornblende,  mica,  fel- 
spar, and  quartz,  is  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  is  seen  underlying 
gneiss.  The  other  is  a  red  granite, 
which  penetrates  the  dark  varietj 
everywhere  in  veins.* 

llie    accompanying     shetchea 

Onnka  tiIih  innnia|iti»iH,  cmw  wnih.      Will  csplain  the  manner  in  which 

(HkC        .»  granite  veins   often  ramify  and 

cut  each  other  (flga.  494.  and  495.).     They  represent  the  manner 

in  which  the  gneiss  at  Cape  Wrath,  in   Sutherlandshire,  is  inter- 
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sected  by  veins.  Their  light  colour,  strongly  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  homblende-schist,  here  associated  with  the  gneiss,  renders  them 
veiy  conspicuous. 

Granite  very  generally  assumes  a  finer  grfun,  and  undergoes  a 
change  in  mineral  composition,  in  the  veins  which  it  sends  into 
oontiguouB  rocks.  Thus,  according  to  Professor  Sedgwick,  the  main 
body  of  the  Cornish  granite  is  an  a^^regate  of  mica,  quartz,  and 
felspar ;  but  the  veins  are  sometimes  without  mica,  being  a  granular 
aggregate  of  quartz  and  felspar.  In  other  varieties  quartx  prevails 
to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  both  of  felspar  and  mica ;  in  others, 
the  mica  and  quartz  both  disappear,  and  the  vein  is  simply  composed 
of  white  granular  felspar.} 

ToLi.        t 

Lp.184. 
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Fig.  496.  ia  a  sketch  of  a  group  of  granite  Teins  in  Cornwall, 
given  b;  MeBsra.  Von  Oeynhausen  and  Von  Dechen.*    The  main 
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hoiy  of  the  granite  here  is  of  a  porphjritic  appearance^  with  large 
erf  Btala  of  felspar  *,  but  in  the  veins  it  is  fine-grained,  and  without 
these  large  crystals.  The  general  height  of  the  veins  is  from  16  to 
20  feet,  but  some  are  much  higher. 

In  the  Volorsine,  a  vallej  not  far  from  Mont  Blanc  in  Switzerland, 
an  ordinary  granite,  consisting  of  felspar,  quarts,  and  mica,  aenda 
forth  veins  into  a  talcose  gijeiss  (or  stratified  protogine),  and  in  some 
places  lateral  ramifications  are  thrown  off  from  the  principal  reins  at 
right  angles  (see  fig.  497.),  the  vmns,  especially  the  minute  ones, 
being  finer  grained  than  the  granite  in  mass. 


VtlniatfnBlUlnulcaHriKLH.    (I.  A.  Kskv.) 

It  is  here  remarked,  that  the  schist  and  granite,  as  the;  approaoh, 
seem  to  exercise  a  reciprocal  influence  on  each  other,  for  both 
undergo  a  modificatiDn  of  mineral  character.  The  granite,  still 
remaining  unstratified,  becomes  charged  with  green  particles  i  and 
the  talcose  gneiss  assumes  a  granitifonn  atructnre  without  losing  its 
Btratificatioa.f 

*  FbJL  H^  Kod  Amuli,  No.  ST.  dew  M£m.  de  1&  Soc;  do  FhTi.  de  Gf  nirs, 
nrira,  Uorcb,  1839.  IB38.     I  Tiiited,  in  1B32,  the  (pot  re- 

t  Necker,  ma  la  V«L  de  Taloruu^    fened  to  in  flg.  4»7. 
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Professor  Keilhau  drew  my  attention  to  Bereral  localities  in  the 
oountTf  near  Christiania,  where  the  mineral  character  of  gndss 
ftppeara  to  have  been  affected  by  a  granite  of  mach  newer  origin,  for 
some  distance  from  the  point  of  contact.  The  gneiss,  without  losing 
ita  laminated  atrncture,  seems  to  have  become  charged  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  felspar,  and  that  of  a  redder  colour,  than  the  felspar 
usnally  belonging  to  the  gneias  of  Norway. 

Granite,  syenite,  and  those  porphyries  which  hare  a  granitiform 
structure,  in  short  all  plutonic  rocka,  are  frequently  observed  to 
oonttun  metals,  at  or  near  their  junction  with  stratified  formations. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  veins  which  traverse  stratified  rocks  are,  aa 
a  general  law,  more  metalliferong  near  such  junctions  than  in  other 
positions.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  these  metals  may  have 
been  spread  in  a  gaseous  form  through  the  fused  mass,  and  that  the 
contact  of  another  rock,  in  a  different  state  of  temperature,  or  some- 
times the  existence  of  rents  in  other  rocks  in  the  vicinity,  may  have 
cansed  the  sublimation  of  the  metals.* 

There  are  many  instances,  as  at  Markerad,  near  Christiania,  in 
Korway,  where  the  strike  of  the  beds  has  not  been  deranged  through- 
out a  large  area  by  the  intrusion  of  granite,  both  in  large  masses  and 
in  veins.  This  fact  is  considered  by  some  geologists  to  militate  against 
the  theory  of  the  forcible  injection  of  granite  in  a  fluid  state.  But  it 
may  be  stated  in  reply,  that  ramifying  dikes  of  trap,  which  almost  all 
now  admit  to  have  been  once  fluid,  pass  through  the  same  fossiliferoua 
strata,  near  Christiania,  without  deranging  their  strike  or  dip.f 

The  real  or  apparent  isolation  of  large  or  amall  masses  of  granite 
detached  from  the  m^n  body,  as  at  ab,  fig.  498.,  and  above,  fig.  4^., 

n(.4M. 


Gwwnl  Tin  of  juBcHoo  or  nulu  and  Kfalil  o(  tlM  ViIunlDa. 
(L.  I.  Nnav.) 

and  a,  fig.  497.,  has  been  thought  by  some  writers  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  doctrine  usually  taught  respecting  veins ;  but  many  of 
them  may,  in  fact,  be  sections  of  root-shap^  prolongations  of  granite ; 
while,  in  other  cases,  they  may  in  reality  be  detached  portions  of 
rode  having  the  plutonic  structure.  For  there  may  have  been  spots 
in  the  midst  of  the  invaded  strata,  in  which  there  was  an  assemblage 
of  materials  more  fusible  than  the  rest,  or  more  fitted  to  combine 
readily  into  some  form  of  granite. 

^     Eeilhsa's     Oica    Norrcgieat 
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Veins  of  pure  quartz  are  often  found  in  granite,  as  in  manjr  stratified 
rocks,  but  th«7  are  not  traceable,  like  veini  of  granite  or  trap,  to 
large  bodies  of  rock  of  simiUr  composition.  Tbej  appear  to  have 
been  cracks,  into  which  siliceous  matter  was  infiltered.  Such  segre- 
gation, OB  it  la  called,  can  sometimes  be  shonn  to  have  clearlj  t^en 
place  long  subsequently  to  the  original  consolidation  of  the  contain- 
ing rock.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  gneiss  of  Tronstad  Strand,  near 
Drammen,  in  Norway,  the  annexed  section  is  seen  on  the  beach.  It 
appears  that  the  alternating  strata  of  whitish  granitiform  gneiss,  and 
black  hornblende-schist,  were  first  cut  through  by  a  greenstone  dike, 
about  2^  feet  wide ;  then  the  crack  a  b  passed  through  all  these  rocks, 
and  was  filled  np  with  quartz.  The  opposite  walls  of  the  vein  are  in 
some  parts  incrusted  with  transparent  crystals  of  quartz,  the  middle 
of  the  Teio  being  filled  up  with  common  opaque  white  quartz. 

p,,  t„_  We  have  seen  that  the  volca- 

B  nic  formations  have  been  called 

*"*^  J  overlying,  because  they  not  only 
:  penetrate  others,  but  spread 
'  ^over  them.  Mr.  Necker  has 
proposed  to  call  the  granites 
the  underlying  igneous  rocks; 
:  and  the  distinction  here  indi- 
:  cated  is  highly  characteristic. 
;    It  was  indeed  supposed  by  some 

.  .   „    J ,,, ,. . ,.  .„ . of  the  earlier  observers,  that  the 

none,  Troiuud  siniid,  Dur  CbiiidmkL  gnuDite  Of  Chnstiauis,  in  Nor- 

way, was  intercalated  in  mountun  masses  between  the  primary  or 
paleozoic  strata  of  that  country,  so  as  to  overlie  fossiliferous  shale  and 
limestone.  But  although  the  granite  sends  veins  into  these  fossil- 
iferous rocks,  and  is  decidedly  posterior  in  origin,  its  actual  super- 
position in  mass  has  been  disproved  by  Professor  Keilbau,  whose 
observations  on  this  coutroverted  point  I  had  opportunities  in  1837 
of  verifying.  There  are,  however,  on  a  smaller  scale,  certain  beds 
of  euritic  porphyry,  some  a  few  feet,  others  many  yards  in  thickness, 
which  pass  into  granite,  and  deserve  perhaps  to  be  classed  as  plutouie 
rather  than  trappean  rocks,  which  may  truly  be  described  as  inter- 
posed conformably  between  fossiliferooa  strata,  as  the  porphyries 
(a  e,  fig.  500.),  which  divide  the- bitnminona  shales  and  argillaceous 


limestones,//!    But  some  of  these  same  porphyries  are  partially  nn- 
conformable,  as  b,  and  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  othera  also, 
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notwithstanding  their  appearance  of  intentratification,  have  been 
forcibly  injected.  Some  of  the  porphyritic  rocks  above  mendoned 
are  highly  quartsose,  othera  very  felapathic.  In  proportion  as  the 
masses  are  more  voluminouSy  they  become  more  granitic  in  thdlr 
texture^  less  conformable,  and  even  begin  to  send  forth  veins  into 
contiguous  strata.  In  a  word,  we  have  here  a  beautiful  illustratiim 
of  the  intermediate  gradations  between  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks, 
not  only  in  their  mineralogical  composition  and  structure,  but  also  in 
their  relations  of  position  to  associated  formations.  If  the  term  over* 
lying  can  in  this  instance  be  applied  to  a  plutonic  rock,  it  is  only  in 
proportion  as  that  rock  begins  to  acquire  a  trappean  aspect 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  the  heat,  which  in  every  active 
volcano  extends  downwards  to  indefinite  depths,  must  produce  simul- 
taneously very  different  effects  near  the  surface,  and  far  below  it ; 
and  we  cannot  suppose  that  rocks  resulting  from  the  crystallizing  of 
fused  matter  under  a  pressure  of  several  thousand  feet,  much  less 
miles,  of  the  earth's  crust  can  resemble  those  formed  at  or  near  the 
surface.  Hence  the  production  at  great  depths  of  a  class  of  rocks 
analogous  to  the  volcanic,  and  yet  differing  in  many  particulars, 
might  almost  have  been  predicted,  even  had  we  no  plutonic  form- 
ations to  account  for.  How  well  these  agree,  both  in  their  positive 
and  negative  characters,  with  the  theory  of  their  deep  subterranean 
origin,  the  student  will  be  ablcfto judge  by  considering  the  descriptions 
already  given. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected,  that  if  the  granitic  and  volcanic 
rocks  were  simply  different  parts  of  one  great  series,  we  ought  to  find 
in  mountain  chains  volcanic  dikes  passing  upwards  into  lava,  and 
downwards  into  granite.  But  we  may  answer,  that  our  vertical 
sections  are  usually  of  small  extent ;  and  if  we  find  in  certain  places 
a  transition  from  trap  to  porous  lava,  and  in  others  a  passage  from 
granite  to  trap,  it  is  as  much  as  could  be  expected  of  this  evidence. 

The  prodigious  extent  of  denudation  which  has  been  already  de- 
monstrated to  have  occurred  at  former  periods,  will  reconcile  the 
student  to  the  belief  that  crystalline  rocks  of  high  antiquity,  although 
deep  in  the  earth's  crust  when  originally  formed,  may  have  become 
uncovered  and  exposed  at  the  surface.  Their  actual  elevation  above 
the  sea  may  be  referred  to  the  same  causes  to  which  we  have  at- 
tributed the  upheaval  of  marine  strata,  even  to  the  summits  of  some 
mountain  chains.  But  to  these  and  other  topics,  I  shall  revert  when 
speaking,  in  the  next  chapter,  of  the  relative  ages  of  different  masses 
of  granite. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

OK  THE  DIFFEBEKT  AGES  OF  THE  PLUTONIC  B0CK8. 

Difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  precise  age  of  a  plntonic  rock —  Test  of  age  by  relatiTe 
position — Test  by  intrusion  and  alteration — Test  by  mineral  composition— 
Test  by  included  fragments — Recent  and  Pliocene  plutonic  rocks,  why  invisible 
— Tertiary  plutonic  rocks  in  the  Andes — Granite  altering  Cretaceous  rocks — 
Granite  altering  Lias  in  the  Alps  and  in  Skye — Granite  of  Dartmoor  altering 
Carboniferoos  strata — Granite  of  the  Old  Bed  sandstone  period —  Syenite  altering 
Silurian  strata  in  Norway — Blending  of  the  same  with  gneiss — Most  ancient 
plutonic  rocks — Granite  protruded  in  a  solid  form — On  the  probable  age  of  the 
granites  of  Arran,  in  Scotland. 

When  we  adopt  the  igneous  theory  of  granite,  as  explained  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  believe  that  different  plutonic  rocks  have  originated 
at  successive  periods  beneath  the  surface  of  the  planet,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  encounter  greater  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  precise 
age  of  such  rocks,  than  in  the  case  of  volcanic  and  fossiliferous 
formations.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  evidence  of  the  age  of 
each  contemporaneous  volcanic  rock  was  derived,  either  from  lavas 
poured  out  upon  the  ancient  surface,  whether  in  the  sea  or  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  from  tuffs  and  conglomerates,  also  deposited  at  the 
surface,  and  either  containing  organic  remains  themselves,  or  inter- 
calated between  strata  containing  fossils.  But  all  these  tests  fail 
when  we  endeavour  to  fix  the  chronology  of  a  rock  which  has 
crystallized  from  a  state  of  fusion  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  that 
case,  we  are  reduced  to  the  following  tests:  1st,  relative  position  ; 
2dly,  intrusion,  and  alteration  of  the  rocks  in  contact ;  3dly,  mineral 
characters  ;  4thly,  included  fragments. 

Test  of  age  by  relative  position, — Unaltered  fossiliferous  strata  of 
every  age  are  met  with  reposing  immediately  on  plutonic  rocks ;  as 
at  Christiania,  in  Norway^  where  the  Newer  Pliocene  deposits  rest 
on  granite ;  in  Auvergne,  where  the  freshwater  Eocene  strata,  and 
at  Heidelberg,  on  the  Rhine,  where  the  New  Red  sandstone,  occupy 
a  similar  place.  In  aU  these,  and  similar  instances,  inferiority  in 
position  is  connected  with  the  superior  antiquity  of  granite.  The 
crystalline  rock  was  solid  before  the  sedimentary  beds  were  super- 
imposed, and  the  latter  usually  contain  in  them  rounded  pebbles  of 
the  subjacent  granite. 

Test  by  intrusion  and  alteration,  — But  when  plutonic  rocks  send 
veins  into  strata,  and  alter  them  near  the  point  of  contact,  in  the 
manner  before  described  (p.  442.),  it  is  clear  that,  like  intrusive 
traps,  they  are  newer  than  the  strata  which  they  invade  and  alter. 
Examples  of  the  application  of  this  test  will  be  given  in  the  sequel. 

Test  by  mineral  composition, — Notwithstanding  a  general  uni- 
formity in  the  aspect  of  plutonic  rocks,  we  have  seen  in  the  last 

OG 
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chapter  that  there  are  many  varieties,  such  as  Sjenite,  Talcose  granite, 
and  others.  One  of  these  varieties  is  sometimes  found  exclusively 
prevailing  throughout  an  extensive  region,  where  it  preserves  a 
homogeneous  character ;  so  that  having  ascertained  its  relative  age 
in  one  place,  we  can  easily  recognize  its  identity  in  others,  and  thus 
determine  from  a  single  section  the  chronological  relations  of  large 
mountain  masses.  Having  observed,  for  example,  that  the  syenitic 
granite  of  Norway,  in  which  the  mineral  called  zircon  abounds,  has 
altered  the  Silurian  strata  wherever  it  is  in  contact,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  refer  other  masses  of  the  same  zircon -syenite  in  the  south 
of  Norway  to  the  same  era. 

Some  have  imagined  that  the  age  of  different  granites  might,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  determined  by  their  mineral  characters  alone ;  syenite, 
for  instance,  or  granite  with  hornblende,  being  more  modem  than 
common  or  micaceous  granite.  But  modern  investigations  have  proved 
these  generalizations  to  have  been  premature.  The  syenitic  granite 
of  Norway  already  alluded  to  may  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Silurian 
strata,  which  it  traverses  and  alters,  or  may  belong  to  the  Old  Red 
sandstone  period;  whereas  the  granite  of  Dartmoor,  although  con- 
sisting of  mica,  quartz,  and  felspar,  is  newer  than  the  coal.  (See 
p.  456.) 

Test  by  included  fragments.  —  This  criterion  can  rarely  be  of  much 
importance,  because  the  fragments  involved  in  granite  are  usually  so 
much  altered,  that  they  cannot  be  referred  with  certainty  to  the  rocks 
whence  they  were  derived.  In  the  White  Mountains,  in  North 
America,  according  to  Professor  Hubbard,  a  granite  vein  traversing 
granite,  contains  fragments  of  slate  and  trap,  which  must  have  fallen 
into  the  fissure  when  the  fused  materials  of  the  vein  were  injected 
from  below  *,  and  thus  the  granite  is  shown  to  be  newer  than  certain 
superficial  slaty  and  trappean  formations. 

Recent  and  Pliocene  plutonic  rocks,  why  invisible. — The  explana- 
tion already  given  in  the  29th  and  in  the  last  chapter,  of  the  probable 
relation  of  the  plutonic  to  the  volcanic  formations,  will  naturally  lead 
the  reader  to  infer,  that  rocks  of  the  one  class  can  never  be  produced 
at  or  near  the  surface  without  some  members  of  the  other  being 
formed  below  simultaneously,  or  soon  afterwards.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  lava-streams  to  require  more  than  ten  years  to  cool  in 
the  open  air ;  and  «vhere  they  are  of  great  depth,  a  much  longer 
period.  The  melted  matter  poured  from  Jorullo,  in  Mexico,  in  the 
year  1759,  which  accumulated  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  550 
feet,  was  found  to  retain  a  high  temperature  half  a  century  after  the 
eruption.f  We  may  conceive,  therefore,  that  great  masses  of  sub- 
terranean lava  may  remain  in  a  red-hot  or  incandescent  state  in  the 
volcanic  foci  for  immense  periods,  and  the  process  of  refrigeration 
may  be  extremely  gradual.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  process  may  be 
retarded  for  an  indefinite  period,  by  the  accession  of  fresh  supplies  of 
heat ;  for  we  find  that  the  lava  in  the  crater  of  Stromboli,  one  of  the 

»  Silliman'a  Joum.,  No.  69.  p.  123.         f  See  "Principles,"  Index,  "Jorullo." 
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Lipari  Islands,  has  been  in  a  state  of  constant  ebullition  for  the  last 
two  thousand  jears ;  and  we  may  suppose  this  fluid  mass  to  com- 
municate with  some  caldron  or  reservoir  of  fused  matter  below.  In 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  also,  where  there  has  been  an  emission  of  lava 
once  in  every  two  years  for  a  long  period,  the  lava  below  can  scarcely 
fail  to  have  been  permanently  in  a  state  of  liquefaction.  If  then  it 
be  a  reasonable  conjecture,  that  about  2000  volcanic  eruptions  occur 
in  the  course  of  every  century,  either  above  the  waters  of  the  sea  or 
beneath  them*,  it  will  follow,  that  the  quantity  of  plutonic  rock 
generated,  or  in  progress  during  the  Recent  epoch,  must  already  have 
been  considerable. 

But  as  the  plutonic  rocks  originate  at  some  depth  in  the  earth's 
crust,  they  can  only  be  rendered  accessible  to  human  observation,  by 
subsequent  upheaval  and  denudation.  Between  the  period  when  a 
plutonic  rock  crystallizes  in  the  subterranean  regions,  and  the  era  of 
its  protrusion  at  any  single  point  of  the  surface,  one  or  two  geological 
periods  must  usually  intervene.  Hence,  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
the  Recent  or  Newer  Pliocene  granites  laid  open  to  view,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  assume  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period  for  great  upheaval  and 
denudation.  A  plutonic  rock,  therefore,  must,  in  general,  be  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  relatively  to  the  fossiliferous  and  volcanic  forma- 
tions, before  it  becomes  extensively  visible.  As  we  know  that  the 
upheaval  of  land  has  been  sometimes  accompanied  in  South  America 
by  volcanic  eruptions  and  the  emission  of  lava,  we  may  conceive  the 
more  ancient  plutonic  rocks  to  be  forced  upwards  to  the  surface  by 
the  newer  rocks  of  the  same  class  formed  successively  below, — sub- 
terposition  in  the  plutonic,  like  superposition  in  the  sedimentary 
rocks,  being  usually  characteristic  of  a  newer  origin. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  501.),  an  attempt  is  made  to 
show  the  inverted  order  in  which  sedimentary  and  plutonic  formations 
may  occur  in  the  earth's  crust. 

The  oldest  plutonic  rock.  No.  L,  has  been  upheaved  at  successive 
periods  until  it  has  become  exposed  to  view  in  a  mountain-chain. 
This  protrusion  of  No.  I.  has  been  caused  by  the  igneous  agency 
which  produced  the  newer  plutonic  rocks  Nos.  II.  III.  and  IV. 
Part  of  the  primary  fossiliferous  strata.  No.  1.,  have  also  been  raised 
to  the  surface  by  the  same  gradual  process.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  Recent  strata  No.  4.,  and  the  Recent  granite  or  plutonic  rock 
No.  IV.,  are  the  most  remote  from  each  other  in  position,  although 
of  contemporaneous  date.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  con- 
vulsions of  many  periods  will  be  required  before  Recent  granite  will 
be  upraised  so  as  to  form  the  highest  ridges  and  central  axes  of 
mountain-chains.  During  that  time  the  Recent  strata  No.  4.  might 
be  covered  by  a  great  many  newer  sedimentary  formations. 

Eocene  granite  and  plutonic  rocks. — In  a  former  part  of  this 
volume  (p.  205.),  the  great  nummulitic  formation  of  the  Alps  and 

*  "  Principlea,"  Index,  ••  Volcanic  Eraptions.'* 
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Fjrrenees  was  referred  to  the  Eocene  period,  and  it  follows  that  those 
Tast  movements  which  have  raised  fossiliferous  rocks  from  the  level 
of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  more  than  10,000  feet  above  its  level 
have  taken  place  since  the  commencement  of  the  tertiary  epoch. 
Here,  therefore,  if  anjwhere,  we  might  expect  to  find  hjpogene  for* 
mations  of  Eocene  date  breaking  out  in  the  central  axis  or  most 
disturbed  region  of  the  loftiest  chain  in  Europe.  Accordingly,  in  the 
Swiss  Alps,  even  the  flysch^  or  upper  portion  of  the  nummulitic 
series,  has  been  occasionally  invaded  by  plutonic  rocks,  and  converted 
into  crystalline  schists  of  the  hypogene  class.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  even  the  talcose  granite  of  Mont  Blanc  itself  has  been  in 
a  fused  or  pasty  state  since  the  flysch  was  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea ;  and  the  question  as  to  its  age  is  not  so  much  whether  it 
be  a  secondary  or  tertiary  granite,  as  whether  it  should  be  assigned 
to  the  Eocene  or  Miocene  epoch. 

Great  upheaving  movements  have  been  experienced  in  the  region 
of  the  Andes,  during  the  Post -Pliocene  period.  In  some  part,  there- 
fore, of  this  chain,  we  may  expect  to  discover  tertiary  plutonic 
rocks  laid  open  to  view.  What  we  already  know  of  the  structure  of 
the  Chilian  Andes  seems  to  realize  this  expectation.  In  a  trans- 
verse section,  examined  by  Mr.  Darwin,  between  Valparaiso  and 
Mendoza,  the  Cordillera  was  found  to  consist  of  two  separate  and 
parallel  chains,  formed  of  sedimentary  rocks  of  different  ages,  the 
strata  in  both  resting  on  plutonic  rocks,  by  which  they  have  been 
altered.  In  the  western  or  oldest  range,  called  the  Peuquenes,  are 
black  calcareous  clay-slates,  rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  which  are  shells  of  the  genera  Gryphaa^  Turri' 
tella,  TerebraiulOj  and  Ammonite.  These  rocks  are  supposed  to  be 
of  the  age  of  the  central  parts  of  the  secondary  series  of  Europe. 
They  are  penetrated  and  altered  by  dikes  and  mountain  masses  of  a 
plutonic  rock,  which  has  the  texture  of  ordinary  granite,  but  rarely 
contains  quartz,  being  a  compound  of  albite  and  hornblende. 

The  second  or  eastern  chain  consists  chiefly  of  sandstones  and 
conglomerates,  of  vast  thickness,  the  materials  of  which  are  derived 
from  the  ruins  of  the  western  chain.  The  pebbles  of  the  conglome- 
rates are,  for  the  most  part,  rounded  fragments  of  the  fossiliferous 
slates  before  mentioned.  The  resemblance  of  the  whole  series  to 
certain  tertiary  deposits  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  not  only  in 
mineral  character,  but  in  the  imbedded  lignite  and  silicified  wood, 
leads  to  the  conjecture  that  they  also  are  tertiary.  Yet  these  strata 
are  not  only  associated  with  trap  rocks  and  volcanic  tuffs,  but  are  also 
altered  by  a  granite  consisting  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  talc*  They  are 
traversed,  moreover,  by  dikes  of  the  same  granite,  and  by  numerous 
veins  of  iron,  copper,  arsenic,  silver,  and  gold ;  all  of  which  can  be 
traced  to  the  underlying  granite.*  We  have,  therefore,  strong 
ground  to  presume  that  the  plutonic  rock,  here  exposed  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  Chilian  Andes,  is  of  later  date  than  certain  tertiary  for- 
mations. 

*  Darwin,  pp.  390.  406.  s  lecond  edition,  p.  319. 
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But  the  theorj  adopted  in  this  work  of  the  subterranean  origin  of 
the  hjpogene  formations  would  be  untenable^  if  the  supposed  fact 
here  alluded  to,  of  the  appearance  of  tertiarj  granite  at  the  surface 
was  not  a  rare  exception  to  the  general  rule.  A  considerable  lapse 
of  time  mu^t  intervene  between  the  formation  in  the  nether  regions 
of  plu tonic  and  metamorphic  rocks,  and  their  emergence  at  the  sor- 
face.  .  For  a  long  series  of  subterranean  movements  must  occur 
before  such  rocks  can  be  uplifted  into  the  atmosphere  or  the  ocean ; 
and,  before  thej  can  be  rendered  visible  to  man,  some  strata  which 
previously  covered  them  must  usually  have  been  stripped  off  by  de- 
nudation. 

We  know  that  in  the  Bay  of  Bai«,  in  1538,  in  Cutch  in  1819, 
and  on  several  occasions  in  Peru  and  Chili,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  the  permanent  upheaval  or  subsidence  of  land 
has  been  accompanied  by  the  simultaneous  emission  of  lava  at  one  or 
more  points  in  the  same  volcanic  region.  From  these  and  other 
examples  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  rising  or  sinking  of  the  earth's 
crust,  operations  by  which  sea  is  converted  into  land,  and  land  into 
sea,  are  a  part  only  of  the  consequences  of  subterranean  igneous 
actiod.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  action  consists,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  the  baking,  and  occasionally  the  liquefaction,  of  rocks, 
causing  them  to  assume,  in  some  cases  a  larger,  in  others  a  smaller 
volume  than  before  the  application  of  heat.  It  consists  also  in  the 
generation  of  gases,  and  their  expansion  by  heat,  and  the  injection 
of  liquid  matter  into  rents  formed  in  superincumbent  rocks.  The 
prodigious  scale  on  which  these  subterranean  causes  have  operated 
in  Sicily  since  the  deposition  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  will  be 
appreciated,  when  we  remember  that  throughout  half  the  surface  of 
that  island  such  strata  are  met  with,  raised  to  the  height  of  from  50 
to  that  of  2000  and  even  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
the  same  island  also  the  older  rocks  which  are  contiguous  to  these 
marine  tertiary  strata  must  have  undergone,  within  the  same  period, 
a  similar  amount  of  upheaval. 

The  like  observations  may  be  extended  to  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe,  for,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene  period,  the 
entire  European  area,  including  some  of  the  central  and  very  lofty 
portions  of  the  Alps  themselves,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown  *,  has, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  districts,  emerged  from  the  deep  to  its 
present  altitude  j  and  even  those'  tracts,  which  were  already  dry  land 
before  the  Eocene  era,  have  almost  everywhere  acquired  additional 
height.  A  large  amount  of  subsidence  has  also  occurred  during  the 
same  period,  so  that  the  extent  of  the  subterranean  spaces  which  have 
either  become  the  receptacles  of  sunken  fragments  of  the  earth's  crust, 
or  have  been  rendered  capable  of  supporting  other  fragments  at  a  much 
greater  height  than  before,  must  be  so  great  that  they  probably  equal, 
if  not  exceed  in  volume,  the  entire  continent  of  Europe.  We  are 
entitled,  therefore,  to  ask  what  amount  of  change  of  equivalent  im- 

*  See  map  of  Europe  and  explanation,  in  Principles,  book  i. 
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portance  can  be  proved  to  have  occurred  in  the  earth's  crust  within 
an  equal  quantity  of  time  anterior  to  the  Eocene  epoch.  They  who 
contend  for  the  more  intense  energy  of  subterranean  causes  in  the 
remoter  eras  of  the  earth's  history,  may  find  it  more  difficult  to  give 
an  answer  to  this  question  than  they  anticipated. 

The  principal  effect  of  volcanic  action  in  the  nether  regions,  during 
the  tertiary  period,  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  upheaval  to  the 
surface  of  hypogene  formations  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  carboni* 
ferous.  The  repetition  of  another  series  of  movements,  of  equal  vio- 
lence, might  upraise  the  plu tonic  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  many 
secondary  periods  ;  and  if  the  same  force  should  still  continue  to  act, 
the  next  convulsions  might  bring  up  to  the  day  the  tertiary  and 
recent  hypogene  rocks.  In  the  course  of  such  changes  many  of  the 
existing  sedimentary  strata  would  suffer  greatly  by  denudation, 
others  might  assume  a  metamorphic  structure,  or  become  melted 
down  into  plu  tonic  and  volcanic  rocks.  Meanwhile  the  deposition 
of  a  vast  thickness  of  new  strata  would  not  fail  to  take  place  during 
the  upheaval  and  partial  destruction  of  the  older  rocks.  But  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  this  volume  for  a 
fuller  explanation  of  these  views. 

Cretaceous  period, — It  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter  that 
chalk,  as  well  as  lias,  has  been  altered  by  granite  in  the  eastern 
Pyrenees.     Whether  such  granite  be  cretaceous  or  tertiary  cannot 

easily  be  decided.     Suppose  6,  c,  dj  to 
Fig.  602.:  be   three  members  of  the  Cretaceous 

series,  the  lowest  of  which,  6,  has  been 

altered  by  the  granite  A,  the  modify* 

ing  influence  not  having  extended  so 

far  as  c,  or  having  but  slightly  affected 

its  lowest  beds.     Now  it  can  rarely  be 

possible    for   the   geologist  to  decide 

whether  the  beds  d  existed  at  the  time  of  the  intrusion  of  A,  and 

alteration  of  b  and  c,  or  whether  they  were  subsequently  thrown 

down  upon  c. 

As  some  Cretaceous  rocks,  however,  have  been  raised  to  the  height 
of  more  than  9000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees,  we  must  not  assume  that 
plutonic  formations  of  the  same  age  may  not  have  been  brought  up 
and  exposed  by  denudation,  at  the  height  of  2000  or  3000  feet  on  the 
flanks  of  that  chain. 

Period  of  Oolite  and  Lias. — In  the  department  of  the  Hautes 
Alpes,  in  France,  near  Vizille,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  traced  a  black 
argillaceous  limestone,  charged  with  belemnites,  to  within  a  few  yards 
of  a  mass  of  granite.  Here  the  limestone  begins  to  put  on  a  granular 
texture,  but  is  extremely  fine-grained.  When  nearer  the  junction  it 
becomes  grey,  and  has  a  saccharoid  structure.  In  another  locality, 
near  Champoleon,  a  granite  composed  of  quartz,  black  mica,  and 
rose-coloured  felspar,  is  observed  partly  to  overlie  the  secondary 
rocks,  producing  an  alteration  which  extends  for  about  30  feet 
downwards^   diminishing  in  the  beds  which  lie  farthest  from  the 
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granite.  (See  fig.  503.)  In 
the  altered  masa  the  argil- 
laceous beds  are  hardened, 
the  limestone  is  saccharoid, 
the  gritz  quartzose,  and  in 
the  midst  of  them  is  a 
thin  layer  of  an  imperfect 
granite*  It  is  also  an  im- 
portant circumstance  that 
near  the  point  of  contact, 
'  both  the  granite  and  the 
secondary  rocks  become 
metalliferous^  and  contain 
nests  and  small  veins  of 
blende,  galena,  iron,  and 
copper  pyrites.  The  stra- 
^^^^^^^^SSiS^^;^^'^*^^-^  tified  rocks  become  harder 

and  more  crystalline,  but 
the  granite,  on  the  contrary,  softer  and  less  perfectly  crystallized 
near  the  junction.* 

Although  the  granite  is  incumbent  in  the  above  section  (fig.  503.), 
we  cannot  assume  that  it  overflowed  the  strata,  for  the  disturbances 
of  the  rocks  are  so  great  in  this  part  of  the  Alps  that  they  seldom 
retain  the  position  which  they  must  originally  have  occupied. 

A  considerable  mass  of  syenite,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  is  described  by 
Dr.  MacCulloch  as  intersecting  limestone  and  shale,  which  are  of  the 
age  of  the  lias.f  The  limestone,  which,  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  granite,  contains  shells,  exhibits  no  traces  of  them  near  its 
junction,  where  it  has  been  converted  into  a  pure  crystalline  marble.} 

At  Predazzo,  in  the  Tyrol,  secondary  strata,  some  of  which  are 
limestones  of  the  Oolitic  period,  have  been  traversed  and  altered  by 
plutonic  rocks,  one  portion  of  which  is  an  augitic  porphyry,  which 
passes  insensibly  into  granite.  The  limestone  is  changed  into  gra- 
nular marble,  with  a  band  of  serpentine  at  the  junction.§ 

Carboniferous  period,  —  The  granite  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire, 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  plutonic 
rocks,  but  is  now  ascertained  to  be  posterior  in  date  to  the  culm- 
measures  of  that  county,  which,  from  their  position,  and  as  containing 
true  coal-plants,  are  regarded  by  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  B. 
Murchison  as  members  of  the  true  carboniferous  series.  This  granite, 
like  the  syenitic  granite  of  Christiania,  has  broken  through  the  stra- 
tified formations  without  much  changing  their  strike.  Hence,  on  the 
north-west  side  of  Dartmoor,  the  successive  members  of  the  culm- 
measures  abut  against  the  granite,  and  become  metamorphio  as  they 

*  Elie  de  Beaumont,  sot  les  Montagnes        %  Western  IsUnds,  yoL  L  p.  330.  plate 
de  rOimns,  &a  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  d'Hist.     IS.,  flgsi  3,  4. 


NaL  de  Paris,  torn.  ▼. 

t  See  Murchison,    GeoL  Trana.,  2d 
aeries,  vol  ii  part  ii  pp.  311 — 321. 


§  Yon  Bach,  Annales  de  Chimie,  &c. 
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approach.  These  strata  are  also  penetrated  by  granite  veins,  and 
plutonic  dikes,  called  **  elvans."*  The  granite  of  Cornwall  is  pro- 
bably of  the  same  date,  and,  therefore,  as  modurn  as  the  Carboniferous 
strata,  if  not  much  newer. 

SUurian  period.  —  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  granite  near 
Christiania,  in  Norway,  is  of  newer  origin  than  the  Silurian  strata  of 
that  region.  Yon  Buch  first  announced,  in  1813,  the  discovery  of  its 
posteriority  in  date  to  limestones  containing  orthocerata  and  trilobites. 
The  proofs  consist  in  the  penetration  of  granite  veins  into  the  shale 
and  limestone,  and  the  alteration  of  the  strata,  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  contact,  both  of  these  veins  and  the  central 
mass  from  which  they  emanate.  (See  p.  447.)  Von  Buch  supposed 
that  the  plutonic  rock  alternated  with  the  fossiliferous  strata,  and 
that  large  masses  of  granite  were  sometimes  incumbent  upon  the 
strata ;  but  this  idea  was  erroneous,  and  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
beds  of  shale  and  limestone  often  dip  towards  the  granite  up  to  the 
point  of  contact,  appearing  as  if  they  would  pass  under  it  in  mass,  as 
at  a,  fig.  504.,  and  then  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same 
mountain,  as  at  6,  dip  away  from  the  same  granite.  When  the 
junctions,  however,  are  carefully  examined,  it  is  found  that  the  plu- 
tonic rock  intrudes  itself  in  veins,  and  nowhere  covers  the  fossiliferous 
strata  in  large  overlying  masses,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case  with 
trappean  formations.')' 

Fig.  504. 


Silurian. 


Granite. 


SUurlan  itraU. 


Now  this  granite,  which  is  more  modem  than  the  Silurian  strata  of 
Norway,  also  sends  veins  in  the  same  country  into  an  ancient  forma- 
tion of  gneiss  -,  and  the  relations  of  the  plutonic  rock  and  the  gneiss, 
at  their  junction,  are  full  of  interest  when  we  duly  consider  the  wide 
difference  of  epoch  which  must  have  separated  their  origin. 

The  length  of  this  interval  of  time  is  attested  by  the  following 
facts :  —  The  fossiliferous,  or  transition  beds,  rest  unconformably 
upon  the  truncated  edges  of  the  gneiss,  the  inclined  strata  of  which 
had  been  disturbed  and  denuded  before  the  sedimentary  beds  were 
superimposed  (see  Ag,  505.).     The  signs  of  denudation  are  twofold ; 

Flf.SOSi 


OneiM.  Granlto.  GneUt. 

Granite  lendlnff  reiat  Into  Silurian  ttrata  and  GneUa,.-  Christiania,  Norway. 

*  Frooeeduigs  of  GeoL  8o&,  toL  ii.    works  of  Keilhan,  with  whom  I  examined 
p.  562.  thia  coontiy. 

t  See  the  Gsm  Norregica  and  other 
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first,  the  surface  of  the  gneiss  is  seen  occasional!/,  on  the  removal  of 
the  newer  beds,  containing  organic  remains,  to  be  worn  and  smoothed ; 
secondly,  pebbles  of  gneiss  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  transition 
strata.  Between  the  origin,  therefore,  of  the  gneiss  and  the  granite 
there  intervened,  first,  the  period  when  the  strata  of  gneiss  were  in- 
clined ;  secondly,  the  period  when  they  were  denuded ;  thirdly,  the 
period  of  the  deposition  of  the  transition  deposits.  Yet  the  granite 
produced,  after  this  long  interval,  is  often  so  intimately  blended  with 
the  ancient  gneiss,  at  the  point  of  junction,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  any  other  than  an  arbitrary  line  of  separation  between  them ; 
and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  tortuous  veins  of  granite  pass  freely 
through  gneiss,  ending  sometimes  in  threads,  as  if  the  older  rock  had 
offered  no  resistance  to  their  passage.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore, 
to  conceive  that  the  gneiss  was  softened  and  more  or  less  melted 
when  penetrated  by  the  granite.  But  had  such  junctions  alone  been 
visible,  and  had  we  not  learnt,  from  other  sections,  how  long  a  period 
elapsed  between  the  consolidation  of  the  gneiss  and  the  injection  of 
this  granite,  we  might  have  suspected  that  the  gneiss  was  scarcely 
solidified,  or  had  not  yet  assumed  its  complete  metamorphic  character, 
when  invaded  by  the  plutonic  rock.  From  this  example  we  may 
learn  how  impossible  it  is  to  conjecture  whether  certain  granites  in 
Scotland,  and  other  countries,  which  send  veins  into  gneiss  and  other 
metamorphic  rocks,  are  primary,  or  whether  they  may  not  belong  to 
some  secondary  or  tertiary  period. 

Oldest  granites,  —  It  is  not  half  a  century  since  the  doctrine  was 
very  general  that  all  granitic  rocks  were  primitive,  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  originated  before  the  deposition  of  the  first  sedimentary  strata, 
and  before  the  creation  of  organic  beings  (see  above,  p.  9.).  But  so 
greatly  are  our  views  now  changed,  that  we  find  it  no  easy  task  to 
point  out  a  single  mass  of  granite  demonstrably  more  ancient  than  all 
the  known  fossiliferous  deposits.  Could  we  discover  some  Lower 
Cambrian  strata  resting  immediately  on  granite,  there  being  no  alter- 
ations at  the  point  of  contact,  nor  any  intersecting  granitic  veins,  we 
might  then  affirm  the  plutonic  rock  to  have  originated  before  the 
oldest  known  fossiliferous  strata.  Still  it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  suppose  that  when  a  small  part  only  of  the  globe  has  been  inves- 
tigated, we  are  acquainted  with  the  oldest  fossiliferous  strata  in  the 
crust  of  our  planet.  Even  when  these  are  found,  we  cannot  assume 
that  there  never  were  any  antecedent  strata  containing  organic 
remains,  which  may  have  become  metamorphic.  If  we  find  pebbles 
of  granite  in  a  conglomerate  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  system,  we  may 
then  feel  assured  that  the  parent  granite  was  formed  before  the 
Lower  Cambrian  formation.  But  if  the  incumbent  strata  be  merely 
Silurian  or  Upper  Cambrian,  the  fundamental  granite,  although  of 
high  antiquity,  may  be  posterior  in  date  to  known  fossiliferous 
formations. 

Protrusion  of  solid  granite. — In  part  of  Sutherlandshire,  near 
Brora,  common  granite,  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  is  in 
immediate  contact  with  Oolitic  strata,  and  has  clearly  been  elevated 
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to  the  surface  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  those  strata.* 
Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Murchison  conceive  that  this  granite 
has  been  upheaved  in  a  solid  form ;  and  that  in  breaking  through  the 
submarine  deposits,  with  which  it  was  not  perhaps  originally  in. 
contact,  it  has  fractured  them  so  as  to  form  a  breccia  along  the  line  of 
junction.  This  breccia  consists  of  fragments  of  shale,  sandstone,  and 
limestone,  with  fossils  of  the  oolite,  all  united  together  by  a  calcareous 
cement.  The  secondary  strata,  at  some  distance  from  the  granite, 
are  but  slightly  disturbed,  but  in  proportion  to  their  proximity 
the  amount  of  dislocation  becomes  greater. 

If  we  admit  that  solid  hypogene  rocks,  whether  stratified  or  un- 
st ratified,  have  in  such  cases  been  driven  upwards  so  as  to  pierce 
through  yielding  sedimentary  deposits,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  account 
for  many  geological  appearances  otherwise  inexplicable.  Thus,  for 
example,  at  Weinbohla  and  Hohnstcin,  near  Meissen,  in  Saxony,  a 
mass  of  granite  has  been  observed  covering  strata  of  the  Cretaceous 
and  Oolitic  periods  for  the  space  of  between  300  and  400  yards 
square.  It  appears  clearly  from  a  recent  memoir  of  Dr.  B.  Cotta  on  this 
subject  I,  that  the  granite  was  thrust  into  its  actual  position  when  solid. 
There  are  no  intersecting  veins  at  the  junction — no  alteration  as  if  by 
heat,  but  evident  signs  of  rubbing,  and  a  breccia  in  some  places,  in 
which  pieces  of  granite  are  mingled  with  broken  fragments  of  the 
secondary  rocks.  As  the  granite  overhangs  both  the  lias  and  chalk, 
so  the  lias  is  in  some  places  bent  over  strata  of  the  cretaceous  era. 

Relative  age  of  the  granites  of  Arran.  —  In  this  island,  the  largest 
in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  being  tw^enty  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  the  fossiliferous,  volcanic,  pla- 
tonic,  and  metamorphic,  are  all  conspicuously  displayed  within  a 
very  small  area,  and  with  their  peculiar  characters  strongly  con- 
trasted. In  the  north  of  the  island  the  granite  rises  to  the  height 
of  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  terminating  in  mountainous  peaks. 
(See  section,  fig.  506.)  On  the  fianks  of  the  same  mountains  are 
chloritic-schists,  blue  roofing-slate,  and  other  rocks  of  the  metamor- 
phic order  (No.  1.),  into  which  the  granite  (No.  2.)  sends  veins. 
This  granite,  therefore,  is  newer  than  the  hypogene  schists  (No.  1.), 
which  it  penetrates. 

These  schists  are  highly  inclined.  Upon  them  rest  beds  of  con- 
glomerate and  sandstone  (No.  3.),  which  are  referable  to  the  Old 
Red  formation,  to  which  succeed  various  shales  and  limestones 
(No.  4.)  containing  the  fossils  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  upon 
which  are  other  strata  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  (upper  part  of 
No.  4.),  in  which  no  fossils  have  been  met  with,  which  it  is  con- 
jectured may  belong  to  the  New  Red  sandstone  period.  All  the 
preceding  formations  are  cut  through  by  the  volcanic  rocks  (No.  5.),  ^ 
which  consist  of  greenstone,  basalt,  pitchstone,  claystone^porphyry, 
and  other  varieties.     These  appear  either  in  the  form  of  dikes,  or  in 

*  Marchison,  Geol  TraoB.,  Sd  series,  f  Oeognostische  Wandenrngen,  Leip- 
vol  ii.p.  307.  zig,  1838. 
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dense  masses  from  50  to  700  feet  in  thickness,  oyerljing  the  strata 
(No.  4.).  Thej  sometimes  pass  into  syenite  of  so  crystalline  a  form* 
that  it  may  rank  as  a  plutonic  formation;  and  in  one  region,  at 
Ploverfield,  in  Glen  Cloy,  a  fine-grained  granite  (6.  a)  is  seen  asso- 
ciated with  the  trap  formation,  and  sending  veins  into  the  sandstone 
or  into  the  upper  strata  of  No.  4.  This  interesting  discoTery  of 
granite  in  the  southern  region  of  Arran,  at  a  point  where  it  is  sepa* 
rated  from  the  northern  mass  of  granite  by  a  great  thickness  of 
secondary  strata  and  overlying  trap,  was  made  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Necker 
of  G-eneva,  during  his  survey  of  Arran  in  1839.  We  also  learn  from 
the  recent  investigations  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Ramsay,  that  a  similar  fine- 
grained granite  (No.  6.  b)  appears  in  the  interior  of  the  northern 
granitic  district,  forming  the  nucleus  of  it,  and  sending  veins  into 
the  older  coarse-grained  granite  (No.  2.).  The  trap  dikes  which 
penetrate  the  older  granite  are  cut  off,  according  to  Mr.  Bamsay,  at 
the  J  auction  of  the  fine  grained. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  granite  (No.  6.  b)  may  be  of  the 
same  age  as  that  of  Ploverfield  (No.  6.  a),  and  this  again  may  belong 
to  the  same  geological  epoch  as  the  trap  formations  (No.  5.).  If 
there  be  any  difference  of  date,  it  would  seem  that  the  fine-grained 
granite  must  be  newer  than  the  trappean  rocks.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  coarser  granite  (No.  2.)- may  be  the  oldest  rock  in  Arran, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hypogene  slates  (No.  1.),  into  which  it 
sends  veins* 

An  objection  may  perhaps,  at  first,  be  started  to  this  conclusion, 
derived  from  the  curious  and  striking  fact,  the  importance  of  which 
was  first  emphatically  pointed  out  by  Dr.  MacCulloch,  that  no 
pebbles  of  granite  occur  in  the  conglomerates  of  the  red  sandstone  in 
Arran,  although  these  conglomerates  are  several  hundred  feet  in 
thickness,  and  lie  at  the  foot  of  lofty  granite  mountains,  which  tower 
above  them.  As  a  general  rule,  all  such  aggregiftes  of  pebbles  and 
sand  are  mainly  composed  of  the  wreck  of  pre-existing  rocks  occurring 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  total  absence  therefore  of  granitic 
pebbles  has  justly  been  a  theme  of  wonder  to  those  geologists  who 
have  successively  visited  Arran,  and  they  have  carefully  searched 
there,  as  I  have  done  myself,  to  find  an  exception,  but  in  vain.  The 
rounded  masses  consist  exclusively  of  quartz,  chlorite-schist,  and 
other  members  of  the  metamorphic  series ;  nor  in  the  newer  conglo- 
merates of  No.  4.  have  any  granitic  fragments  been  discovered.  Are 
we  then  entitled  to  affirm  that  the  coarse-grained  granite  (No.  2.),  like 
the  fine-grained  variety  (No.  6.  a\  is  more  modem  than  all  the  other 
rocks  of  the  island  ?  This  we  cannot  assume  at  present,  but  we  may 
confidently  infer  that  when  the  various  beds  of  sandstone  and  con- 
glomerate were  formed,  no  granite  had  reached  the  surface,  or  had 
been  exposed  to  denudation  in  Arran.  It  is  clear  that  the  ciystalline 
schists  were  ground  into  sand  and  shingle  when  the  strata  No.  3. 
were  deposited,  and  at  that  time  the  waves  had  never  acted  upon  the 
granite,  which  now  sends  its  veins  into  the  schist  May  we  then 
conclude,  that  the  schists  suffered  denudation  before  they  were  in- 
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vaded  bj  granite?  This  opinion,  although  not  inadmissibley  is  bj 
no  mean^  fullj  borne  out  by  the  evidence.  For  at  the  time  when 
the  Old  Red  sandstone  originated,  the  metamorphic  strata  may  have 
formed  islands  in  the  sea,  as  in  fig.  507.,  over  which  the  breakers 

Fig.  5C7. 
Sea 


rolled,  or  from  which  torrents  and  rivers  descended,  carrying  down 
gravel  and  sand.  The  pi u tonic  rock  or  granite  (b)  may  even  then 
have  been  previously  injected  at  a  certain  depth  below,  and  yet  may 
never  have  been  exposed  to  denudation. 

As  to  the  time  and  manner  of  the  subsequent  protrusion  of  the 
coarse-grained  granite  (No.  2.),  this  rock  may  have  been  thrust  up 
bodily,  in  a  solid  form,  during  that  long  series  of  igneous  operations 
which  produced  the  trappean  and  plutonic  formations  (Nos.  5.,  6.  a, 
and  6. 6). 

We  have  shown  that  these  eruptions,  whatever  their  date,  were 
posterior  to  the  deposition  of  all  the  fossiliferous  strata  of  Arran. 
We  can  also  prove  that  subsequently  both  the  granitic  and  trappean 
rocks  underwent  great  aqueous  denudation,  which  they  probably 
suffered  during  their  emergence  from  the  sea.  The  fact  is  demon- 
strated by  the  abrupt  truncation  of  numerous  dikes,  such  as  those  at 
c,  d,  e,  which  are  cut  off  on  the  surface  of  the  granite  and  trap.  The 
overlying  trap  also  ceases  very  abruptly  on  approaching  the  boundary 
of  the  great  hypogene  region,  and  terminates  in  a  steep  escarpment 
facing  towards  it  as  at  /J  fig.  506.  When  in  its  original  fluid  state 
it  could  not  have  come  thus  suddenly  to  an  end,  but  must  have  filled 
up  the  hollow  now  separating  it  from  the  hypogene  rocks,  had  such 
a  hollow  then  existed.  This  necessity  of  supposing  that  both  the 
trap  and  the  conglomerate  once  extended  farther,  and  that  veins  such 
as  c,  d,  fig.  506.,  were  once  prolonged  farther  upwards,  prepares  us 
to  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  northern  granite  may  at  one  time 
have  been  covered  by  newer  formations,  under  the  pressure  of  which, 
before  its  protrusion,  it  assumed  its  highly  crystalline  texture. 

The  theory  of  the  protrusion  in  a  solid  form  of  the  northern 
nucleus  of  granite  is  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  hypogene 
slates  (No.  1.)  and  the  beds  of  conglomerate  (No.  3.)  dip  away  from 
it  on  all  sides.  In  some  places  indeed  the  slates  are  inclined  towards 
the  granite,  but  this  exception  might  have  been  looked  for,  because 
these  hypogene  strata  have  undergone  disturbances  aft  more  than  one 
geological  epoch,  and  may  at  some  points,  perhaps,  have  their  original 
order  of  position  inverted.  The  high  inclination,  therefore,  and  the 
quaquaversal  dip  of  the  beds  around  the  borders  of  the  granitic  boss, 
and  the  comparative  horizontality  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island,  are  facts  which  all  accord  with  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  great  amount  of  movement  at  that  point  where  the  granite 
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is  supposed  to  have  ^een  thrust  up  bodily,  and  where  we  may  con- 
ceive it  to  have  been  distended  laterally  by  the  repeated  injection  of 
fresh  supplies  of  melted  materials.* 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

METAMORPHIC  ROCKS. 

General  character  of  metamorphic  rocks — Gneiss — Hornblende-schist — Mica-schist 
—  Clay-slate — Quartzite  —  Chlorite-schist  —  Metamorphic  limestone — Alphabe- 
tical list  and  explanation  of  other  rocks  of  this  family —  Origin  of  the  metamorphic 
strata — Their  stratification  is  real  and  distinct  from  cleavage — Joints  and 
slaty  cleavage — Supposed  causes  of  these  structares — how  for  connected  with 
crystalline  action. 

"We  have  now  considered  three  distinct  classes  of  rocks :  first,  the 
aqueous,  or  fossiliferous ;  secondly,  the  volcanic ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
plutonic,  or  granitic;  and  we  have  now,  lastly,  to  examine  those 
crystalline  (or  hypogene)  strata  to  which  the  name  of  metamorphic 
has  been  assigned.  The  last-mentioned  term  expresses,  as  before 
explained,  a  theoretical  opinion  that  such  strata,  after  having  been 
deposited  from  water,  acquired,  by  the  influence  of  heat  and  other 
causes,  a  highly  crystalline  texture.  Tliey  who  still  question  this 
opinion  may  call  the  rocks  under  consideration  the  stratified  hypo- 
gene,  or  schistose  hypogene  formations. 

These  rocks,  when  in  their  most  characteristic  or  normal  state,  are 
wholly  devoid  of  organic  remains,  and  contain  no  distinct  fragments 
of  other  rocks,  whether  rounded  or  angular.  They  sometimes  break 
out  in  the  central  parts  of  narrow  mountain  chains,  but  in  other 
cases  extend  over  areas  of  vast  dimensions,  occupying,  for  example, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  where,  as  in  Brazil,  they 
appear  alike  in  the  lower  and  higher  grounds.  In  Great  Britain, 
those  members  of  the  series  which  approach  most  nearly  to  granite 
in  their  composition,  as  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  hornblende-schist, 
are  confined  to  the  country  north  of  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  a  general  order  of  suc- 
cession or  superposition  in  the  members  of  this  family ;  gneiss,  for 
example,  having  been  often  supposed  to  hold  invariably  a  lower 
geological  position  than  mica-schist.  But  although  such  an  order 
may  prevail  throughout  limited  districts,  it  is  by  no  means  universal, 
nor  even  general,  throughout  the  globe.     To  this  subject,  however,  I 

•  For  the  geology  of  Arran  consult  the  series),  Mr.  L.  A.  Necker*s  Memoir,  read 

works  of  Drs.  Hutton  and  MacCulloch,  to  the  Royal  Soc  of  Edin.  20th  April, 

the  Memoirs  of  Messrs.  Yon  Dechen  and  1840,  and  Mr.  Ramsay's  Geol.  of  Arran, 

Oeynhausen,  that  of  Professor  Sedgwick  1841.    I  examined  myself  a  large  part  of 

and  Sur  R.  Murchison  (GeoL  Trans.  2d  Arran  in  1836. 
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shall  agiUD  revert,  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  volmne,  whea  the 
chronological  relations  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  are  pointed  out. 

The  following  may  be  enumerated  as  the  principal  members  of  the 
metamorphic  class: — gneiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  cUjr- 
slate,  cblorite-schist,  hypogene  or  metamorphic  limestonev  and  certain 
kinds  of  quartz-rock  or  quartxite. 

Gaeist. — The  first  of  theae,  gneiss,  may  be  called  stratified  granite, 
being  formed  of  the  same  materials  as  granite,  namely,  felspar, 
quartz,  and  mica.  In  the  specimen  here  figured,  the  white  layers 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  granular  felspar,  with  here  and  there  a. 
speck  of  mica  and  grain  of  quartz.     The  dark  layers  ore  composed  of 


grey  quartz  and  black  mica,  with  occasionally  a  gnun  of  felspar 
intermixed.  The  rock  splits  most  easily  in  the  plane  of  these  darker 
layers,  and  the  surface  thus  exposed  is  almost  entirely  covered  with 
shining  spangles  of  mica.  The  accompanying  qnartz,  however, 
greatly  predominates  in  quantity,  but  the  most  ready  cleavage  is 
determined  by  the  abundance  of  mica  in  certtun  parts  of  the  dark 
layer. 

Instead  of  these  thin  laniince,  gneiss  is  sometimes  simply  divided 
into  thick  beds,  in  which  the  mica  has  only  a  slight  degree  of  paral- 
lelism to  the  planes  of  stratification. 

The  term  "gneiss,"  however,  in  geology  is  commonly  used  in  a 
wider  sense,  to  designate  a  formation  in  which  the  above-mentioned 
rock  prevails,  but  with  which  any  one  of  the  other  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  more  especially  hornblende-schist,  may  alternate.  These 
other  members  of  the  metamorphic  series  are,  in  this  case,  considered 
as  subordinate  to  the  true  gneiss- 

The  different  varieties  of  rock  allied  to  gneiss,  into  which  felspar 
enters  as  an  essential  ingredient,  will  be  understood  tly  referring  to 
what  was  said  of  granite.  Thus,  for  example,  hornblende  may  be 
superadded  to  mica,  quartz,  and  felspar,  forming  a  syenitic  gneiss ; 
or  talc  may  be  substituted  for  mica,  constituting  talcose  gneiss,  a 
rock  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  talc,  in  distinct  crystals  or 
grains  (stratified  protogine  of  the  French). 

Hornblende-schist  is  usually  black,  and  composed  principally  of 
hornblende,  with  a  variable  quanti^  of  febpar,  and  sometimes  grains 
of  quartz.    When  the  hornblende  and  felspar  are  nearly  in  equal 
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quantities,  and  the  rock  is  not  slaty,  it  corresponds  in  character  with 
the  greenstones  of  the  trap  family,  and  has  been  called  "  primitive 
greenstone."  It  may  be  termed  hornblende  rock.  Some  of  these 
hornblendic  masses  may  really  have  been  volcanic  rocks,  which  have 
since  assumed  a  more  crystalline  or  metamorphic  texture. 

Mica-schist^  or  micaceotis  schist^  is,  next  to  gneiss,  one  of  the  most 
abundant  rocks  of  the  metamorphic  series.  It  is  slaty,  essentially 
composed  of  mica  and  quartz,  the  mica  sometimes  appearing  to  con- 
stitute the  whole  mass.  Beds  of  pure  quartz  also  occur  in  this 
formation.  In  some  districts,  garnets  in  regular  twelve- sided  crystals 
form  an  integrant  part  of  mica-schist  This  rock  passes  by  insensible 
gradations  into  clay-slate. 

Clay-slate^  or  Argillaceous  schist, — This  rock  resembles  an  in- 
durated clay  or  shale,  is  for  the  most  part  extremely  fissile,  often 
affording  good  roofing  slate.  It  may  consist  of  the  ingredients  of 
gneiss,  or  of  an  extremely  fine  mixture  of  mica  and  quartz,  or  talc 
and  quartz.  Occasionally  it  derives  a  shining  and  silky  lustre  from 
the  minute  particles  of  mica  or  talc  which  it  contains.  It  varies 
from  greenish  or  bluish-grey  to  a  lead  colour.  It  may  be  said  of  this, 
more  than  of  any  other  schist,  that  it  is  common  to  the  metamorphic 
and  fossiliferous  series,  for  some  clay-slates  taken  from  each  division 
would  not  be  distinguishable  by  mineralogical  characters. 

QuartzitCy  or  Quartz  rocky  is  an  aggregate  of  grains  of  quartz, 
which  are  either  in  minute  crystals,  or  in  many  cases  slightly 
rounded,  occurring  in  regular  strata,  associated  with  gneiss  or  other 
metamorphic  rocks.  Compact  quartz,  like  that  so  frequently  found 
in  veins,  is  also  found  together  with  granular  quartzite.  Both  of 
these  alternate  with  gneiss  or  mica-schist,  or  pass  into  those  rocks  by 
the  addition  of  mica,  or  of  felspar  and  mica. 

Chlorite-schist  is  a  green  slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite  is  abundant 
in  foliated  plates,  usually  blended  with  minute  grains  of  quartz,  or 
sometimes  with  felspar  or  mica.  Often  associated  with,  and  gra- 
duating into,  gneiss  and  clay-slate. 

Bypogene  or  metamorphic  limestone. — This  rock,  commonly  called 
primary  limestonCy  is  sometimes  a  thick  bedded  white  crystalline 
granular  marble  used  in  sculpture ;  but  more  frequently  it  occurs  in 
thin  beds,  forming  a  foliated  schist  much  resembling  in  colour  and 
appearance  certain  varieties  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist.  It  alternates 
with  both  these  rocks,  and  in  like  manner  with  argillaceous  schist. 
It  then  usually  contains  some  crystals  of  mica,  and  occasionally 
quartz,  felspar,  hornblende,  and  talc  This  member  of  the  meta- 
morphic series  enters  sparingly  into  the  structure  of  the  hypogene 
districts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Scotland,  but  is  largely  developed 
in  the  Alps. 

Before  offering  any  farther  observations  op  the  probable  origin  of 
the  metamorphic  rocks,  I  subjoin,  in  the  form  of  a  glossary,  a  brief 
explanation  of  some  of  the  principal  varieties  and  their  synonymes. 
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AcTiKOLiTX-BCHiST.  A  Aaty  foliated  rock,  composed  chieflj  of  actinolite,  (an 
emerald-green  mineral,  allied  to  hornblende,)  with  some  admixture  of  felspar, 
or  quartz,  or  mica. 

Ampbuts.  Aluminous  slate  (Brongniart) ;  occurs  boUi  in  the  metamorphic  and 
fossiliferons  series. 

Amphibolitb.    HonMende  rock,  which  see. 

AfiGnxAGEOUfl-BCHiST,  OT  Clat-slatb.     See  p.  465. 

Abkosb.    Term  used  hj  Brongniart  for  granular  Quartzite,  which  see. 

Chulstolite-slatb  scarcely  differs  from  clay-slate,  but  includes  numerous  crystals 
of  Chiastolite ;  in  considerable  thickness  in  Cumberland.  Chiastolite  occurs 
in  long  slender  rhomboidal  crystals.    For  tomposition,  see  Table,  p.  377. 

Chlobitb-bchist.  a  green  slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite,  a  green  scaly  mineral,  is 
abundant     See  p.  465. 

Clat-slatb,  or  Abouxacboub-bchibt.    See  p.  465. 

SuBiTB  and  Eubitic  Pobphtbt.  A  base  of  compact  felspar,  with  grains  of  laminar 
felspar,  and  often  mica  and  other  minerals  disseminated  (Brongniart). 
M.  D'Aubuisson  regards  eurite  as  an  extremely  fine-grained  granite,  in 
which  felspar  predominates,  the  whole  forming  an  apparently  homogeneous 
rock.  Eurite  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  plutonic  rock,  but  occurs  also 
in  beds  subordinate  to  gneiss  or  mica-slate. 

Gneibb.    a  stratified  or  laminated  rock,  same  composition  as  granite.    See  p.  464^ 

Hobmblende  Bock,  or  Akpribolite.  Composed  of  hornblende  and  felspar.  The 
same  composition  as  hornblende-schist,  stratified,  but  not  fissile.     See  p.  376. 

Hobkblekdb-sghist,  or  Slatb.  Composed  chiefly  of  hornblende,  with  occasionally 
some  felspar.     See  p.  464. 

HoBNBLBNDic  or  Stenitic-Gnbibs.  Composcd  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  horn- 
blende. 

HxPOOEEE  LuEBBTONB.    See  p.  465. 

Mabblb.     See  p.  465. 

MiCA-BCHiBT,  or  MiCACEouB-BCHXBT.    A  slaty  rock,  composed  of  mica  and  quartz 

in  rariable  proportions.    See  p.  465. 
Mxca-slatb.     See  Mica-bchibt,  p.  465. 

Phtlladb.    D*Aubuisson's  term  for  day-slate,  from  ^vXAaf,  a  heap  of  leaves. 
Pbihaby  Limestone.     See  Htpogenb  Limestone,  p.  465. 
I^OTOoiNE.      See    Talcobe-oneisb,  p.  464. ;    when  unstratified  it  is  Talcose* 
granite. 

QuABTz  Bock,  or  Quabtzite.  A  stratified  rock ;  an  aggregate  of  grains  of  quarts. 
See  p.  465. 

Sebpentine  occurs  in  both  divisions  of  the  hypogene  series,  as  a  stratified  or  unstra- 
tified rock ;  contains  much  magnesia ;  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  mineral 
called  serpentine,  mixed  with  diallage,  talc,  and  steatite.  The  pure  rarieties 
of  this  rock,  called  noble  serpentine,  consist  of  a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia, 
generally  of  a  greenish  colour :  this  base  is  commonly  mixed  with  oxide  of 
iron. 

Talcobe-oneibs.     Same  composition  as  talcose-granite  or  protogine,  but  either 

stratified  or  laminated.     See  p.  464. 
Talcobb-schist  consists  chiefly  of  talc,  or  of  talc  and  quarts,  or  of  talc  and  felspar, 

and  has  a  texture  something  like  that  of  clay-slate. 

Whitebtoeb.    Same  as  Eurite. 
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Origin  of  the  Metamorphic  Strata, 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  mineral  composition  of  the  meta- 
morphic rocks,  I  may  combine  what  remains  to  be  said  of  their 
structure  and  history  with  an  account  of  the  opinions  entei*tained  of 
their  probable  origin.  At  the  same  time,  it  maj  be  well  to  forewarn 
the  reader  that  we  are  here  entering  upon  ground  of  controversy, 
and  soon  reach  the  limits  where  positive  induction  ends,  and  bejond 
which  we  can  only  indulge  in  speculations.  It  was  once  a  favourite 
doctrine,  and  is  still  maintained  by  many,  that  these  rocks  owe  their 
crystalline  texture,  their  want  of  all  signs  of  a  mechanical  origin,  or 
of  fossil  contents,  to  a  peculiar  and  nascent  condition  of  the  planet  at 
the  period  of  their  formation.  The  arguments  in  refutation  of  this 
hypothesis  will  be  more  fully  considered  when  I  show,  in  the  last 
chapter  of  this  volume,  to  how  many  different  ages  the  metamorphic 
formations  are  referable,  and  how  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate,  and 
hypogene  limestone  (that  of  Carrara  for  example),  have  been  formed, 
not  only  since  the  first  introduction  of  organic  beings  into  this  planet, 
but  even  long  after  many  distinct  races  of  plants  and  animsds  had 
passed  away  in  succession. 

The  doctrine  respecting  the  crystalline  strata,  implied  in  the 
name  metamorphic,  may  properly  be  treated  of  in  this  place ;  and 
we  must  first  inquire  whether  these  rocks  are  really  entitled  to  be 
called  stratified  in  the  strict  sense  of  having  been  originally  de- 
posited as  sediment  from  water.  The  general  adoption  by  geologists 
of  the  term  stratified,  as  applied  to  these  rocks,  sufficiently  attests 
their  division  into  beds  very  analogous,  at  least  in  form,  to  ordinary 
fossiliferous  strata.  This  resemblance  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  existence  in  both  of  an  occasional  slaty  structure,  but  extends  to 
every  kind  of  arrangement  which  is  compatible  with  the  absence  of 
fossils,  and  of  sand,  pebbles,  ripple-mark,  and  other  characters  which 
the  metamorphic  theory  supposes  to  have  been  obliterated  by  plu- 
tonic  action.  Thus,  for  example,  we  behold  alike  in  the  crystalline 
and  fossiliferous  formations  an  alternation  of  beds  varying  greatly  in 
composition,  colour,  and  thickness.  We  observe,  for  instance,  gneiss 
alternating  with  layers  of  black  hornblende-schist,  or  with  granular 
quartz,  or  limestone ;  and  the  interchange  of  these  different  strata 
may  be  repeated  for  an  indefinite  number  of  times.  In  the  like 
manner,  mica-schist  alternates  with  chlorite-schist,  and  with  granular 
limestone  in  thin  layers. 

As  in  fossiliferous  formations  strata  of  pure  siliceous  sand  alternate 
with  micaceous  sand  and  with  layers  of  clay,  so  in  the  crystalline  or 
metamorphic  rocks  we  have  beds  of  pure  quart^te  alternating  with 
mica-schist  and  clay-slate.  As  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  series  we 
meet  with  limestone  alternating  again  and  again  with  micaceous  or 
argillaceous  sand,  so  we  find  in  the  hypogene,  gneiss  and  mica-schist 
alternating  with  pure  and  impure  granular  limestones. 
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It  has  also  been  showa  that  the  ripple-marii  is  very  commonly 
repeated  throughout  a  conaiderabte  thickness  of  fossiliferoDS  strata ;  ao 
in  mica-Bcbist  and  gneiw,  there  is  sometimes  an  undulation  of  the 
lamins  on  a  minate  scale,  which  maj,  perhaps,  be  a  modificatioD  of 
similar  inequalities  in  the  original  deposit 

In  the  crjstalline  formations  also,  as  in  many  of  the  sediment-STf 
before  described,  single  strata  are  sometimes  made  up  of  laminaa 
placed  diagonally,  such  laminn  not  being  regalarlj  parallel  to  the 
planes  of  cleavsge. 

This  disposition  of  the  layers  is  illastrated  in  the  accompanying 
diagram,  in  which  I  have  represented  carefully  the  stratification  of  a 
coarse  argillaceons  schist,  which 
iS'Mi.  I  examined    in    the    Pyrenees^ 

part  of  which  approaches  in  cha- 
racter to  a  green  and  blue  roofing 
slate,  while  part  is  extremely 
quartzose,  the  whole  mass  passing 
downwards  into  micaceous  schist. 
The  vertical  section  here  exhi- 
bited  -is  about  3  feet  in  height, 
and  the  layers  are  sometimes  go 
jj-iiuft  MoDUfoe  d.  s««>>iHt,  *'»•''  **»*'  ^^*7  ™T  ^  counted  in 
u  dt^mit.  In  the  PmoH..  the  thickness  of  an  inch.     Some 

of  them  consist  of  pure  quartz. 
The  inference  drawn  from  the  phenomena  above  described,  in 
favour  of  the  aqueous  origin  of  clay-slate  and  other  crystalline  strata, 
is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  msny  of  these  metunorphic 
rocks  occasionally  alternate  with,  and  sometimes  pass  by  intermediate 
gradations  into,  rocks  of  a  decidediy  mechanical  origin,  and  exhi- 
biting  traces  of  organic  remains.  The  fosailiferous  formations, 
moreover,  into  which  this  passage  is  efiected,  are  by  no  means 
invariably  of  the  same  age  nor  of  the  highest  antiquity,  as  will  be 
afterwards  explained. 

Slratifieation  of  the  melamorpAic  rocks  dutinct  Jrom  cleavage. — 
The  beds  into  which  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  hypogene  limestone 
divide,  exhibit  most  commonly,  like  ordinary  strata,  a  want  of  perfect 
geometrical  parallelism.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  in  addition  to 
the  alternate  recurrence  of  layers  of  distinct  materials,  the  stratified 
arrangement  of  the  crystalline  rocks  cannot  be  explained  away  by 
supposing  it  to  be  simply  a  divisional  structure  like  that  to  which 
we  owe  some  of  the  slates  used  for  writing  and  roofing.  Sta^ 
eleatage,  as  it  has  been  called,  has  in  many  cases  been  produced  by 
the  regular  deposition  of  thin  plates  of  fine  sediment  one  upon 
another  ;  but  there  are  many  instances  where  it  ts  decidedly  uncon- 
nected with  such  a  mode  of  origin,  and  where  it  is  not  even  confined 
to  the  aqueous  formations.  Some  kinds  of  trap,  for  example,  as 
clinkstone,  split  into  lamince,  and  are  used  for  roofing- 
There  are,  says  Professor  Sedgwick,  three  distinct  forms  of 
structure  exhibited  in  certain  rocks  throughout  large  disb^icts  :  viz. 
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— First,  stratification  ;  secondlj,  joints  ;  and  thirdly,  slatj  clearage ; 
the  two  last  having  no  connection  with  tme  bedding,  and  having 
been  superinduced  by  causes  absolutely  independent  of  gravitation. 
AJl  these  different  structures  must  have  different  names,  even 
though  there  be  some  cases  where  it  is  impossible,  after  carefully 
Studying  the  appearances,  to  decide  upon  the  class  to  which  they 
belong.' 

Joints. — Now,  in  regard  to  the  second  of  these  forms  of  structure 
or  joints,  they  are  natural  fissures  which  often  traverse  rocks  in 
straight  and  well-determined  lines.  They  afford  to  the  quarrymon, 
as  Sir  R.  Murchison  observes,  when  speaking  of  the  phenomena,  as 
exhibited  in  Shropshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  the  greatest 
tud  in  the  extraction  of  blocks  of  stone  ;  and,  if  a  sufficient  number 
cross  each  other,  the  whole  mass  of  rock  is  split  into  symmetrical 
blocks. f  The  faces  of  the  joints  are  for  the  most  part  smoother  and 
more  regular  than  the  surfaces  of  true  strata.  The  joints  are 
etraight-cut  chinks,  often  slightly  open,  often  passing,  not  only 
through  layers  of  successive  deposition,  but  also  through  balls  of 
limestone  or  other  matter  which  have  been  formed  by  concretionary 
action,  since  the  original  accumulation  of  the  strata.  Such  joints, 
therefore,  must  often  have  resulted  from  one  of  the  last  changes 
superinduced  upon  sedimentary  deposits.} 

In  the  annexed  diagram  the  flat  surfaces  of  rock  A,  B,  C,  represent 
exposed  faces  of  joints,  to  which  the  walls  of  other  joints,  J  J,  are 
parallel.  S  S  are  the  lines  of  stratification ;  D  D  are  lines  of  slaty 
cleavage,  which  intersect  the  rock  at  a  considerable  angle  to  the 
planes  of  stratification. 


Joints,  according  to  Professor  Sedgwick,  are  distinguishable  from 
lines  of  slaty  cleavage  in  this,  tliat  the  rock  intervening  between  two 
joints  has  no  tendency  to  cleave  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  planes 
of  the  joints^  whereas  a  rock  is  capable  of  indefinite  subdivision  in 
the  direction  of  its  slaty  cleavage.  In  some  cases  where  the  strata 
are  curved,  the  planes  of  cleavage  are  still  perfectly  paralleL  This 
has  been  observed  in  the  slate  rocks  of  part  of  Wales  (see  fig.  511.), 

*  GeoL  Trans.,  Sd  Hrita,  roL  iii.  p.  developed  in  Salop,  Hereford,  &c,  f. 
480.  34S. 
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Fig.  511. 


Parallel  planes  of  cleavage  intersecting  curred  strata.    (  SedgwidL. ) 

which  consist  of  a  hard  greenish  slate.  The  true  bedding  is  there 
indicated  bj  a  number  of  parallel  stripes,  some  of  a  lighter  and  some 
of  a  darker  colour  than  the  general  mass.  Such  stripes  are  found  to 
be  parallel  to  the  true  planes  of  stratification,  wherever  these  are 
manifested  by  ripple-mark,  or  bj  beds  containing  peculiar  organic 
remains.  Some  of  the  contorted  strata  are  of  a  coarse  mechanical 
structure,  alternating  with  fine-grained  crystalline  chloritic  slates,  in 
which  case  the  same  slaty  cleavage  extends  through  the  coarser  and 
finer  beds,  though  it  is  brought  out  in  greater  perfection  in  proportion 
as  the  materials  of  the  rock  are  fine  and  homogeneous.  It  is  only 
when  these  are  very  coarse  that  the  cleavage  planes  entirely  vanish. 
These  planes  are  usually  inclined  at  a  very  considerable  angle  to  the 
planes  of  the  strata.  In  the  Welsh  chains,  for  example,  the  average 
angle  is  as  much  as  from  30°  to  40°.  Sometimes  the  cleavage  planes 
dip  towards  the  same  point  of  the  compass  as  those  of  stratification, 
but  more  frequently  to  opposite  points.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general 
rule,  that  when  beds  of  coarser  materials  alternate  with  those  com- 
posed of  finer  particles,  the  slaty  cleavage  is  either  entirely  confined 
to  the  fine-grained  rock,  or  is  very  imperfectly  exhibited  in  that  of 
coarser  texture.  This  rule  holds,  whether  the  cleavage  is  parallel  to 
the  planes  of  stratification  or  not. 

In  the  Swiss  and  Savoy  Alps,  as  Mr.  Bakewell  has  remarked, 
enormous  masses  of  limestone  are  cut  through  so  regularly  by  nearly 
vertical  partings,  and  these  are  often  so  much  more  conspicuous  than 
the  seams  of  stratification,  that  an  inexperienced  observer  will 
almost  inevitably  confound  them,  and  suppose  the  strata  to  be  per- 
pendicular in  places  where  in  fact  they  are  almost  horizontal.* 

Now  these  joints  are  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  those  partings 
which  have  been  already  observed  to  separate  volcanic  and  plutonic 
rocks  into  cuboidal  and  prismatic  masses.  On  a  small  scale  we  see 
clay  and  starch  when  dry  split  into  similar  shapes,  which  is  often 
caused  by  simple  contraction,  whether  the  shrinking  be  due  to  the 
evaporation  of  water,  or  to  a  change  of  temperature.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  sandstones  and  other,  rocks  expand  by  the  appli- 
cation of  moderate  degrees  of  heat,  and  then  contract  again  on 
cooling  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust  have,  in  the  course  of  past  ages,  been  subjected  again  and 
again  to  very  difiTerent  degrees  of  heat  and  cold.  These  alternations 
of  temperature  have  probably  contributed  largely  to  the  production 
of  joints  in  rocks. 

In  some  countries,  as  in  Saxony,  where  masses  of  basalt  rest  on 

*  Introdoctioa  to  Geology,  ohsp.  iv. 
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sandstone,  the  aqueous  rock  has  for  the  distance  of  several  feet  from 
the  point  of  junction  assumed  a  columnar  structure  similar  to  that  of 
the  trap.  In  like  manner  some  hearthstones,  after  exposure  to  the 
heat  of  a  furnace  without  being  melted,  have  become  prismatic. 
Certain  crystals  also  acquire  by  the  application  of  heat  a  new  internal 
arrangement,  so  as  to  break  in  a  new  direction,  their  external  form 
remaining  unaltered. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  fissures  called  joints  may  have  been 
the  result  of  different  causes,  as  of  some  modification  of  crystalline 
action,  or  simple  contraction  during  consolidation,  or  during  a 
change  of  temperature.  And  there  are  cases  where  joints  may  have 
been  due  to  mechanical  violence,  and  the  strain  exerted  on  strata 
during  their  upheaval,  or  when  they  have  sunk  down  below  their 
former  level.  Professor  Phillips  has  suggested  that  the  previous 
existence  of  divisional  planes  may  often  have  determined,  and  must 
greatly  have  modified,  the  lines  and  points  of  fracture  caused  in 
rocks  by  those  forces  to  which  they  owe  their  elevation  or  dislo- 
cations. These  lines  and  points  being  those  of  least  resistance,  can- 
not fail  to  have  influenced  the  direction  in  which  the  solid  mass 
would  give  way  on  the  application  of  external  force. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Sir  B.  Murchison,  that  in  referring  both 
joints  and  slaty  cleavage  to  crystalline  action,  we  are  borne  out  by  a 
well-known  analogy  in  which  crystallization  has  in  like  manner  given 
rise  to  two  distinct  kinds  of  structure  in  the  same  body.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  a  six-sided  prism  of  quartz,  the  planes  of  cleavage  are 
distinct  from  those  of  the  prism.  It  is  impossible  to  cleave  the 
crystals  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  prism,  just  as  slaty  roMcks  cannot 
be  cleaved  parallel  to  the  joints ;  but  the  quartz  crystal,  like  the 
older  schists,  may  be  cleaved  ad  infinitum  in  the  direction  of  the 
cleavage  planes.* 

I  have  already  stated  that  extremely  fine  slates,  like  those  of  the 
Niesen,  near  the  Lake  of  Thun,  in  Switzerland,  are  perfectly  parallel 
to  the  planes  of  stratification,  and  are,  therefore,  probably  due  to 
successive  aqueous  deposition.  Even  when  the  slates  are  oblique  to 
the  general  planes  of  the  strata,  it  by  no  means  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  they  have  been  caused  by  crystalline  action,  for  they 
may  be  the  result  of  that  diagonal  lamination  which  I  have  before 
described  (p.  17.).  In  this  case,  however,  there  is  usually  much 
irregularity,  whereas  those  cleavage  planes  oblique  to  the  true  strati- 
fication, which  are  referred  to  a  crystalline  action,  are  often  perfectly 
symmetrical,  and  observe  a  strict  geometrical  parallelism^  even  when 
the  strata  are  contorted,  as  already  described  (p.  470.). 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  slaty  cleavage,  where  it  is  unconnected 
with  sedimentary  deposition.  Professor  Sedgwick  is  of  opinion  that 
no  retreat  of  parts,  no  contraction  in  dimensions,  in  passing  to  s 
solid  state,  can  account  for  the  phenomenon.  It  must  be  referred  to 
crystalline  or  polar  forces  acting  simultaneously  and  somewhat  uni- 

*  Slnrian  System  of  Bocki,  &€.,  p.  246. 
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formlj,  in  gi^en  directions^  on  large  masses  having  a  homogeneoas 
composition. 

A  fact  recorded  by  Mr.  Darwin  affords  confirmation  to  this  theory. 
The  ore  of  the  gold  mines  of  Yaquil,  in  Chili,  is  ground  in  a  mill 
into  an  impalpable  powder.  After  this  powder  has  been  washed, 
and  nearly  all  the  metal  separated,  the  mud  which  passes  from  the 
mills  is  collected  into  pools,  where  it  subsides,  and  is  cleared  out  and 
thrown  into  a  common  heap.  A  great  deal  of  chemical  action  then 
commences,  salts  of  various  kinds  effloresce  on  the  surface,  and  the 
mass  becomes  hard,  and  divides  into  concretionary  fragments.  These 
fragments  were  observed  to  possess  an  even  and  weU-deJined  slaty 
structure;  but  the  laminae  were  not  inclined  at  any  uniform  angle.* 

Mr.  R.  W.  Fox  lately  submitted  a  mass  of  moist  clay,  worked  up 
with  acidulated  water,  to  weak  voltaic  action  for  some  months,  and 
it  was  found  when  dry  to  be  rudely  laminated,  the  planes  of  the 
slightly  undulating  laminse  being  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  electrical  forces.! 

Sir  John  Herschel,  in  allusion  to  slaty  cleavage,  has  suggested, 
**  that  if  rocks  have  been  so  heated  as  to  allow  a  commencement  of 
crystallization  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  have  been  heated  to  a  point  at 
which  the  particles  can  begin  to  move  amongst  themselves,  or  at 
least  on  their  own  axes,  some  general  law  must  then  determine  the 
position  in  which  these  particles  will  rest  on  cooling.  Probably  that 
position  will  have  some  relation  to  the  direction  in  which  the  heat 
escapes.  Now,  when  all,  or  a  migority  of  particles  of  the  same 
nature,  have  a  general  tendency  to  one  position,  that  must  of  course 
determine  a  cleavage  plane.  Thus  we  see  the  infinitesimal  crystals 
of  fresh  precipitated  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  some  other  such  bodies, 
arrange  themselves  alike  in  the  fluid  in  which  they  float ;  so  as,  when 
stirred,  all  to  glance  with  one  light,  and  give  the  appearance  of  silky 
filaments.  Some  sorts  of  soap,  in  which  insoluble  margarates^  exist, 
exhibit  the  same  phenomenon  when  mixed  with  water ;  and  what 
occurs  in  our  experiments  on  a  minute  scale  may  occur  in  nature  on 
a  great  one."§ 

*  Journal  of  Travelfl  in  S.  America,  formed  from  different  animal  and  ve- 

ftc,  p.  234.  getable  fatty  sabstanoes.    A  margarate 

^  f  Althoagfa  the  lamination  in  the  spe-  is  a  compound  of  this  acid  with  soda, 

cimen  shown  to  me  was  very  imperfect,  potash,  or  some  other  base»  and  is  so 

it  was  sufficiently  evident  to  encounge  named  from  its  pearly  Instre. 
fSuther  experiments.  §  Letter  to  the  author,  dated  Cape 

X  Margaric  acid  is  an  oleaginons  add,  of  Good  Hope,  Feb.  20.,  1836. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL     * 

MET  AMORPHIC  ROCKS — Continued. 

Strata  near  some  intmsiyo  masBes  of  granite  converted  into  rocks  identical  with 
different  members  of  the  metamorphic  series — Ailments  hence  derived  as  to  the 
nature  of  plutonic  action — Time  may  enable  this  action  to  pervade  denser 
masses— £^m  what  kinds  of  sedimentary  rock  each  variety  of  the  metamorphic 
dass  may  be  derived — Certain  objections  to  the  metamorphic  theory  considered 
— Lamination  of  trachyte  and  obsidian  dne  to  motion — Whether  some  kinds  of 
gneiss  have  become  schistose  by  a  similar  action. 

It  has  been  seen  that  geologists  have  been  very  generally  led  to  infer, 
from  the  phenomena  of  joints  and  slaty  cleavage,  that  mountain 
masses,  of  which  the  sedimentary  origin  is  unquestionable,  have  been 
acted  upon  simultaneously  by  vast  crystalline  forces.  That  the 
structure  of  fossiliferous  strata  has  often  been  modified  by  some 
general  cause  since  their  original  deposition,  and  even  subsequently 
to  their  consolidation  and  dislocation,  is  undeniable.  These  facts 
prepare  us  to  believe  that  still  greater  changes  may  have  been  worked 
out  by  a  greater  intensity,  or  more  prolonged  development  of  the 
same  agency,  combined,  perhaps,  with  other  causes.  Now  we  have 
seen  that,  near  the  immediate  contact  of  granitic  veins  and  volcanic 
dikes,  very  extraordinary  alterations  in  rocks  have  taken  place,  more 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  granite.  It  will  be  useful  here  to 
add  other  illustrations,  showing  that  a  texture  undistinguishable 
from  that  which  characterizes  the  more  crystalline  metamorphic 
formations,  has  actually  been  superinduced  in  strata  once  fossili- 
ferous. 

In  the  southern  extremity  of  Norway  there  is  a  large  district,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  fiord  of  Christiania,  in  which  granite  or  syenite 
protrudes  in  mountain  masses  through  fossiliferous  strata,  and  usually 
sends  veins  into  them  at  the  point  of  contact.  The  stratified  rocks, 
replete  with  shells  and  zoophytes,  consist  chiefly  of  shale,  limestone, 
and  some  sandstone,  and  all  these  are  invariably  altered  near  the 
granite  for  a  dbtance  of  from  50  to  400  yards.  The  aluminous 
shales  are  hardened  and  have  become  flinty.  Sometimes  they  re- 
semble jasper.  Ribboned  jasper  is  produced  by  the  hardening  of 
alternate  layers  of  green  and  chocolate-coloured  schist,  each  stripe 
faithfully  representing  the  original  lines  of  stratification.  Nearer 
the  granite  the  schist  oAen  contains  crystals  of  hornblende,  which 
are  even  met  with  in  some  places  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
yards  from  the  junction;  and  this  black  hornblende  is  so  abundant 
that  eminent  geologists,  when  passing  through  the  country,  have 
confounded  it  with  the  ancient  hornblende-schist,  subordinate  to  the 
great  gneiss  formation  of  Norway.  Frequently,  between  the  granite 
and  the  hornblende  slate,  above  mentioned,  grains  of  mica  and  crys- 
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talline  felspar  appear  in  the  schist,  so  that  rocks  resembling  gneiss 
and  mica-schist  are  produced.  Fossils  can  rarely  be  detected  in 
these  schists,  and  they  are  more  completely  efiaced  in  proportion  to 
the  more  crystalline  texture  of  the  beds,  and  their  vicinity  to  the 
granite.  In  some  places  the  siliceous  matter  of  the  schist  becomes  a 
granular  quartz;  and  when  hornblende  and  mica  are  added,  the 
altered  rock  loses  its  stratification,  and  passes  into  a  kind  of  granite. 
The  limestone,  which  at  points  remote  from  the  granite  is  of  an 
earthy  texture,  blue  colour,  and  often  abounds  in  corals,  becomes  a 
white  granular  marble  near  the  granite,  sometimes  siliceous,  the  gra- 
nular structure  extending  occasionally  upwards  of  400  yards  from  the 
junction  ;  and  the  corab  being  for  the  most  part  obliterated,  though 
sometimes  preserved,  even  in  the  white  marble.    Both  the  altered 

Fig.  511. 
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limestone  and  hardened  slate  contain  garnets  in  many  places,  also 
ores  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  with  some  silver.  These  alterations 
occur  equally,  whether  the  granite  invades  the  strata  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  general  strike  of  the  fossiliferous  beds,  or  in  a  line  at  right 
angles  to  their  strike,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  ground 
plan.* 

The  indurated  and  ribboned  schists  above  mentioned  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  certain  shales  of  the  coal  found  at  Russell's  Hall, 
near  Dudley,  where  coal-mines  have  been  on  fire  for  ages.  Beds  of 
shale  of  considerable  thickness,  lying  over  the  burning  coal,  have 
been  baked  and  hardened  so  as  to  acquire  a  flinty  fracture,  the  layers 
being  alternately  green  and  brick-coloured. 

The  granite  of  Cornwall,  in  like  manner,  sends  forth  veins  into  a 
coarse  argillaceous-schist,  provincially  termed  killas.  This  killas  is 
converted  into  hornblende-schist  near  the  contact  with  the  veins. 
These  appearances  are  well  seen  at  the  junction  of  the  granite  and 
killas,  in  St.  Michael's  Mount,  a  small  island  nearly  300  feet  high, 
situated  in  the  bay,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Pen- 
zance. 

The  granite  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  says  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche, 


*  KeUhan,  Qiea  Nonregica,  pp.  61 — 6db 
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has  intruded  itself  into  the  slate  and  slatj  sandstone  called  grejwack^ 
twisting  and  contorting  the  strata,  and  sending  veins  into  them. 
Hence  some  of  the  slate  rocks  have  become  **  micaceous ;  others  more 
indurated^  and  with  the  characters  of  mica-slate  and  gneiss ;  while 
others  again  appear  converted  into  a  hard-zoned  rock  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  felspar.*** 

We  learn  from  the  investigations  of  M.  Dufr^noj,  that  in  the 
eastern  Pyrenees  there  are  mountain  masses  of  granite  posterior  in 
date  to  the  formations  called  lias  and  chalk  of  that  district,  and  that 
these  fossiliferouB  rocks  are  greatly  altered  in  texture,  and  often 
charged  with  iron-ore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  granite.  Thus 
in  the  environs  of  St.  Martin,  near  St.  Paul  de  F^nouillet,  the  chalky 
limestone  becomes  more  crystalline  and  saccharoid  as  it  approaches 
the  granite,  and  loses  all  trace  of  the  fossils  which  it  previously  con- 
tained  in  abundance.  At  some  points,  also,  it  becomes  dolomitic, 
and  filled  with  small  veins  of  carbonate  of  iron,  and  spots  of  red 
iron-ore.  At  Rancid  the  lias  nearest  the  granite  is  not  only  filled 
with  iron-ore,  but  charged  with  pyrites,  tremolite,  garnet,  and  a  new 
mineral  somewhat  allied  to  felspar,  called,  from  the  place  in  the 
Pyrenees  where  it  occurs,  ^  couseranite." 

Now  the  alterations  above  described  as  superinduced  in  rocks  by 
volcanic  dikes  and  granite  veins,  prove  incontestably  that  powers 
exist  in  nature  capable  of  transforming  fossiliferous  into  crystalline 
strata — powers  capable  of  generating  in  them  a  new  mineral  charac- 
ter, similar,  nay,  often  absolutely  identical,  with  that  of  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  and  other  stratified  members  of  the  hypogene  series.  The 
precise  nature  of  these  altering  causes,  which  may  provisionaUy  be 
termed  plutonic,  is  in  a  great  degree  obscure  and  doubtful ;  but 
their  reality  is  no  less  clear,  and  we  must  suppose  the  influence  of 
beat  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  transmutation,  if,  for 
reasons  before  explained,  we  concede  the  igneous  origin  of  granite. 

The  experiments  of  Gregory  Watt,  in  fusing  rocks  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  allowing  them  to  consolidate  by  slow  cooling,  prove  dis- 
tinctly that  a  rock  need  not  be  perfectly  melted  in  order  that  a  re- 
arrangement of  its  component  particles  should  take  place,  and  a 
partial  crystallization  ensue.!  We  may  easily  suppose,  therefore, 
that  all  traces  of  shells  and  other  organic  remains  may  be  destroyed ; 
and  that  new  chemical  combinations  may  arise,  without  the  mass 
being  so  fused  as  that  the  lines  of  stratification  should  be  wholly 
obliterated. 

We  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  heat  alone,  such  as  may  be 
applied  to  a  stone  in  the  open  air,  can  constitute  all  that  is  comprised 
in  plutonic  action.  We  know  that  volcanos  in  eruption  not  only  emit 
fluid  lava,  but  -give  off  steam  and  other  heated  gases,  which  rush  out 
in  enormous  volume,  for  days,  weeks,  or  years  continuously,  and  are 
even  disengaged  from  lava  during  its  consolidation.  When  the  materials 
of  granite,  therefore,  came  in  contact  with  the  fossiliferous  stratum  in 

*  GeoL  Manual,  p.  479.  f  ^EluL  Traot.  1804. 
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the  bowels  of  the  earth  under  great  pressure,  the  contained  gases 
might  be  unable  to  escape ;  yet  when  brought  into  contact  with  rocks, 
might  pass  through  their  pores  with  greater  fadlitj  than  water  is 
known  to  do  (p.  36  ).  These  aeriform  fluids,  such  as  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  muriatic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid,  issue  in  many  places 
from  rents  in  rocks,  which  they  have  discoloured  and  corroded, 
softening  some  and  hardening  others.  If  the  rocks  are  charged  with 
water,  they  would  pass  through  more  readily  ;  for,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Henry,  water,  under  an  hydrostatic  pressure  of 
96  feet,  will  absorb  three  times  as  much  carbonic  acid  gas  as  it  can 
under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Although  this  in- 
creased power  of  absorption  would  be  diminished,  in  consequence  of 
the  higher  temperature  found  to  exist  as  we  descend  in  the  earth,  yet 
Professor  Bischoff  has  shown  that  the  heat  by  no  means  augments  in 
such  a  proportion  as  to  counteract  the  effect  of  augmented  pressure.* 
There  are  other  gases,  as  well  as  the  carbonic  acid,  which  water 
absorbs,  and  more  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pressure* 
Now  even  the  most  compact  rocks  may  be  regarded,  before  they  have 
been  exposed  to  the  air  and  dried,  in  the  light  of  sponges  filled  with 
water ;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  heated  gases  brought  into  contact 
with  them,  at  great  depths,  may  be  absorbed  readily,  and  transfused 
through  their  pores.  Although  the  gaseous  matter  first  observed 
would  soon  be  condensed,  and  part  with  its  heat,  yet  the  continual 
arrival  of  fresh  supplies  from  below  might,  in  the  course  of  ages,  cause 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  with  it  that  of  the  containing  rock, 
to  be  materially  raised. 

M.  Foumet,  in  his  description  of  the  metalliferous  gneiss  near 
Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  states  that  all  the  minute  fissures  of  the  rock 
are  quite  saturated  with  free  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  rises  plentifully 
from  the  soil  there  and  in  many  parts  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
various  elements  of  the  gneiss,  with  the  exception  of  the  quartz,  are 
all  softened ;  and  new  combinations  of  the  acid,  with  lime,  iron,  and 
manganese,  are  continually  in  progress.f 

Another  illustration  of  the  power  of  subterranean  gases  is  afforded 
by  the  stufas  of  St.  Calogero,  situated  in  the  largest  of  the  Lipari 
Islands.  Here,  according  to  the  description  published  by  Hoffmann, 
horizontal  strata  of  tuff,  extending  for  4  miles  along  the  coast,  and 
forming  cliffs  more  than  200  feet  high,  have  been  discoloured  in 
various  places,  and  strangely  altered  by  the  "  all-penetrating  vapours." 
Dark  clays  have  become  yellow,  or  often  snow-white ;  or  have  assumed 
a  chequered  or  brecciated  appearance,  being  crossed  with  ferruginous 
red  stripes.  In  some  places  the  fumeroles  have  been  found  by  analysis 
to  consist  partly  of  sublimations  of  oxide  of  iron ;  but  it  also  appears 
that  veins  of  calcedony  and  opal,  and  others  of  fibrous  gypsum,  have 
resulted  from  these  volcanic  exhalations.^ 

*  Poggendorf' 8  Annalen,  No.  zvi.,  2d        %  Hofiinann'sLipariflchen  Xoseln,  p.  38. 
series,  voL  iil  Leipzig,  1832. 

t  See  Principles,  Index,  •«  Carbonated 
Springs,"  Ac. 
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The  reader  maj  also  refer  to  M.  Virlet's  account  of  the  corrosion 
of  hard,  flinty,  and  jaspideous  rocks  near  Corinth,  hj  the  prolonged 
agency  of  subterranean  gases* ;  and  to  Dr.  Daubeny's  description  of 
the  decomposition  of  traqhytic  rocks  in  the  Solfatara,  near  Naples, 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  muriatic  acid  gases.t 

Although  in  all  these  instances  we  can  only  study  the  phenomena 
as  exhibited  at  the  surface,  it  is  clear  that  the  gaseous  fluids  must 
have  made  their  way  through  the  whole  thickness  of  porous  or  fissured 
rocks,  which  intervene  between  the  subterranean  reservoirs  of  gas 
and  the  external  air.  The  extent,  therefore,  of  the  earth's  crust, 
which  the  vapours  have  permeated  and  are  now  permeating,  may  be 
thousands  of  fathoms  in  thickness,  and  their  heating  and  modifying 
influence  may  be  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  this  solid  mass. 

We  learn  from  Professor  Bischoff  that  the  steam  of  a  hot  spring 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  although  its  temperature  is  only  from  133°  to 
167°  F.,  has  converted  the  surface  of  some  blocks  of  black  marble 
into  a  doughy  mass.  He  conceives,  therefore,  that  steam  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  having  a  temperature  equal  or  even  greater  than 
the  melting  point  of  lava,  and  having  an  elasticity  of  which  even 
Papin's  digester  can  give  but  a  faint  idea,  may  convert  rocks  into 
liquid  matter.  X 

The  above  observations  are  calculated  to  meet  some  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  the  metamorphic  theory  on  the  ground 
of  the  small  power  of  rocks  to  conduct  heat ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
rocks,  when  dry  and  in  the  air,  differ  remarkably  from  metals  in  this 
respect.  It  has  been  asked  how  the  changes  which  extend  merely  for 
a  few  feet  from  the  contact  of  a  dike  could  have  penetrated  through 
mountain  masses  of  crystalline  strata  several  miles  in  thickness.  Now 
it  has  been  stated  that  the  plu tonic  influence  of  the  syenite  of  Nor- 
way, has  sometimes  altered  fossiliferous  strata  for  a  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  both  in  the  direction  of  their  dip  and  of  their  strike. 
(See  fig.  512.  p.  474.)  This  is  undoubtedly  an  extreme  case;  but  is 
it  not  far  more  philosophical  to  suppose  that  this  influence  may,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  affect  denser  masses,  than  to  invent  an  en- 
tirely new  cause  to  account  for  effects  merely  differing  in  quantity,  and 
not  in  kind  ?  The  metamorphic  theory  does  not  require  us  to  affirm 
that  some  contiguous  mass  of  granite  has  been  the  altering  power ; 
but  merely  that  an  action,  existing  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  at  an 
unknown  depth,  whether  thermal,  electrical,  or  other,  analogous  to  that 
exerted  near  intruding  masses  of  granite,  has,  in  the  course  of  vast 
and  indefinite  periods,  and  when  rising  perhaps  from  a  large  heated 
surface,  reduced  strata  thousands  of  yards  thick  to  a  state  of  semi- 
fusion,  so  that  on  cooling  they  have  become  crystalline,  like  gneiss. 
Granite  may  have  been  another  result  of  the  same  action  in  a  higher 
state  of  intensity,  by  which  a  thorough  fusion  has  been  produced ; 

*  See  Princ  of  GeoL ;  and  Bulletin  de        %  «^<^™-  ^-  ^^^  I^^ul*  Jonm.,  No.  51. 
la  Soc  GeoL  de  France,  torn.  IL  p.  230.        p.  43. 

t  See  Plrinc  of  GeoL ;  and  lyaaben/s 
yolcano8,p.l67. 
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and  in  this  manner  the  passage  from  granite  into  gneiss  may  be  ex- 
plained. 

Some  geologists  are  of  opinion,  that  the  alternate  layers  of  mica 
and  quartz,  or  mica  and  felspar,  or  lime  and  felspar,  are  so  much 
more  distinct,  in  certain  metamorphic  rocks,  than  the  ingredients 
composing  alternate  layers  in  many  sedimentary  deposits,  that  the 
similar  particles  must  be  supposed  to  have  exerted  a  molecular  at- 
traction for  each  other,  and  to  have  thus  congregated  together  in 
layers  more  distinct  in  mineral  composition  than  before  they  were 
crystallized. 

In  considering,  then,  the  various  data  already  enumerated,  the 
forms  of  stratification  in  metamorphic  rocks,  their  passage  on  the  one 
hand  into  the  fossiiiferous,  and  on  the  other  into  the  plutonic  for- 
mations, and  the  conversions  which  can  be  ascertained  to  have 
occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  granite,  we  may  conclude  that  gneiss  and 
mica-schist  may  be  nothing  more  than  altered  micaceous  and  argil- 
laceous sandstones,  that  granular  quartz  may  have  been  derived  from 
siliceous  sandstone,  and  compact  quartz  from  the  same  materials. 
Clay-slate  may  be  altered  shale,  and  granular  marble  may  have 
originated  in  the  form  of  ordinary  limestone,  replete  with  shells  and 
corals,  which  have  since  been  obliterated ;  and,  lastly,  calcareous 
sands  and  marls  may  have  been  changed  into  impure  crystalline 
limestones. 

'<  Hornblende-schist,**  says  Dr.  MacCulloch,  "  may  at  first  have 
been  mere  clay ;  for  clay  or  shale  is  found  altered  by  trap  into 
Lydian  stone,  a  substance  difiering  from  hornblende-schist  almost 
solely  in  compactness  and  uniformity  of  texture."*  ''In  Shetland," 
remarks  the  same  author,  "  argillaceous-schist  (or  clay-slate),  when 
in  contact  with  granite,  is  sometimes  converted  into  hornblende- 
schist,  the  schist  becoming  first  siliceous,  and  ultimately,  at  the 
contact,  hornblende-schist.'' f 

The  anthracite  and  plumbago  associated 'with  hypogene  rocks  may 
have  been  coal ;  for  not  only  is  coal  converted  into  anthracite  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  trap  dikes,  but  we  have  seen  that  a  like  change  has 
taken  place  generally  even  far  from  the  contact  of  igneous  rocks,  in 
the  disturbed  region  of  the  Appalachians.^  At  Worcester,  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  45  miles  due  west  of  Boston,  a  bed  of  plum- 
bago and  impure  anthracite  occurs,  interstratified  with  mica-schist. 
It  is  about  2  feet  in  thickness,  and  has  been  made  use  of  both  as 
fuel,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils.  At  the  distance  of  30 
miles  from  the  plumbago,  there  occurs,  on  the  borders  of  Rhode 
Island,  an  impure  anthracite  in  slates,  containing  impressions  of  coal- 
plants  of  the  genera  Pecopteris,  Neuropteris^  Catamites,  &c.  This 
anthracite  is  intermediate  in  character  between  that  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  plumbago  of  Worcester,  in  which  last  the  gaseous  or  volatile 
matter  (hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen)  is  to  the  carbon  only  in  the 
proportion  of  3  per  cent.     After  traversing  the  country  in  various 

•  Syst.  of  GeoL,  vol  i  p.  2ia  f  8e«  above,  pp.  327,  333. 

t  Ibid.,  p  211. 
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directions,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  carboniferous  shales  or 
slates  with  anthracite  and  plants,  which  in  Rhode  Island  often  pass 
into  mica-schist,  have  at  Worcester  assumed  a  perfectly  crystalline 
and  metamorphic  texture ;  the  anthracite  having  been  nearly  trans- 
muted into  that  state  of  pure  carbon  which  is  called  plumbago  or 
graphite.* 

The  total  absence  of  any  trace  of  fossils  has  inclined  many  geo- 
logists to  attribute  the  origin  of  crystalline  strata  to  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  the  existence  of  organic  beings.  Admitting,  they  say,  the 
obliteration,  in  some  cases,  of  fossils  by  plutonic  action,  we  might 
still  expect  that  traces  of  them  would  oftener  occur  in  certain  ancient 
systems  of  slate,  in  which,  as  in  Cumberland,  some  conglomerates 
occur.  But  in  urging  this  argument,  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten 
that  there  are  stratified  formations  of  enormous  thickness,  and  'of 
various  ages,  and  some  of  them  very  modern,  all  formed  after  the 
earth  had  become  the  abode  of  living  creatures,  which  are,  never- 
theless, in  certain  districts,  entirely  destitute  of  all  vestiges  of 
organic  bodies.  In  some,  the  traces  of  fossils  may  have  been  effaced 
by  water  and  acids,  at  many  successive  periods ;  and  it  is  clear,  that, 
the  older  the  stratum,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  its  being  non- 
fossiliferous,  even  if  it  has  escaped  all  metamorphic  action. 

It  has  been  also  objected  to  the  metamorphic  theory,  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  secondary  strata  differs  essentially  from 
that  of  the  crystalline  schists,  into  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
convertible.1  The  "  primary "  schists,  it  is  said,  usually  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  potash  or  of  soda,  which  the  secondary 
clays,  shales,  and  slates  do  not,  these  last  being  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  felspathic  rocks,  from  which  the  alkaline  matter  has 
been  abstracted  during  the  process  of  decomposition.  But  this 
reasoning  proceeds  on  insufficient  and  apparently  mistaken  data  ;  for 
a  large  portion  of  what  is  usually  called  clay,  marl,  shale,  and  slate 
does  actually  contain  a  certain,  and  often  a  considerable,  proportion 
of  alkali ;  so  that  it  is  difficult,  in  many  countries,  to  obtain  clay  or 
shale  sufficiently  free  from  alkaline  ingredients  to  allow  of  their  being 
burnt  into  bricks  or  used  for  pottery. 

Thus  the  argillaceous  shales  and  slates  of  the  Old  Red  sandstone, 
in  Forfarshire  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  are  so  much  charged  with 
alkali,  derived  from  triturated  felspar,  that,  instead  of  hardening  when 
exposed  to  fire,  they  sometimes  melt  into  a  glass.  They  contain  no 
lime,  but  appear  to  consist  of  extremely  minute  grains  of  the  various 
ingredients  of  granite,  which  are  distinctly  visible  in  the  coarser- 
grained  varieties,  and  in  almost  all  the  interposed  sandstones.  These 
laminated  clays  and  shales  might  certainly,  if  crystallized,  resemble  in 
composition  many  of  the  primary  strata. 

There  is  also  potash  in  fossil  vegetable  remains,  and  soda  in  the 
salts  by  which  strata  are  sometimes  so  largely  impregnated,  as  in 
Patagonia. 

*  See  Lyell,  Quart  Gr€oLJoiirD.,ToLi  f  I>r.  Boose*  FHmary  Geology,  p.  319. 
p.  199. 
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Another  objection  has  been  derived  from  the  alternation  of  highly 
crystalline  strata  .  with  others  having  a  less  crystalline  texture. 
The  heat,  it  is  said,  in  its  ascent  from  below,  must  have  traversed  the 
less  altered  schists  before  it  reached  a  higher  and  more  crystalline 
bed.  In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  a  number  of 
strata  differing  greatly  in  composition  from  each  other  be  subjected 
to  equal  quantities  of  heat,  there  is  eyerj  probability  that  some  will 
be  more  fusible  than  others.  Some,  for  example,  wUl  contain  soda, 
potash,  lime,  or  some  other  ingredient  capable  of  acting  as  a  flux ; 
while  others  may  be  destitute  of  the  same  elements,  and  so  refractory 
as  to  be  very  slightly  affected  by  a  degree  of  heat  capable  of  reducing 
others  to  semi-fusion.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  less  crystalline  rocks  do  really  occur  in  the  upper,  and  the 
more  crystalline  in  the  lower  part  of  each  metamorphic  series. 

There  are  geologists,  however,  of  high  authority,  who  admit  the 
metamorphic  origin  of  gneiss  and  mica- schist  even  on  a  grand  scale 
in  some  mountain-chains,  and  who  nevertheless  believe  that  gneiss  has 
in  some  instances  been  an  eruptive  rock,  deriving  its  lamination  from 
motion  when  in  a  fluid  or  viscous  state.  Mr.  Scrope,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Ponza  Islands,  ascribes  **  the  zoned  structure  of  the  Hun- 
garian perlite  (a  semi-vitreous  trachyte)  to  its  having  subsided,  in 
obedience  to  the  impulse  of  its  own  gravity,  down  a  slightly  inclined 
plane,  while  possessed  of  an  imperfect  fluidity.  In  the  islands  of 
Ponza  and  Palmarola,  the  direction  of  the  zones  is  more  frequently 
vertical  than  horizontal,  because  the  mass  was  impelled  from  below 
upwards."*  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Darwin  attributes  the  lamination 
and  fissile  structure  of  volcanic  rocks  of  the  trachytic  series,  including 
some  obsidians  in  Ascension,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere,  to  their  having 
moved  when  liquid  in  the  direction  of  the  laminas.  The  zones  con- 
sist sometimes  of  layers  of  air-cells  drawn  out  and  lengthened  in  the 
supposed  direction  of  the  moving  mass.  He  compares  this  division 
into  parallel  zones,  thus  caused  by  the  stretching  of  a  pasty  mass  as 
it  flowed  slowly  onwards,  to  the  zoned  or  ribboned  structure  of  ice, 
which  Professor  James  Forbes  has  so  ably  explained,  showing  that  it 
is  due  to  the  Assuring  of  a  viscous  body  in  motion.! 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  while  he  regards  the  greater  part  of  the 
gneiss  and  mica-schist  of  the  Alps  as  sedimentary  strata  altered  by 
plutonic  action,  still  conceives  that  some  of  the  Alpine  gneiss  may 
have  been  erupted,  or,  in  other  words,  may  be  granite  drawn  out  into 
parallel  lamins  in  the  manner  of  trachyte  as  above  alluded  to.f 

Opinions  such  as  these,  and  others  which  might  be  cited,  prove  the 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  clear  theoretical  views  on  this  subject.  I 
may  also  add  another  difficulty.  In  many  extensive  regions  ex- 
perienced geologists  have  been  at  a  loss  to  decide  which  of  two  sets  of 
divisional  planes  were  referable  to  cleavage  and  which  to  stratification ; 
and  that,  too,  where  the  rocks  are  of  undisputed  aqueous  origin. 

*  GeoL  Trans.,  2d  series,  yoL  11.  f  Darwin,  Volcanic  Ldands,  pp.  69, 
p.  227.  ^  70. 

X  Bulletin,  vol.  ir.  p.  1301. 
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After  much  doubt,  thej  have  sometimes  discovered  that  thej  had  at 
first  mistaken  the  lines  of  cleavage  for  those  of  deposition,  because 
the  former  were  by  far  the  most  marked  of  the  two.  Now  if  such  slaty 
masses  should  become  highly  crystalline,  and  be  converted  into  gneiss, 
hornblende-schist,  or  any  other  member  of  the  hypogene  class,  the 
cleavage  planes  would  be  more  likely  to  remain  visible  than  those  of 
stratification,  and  we  might  then  err  by  calling  in  the  analogy  of 
obsidian,  and  supposing  the  division  into  slates  to  be  derived  from 
motion  when  the  mass  was  in  a  fiuid  or  semi-fluid  state. 

The  cause  last-mentioned  may  undoubtedly  be  a  "  vera  causa,"  as 
applied  to  gneiss  and  mica-schist ;  but,  if  so,  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
exception  to  a  general  rule.  Nor  would  it,  I  conceive,  produce  that 
kind  of  irregular  parallelism  in  the  laminss  which  belongs  to  so  many 
of  the  hypogene  rocks  of  the  Grampians,  Pyrenees,  and  the  White 
mountains  of  North  America,  where  I  have  chiefly  studied  them. 

But  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  reader  duly  to  appreciate  the  pro- 
priety of  the  term  metamorphic,  as  applied  to  the  strata  formerly 
called  primitive,  until  I  have  shown,  in  the  next  chapter,  at  how 
many  distinct  periods  these  crystalline  strata  have  been  formed. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

ox   THE   DIFFERENT   AGES  OF  THE  METAMORPHIC  ROCKS. 

Age  of  each  set  of  metamorphic  strata  twofold — Test  of  age  by  fossils  and  mineral 
character  not  available— Test  by  saperposition  ambiguous — Conyersion  of  dense 
masses  of  fossiliferous  strata  into  metamorphic  rocks — Limestone  and  shale  of 
Carrara — Metamorphic  strata  of  modem  periods  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and 
gavoy — Why  the  visible  crystalline  strata  are  none  of  them  very  modem — Order 
of  succession  in  metamorphic  rocks — Uniformity  of  mineral  character — Why  the 
metamorphic  strata  are  less  calcareous  than  the  fossiliferous. 

According  to  the  theory  adopted  in  the  last  chapter,  the  age  of  each 
set  of  metamorphic  strata  is  twofold — they  have  been  deposited  at  one 
period,  they  have  become  crystalline  at  another.  We  can  rarely  hope 
to  define  with  exactness  the  date  of  both  these  periods,  tlie  fossils 
having  been  destroyed  by  plutonic  action,  and  the  mineral  characters 
being  the  same,  whatever  the  age.  Superposition  itself  is  an  am- 
biguous test,  especially  when  we  desire  to  determine  the  period  of 
crystallization.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  are  convinced  that  certain 
metamorphic  strata  in  the  Alps,  which  are  covered  by  cretaceous  beds, 
are  altered  lias ;  this  lias  may  have  assumed  its  crystalline  texture  in 
the  cretaceous  or  in  some  tertiary  period,  the  Eocene  for  example.  If 
in  the  latter,  it  should  be  called  Eocene  when  regarded  as  a  meta- 
morphic rock,  although  it  be  liassic  when  considered  in  reference  to 
the  era  of  its  deposition.     According  to  this  view,  the  superposition 

1 1 
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of  chalk  does  not  prevent  the  snhjacent  meiamorpkie  rock  from  being 
Eocene.  If,  howeyer,  in  the  progress  of  scienee,  we  should  sncoeed 
in  ascertaining  the  twofold  chronological  relations  of  the  metamorphic 
formations^  it  might  be  useful  to  adopt  a  twofold  terminologj.  We 
might  call  the  strata  above  alluded  to  Uassic-Eooency  or  Loassie-Cre- 
taceous  strata  of  the  Hypogene  class ;  the  first  term  referring  to  the 
era  of  deposition,  the  second  to  that  of  crystallization. 

When  discussing  the  ages  of  the  plutonic  rocks,  we  have  seen  that 
examples  occur  of  various  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  deposits 
converted  into  metamorphic  strata,  near  their  contact  with  granite. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  these  cases  that  strata,  once  composed  of 
mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  or  of  clay,  marl,  and  shelly  limestone,  have  for 
the  distance  of  several  yards,  and  in  some  instances  several  hundred 
feet,  been  turned  into  gneiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  chlorite- 
schist,  quartz  rock,  statuary  marble,  and  the  rest  (See  the  two 
preceding  Chapters.) 

But  when  the  metamorphic  action  has  operated  on  a  grander  scale, 
it  tends  entirely  to  destroy  all  monuments  of  the  date  of  its  develop- 
ment. It  may  be  easy  to  prove  the  identity  of  two  different  parts  of 
the  same  stratum ;  one,  where  the  rock  has  been  in  contact  with  a 
volcanic  or  plutonic  mass,  and  has  been  changed  into  marble  or  horn- 
blende-schist, and  another  not  far  distant,  where  the  same  bed 
remains  unaltered  and  fossiliferous ;  but  when  we  have  to  compare 
two  portions  of  a  mountain  chain — the  one  metamorphic,  and  the 
other  unaltered  —  all  the  labour  and  skill  of  the  most  practised  ob- 
servers are  required.  I  shall  mention  one  or  two  examples  of  altera- 
tion on  a  grand  scale,  in  order  to  explain  to  the  student  the  kind  of 
reasoning  by  which  we  are  led  to  infer  that  dense  masses  of  fossili- 
ferous strata  have  been  converted  into  crystalline  rocks. 

Northern  Apennines  —  Carrara.  —  The  celebrated  marble  of 
Carrara,  used  in  sculpture,  was  once  regarded  as  a  type  of  primitive 
limestone.  It  abounds  in  the  mountains  of  Massa  Carrara,  or  the 
**  Apuan  Alps,"  as  they  have  been  called,  the  highest  peaks  of  which 
are  nearly  6000  feet  high.  Its  great  antiquity  was  inferred  from  its 
mineral  texture,  from  the  absence  of  fossils,  and  its  passage  down- 
wards into  talc-schist  and  garnetiferous  mica-schist ;  these  rocks  again 
graduating  downwards  into  gneiss,  which  is  penetrated,  at  Fomo,  by 
granite  veins.  Now  the  researches  of  MM.  Savi,  Bou4  Pareto, 
Guidoni,  De  la  Beche,  Hoffmann,  and  Pilla,  have  demonstrated  that 
this  marble,  once  supposed  to  be  formed  before  the  existence  of  or- 
ganic beings,  is,  in  fact,  an  altered  limestone  of  the  Oolitic  period, 
and  the  underlying  crystalline  schists  are  secondary  sandstones  and 
shales,  modified  by  plutonic  action.  In  order  to  establish  these  con- 
clusions it  was  first  pointed  out,  that  the  calcareous  rocks  bordering 
the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  and  abounding  in  Oolitic  fossils,  assume  a  texture 
like  that  of  Carrara  marble,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  and  more 
invaded  by  certain  trappean  and  plutonic  rocks,  such  as  diorite,  eu- 
photide,  serpentine,  and  granite,  occurring  in  the  same  country. 
It  was  then  observed  that,  in  places  where  the  secondary  formations 
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are  unaltered,  the  uppermost  consist  of  common  Apennine  limestone 
with  nodules  of  flinty  below  which  are  shales,  and  at  the  base  of  all, 
argillaceous  and  siliceous  sandstones.  In  the  limestone,  fossils  are 
frequent,  but  verj  rare  in  the  underlying  shale  and  sandstone.  Then 
a  gradation  was  traced  laterallj  from  these  rocks  into  another  and 
corresponding  series,  which  is  completely  metamorphic;  for  at  the 
top  of  this  we  find  a  white  granular  marble,  wholly  devoid  of  fossils, 
and  almost  without  stratification,  in  which  there  are  no  nodules  of 
fiint,  but  in  its  place  siliceous  matter  disseminated  through  the  mass 
in  the  form  of  prisms  of  quartz.  Below  this,  and  in  place  of  the 
shales,  are  talc-schists,  jasper,  and  homstone  ;  and  at  the  bottom,  in- 
stead of  the  siliceous  and  argillaceous  sandstones,  are  quartzite  and 
gneiss.*  Had  these  secondary  strata  of  the  Apennines  undergone 
universally  as  great  an  amount  of  transmutation,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  form  a  conjecture  respecting  their  true  age ;  and  then, 
according  to  the  common  method  of  geological  classification,  they 
would  have  ranked  as  primary  rocks.  In  that  case  the  date  of  their 
origin  would  have  been  thrown  back  to  an  era  antecedent  to  the  de« 
position  of  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Cambrian  strata,  although  in  reality 
they  were  formed  in  the  Oolitic  period,  and  altered  at  some  subse- 
quent and  perhaps  much  later  epoch. 

Alps  of  Switzerland. — In  the  Alps,  analogous  conclusions  have 
been  drawn  respecting  the  alteration  of  strata  on  a  still  more  ex- 
tended scale.  In  the  eastern  part  of  that  chain,  some  of  the  primary 
fossiliferous  strata,  as  well  as  the  older  secondary  formations,  toge- 
ther with  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  rocks,  are  distinctly  recognizable. 
Tertiary  deposits  also  appear  in  a  less  elevated  position  on  the  fianks 
of  the  Eastern  Alps  ;  but  in  the  Central  or  Swiss  Alps,  the  primary 
fossiliferous  and  older  secondary  formations  disappear,  and  the  Cre* 
taceous,  Oolitic,  Liassic,  and  at  some  points  even  the  Eocene  strata, 
graduate  insensibly  into  metamorphic  rocks,  consisting  of  granular 
limestone,  talc-schist,  talcose-gneiss,  micaceous  schist,  and  other 
varieties.  In  regard  to  the  age  of  this  vast  assemblage  of  crystalline 
strata,  we  can  merely  afi&nn  that  some  of  the  upper  portions  are 
altered  newer  secondary,  and,  some  of  them  even  Eocene  deposits ; 
but  we  cannot  avoid  suspecting  that  the  disappearance  both  of  the 
older  secondary  and  primary  fossiliferous  rocks  may  be  owing  to 
their  having  been  all  converted  in  this  region  into  crystalline  schist. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  those  who  have  never  visited  the  Alps 
a  just  idea  of  the  various  proofs  which  concur  to  produce  this  con- 
viction. In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  regions  where  Oolitic, 
Cretaceous,  and  Eocene  strata  have  been  turned  into  granular  marble, 
gneiss,  and  other  metamorphic  schists,  near  their  contact  with  gra- 
nite. This  fact  shows  undeniably  that  plutonic  causes  continued  to 
be  in  operation  in  the  Alps  down  to  a  latei  period,  even  after  the 
deposition  of  some  of  the  nummulitic  or  older  Eocene  formations. 

*  See  notices  of  Savi,  HofTmann,  and  torn.  iii.  p.  xliv.;  also  Pilla,  cited  by  Miur- 
othera,  referred  to  by  Boue,  BalL  de  la  chison,  Quart  OeoL  Journ^  vol.  y.  p. 
Soc  G6ol  de  £nince,  torn.  v.  p.  3 1 7. ;  and    266. 
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Having  established  this  point,  we  are  the  more  willing  to  believe 
that  manj  inferior  fossiliferous  rocks,  probably  exposed  for  longer 
periods  to  a  similar  action,  may  have  become  metamorphic  to  a  still 
greater  extent. 

We  also  discover  in  parts  of  the  Swiss  Alps  dense  masses  of 
secondary  and  even  tertiary  strata,  which  have  assnmed  that  semi- 
crystalline  texture  which  Werner  called  transition,  and  which  natu- 
rally led  his  followers,  who  attached  great  importance  to  mineral 
characters  taken  alone,  to  class  them  as  transition  formations,  or  as 
groups  older  than  the  lowest  secondary  rocks.  (See  p.  92.)  Now, 
it  is  probable  that  these  strata  have  been  affected,  although  in  a  less 
intense  degree,  by  that  same  pi u tonic  action  which  has  entirely 
altered  and  rendered  metamorphic  so  many  of  the  subjacent  form- 
ations ;  for  in  the  Alps,  this  action  has  by  no  means  been  confined 
to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  granite.  Granite,  indeed,  and  other 
plutonic  rocks,  rarely  make  their  appearance  at  the  surface,  notwith- 
standing the  deep  ravines  which  lay  open  to  view  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  these  mountains.  That  they  exist  below  at  no  great  depth 
we  cannot  doubt,  and  we  have  already  seen  (p.  445.)  that  at  some 
points,  as  in  the  Yalorsine,  near  Mont  Blanc,  granite  and  granitic 
veins  are  observable,  piercing  through  talcose  gneiss,  which  passes 
insensibly  upwards  into  secondary  strata. 

It  is  certainly  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  more  than  in 
any  other  district  in  Europe,  that  the  geologist  is  prepared  to  meet 
with  the  signs  of  an  intense  development  of  plutonic  action ;  for  here 
we  find  the  most  stupendous  monuments  of  mechanical  violence,  by 
which  strata  thousands  of  feet  thick  have  been  bent,  folded,  and 
overturned.  (See*  p.  58.)  It  is  here  that  marine  secondary  form- 
ations of  a  comparatively  modem  date,  such  as  the  Oolitic  and  Cre- 
taceous, have  been  upheaved  to  the  height  of  12,000,  and  some 
Eocene  strata  to  elevations  of  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
and  even  deposits  of  the  Miocene  era  have  been  raised  4000  or  5000 
feet,  so  as  to  rival  in  height  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Great  Britain. 

If  the  reader  will  consult  the  works  of  many  eminent  geologists 
who  have  explored  the  Alps,  especially  those  of  MM.  De  Beaumont, 
Studer,  Necker,  Bou^  and  Murchison,  he  will  learn  that  they  all 
share,  more  or  less  fully,  in  the  opinions  above  expressed.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  stated  by  MM.  Studer,  and  Hugi,  that  there  are  com- 
plete alternations  on  a  large  scale  of  secondary  strata,  containing 
fossils,  with  gneiss  and  other  rocks,  of  a  perfectly  metamorphic  struc- 
ture. I  have  visited  some  of  the  most  remarkable  localities  referred 
to  by  these  authors ;  but,  although  agreeing  with  them  that  there  are 
passages  from  the  fossiliferous  to  the  metamorphic  series  far  from  the 
contact  of  granite  or  other  plutonic  rocks,  I  was  unable  to  convince 
myself  that  the  distinct  alternations  of  highly  crystalline,  with  un- 
altered strata  above  alluded  to,  might  not  admit  of  a  different  expla- 
nation. In  one  of  the  sections  described  by  M.  Studer  in  the  highest 
of  the  Bernese  Alps,  namely  in  the  Roththal,  a  valley  bordering  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow  on  tlie  northern  side  of  the  Jungfrau,  there 
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occurs  a  mass  of  gneiss  1000  feet  thick,  and  16,000  feet  long,  which 
I  examined,  not  onlj  resting  upon,  but  also  again  covered  by  strata 
containing  oolitic  fossils.  These  anomalous  appearances  may  partly 
be  explained  by  supposing  great  solid  wedges  of  intrusive  gneiss  to  \ 
have  been  forced  in  laterally  between  strata  to  which  I  found  them 
to  be  in  many  sections  unconformable.  The  superposition,  also,  of 
the  gneiss  to  the  oolite  may,  in  some  cases,  be  due  to  a  reversal  of  the 
original  position  of  the  beds  in  a  region  where  the  convulsions  have 
been  on  so  stupendous  a  scale. 

On  the  Sattei  also,  at  the  base  of  the  Gestellihorn,  above  Enzen, 
in  the  valley  of  Urbach,  near  Meyringen,  some  of  the  int^calations  '^ 
of  gneiss  between  fossiliferous  strata  may,  I  conceive,  be  ascribed  to 
mechanical  derangemenL  Almost  any  hypothesis  of  repeated  changes 
of  position  may  be  resorted  to  in  a  region  of  such  extraordinary  con- 
fusion. The  secondary  strata  may  first  have  been  vertical,  and  then 
certain  portions  may  have  become  metamorphic  (the  plutonic  influence 
ascending  from  below),  while  intervening  strata  remained  unchanged. 
The  whole  series  of  beds  may  then  again  have  been  thrown  into  a 
nearly  horizontal  position,  giving  rise  to  the  superposition  of  crystal- 
line upon  fossiliferous  formations. 

It  was  remarked,  in  Chap.  XXX TV.,  that  as  the  hypogene  rocks, 
both  stratified  and  unstratified,  crystallize  originally  at  a  certain 
depth  beneath  the  surface,  they  must  always,  before  they  are  up« 
raised  and  exposed  at  the  surface,  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  rela- 
tively to  a  large  portion  of  the  fossiliferous  and  volcanic  rocks. 
They  may  be  forming  at  all  periods  ;  but  before  any  of  them  can 
become  visible,  they  must  be  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
some  of  the  rocks  which  previously  concealed  them  must  have  been 
removed  by  denudation. 

Order  of  succession  in  metamorphic  rocks, — There  is  no  universal 
and  invariable  order  of  superposition  in  metamorphic  rocks,  although 
a  particular  arrangement  may  prevail  throughout  countries  of  great 
extent,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  traceable  in  those  sedimentary 
formations  from  which  crystalline  strata  are  derived.  Thus,  for 
example,  we  have  seen  that  in  the  Apennines,  near  Carrara,  the 
descending  series,  where  it  is  metamorphic,  consists  of,  Ist,  saccha- 
rine marble;  2dly,  talcose-schist ;  and  3dly,  of  quartz-rock  and 
gneiss ;  where  unaltered,  of,  Ist,  fossiliferous  limestone  ;  2dly,  shale; 
and  3dly,  sandstone. 

But  if  we  investigate  different  mountain  chains,  we  find  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  chlorite- schist,  hypogene  limestone, 
and  other  rocks,  succeeding  each  other,  and  alternating  with  each 
other,  in  every  possible  order.  It  is,  indeed,  more  common  to  meet 
with  some  variety  of  clay-slate  forming  the  uppermost  member  of  a 
metamorphic  series  than  any  other  rock ;  but  this  fact  by  no  means 
implies,  as  some  have  imagined,  that  all  clay-slates  were  formed  at 
the  close  of  an  imaginary  period,  when  the  deposition  of  the  crys- 
talline strata  gave  way  to  that  of  ordinary  sedimentary  deposits. 
Such  day-slates,  in  fac^  are  variable  in  composition,  and  sometimes 
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alternate  with  fossilifcrous  strata,  so  that  they  maj  be  said  to  belong 
almost  equally  to  the  sedimentary  and  metamorphic  order  of  rocks. 
It  is  probable  that  had  they  been  subjected  to  more  intense  plutonic 
action,  they  would  have  been  transformed  into  hornblende-schist, 
foliated  chlorite-schist,  scaly  talcose-schist,  mica-schist,  or  other  more 
perfectly  crystalline  rocks,  such  as  are  usually  associated  with  gneiss. 

Uniformity  of  mineral  character  in  Hypogene  rocks* — Humboldt 
has  emphatically  remarked,  that  when  we  pass  to  another  hemisphere, 
we  see  new  forms  of  animals  and  plants,  and  even  new  constellations 
in  the  heavens;  but  in  the  rocks  we  still  recognize  our  old  ac- 
quaintances,— the  same  granite,  the  same  gneiss,  the  same  micaceous 
schist,  quartz-rock,  and  the  rest.  It  is  certainly  true  that  there  is  a 
great  and  striking  general  resemblance  in  the  principal  kinds  of 
hypogene  rocks,  although  of  very  different  ages  and  countries ;  but 
it  has  been  shown  that  each  of  these  are,  in  fact,  geological  families 
of  rocks,  and  not  definite  mineral  compounds.  They  are  much  more 
uniform  in  aspect  than  sedimentary  strata,  because  these  last  are 
often  composed  of  fragments  varying  greatly  in  form,  size,  and  colour, 
and  contain  fossils  of  different  shapes  and  mineral  composition,  and 
acquire  a  variety  of  tints  from  the  mixture  of  various  kinds  of  sedi« 
ment.  The  materials  of  such  strata,  if  melted  and  made  to  crystallize, 
would  be  subject  to  chemical  laws,  simple  and  uniform  in  their 
action,  the  same  in  every  clinuite,  and  whoUy  undisturbed  by  me- 
chanical and  organic  causes. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  assume  that  the  hypo- 
gene rocks,  considered  as  aggregates  of  simple  minerals,  are  really 
more  homogeneous  in  their  composition  than  the  several  members  of 
the  sedimentary  series.  In  the  first  pla£e,  different  assemblages  of 
hypogene  rocks  occur  in  different  countries;  and,  secondly,  in  any 
one  district,  the  rocks  which  pass  under  the  same  name  are  often 
extrem^y  variable  in  their  component  ingredients,  or  at  least  in  the 
proportions  in  which  each  of  these  are  present.  Thus,  for  example, 
gneiss  and  mica-schist,  so  abundant  in  the  Grampians,  are  wanting 
in  Cumberland,  Wales,  and  Cornwall;  in  parts  of  the  Swiss  and 
Italian  Alps,  the  gneiss  and  granite  are  talcose,  and  not  micaceous^ 
as  in  Scotland  ;  hornblende  prevails  in  the  granite  of  Scotland — 
schorl  in  that  of  Cornwall — albite  in  the  plutonic  rocks  of  the  Andes 
—common  felspar  in  those  of  Europe.  Li  one  part  of  Scotland,  the 
mica-schist  is  full  of  garnets;  in  another  it  is  wholly  devoid  of  them: 
while  in  South  America,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  it  is  the  gneiss, 
and  not  the  mica^schist,  which  is  most  commonly  gametiferous. 
And  not  only  do  the  proportional  quantities  of  febpar,  quartz,  mica, 
hornblende,  and  other  minerals,  vary  in  hypogene  rocks  bearing  the 
same  name ;  but  what  is  still  more  important,  the  ingredients,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  the  same  simple  mineral  are  not  always  constant 
(p.  369.,  and  table,  p.  377.). 

The  Metamorphic  strata^  why  less  calcareous  than  the/ossUiferous, 
—It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  in 
metamorphic  strata^  or,  indeed,  in  the  hypogene  formations  generally, 
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is  far  less  than  in  fossiliferous  deposits.  Thus  the  crystalline  schists 
of  the  Grampians  in  Scotland,  consisting  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  horn- 
blende-schist, and  other  rocks,  many  thousands  of  yards  in  thickness, 
contain  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  interstratified  calcareous 
beds,  although  these  have  been  the  objects  of  careful  search  for  eco- 
nomical purposes.  Yet  limestone  is  not  wanting  in  the  Grampians, 
and  it  is  associated  sometimes  with  gneiss,  sometimes  with  mica- 
schist,  and  in  other  places  with  other  members  of  the  metamorphic 
series.  But  where  limestone  occurs  abundantly,  as  at  Carrara,  and 
in  parts  of  the  Alps,  in  connection  with  hypogene  rocks,  it  usually 
forms  one  of  the  superior  members  of  the  crystalline  group. 

The  scarcity,  then,  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  plutonic  and  meta- 
morphic rocks  generally,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  some  general  cause. 
So  long  as  the  hypogene  rocks  were  believed  to  have  originated  ante- 
cedently to  the  creation  of  organic  beings,  it  was  easy  to  impute  the 
absence  of  lime  to  the  non-existence  of  those  mollusca  and  zooph3rte8 
by  which  shelb  and  corals  are  secreted ;  but  when  we  ascribe  the  crys- 
talline formations  to  plutonic  action,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  whether 
this  action  itself  may  not  tend  to  expel  carbonic  acid  and  lime  from 
the  materials  which  it  reduces  to  fusion  or  semi-fusion.  Although 
we  cannot  descend  into  the  subterranean  regions  where  volcanic  heat 
is  developed,  we  can  observe  in  regions  of  spent  volcanos,  such  as 
Auvergne  and  Tuscany,  hundreds  of  springs,  both  cold  and  thermal, 
flowing  out  from  granite  and  other  rocks,  and  having  their  waters 
plentifully  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime.  The  quantity  of  cal- 
careous matter  which  these  springs  transfer,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
from  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  to  the  superior  or  newly 
formed  parts  of  the  same,  must  be  considerable.* 

If  the  quantity  of  siliceous  and  aluminous  ingredients  brought  up  by 
such  springs  were  great,  instead  of  being  utterly  insignificant,  it  might 
be  contended  that  the  mineral  matter  thus  expelled  implies  simply  the 
decomposition  of  ordinary  subterranean  rocks;  but  the  prodigious  ex- 
cess of  carbonate  of  lime  over  every  other  element  must,  in  the  course 
of  time,  cause  the  crust  of  the  earth  below  to  be  almost  entirely  de- 
prived of  its  calcareous  constituents,  while  we  know  that  the  same 
action  imparts  to  newer  deposits,  ever  forming  in  seas  and  lakes,  an 
excess  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Calcareous  matter  is  poured  into  these 
lakes,  and  the  ocean,  by  a  thousand  springs  and  rivers ;  so  that  part 
of  almost  every  new  calcareous  rock  chemically  precipitated,  and  of 
many  reefs  of  shelly  and  coralline  stone,  must  be  derived  from  mineral 
matter  subtracted  by  plutonic  agency,  and  driven  up  by  gas  and  steam 
from  fused  and  heated  rocks  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Not  only  carbonate  of  lime,  but  also  free  carbonic  acid  gas  is  given 
off  plentifully  from  the  soil  and  crevices  of  rocks  in  regions  of  active 
and  spent  volcanos,  as  near  Naples,  and  in  Auvergne.  By  this  pro- 
cess, fossil  shells  or  corals  may  often  lose  their  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
residual  lime  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  augite^  hornblende,  gar- 

*  See  Principles,  Index,  **  Cakareoos  Springs.** 
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net,  and  other  hjpogene  minerals.  That  the  removal  of  the  calcareous 
matter  of  fossil  shells  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  proved  bj  the  fact 
of  such  organic  remains  being  often  replaced  by  silex  or  other  minerals^ 
and  sometimes  bjthe  space  once  occupied  bj  the  fossil  being  left  emptj, 
or  only  marked  by  a  faint  impression.  We  ought  not  indeed  to 
marvel  at  the  general  absence  of  oiganic  remains  from  the  crystalline 
strata,  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  often  fossils  are  obliterated,  wholly 
or  in  part,  even  in  tertiary  formations — how  often  vast  masses  of 
sandstone  and  shale,  of  different  ages,  and  thousands  of  feet  thick,  are 
devoid  of  fossils — how  certain  strata  may  first  have  been  deprived  of 
a  portion  of  their  fossils  when  they  became  semi-crystalline,  or  as- 
sumed the  transition  state  of  Werner — and  how  the  remaining  organic 
remains  have  been  effaced  when  they  were  rendered  metamorphic 
Some  rocks  of  the  last-mentioned  class,  moreover,  must  have  been 
exposed  again  and  again  to  renewed  plutonic  action. 


CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

MINSRAL  VEINS. 

Werner's  doctrine  that  mineral  veins  were  fissures  filled  from  above — ^Veins  of  segre- 
gation— Ordinary  meialliferoos  veins  or  lodes — Their  frequent  coincidence  with 
faults — Proofs  that  they  originated  in  fissures  in  solid  rock — ^Veins  shifting  other 
veins — Polishing  of  their  walls — Shells  and  pebbles  in  lodes — Evidence  of  the 
successive  enlargement  and  re-opening  of  veins — Poumet's  observations  in  An- 
vergne — Dimensions  of  veins — Why  some  alternately  swell  out  and  contract — 
Filling  of  lodes  by  sublimation  from  below — Chemical  and  electrical  action — 
Belative  age  of  the  precious  metals — Copper  and  lead  veins  in  Ireland  older  than 
Cornish  tin— Lead  vein  in  lias,  Glamorganshire — Gold  in  Bussia — Connection 
of  hot  springs  and  mineral  veins — Concluding  remarks. 

The  manner  in  which  metallic  substances  are  distributed  through  the 
earth's  crust,  and  more  especiallj  the  phenomena  of  those  nearly 
vertical  and  tabular  masses  of  ore  called  mineral  veins,  from  which 
the  larger  part  of  the  precious  metals  used  bj  man  are  obtained, — these 
are  subjects  of  the  highest  practical  importance  to  the  miner,  and  of 
no  less  theoretical  interest  to  the  geologist. 

The  views  entertained  respecting  metalliferous  veins  have  been 
modified,  or,  rather,  have  undergone  an  almost  complete  revolution, 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  centurj,  when  Werner,  as  director  of  the 
School  of  Mines,  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  first  attempted  to  generalize 
the  facts  then  known.  He  taught  that  mineral  veins  had  originally 
been  open  fissures  which  were  gradually  filled  up  with  crystalline 
and  metallic  n^atter,  and  that  many  of  them,  after  being  once  filled, 
had  been  again  enlarged  or  reopened.  He  also  pointed  out  that  veins 
thus  formed  are  not  all  referable  to  one  era,  but  are  of  various  geo- 
logical dates. 
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Such  opinions,  although  slightly  hinted  at  hj  earlier  writers,  had 
never  before  been  generally  received,  and  their  announcement  by  one 
of  high  authority  and  great  experience  constituted  an  era  in  the 
science.  Nevertheless,  I  have  shown,  when  tracing,  in  another  work, 
the  history  and  progress  of  geology,  that  Werner  was  far  behind  some 
of  his  predecessors  in  his  theory  of  the  volcanic  rocks,  and  less  en- 
lightened than  his  contemporary.  Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  speculations  as  to 
the  origin  of  granite.*  According  to  him,  the  plutonic  formations,  as 
well  as  the  crystalline  schists,  were  substances  precipitated  from  a 
chaotic  fluid  in  some  primeval  or  nascent  condition  of  the  planet ; 
and  the  metals,  therefore,  being  closely  connected  with  them,  had 
partaken,  according  to  him,  of  a  like  mysterious  origin.  He  also 
held  that  the  trap  rocks  were  aqueous  deposits,'and  that  dikes  of  por- 
phyry, greenstone,  and  basalt,  were  fissures  filled  with  their  several 
contents  from  above.  Hence  he  naturally  inferred  that  mineral  veins 
had  derived  their  component  materials  from  an  incumbent  ocean, 
rather  than  from  a  subterranean  source  ;  that  these  materials  had 
been  first  dissolved  in  the  waters  above,  instead  6f  having  risen  up 
by  sublimation  from  lakes  and  seas  of  igneous  matter  below. 

In  proportion  as  the  hypothesis  of  a  primeval  fluid,  or  '*  chaotic 
menstruum,"  was  abandoned,  in  reference  to  the  plutonic  formations, 
and  when  all  geologists  had  come  to  be  of  one  mind  as  to  the  true 
relation  of  the  volcanic  and  trappean  rocks,  reasonable  hopes  began 
to  be  entertained  that  the  phenomena  of  mineral  veins  might  be 
explained  by  known  causes,  or  by  chemical,  thermal,  and  electrical 
agency  still  at  work  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  The  grounds  of 
this  conclusion  will  be  better  understood  when  the  geological  facts 
brought  to  light  by  mining  operations  have  been  described  and 
explained. 

On  different  kinds  of  mineral  veins. — Every  geologist  is  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  those  veins  of  quartz  which  abound  in  hypogene 
strata,  forming  lenticular  masses  of  limited  extent.  They  are  some- 
times observed,  also,  in  sandstones  and  shales.  Veins  of  carbonate 
of  lime  are  equally  common  in  fossiliferous  rocks,  especially  in  lime- 
stones. Such  veins  appear  to  have  once  been  chinks  or  sm^l  cavities, 
caused,  like  cracks  in  clay,  by  the  shrinking  of  the  mass,  which  has 
consolidated  from  a  fluid  state,  or  has  simply  contracted  its  dimensions 
in  passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature.  Siliceous,  calca- 
reous, and  occasionally  metallic  matters,  have  sometimes  found  their 
way  simultaneously  into  such  empty  spaces,  by  infiltration  from  the 
surrounding  rocks,  or  by  segregation,  as  it  is  often  termed.  Mixed 
with  hot  water  and  steam,  metallic  ores  may  have  permeated  a  pasty 
matrix  until  they  reached  those  receptacles  formed  by  shrinkage,  and 
thus  gave  rise  to  that  irregular  assemblage  of  veins,  called  by  the 
Germans,  a  "  stockwerk,"  in  allusion  to  the  diflerent  floors  on  which 
the  mining  operations  are  in  such  cases  carried  on. 

The  more  ordinary  or  regular  veins  are  usually  worked  in  vertical 
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shafts,  and  have  evidently  been  fissures  produced  bj  mechanical 
violence.  Thej  traverse  all  kinds  of  rocks,  both  hjpogene  and 
fossiliferous,  and  extend  downwards  to  indefinite  or  unknown  depths. 
We  may  assume  that  thej  correspond  with  such  rents  as  we  see  caused 
from  time  to  time  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  Metalliferous  veins^ 
referable  to  such  agency,  are  occasionally  a  few  inches  wide,  but  more 
commonly  3  or  4  feet.  They  hold  their  course  continuously  in  a 
certain  prevailing  direction  for  miles  or  leagues,  passing  through  rocks 
varying  in  mineral  composition. 

Thai  metalUferout  veins  wereJluures.-^As  some  intelligent  miners, 
after  an  attentive  study  of  metalliferous  veins,  have  been  unable  to 
reconcile  many  of  their  characteristics  with  the  hypothesis  of  fissures, 

I  shall  begin  by  stating 
the  evidence  in  its  fa- 
vour. The  most  striking 
fact  perhaps  which  can 
be  adduced  in  its  sup- 
port is,  the  coincidence 
of  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  mineral  veins 
with  faultSj  or  those  dis- 
locations of  rocks  which 
are  indisputably  due  to 
mechanical  force,  as 
above  explained  (p.  62.). 
There  are  even  proofs 
in  almost  every  mining 
district  of  a  succession 
of  faults,  by  which  the 
opposite  walls  of  rents, 
now  the  receptacles  of 
metallic  substances,  have 
suffered  displacement. 
Thus,  for  example,  sup- 
pose a  a,  fig.  613.,  to  be 
a  tin  lode  in  Cornwall, 
the  term  locle  being  ap- 
plied to  veins  contain- 
ing metallic  ores.  This 
lode,  running  east  and 
west,  is  a  yard  wide, 
and  is  shifted  by  a 
copper  lode  (6^),  of 
similar  width. 

The  first  fissure  (a  a) 
has  been  filled  with 
various  materials,  partly 
of  chemical  origin,  such 
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peroxide  of  tin^  sulphuret  of  copper,  arsenical  pyrites,  bismuth,  and 
salphuret  of  nickel,  and  partly  of  mechanical  origin,  comprising  clay 
and  angular  fragments  or  detritus  of  the  intersected  rocks.  The 
plates  of  quartz  and  the  ores  are,  in  some  places,  parallel  to  the  ver- 
tical sides  or  walls  of  the  vein,  being  divided  from  each  other  by 
alternating  layers  of  clay,  or  other  earthy  matter.  Occasionally  the 
metallic  ores  are  disseminated  in  detached  masses  among  the  vein- 
stones. 

It  is  clear  that,  after  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  tin  and  other 
substances,  the  second  rent  {b  h),  w^as  produced  by  another  fracture 
accompanied  by  a  displacement  of  the  rocks  along  the  plane  of  b  b. 
This  new  opening  was  then  filled  with  minerals,  some  of  them  re- 
sembling those  in  a  a,  as  fluor-spar  (or  fluate  of  lime)  and  quartz ; 
others  different,  the  copper  being  plentiful  and  the  tin  wanting  or 
very  scarce. 

We  must  next  suppose  the  shock  of  a  third  earthquake  to  occur, 
breaking  asunder  all  the  rocks  along  the  Hne  c  c,  &g.  514. ;  the  fissure 
in  this  instance,  being  only  6  inches  wide,  and  simply  filled  with  clay, 
derived,  probably,  fi:om  the  friction  of  the  walls  of  the  rent,  or  partly, 
perhaps,  washed  in  from  above.  This  new  movement  has  heaved  the 
rock  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  copper 
vein  {b  6),  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  shift  or  heave  laterally  in  the 
same  direction  a  portion  of  the  tin  vein  which  had  not  previously 
been  broken. 

Again,  in  fig.  6 16.  we  see  evidence  of  a  fourth  fissure  (dd)y  also  filled 
with  clay,  which  has  cut  through  the  tin  vein  (a  a),  and  has  lifted  it 
slightly  upwards  towards  the  south.  The  various  changes  here 
represented  are  not  ideal,  but  are  exhibited  in  a  section  obtained  in 
working  an  old  Cornish  mine,  long  since  abandoned,  in  the  parish  of 
Redruth,  called  Huel  Peever^  and  described  both  by  Mr.  Williams 
and  Ml*.  Carne.*  The  principal  movement  here  referred  to,  or  that 
of  c  Cy  ^g,  515«,  extends  through  a  space  of  no  less  than^  84  feet ; 
but  in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  three,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
outline  of  the  country  above,  or  the  geographical  features  of  Cornwall, 
are  not  affected  by  any  of  the  dislocations,  a  powerful  denuding  force 
having  clearly  been  exerted  subsequently  to  all  the  faults.  (See 
above  p.  69.)  It  is  commonly  said  in  Cornwall,  that  there  are  eight 
distinct  systems  of  veins  which  can  in  like  manner  be  referred  to  as 
many  successive  movements  or  fractures ;  and  the  German  miners  of 
the  Hartz  Mountains  speak  also  of  eight  systems  of  veins,  referable 
to  as  many  periods. 

Besides  the  proofs  of  mechanical  action  already  explained,  the 
opposite  walls  of  veins  are  frequently  polished  and  striated,  as  if  they 
had  undergone  great  friction,  and  this  even  in  cases  where  there  has 
been  no  shift.  We  may  attribute  such  rubbing  to  a  vibratory  motion 
known  to  accompany  earthquakes,  and  to  produce  trituration  on  the 
opposite  walla  of  rents.     Similar  movements  have  sometimes  occurred 

•  G«ol  Traiu.  vol  ir.  p.  139. ;  Trana.  Boy.  GeoL  Society  Corawall,  voLii  p.  9a 
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in  mineral  veins  which  had  been  wholly  or  partially  filled  up ;  for  in- 
cluded pieces  of  rock«  detached  from  the  sides^  are  found  to  be  rounded, 
polished,  and  striated* 

That  a  great  many  veins  communicated  originally  with  the  surface 
of  the  country  above,  or  with  the  bed  of  the  sea,  is  proved  by  the 
occurrence  in  them  of  well  rounded  pebbles,  agreeing  with  those  in 
superficial  alluviums,  as  in  Auvergne  and  Saxony.  In  Bohemia, 
such  pebbles  have  been  met  with  at  the  depth  of  180  fathoms.  In 
Cornwall,  Mr.  Carne  mentions  true  pebbles  of  quartz  and  slate  in  a 
tin  lode  of  the  Belistran  Mine,  at  the  depth  of  600  feet  below  the 
surface.  They  were  cemented  by  oxide  of  tin  and  bisulphuret  of 
copper,  and  were  traced  over  a  space  more  than  12  feet  long  and  as 
many  wide.*  Marine  fossil  shells,  also,  have  been  found  at  great 
depths,  having  probably  been  engulphed  during  submarine  earth« 
quakes.  Thus,  a  gryphasa  is  stated  by  M.  Yirlet  to  have  been  met 
with  in  a  lead-mine  near  S^mur,  in  France,  and  a  madrepore  in  a 
eompact  vein  of  cinnabar  in  Hungary.f 

When  different  sets  or  systems  of  veins  occur  in  the  same  country, 
those  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  contemporaneous  origin,  and  which 
are  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  metals,  often  maintain  a  general 
parallelism  of  direction.  Thus,  for  example,  both  the  tin  and  copper 
veins  in  Cornwall  run  nearly  east  and  west,  while  the  lead -veins  run 
north  and  south ;  but  there  is  no  general  law  of  direction  common  to 
different  mining  districts.  The  parallelism  of  the  veins  is  another 
reason  for  regarding  them  as  ordinary  fissures,  for  we  observe  that 
contemporaneous  trap  dikes,  admitted  by  all  to  be  masses  of  melted 
matter  which  have  filled  rents,  are  often  parallel.  Assuming,  then,  that 
veins  are  simply  fissures  in  which  chemical  and  mechanical  deposits 
have  accumulated,  we  may  next  consider  the  proofs  of  their  having 
been  filled  gradually  and  often  during  successive  enlargements.  I 
have  already  spoken  of  parallel  layers  of  clay,  quartz,  and  ore. 
Werner  himself  observed,  in  a  vein  near  Grersdorff,  in  Saxony,  no 
less  than  thirteen  beds  of  different  minerals,  arranged  with  the  utmost 
regularity  on  each  side  of  the  central  layer.  This  layer  was  formed 
of  two  beds  of  calcareous  spar,  which  had  evidently  lined  the  opposite 
walls  of  a  vertical  cavity.  The  thirteen  beds  followed  each  other  in 
'corresponding  order,  consisting  of  fluor-spar,  heavy  spar,  galena,  &c. 
In  these  cases,  the  central  mass  has  been  last  formed,  and  the  two 
plates  which  coat  the  outer  walls  of  the  rent  on  each  side  are  the 
oldest  of  alL  If  they  consist  of  crystalline  precipitates,  they  may  be 
explained  by  supposing  the  fissure  to  have  remained  unaltered  in  its 
dimensions,  while  a  series  of  changes  occurred  in  the  nature  of  the 
solutions  which  rose  up  from  below ;  but  such  a  mode  of  deposition, 
in  the  case  of  many  successive  and  parallel  layers,  appears  to  be 
exceptional. 

If  a  veinstone  consist  of  crystalline  matter,  the  points  of  the 
crystals  are  always  turned  inwards,  or  towards  the  centre  of  the 

*  Carne,  Traiu.  of  GeoL  Soc.  ComwaU,  toL  iiL  p.  238. 
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vdn;  in  other  words,  they  point  in  that  direction  where  there  waa 
most  space  for  the  development  of  the  crystals.  Thus  each  new 
layer  receives  the  impression  of  the  cryatala  of  the  preceding  layer, 
and  imprints  ita  crystals  on  the  one  which  follows,  until  at  length 
the  whole  of  the  vein  is  filled :  the  two  lajers  which  meet  dovetail 
the  points  of  their  crystals  the  one  into  the  other.  But  in  Cornwall, 
some  lodes  occur  where  the  vertical  plates,  or  combs,  as  they  are 
there  called,  exhibit  crystals  so  dovetailed  as  to  prove  that  the  same 
fissure  has  been  often  enlarged.  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  gives  the  fol- 
lowing ctirious  and  instructive  example  (fig.  S16.)  from  a  copper- 
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mine  in  gn>i>ite,  near  Redruth.*  Each  of  the  plates  or  combe  (a,  b, 
c,  d,  e,  f)  are  double,  having  the  points  of  their  crystals  turned 
inwards  along  the  axis  of  the  comb.  The  sides  or  walls  (2,  3,  4,  5, 
and  6),  are  parted  by  a  thin  covering  of  ochreoua  clay,  so  that  each 
comb  is  readily  separable  from  another  by  a  moderate  blow  of  the 
hammer.  The  breadth  of  each  represents  the  whole  width  of  the 
fissure  at  six  successive  periods,  and  the  outer  walla  of  the  vein, 
where  the  first  narrow  rent  was  formed,  consisted  of  the  granitic 
surfaces  1  and  7. 

A  somewhat  analogous  interpretation  is  applicable  to  numbers  of 
other  cases,  where  clay,  sand,  or  angular  detritus,  alternnte  with  ores 
and  veinstones.  Thus,  we  may  imagine  the  aides  of  a  fissure  to  be 
encrusted  with  siliceous  matter,  as  Von  Buch  observed,  in  Lancerote, 
the  walls  of  a  volcanic  crater  formed  in  1731  to  be  traversed  by  an 
open  rent  in  which  hot  vapours  had  deposited  hydrate  of  silica,  the 
incrustation  nearly  extending  to  the  middle.!  Such  a  vein  may  then 
be  filled  with  clay  or  sand,  and  afterwards  re-opened,  the  new  rent 
dividing  the  argillaceous  deposit,  and  allowing  a  quantity  of  rubbish 
to  fall  down.  Various  metals  and  spars  may  then  be  precipitated 
from  aqueous  solutions  among  the  interstices  of  this  heterogeneous 
mass. 

That  such  changes  have  repeatedly  occurred,  is  demonBtrated 
by  occasional  cross-veins,  implying  the  oblique  fracture  of  pre- 
viously formed  chemical  and  mechanical  deposits.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, M.  Foumet,  in  bis  description  of  some  mines  in  Auvergne 
worked  under  his  superintendence,  observes,  that  the  granite  of  that 
country  was  first  penetrated  by  veins  of  granite,  and  then  dislocated, 

*  GeoL  Bep.  on  Cornwall.  pL  340.  f  Frindplet,  ch.  xxvii.  Sth  ed.  p.  4i2. 
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SO  that  open  rents  crossed  both  the  granite  and  the  granitic  veins. 
Into  such  openings,  quartz,  accompanied  hj  snlphurets  of  iron  and 
arsenical  pyrites,  was  introduced.  Another  convulsion  then  burst 
open  the  rocks  along  the  old  line  of  fracture,  and  the  first  set  of 
deposits  were  cracked  and  often  shattered,  so  that  the  new  rent  was 
filled,  not  onlj  with  angular  fragments  of  the  adjoining  rocks,  but 
with  pieces  of  the  older  veinstones.  Polished  and  striated  surfaces  on 
the'  sides  or  in  the  contents  of  the  vein  also  attest  the  reality  of  these 
movements.  A  new  period  of  repose  then  ensued,  during  which  various 
sulphurets  were  introduced,  together  with  homstone  quartz,  by 
which  angular  fragments  of  the  older  quartz  before  mentioned  were 
cemented  into  a  breccia.  This  period  was  followed  by  other  dilata- 
tions of  the  same  veins,  and  other  sets  of  mineral  deposits,  until,  at 
last,  pebbles  of  the  basaltic  lavas  of  Auvergne,  derived  from  super- 
ficial alluviums,  probably  of  Miocene  or  older  Pliocene  date  were 
swept  into  the  veins.  I  have  not  space  to  enumerate  all  the  changea 
minutely  detailed  by  M.  Foumet,  but  they  are  valuable,  both  to  the 
miner  and  geologist,  as  showing  how  the  supposed  signs  of  violent 
catastrophes  may  be  the  monuments,  not  of  one  paroxysmal  shock, 
but  of  reiterated  movements. 

Such  repeated  enlargement  and  re-opening  of  veins  might  have 
been  anticipated,  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of  fissures,  and  reflect  how 
few  of  them  have  ever  been  sealed  up  entirely,  and  that  a  country 
with  fissures  only  partially  filled  must  naturally  offer  much  feebler 
resistance  along  the  old  lines  of  fracture  than  any  where  else. 
It  is  quite  otherwise  in  the  case  of  dikes,  where  each  opening  has 
been  the  receptacle  of  one  continuous  and  homogeneous  mass  of 
melted  matter,  the  consolidation  of  which  has  taken  place  under 
considerable  pressure.  Trappean  dikes  can  rarely  fail  to  strengthen 
the  rocks  at  the  points  where  before  they  were  weakest ;  and  if  the 
upheaving  force  is  again  exerted  in  the  same  direction,  the  crust  of 
the  earth  will  give  way  anywhere  rather  than  at  the  precise  points 
where  the  first  rents  were  produced. 

A  large  proportion  of  metalliferous  veins  have  their  opposite  walls 
nearly  parallel,  and  sometimes  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  There 
is  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the  celebrated  vein  of  Andreasberg  in  the 
Hartz,  which  has  been  worked  for  a  depth  of  500  yards  perpen- 
dicularly, and  200  horizontally,  retaining  almost  every  where  a 
width  of  3  feet.  But  many  lodes  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere  are 
extremely  variable  in  size,  being  1  or  2  inches  in  one  part,  and  then 
8  or  10  feet  in  another,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  fathoms,  and 
then  again  narrowing  as  before.  Such  alternate  swelling  and  con- 
traction is  so  often  characteristic  as  to  require  explanation.  The 
walls  of  fissures  in  general,  observes  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  are  rarely 
perfect  planes  throughout  their  entire  course,  nor  could  we  well 
expect  them  to  be  so,  since  they  commonly  pass  through  rocks  of 
unequal  hardness  and  different  mineral  composition.  If,  therefore, 
the  opposite  sides  of  such  irregular  fissures  slide  upon  each  other, 
that  is  to  say,  if  there  be  a  fault,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  mineral 
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▼eiDs,  the  parallelism  of  the  opposite  walls  is  at  once  entirely  de- 
strojed,  as  will  be  readily  seen  bj  studying  the  annexed  diagrams. 
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Let  a  by  fig.  517.,  be  a  line  of  fracture  traversing  a  rock,  and  let  a  h, 
fig.  518,  represent  the  same  line.  Now,  if  we  cut  a  piece  of  paper 
representing  this  line,  and  then  move  the  lower  portion  of  this  cut 
paper  sideways  from  a  to  a',  taking  care  that  the  two  pieces  of  paper 
still  touch  each  other  at  the  points  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  we  obtain  an  irre- 
gular aperture  at  e,  and  isolated  cavities  at  d  d  d,  and  when  we 
compare  such  figures  with  nature  we  find  that,  with  certain  modifi- 
cations, they  represent  the  interior  of  faults  and  mineral  veins.  If, 
instead  of  sliding  the  cut  paper  to  the  right  hand,  we  move  the  lower 
part  towards  the  left,  about  the  same  distance  that  it  was  previously 
slid  to  the  right,  we  obtain  considerable  variation  in  the  cavities  so 
produced,  two  long  irregular  open  spaces,  ff,  fig.  519.,  being  then 
formed.  This  will  serve  to  show  to  what  i^ight  circumstances  con- 
siderate variations  in  the  character  ofthe  openings  between  unevenly 
fractured  surfaces  may  be  due,  such  surfaces  being  moved  upon  each 
other,  so  as  to  have  numerous  points  of  contact. 

Most  lodes  are  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  or  nearly  so ;  but 
some  of  them  have  a  considerable  inclination  or  Ftg.sao. 
**  hade,"  as  it  is  termed,  the  angles  of  dip  varjing 
from  15^  to  45**.  The  course  of  a  vein  is  frequently 
very  straight ;  but  if  tortuous,  it  is  found  to  be  choked 
up  with  clay,  stones,  and  pebbles,  at  points  where  it 
departs  most  widely  from  verticality.  Hence  at  places, 
such  as  a,  fig.  520.,  the  miner  complains  that  the  ores  are 
**  nipped,"  or  greatly  reduced  in  quantity,  the  space  for 
their  free  deposition  having  been  interfered  with  in 
consequence  of  the  pre-occupancy  of  the  lode  by  earthy 
materials.  When  lodes  are  many  fathoms  wide,  they 
are  usually  fiUed  for  the  most  part  with  earthy  matter,  and  fragments 
of  rock,  through  which  the  ores  are  much  disseminated.  The  metallic 
substances  frequently  coat  or  encircle  detached  pieces  of  rock,  which 
our  miners  call  "horses'*  or  "riders."  That  we  should  find  some 
mineral  veins  which  split  into  branches  is  also  natural,  for  we 
observe  the  same  in  regard  to  open  fissures. 

Chemical  deposits  in  veins. — If  we  now  turn  from  the  mechanical 
to  the  chemical  agencies  which  have  been  instrumental  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mineral  veins,  it  may  be  remarked  that  those  parts  of 
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fissures  which  were  not  choked  up  with  the  ruins  of  fractured  rocks 
must  always  have  been  filled  with  water ;  and  almost  every  vein  has 
probably  been  the  channel  by  which  hot  springs,  so  common  in 
countries  of  volcanos  and  earthquakes,  have  made  their  way  to  the 
surface.  For  we  know  that  the  rents  in  which  ores  abound  extend 
downwards  to  vast  depths,  where  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of 
the  earth  is  more  elevated.  We  also  know  that  mineral  veins  are 
most  metalliferous  near  the  contact  of  plutonic  and  stratified  for- 
mations, especially  where  the  former  send  veins  into  the  latter,  a 
circumstance  which  indicates  an  original  proximity  of  veins  at  their 
inferior  extremity  to  igneous  and  heated  rocks.  It  is  moreover 
acknowledged  that  even  those  mineral  and  thermal  springs  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  globe,  are  far  from  volcanos,  are  neverthe- 
less observed  to  burst  out  along  great  lines  of  upheaval  and  dislocation 
of  rocks.*  It  is  also  ascertained  that  all  the  substances  with  which 
hot  springs  are  impregnated  agree  with  those  discharged  in  a  gaseous 
form  from  volcanos.  Many  of  these  bodies  occur  as  veinstones; 
such  as  silex,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphur,  fiuor-spar,  sulphate  of 
barytes,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  others.  I  may  add  that^ 
if  veins  have  been  filled  with  gaseous  emanations  from  masses  of 
melted  matter,  slowly  cooling  in  the  subterranean  regions,  the 
contraction  of  such  masses  as  they  pass  from  a  plastic  to  a  solid 
state  would,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Deville  on  granite  (a 
rock  which  may  be  taken  as  a  standard)  produce  a  reduction  in 
volume  amounting  to  10  per  cent  The  slow  crystallization,  there- 
fore, of  such  plutonic  rocks  supplies  us  with  a  force  not  only  capable 
of  rending  open  the  incumbent  rocks  by  causing  a  failure  of  support, 
but  also  of  giving  rise  to  faults  whenever  one  portion  of  the  earth's 
crust  subsides  slowly  while  another  contiguous  to  it  happens  to  rest 
on  a  different  foundation,  so  as  to  remain  unmoved. 

Although  we  are  led  to  infer,  from  the  foregoing  reasoning,  that 
there  has  often  been  an  intimate  connection  between  metalliferous 
veins  and  hot  springs  holding  mineral  matter  in  solution,  yet  we 
must  not  on  that  account  expect  that  the  contents  of  hot  springs  and 
mineral  veins  would  be  identical.  On  the  contrary,  M.  E.  de  Beaumont 
has  judiciously  observed  that  we  ought  to  find  in  veins  those  substances 
which,  being  least  soluble,  are  not  discharged  by  hot  springs, — or  that 
class  of  simple  and  compound  bodies  which  the  thermal  waters  as- 
cending from  below  would  first  precipitate  on  the  walls  of  a  fissure, 
as  soon  as  their  temperature  began  slightly  to  diminish.  The  higher 
they  mount  towards  the  surface,  the  more  will  they  cool,  till  they 
acquire  the  average  temperature  of  springs,  being  in  that  case  chiefly 
charged  with  the  most  soluble  substances,  such  as  the  alkalis,  soda 
and  potash.  These  ai'e  not  met  with  in  veins,  although  they  enter 
so  largely  into  the  composition  of  granitic  rocks.  | 

To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  the  arrangement  and  distribution 
of  metallic  matter  in  veins  may  be  referred  to  ordinary  chemical 

*  See  Dr.  Daubeny's  Yolcanos.  -f  Bulletin,  iv,  p.  1278, 
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action,  or  to  those  variations  in  temperature,  which  waters  holding 
the  ores  in  solution  must  undergo,  as  thej  rise  upwards  from  great 
depths  in  the  earth.  But  there  are  other  phenomena  which  do  not 
admit  of  the  same  simple  explanation.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Der- 
byshire, veins  containing  ores  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper,  but  chiefly 
lead,  traverse  alternate  beds  of  limestone  and  greenstone.  The  ore 
is  plentiful  where  the  walls  of  the  rent  consist  of  limestone,  but  is 
reducedj  to  a  mere  string  when  they  are  formed  of  greenstone,  or 
"  toad-stone,"  as  it  is  called  provincially.  Not  that  the  original  fissure 
is  narrower  where  the  trap  rock  occurs,  but  because  more  of  the  space 
is  filled  with  veinstones,  and  the  waters  have  not  parted  so  freely 
with  their  metallic  contents  as  where  the  wall  of  the  vein  consisted  of 
greenstone  instead  of  limestoiK^. 

^  Lodes  in  ComwaU,"  says  Mr.  Robert  W.  Fox,  **  are  very  much 
influenced  in  their  metallic  riches  by  the  nature  of  the  rock  which 
they  traverse,  and  they  often  change  in  this  respect  very  suddenly, 
in  passing  from  one  rock  to  another.  Thus  many  lodes  which  yield 
abundance  of  ore  in  granite,  are  unproductive  in  clay-slate,  or  killas, 
and  vice  versa.  The  same  observation  applies  to  killas  and  the  granitic 
porphyry  called  el  van.  Sometimes,  in  the  same  continuous  vein,  the 
granite  will  contain  copper,  and  the  killas  tin,  or  vice  versa.*^* 
Mr.  Fox,  after  ascertaining  the  existence  at  present  of  electric  cur- 
rents in  some  of  the  metalliferous  veins  in  Cornwall,  has  speculated 
on  the  probability  of  the  same  cause  having  acted  originally  on  the 
sulphurets  and  muriates  of  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  zinc,  dissolved  in  the 
hot  water  of  fissures,  so  as  to  determine  the  peculiar  mode  of  their 
distribution.  After  instituting  experiments  on  this  subject,  he  even 
endeavoured  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  an  east  and  west  di- 
rection in  the  principal  Cornish  lodes  by  their  position  at  right  angles 
to  the  earth's  magnetism ;  but  Mr.  Henwood  and  other  experienced 
miners  have  pointed  out  objections  to  the  theory ;  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  direction  of  veins  in  different  mining  districts  varies 
so  entirely  that  it  seems  to  depend  on  lines  of  fracture,  rather  than 
on  the  laws  of  voltaic  electricity.  Nevertheless,  as  different  kinds 
of  rock  would  be  often  in  different  electrical  conditions,  we  may 
readily  believe  that  electricity  must  often  govern  the  arrangement  of 
metallic  precipitates  in  a  rent. 

"  I  have  observed,"  says  Mr.  R.  Fox,  "  that  when  the  chloride  of 
tin  in  solution  is  placed  in  the  voltaic  circuit,  part  of  the  tin  is 
deposited  in  a  metallic  state  at  the  negative  pole,  and  part  at  the 
positive  one,  in  the  state  of  a  peroxide,  such  as  it  occurs  in  our 
Cornish  mines*  This  experiment  may  serve  to  explain  why  tin  is 
found  contiguous  to,  and  intermixed  with,  copper  ore,  and  likewise 
separated  from  it,  in  other  parts  of  the  same  lodc^f 

Relative  age  of  the  different  metals, — After  duly  reflecting  on 
the  facts  above  described,  we  cannot  doubt  that  mineral  veins,  like 
eruptions  of  granite  or  trap,  are  referable  to  many  distinct  periods  of 

*  R.  W.  Fox  on  Ifineral  Yeuu^  p.  10. 
t  Ibid.  p.  38. 
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the  earth's  history,  althoiigh  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  determine 
the  precise  age  of  veins ;  because  they  have  often  remained  open  for 
age%  and  becaase,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  fissure,  after  having 
been  once  filled,  has  frequently  been  re-opened  or  enlarged.  Bat 
besides  this  diversity  of  age,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  geologists 
that  certain  metals  have  been  produced  exclusively  in  earlier,  others 
in  more  modem  times, — that  tin,  for  example,  is  of  higher  antiquity 
than  copper,  copper  than  lead  or  silver,  and  all  of  them  more  ancient 
than  gold.  I  shall  first  point  out  that  the  facts  once  relied  upon  in 
support  of  some  <^  these  views  are  contradicted  by  later  experience^ 
and  then  consider  how  far  any  chronological  order  of  arrangement 
can  be  recognized  in  the  position  of  the  precious  and  other  metals 
in  the  earth's  crust.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  veins  in 
which  tin  abounds  are  the  oldest  lodes  worked  in  Great  Britdn.  The 
government  survey  of  Ireland  has  demonstrated,  that  in  Wexford 
veins  of  copper  and  lead  (the  latter  as  usual  being  argentiferous) 
are  much  older  than  the  tin  of  Cornwall  In  each  of  the  two 
countries  a  very  similar  series  of  geological  changes  has  occurred  at 
two  distinct  epochs, — in  Wexford,  before  the  Devonian  strata  were 
deposited;  in  Cornwall,  after  the  carboniferous  epoch.  To  begin 
with  the  Irish  mining  district :  We  have  granite  in  Wexford,  tra- 
versed by  granite  veins,  which  veins  also  intrude  themselves  into 
the  Silurian  strata,  the  same  Silurian  rocks  as  well  as  the  veins 
having  been  denuded  before  the  Devonian  beds  were  superim* 
posed.  Next  we  find,  in  the  same  county,  that  elvans,  or  straight 
dikes  of  porphyritic  granite,  have  cut  through  the  granite  and 
the  veins  before  mentioned,  but  have  not  penetrated  the  Devo- 
nian rocks.  Subsequently  to  these  elvans,  veins  of  copper  and 
lead  were  produced,  being  of  a  date  certainly  posterior  to  the 
Silurian,  and  anterior  to  the  Devonian ;  for  they  do  not  enter  the 
latter,  and,  what  is  still  more  decisive,  streaks  or  layers  of  derivative 
copper  have  been  found  near  Wexford  in  the  Devonian,  not  far 
from  points  where  mines  of  copper  are  worked  in  the  Silurian 
strata.* 

Although  the  precise  age  of  such  copper  lodes  cannot  be  defined, 
we  may  safely  affirm  that  they  were  either  filled  at  the  close  of  the 
Silurian  or  commencement  of  the  Devonian  period.  Besides  copper, 
lead,  and  silver,  there  is  some  gold  in  these  ancient  or  primary 
metalliferous  veins.  A  few  fragments  also  of  tin  found  in  Wicklow 
in  the  drift  are  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  veins  of  the 
same  agcf 

Next,  if  we  turn  to  Cornwall,  we  find  there  also  the  monuments 
of  a  very  analogous  sequence  of  events.  First  the  granite  was  formed ; 
then,  about  the  same  period,  veins  of  fine-grained  granite,  often 
tortuous  (see  fig.  496.,  p.  445.),  penetrating  both  tbe  outer  crust  of 
granite  and  the  adjoining  fossiliferous  or  primary  rocks,  including 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche       f  ^^  ^*  I^  la  Beche,  MS.  notes  on 
for  this  information.    See  also  maps  and    Irish  Sorvej. 
sections  of  Irish  Survey. 
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the  coal-measures  ;  thirdly,  elvans,  holding  their  course  straight 
through  granite,  granitic  veins,  andfossiliferous  slates  ;  fourthly,  veins 
of  tin  also  containing  copper,  the  first  of  those  eight  systems  of 
fissures  of  difierent  ages  already  alluded  to,  p.  491.  Here,  then,  the 
tin  lodes  are  newer  than  the  elvans.  It  has  indeed  been  stated 
by  some  Cornish  miners  that  the  elvans  are  in  some  few  instances 
posterior  to  the  oldest  tin-bearing  lodes,  but  the  observations  of  Sir 
H.  de  la  Beche  during  the  survey  led  him  to  an  opposite  conclusion, 
and  he  has  shown  how  the  cases  referred  to  in  corroboration  can 
be  otherwise  interpreted.*  We  may,  therefore,  assert  that  the  most 
ancient  Cornish  lodes  are  younger  than  the  coal-measures  of  that 
part  of  England,  and  it  follows  that  they  are  of  a  much  later  date 
than  the  Irish  copper  and  lead  of  Wexford  and  some  adjoining 
counties.  How  much  later  it  is  not  so  easy  to  declare,  although 
probably  they  are  not  newer  than  the  beginning  of  the  Permian 
period,  as  no  tin  lodes  have  been  discovered  in  any  red  sandstone 
of  the  Poikilitic  group,  which  overlies  the  coal  in  the  south-west  of 
England* 

There  are  lead  veins  in  the  Mendip  hiUs  which  extend  through 
the  mountain  limestone  into  the  Permian  or  Dolomitic  conglomerate, 
and  others  in  Glamorganshire  which  enter  the  lias.  Those  worked 
near  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  have  been  traced  into  the  Inferior 
Oolite.  In  Bohemia,  the  rich  veins  of  silver  of  Joachimsthal  cut 
through  basalt  containing  olivine,  which  overlies  tertiary  lignite,  in 
which  are  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  trees.  This  silver,  therefore,  is  de* 
cidedly  a  tertiary  formation.  In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  gold  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  in  Russia,  which,  like  that  of  California,  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  auriferous  alluvium,  we  can  merely  affirm  that  it  occurs 
in  veins  of  quarts  in  the  schistose  and  granitic  rocks  of  that  chain. 
Sir  R.  Murchison  observes,  that  no  gold  has  yet  been  found  m  the 
Permian  conglomerates  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
although  large  quantities  of  iron  and  copper  detritus  are  mixed  with 
the  rolled  pebbles  of  these  same  Permian  strata.  Hence  it  seems 
that  the  Uralian  quartz  veins,  containing  gold  and  platinum,  were 
not  exposed  to  aqueous  denudation  during  the  Permian  era.  But  we 
cannot  feel  sure,  from  any  data  yet  before  us,  that  sucl»  auriferous 
veins  of  quartz  may  not  be  as  old  as  the  tin  lodes  of  Cornwall,  in 
which,  as  well  as  the  more  ancient  copper  lodes  of  Ireland,  some  gold 
has  been  detected.  We  are  also  unable  at  present  to  assign  to  the 
gold  veins  of  Brazil,  Peru^  or  California,  their  respective  geological 
dates.  But,  although  enough  is  known  to  show  that  Ovid's  line 
about  the  '*  Age  of  Gold,"  "  Aurea  prima  sata  est  aetas,"  would,  by 
no  means,  be  an  apt  motto  for  a  treatise  on  mining,  it  would  be 
equally  rash  in  the  present  state  of  our  inquiries  to  affirm,  as  some 
have  done,  that  gold  was  the  last-formed  of  metals. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  de  Beaumont,  that  lead  and  some 
other  metals  are  found  in  dikes  of  basalt  and  greenstone,  as  well  as 

*  Beport  on  Geology  of  Comwal],  p.  310. 
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in  mlnenl  vdns  connected  with  trap  roclu,  whereas  tin  is  met  with 
in  granite  and  in  veins  associated  with  the  granitic  series.  If  thia 
role  hold  true  generally,  the  geological  position  of  tin  in  localities 
accessible  to  the  minen  will  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  rocks  older 
than  those  bearing  lead.  The  tin  veins  will  be  of  higher  relatiTe 
antiqnitj  for  the  same  reason  that  the  ^  underlying "  igneons  for- 
mations or  granites  which  are  visible  to  man  are  older,  on  the  whol^ 
than  the  overlying  or  trappean  formations. 

If  different  sets  of  fissures,  orig^inating  simultaneonsly  at  different 
levels  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  communicating,  some  of  them,  with 
volcanic,  othen  with  heated  plutonic  masses,  be  filled  with  different 
metals,  it  will  follow  that  those  formed  farthest  from  the  surface  will 
usually  require  the  longest  time  before  they  can  be  exposed  super- 
ficially. In  order  to  bring  them  into  view,  or  within  reach  of  the 
miner,  a  greater  amount  of  upheaval  and  denudation  must  take  place 
in  proportion  as  they  have  lain  deeper  when  first  farmed.  A  con* 
siderable  series  of  geological  revolutions  must  intervene  before  any 
part  of  the  fissure,  which  has  been  for  ages  in  the  proximity  of  the 
plutonic  rocks,  so  as  to  receive  the  gases  discharged  from  it  when  it 
was  cooling,  can  emerge  into  the  atmosphere.  But  I  need  not  enlarge 
on  this  subject,  as  the  reader  will  remember  what  was  said  in  the 
80th,  34th,  and  37th  chapters^  on  the  chronology  of  the  volcanic  and 
hypogene  rocks. 


Concluding  Eemarks. — The  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  hypogene 
rocks,  at  a  variety  of  successive  periods,  as  expounded  in  two  of  the 
chapters  just  cited,  and  still  more  the  doctrine  that  such  rocks  may 
be  now  in  the  daily  course  of  formation,  has  made  and  still  makes  its 
way,  but  slowly,  into  favour.  The  disinclination  to  embrace  it  has 
arisen  partly  from  an  inherent  obscurity  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
evidence  of  plutonic  action  when  developed  on  a  great  scale,  at  par- 
ticular periods.  It  has  also  sprung,  in  some  degree,  from  extrinsic 
considerations  ;  many  geologists  having  been  unwilling  to  believe  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmutation  of  fossiliferous  into  crystalline  rocks, 
because  thSy  were  desirous  of  finding  proofs  of  a  beginning,  and  of 
tracing  back  the  history  of  our  terraqueous  system  to  times  anterior  to 
the  creation  of  organic  beings.  But  if  these  expectations  have  been 
disappointed,  if  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  assign  a  limit  to  that 
time  throughout  which  it  has  pleased  an  Omnipotent  and  Eternal 
Being  to  manifest  his  creative  power,  we  have  at  least  succeeded 
beyond  all  hope  in  carrying  back  our  researches  to  times  antecedent 
to  the  existence  of  man.  We  can  prove  that  man  had  a  beginning, 
and  that,  all  the  species  now  contemporary  with  man,  and  many  othera 
which  preceded,  had  also  a  beginning,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
present  state  of  the  organic  world  has  not  gone  on  from  all  eternity, 
as  some  philosophera  had  maintained. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  earth's  surface  has  been  remodelled  again 
and  again;  mountain  chains  have  been  raised  or  sunk ;  valleys  formed. 
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filled  up,  and  then  re-excavated  ;  sea  and  land  have  changed  places ; 
yet  throughout  all  these  revolutions,  and  the  consequent  alterations 
of  local  and  general  climate,  animal  and  vegetable  life  has  been  sus- 
tained. This  has  been  accomplished  without  violation  of  the  laws 
now  governing  the  organic  creation,  bj  which  limits  are  assigned  to 
the  variability  of  species.  The  succession  of  living  beings  appears 
to  have  been  continued  not  by  the  transmutation  of  species,  but  by 
the  introduction  into  the  earth  from  time  to  time  of  new  plants  and 
animals,  and  each  assemblage  of  new  species  must  have  been  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  the  new  states  of  the  globe  as  they  arose,  or  they 
would  not  have  increased  and  multiplied  and  endured  for  indefinite 
periods.* 

Astronomy  had  been  unable  to  establish  the  plurality  of  habitable 
worlds  throughout  space,  however  favourite  a  subject  of  conjecture 
and  speculation;  but  geology,  although  it  cannot  prove  that  other 
planets  are  peopled  with  appropriate  races  of  living  beings,  has  de- 
monstrated the  truth  of  conclusions  scarcely  less  wonderful, — the 
existence  on  our  own  planet  of  so  many  habitable  surfaces,  or  worlds 
as  they  have  been  Called,  each  distinct  in  time,  and  peopled  with  its 
peculiar  races  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  beings. 

The  proofs  now  accumulated  of  the  close  analogy  between  extinct 
and  recent  species  are  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  that  the 
same  harmony  of  parts  and  beauty  of  contrivance  which  we  admire 
in  the  living  creation,  has  equally  characterized  the  organic  world  at 
remote  periods.  Thus  as  we  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  inex- 
haustible variety  displayed  in  living  nature,  and  admire  the  infinite 
wisdom  and  power  which  it  displays,  our  admiration  is  multiplied  by 
the  reflection,  that  it  is  only  the  last  of  a  great  series  of  pre-existing 
creations,  of  which  we  cannot  estimate  the  number  or  limit  in  times 
past.t 

*  See  Principles  of  Oeol.,  Book  3.  the  GeoL  Soc.  1837.     Froceedixigfl  of 

t  See  the  anthor's  AnniY.  Address  to    G.  S.  No.  49.  p.  520. 
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Darwin.  Mr.,  dted,  917. 
,  on  boulders  and  gtodan  to  South  Amerlen 

144. 
...«.  on  deaTaga,  479. 

,  on  cotd  Islands  of  Padflc,  916. 

.^,  on  dike  in  St.  Helena,  406. 
— ,  on  food  of  ostrich,  99. 

.  on  fossils  in  South  America,  148, 

,  on  Aiswt  gigaaiteuBt  917. 

,  on  gradual  rise  of  part  of  S.  America,  46. 

,  on  laminatioo  of  volcanic  rocks,  480. 

_,  on  paraUd  roads,  87. 

_^,  on  plutoolc  rodu  of  Andes,  458. 

,  on  recent  strata  near  Lima,  115. 
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Darwin,  Mr.,  on  Murlani  in  Galapagoi  Iiland*,  979. 
— — ,  on  sinking  of  coral  reefi,  46. 
•— ^  on  Welsh  glaciers,  131. 
Daubeny,  Dr.,  on  the  Solbtara,  477. 

,  on  Tolcanos  in  Aurergne,  488. 

Dax.  inland  cUff  at,  72. 

Deane,  Dr.,  on  footprints,  S9A. 

Dean,  forest  of,  coal  in,  834. 

Deeken,  Prof,  tod,  on  reptiles  in  Saarbriick  eoal- 

fleld,  886. 
De  Koninck.  cited,  176. 178. 
De  U  Beche,  Sir  H.,  dted,  881.  888. 881. 
*— ,  on  Carrara  marble,  488. 

on  day  beds,  888. 

on  clay-iroostone,  886. 
— — ,  on  coal-measures  near  Swansea,  809. 
-— ,  on  fossil  trees,  S.  Wales,  818. 
•— .,  on  granite  of  Dartmoor,  474. 
^— ,  on  mineral  reins,  493. 495.  496. 
->— ,  on  term  sopracretaceous,  108. 
— ,  on  trap  of  New  Red  Sandstone  period,  488. 
Deluge,  4. 

Denudation  explained,  66. 
Denudation  of  the  Weald  Valley,  948. 
«— ,  terraces  of,  in  Sicily.  75. 
Derbyshire,  lead  reins  of,  497. 
Deshayes,  M.,  identification  of  shells,  176. 
— »,  on  fossil  shells  in  Hiragaiy,  481. 
•— ,  on  Lower  Eocene  shells,  196L 
— .,  on  tertiary  chiasification,  110. 
Desmarest,  cited,  188^ 
-^on  trappean  rocks,  91. 
Desroyers,  M.,  on  Faluns  of  Tonraine,  106. 
Desor,  M.,  on  buna  of  gladal  epoch  in  N.  America, 

183. 
Deronian  flora,  849. 
*-.  strata  In  United  States,  849. 

—  system,  term  explained,  846L 
Dbgonal,  or  cross  stratification,  16. 
Dike  in  St.  Helena,  406. 

Dikes  at  PalagonU  in  Sicily,  407. 

,  trappean,  crystalline  in  centre^  880. 

——  defined,  6. 
—— in  Scotland,  878. 

—  of  Somma,  401. 

DiluTium,  popular  explanatioo  of  term,  188. 

Dip,  tenn  explained.  58. 

Dolerite,  or  greenstone,  878. 

Dolomite  defined,  18. 

Dolomitic  conglooMrate,  806l 

Dotti,  M.  B.  de,  on  rolcanos  of  Velay,  488. 

Drift  contorted,  near  Cromer,  189. 

—  in  Ireland,  181. 
——in  Norfolk,  186. 

meteorites  in,  145. 
northern,  in  Scotland.  185. 
northern.  In  North  Wales,  ISO. 

—  of  Scandinavia,  Northern  Gemany,  and  Russia, 
181. 

period,  climate  of,  189. 

^—  period,  subsidence  In,  18ft. 

—  shells  in  Canada,  184. 
Dudley  limestone,  854. 
Dudley,  shales  of  coal  near,  474. 
DttMnpy,  M.,  on  graolte  of  Pyrenees,  475. 
— ,  on  hUl  of  GergOTia,  430. 

Dunker,  Dr.,  on  Wealden  ^Haoorer,  817. 

B. 

Echinoderms  of  coralline  crag,  166. 
Echinus,  figure  of,  88. 

Egertoo,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Southera  India,  895. 
Egarton,  Sir  P.,  on  fish  of  osarl  slate.  804. 
,  on  fossil  fish  of  Cooneeticut  beds,  800. 

on  fossils  of  Isle  of  Wight,  198. 

on  fossil  saurlani  and  fish  In  Upper  New  Red 
Sandstone,  889. 


Bgerton,  Sir  P.,  on  Icthyosaums.  976. 
Bhrenberg,  Prof.,  on  bog-Iron  ore,  86. 

,  on  inftisoria.  84. 

Elephant  bed.  Brighton,  856. 
Eitpkas  primigenku.  Jaw  figured.  159. 
Elrans  of  Ireland  and  CorawaU,  496. 

.  term  explained.  457. 

Bncrinites,  figure  of,  864.; 

Eodogens,  816. 

Eocene  forarainifera,  194. 

—  formations,  174. 

fimnatlons  fai  England,  197. 

—  granite,  451. 

1  lower,  in  France.  176—196. 

,  middle.  In  France,  191. 

strata  in  United  States,  806. 

— ,  upper,  near  Lourain,  177. 

,  term  defined.  111. 

,  upper,  of  Central  Franoe,  178. 

—  volcanic  rocks,  489. 
BqulsetaeeK.  818. 

Equlsetum  of  Virginian  oolite,  884. 
Eqtttsetum  giganteum,  814. 
Erman  on  meteoric  iron  in  Russia,  145. 
Erratics,  Alpine.  140. 

,  northern  origin  of.  188. 

Escher.  M..  on  boulders  of  Jura,  148. 

Etna,deposltaof.40l. 

Eurite.  440. 

EuriUc  porphyry  described,  447. 

Exogens,  816. 

F. 

Faluns  of  Touraine,  106. 168. 

Faluns,  comparison  of,  and  crag,  170. 

Falconer,  Dr.,  on  SewAUk  HUU,  173. 

Falkland  Islands.  88. 

Farnham,  phosphate  of  lime  near,  819. 

Fault,  term  explained,  68. 

Faulto,  origin  of,  64. 

Faxoe,  chalk  of.  8ia 

Felixstow,  remains  of  oetacea  found  near,  166. 

Felspar,  368. 

Ferns  li^coal-roeasnres,  810. 

Fife,  altered  rock  in.  883. 

Fifeshire.  trap  dike  in,  434. 

,  Megallchthys  found  in  Cannel  coal  In,  836. 

Fishes,  fossil,  of  Upper  Cretaceoua,  814. 

of  Old  Red  Sandstone.  343. 

of  Wealden,  889. 

,  fossil,  of  brown  coal,  416. 

Fissures  fiUed  with  metaUic.matter,  490.  &<r  mln*. 
ral  reins. 

Fitton,  Dr.,  on  division  of  lower  cretaceous  forma- 
tion, 819. 

,  dted,  887.  981.  833.  837.  844.  847. 

Ftaming,  Dr.,  oo  scales  of  fish  in  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, 843. 

M.1-.^  obliip-rocks  In  coal-field  of  Forth,  438. 

on  trap  dike  In  Fifeshire,  434. 

Flor%  carboniferous,  310. 

"*-  cretaceous,  8'i3. 

Devonian,  849. 

of  London  Clay,  800. 

•^,  perflrtan,  805. 307. 

Flfits,  nrm  explained,  91. 

F^sch,  explanation  of  tarm,  906. 

r«8tprinta  of  birds,  897. 

of  reptilians,  337. 

,  fossil,  889.  990, 891, 897. 

Foramlnifera  In  chalk,  86. 

Foraminifera,  Eocene,  194. 

Forbes,  Prof.  E.,  on  Caradoc  tinditmie.  859 

,  on  CysUdlis,  856. 

,  oo  shells  In  crag  deposits,  168. 

-^,  oo  cretaceous  fossil  shells,  884. 
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^— ^  oo  Tolomle  rodts  of  Oolite  period,  4SS. 
— — ,  on  depth  of  ertering  animal  Ufa  in 


FoiiMM,  ProC  Bn  on  Ibnlli  of  the  fhlona,  169. 

— — s  on  foMU  raoMina  In  drift  in  Sooth  Ireland, 

ISI. 
-— >  on  deep-tea  origin  of  Stlarian  strata,  860. 
•— ,  on  eehinoderma  of  coralline  crag,  166.C^ 
^—t  on  buna  of  boulder  period,  ISft. 
— ,  on  noigrationa  of  molluica  in  glacial  period, 
166. 

on  fotaili  of  Pnrbcck  itroap,  SI.  S8S. 

on  strata  at  Atherfleld,  U9. 
•^,  on  changea  of  tertaoea  during  WeaUen  period. 


as. 


PreCJaaaai,  «■  ■onaa  In  Tolcanie  rocki,  480. 

,  on  the  Alps,  14S. 

Forchhammer  on  acratdied  Umeatone,  1S2. 

Forest,  fossil,  in  Norfolk,  m.  180. 

Forfarshire,  Old  Red  Sandstone  in,  479. 

Formation,  term  defined,  8. 

Fossil,  term  defined,  4. 

Foasila  of  chalk  and  greenaand,  flgorea  of,  S19. 

-^  in  chalk  at  Faxoe,  810. 

—  of  coralline  crag,  164. 
——  of  Deroolan  sjstem,  846. 

—  of  Boeene  strau  in  United  Statea,  SOT. 

—  in  flsluns  of  Touraine,  169. 
M— ,  freshwater  and  marine,  S7* 

of  Isle  of  Wight,  196. 

-.—  of  Lias,  974. 

— — .  of  Ludlow  ftmnatioo,  869. 

of  mountain  limestone,  840. 

.^^  of  London  Clay,  900. 

—  of  Maastricht  beds,  909. 
—~  of  Lower  Greensand,  990. 

of  New  Red  Sandstone,  987. 

of  Oolite,  969.  966. 

— »  of  Red  Crag,  164. 
.-^  of  SUurlan  rocks,  888. 
*—  of  Solenhofen,  960. 
'—  of  Upper  Greensand,  918. 

—  of  Wealden,  986. 

— ,  test  of  the  age  of  fbrmations,  96. 

Fossil  fish  of  Pwmlan  limestone,  803. 

^^  of  Connecticut  beds,  800. 

— —  of  Richmond,  U.  8.,  strata,  988k 

— >  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  848. 

«— ,  scales  of  Permian,  figured,  805. 

FossU  footsteps,  989, 990,  991. 

->—  ferns  in  carbonaceous  shale,  971. 

— >  forest  in  Nora  Scotia,  891. 

— ^  forest  near  WoWerhampton,  819. 

— .*  forest  in  Isle  of  Portland,  988. 

».—  plants  in  Wealden,  980. 

— —  plants  of  Lias,  989. 

-»-  plants  of  Bunter.sandstein,  988. 

—  trees  erect,  817. 

— —  wood,  petrifSietion  of,  89. 

».—  wood  perforated  by  Teredlna,  94. 

•—  remalna  in  caves,  154. 

— -  shells  from  Btna,  401 . 

*—  shells  near  Orignon,  193. 

'—  shells  of  Mayenoe  strata,  178. 

shells  in  Virginia,  179. 

Fossiliferous  strata,  tabular  view  of,  861. 1 
Foumet,  M.,  on  mineral  Telns  of  Auvergne,  498. 

on  disintegration  of  rocks,  476.  ^ 

on  quarta,  489. 
Fox,  Mr.  R.  W.,  on  deavage,  479. 
— .— .,  on  Cornish  lodes,  497. 
Fox,  Rev.  Mr.,  on  extinct  quadrupeds  of  Isle  of 

Wight,  198. 
Freshwater  beds  of  Isle  of  Wight,  197. 

depoiito  in  valley  of  Thames,  146. 

•— ,  land  shells  numerous  in,  97. 


Freshwater  Ibrmatloas  of  ▲wreignab 

of,  186. 
Freahwater   formation,    how   distinguished   fr 

marine,  97, 98. 80. 
— -,  remains  of  fish  in,  88. 

associated  with  Norfolk  drift,  197. 

,Charafn,Sl. 

,  CyprU  in,  91. 

Freshwater  ahells  in  brown  ooal  nnar  Bonoa  417. 
r,  917. 

growth  of.  In  Jutland,  917. 
In  Lym-fiMd,  a8b 
Fundj,  Bqr  of;  Inpnnfoiis  in  red  mod  of,  997. 


G. 

GaUlonella  foasO  In  tripoll,  95. 

fteTUglnea  in  bog-iron  ore,  96. 

Galapagos  Islanda,  animals  of,  979. 

Garnets  in  altered  rock,  889. 

Gases,  subterranean  rocks  altered  by,  476. 

Oanlt,  918. 

Gavamie,  flexurea  of  atrate,  59. 

Gecdogy  defined,  1. 

Gergovia,  hiU  of,  480. 

Giant's  Canseway,  colunms  at,  184. 

Gibbes,  R.  W.,  dted,  907. 

Glacial  phenomena,  northern,  origin  oC  181. 

Olaclera,  Alpine,  140. 

Gladons  on  Camarronshlre  mountains,  180. 

Glasgow,  marine  strata  oear,  148. 

Glenroy,  parallel  roads  of,  86. 

Glen  Tilt,  granite  of.  449. 

Gneiss,  altered  by  granite,  446. 

in  Bemeae  Alps,  484. 

^—  at  Cape  Wrath,  444. 

near  Chriatiania,  446. 

described,  464. 

Gold,  age  of  In  Ireland,  496. 

—  age  of  in  Ural  Mountains,  499. 
Goldfbss,  Prof ,  on  reptiles  in  coaJ-field,  886. 
GJJppert,  Profn  on  beds  of  coal,  816L 

on  petrifoction,  40. 

Graham's  Island,  889.  407. 

Grampians,  old  red  conglomerates  In,  47. 

Granite  deaeribed,  7.  486.  4a&  444. 

,  passage  of  hito  trap,  441. 

,  porphyritic,  489. 

^-.,  and  limestone.  Junction  of  In  Glen  Tilt,  441. 

,  slenltic,  44a 

,  talcose,  440. 

,  schorly,  440. 

— —  of  Cornwall  and  Dartagtoor,  474. 

of  Swiss  Alps,  484. 

Granite  rocks  in  connection  with  mlnord.  vefaia«  600L 
Granite  of  Saxony,  489. 
Granites,  oldest,  458. 

varietlea  of,  444. 

— —  veins  in  C<Mnwall,  445. 
veins  hi  Cape  Wrath,  444. 

—  veins  in  Table  Mountain,  443. 
vein  in  White  Mountains,  450. 

—  of  Arran,  age  of,  459. 
near  Christlanla,  457. 

dikes  in  Mount  Battock,  448. 

Grapbfla,  powder  of,  consolidated  by  prassoie,  88. 

Graptelites,  857. 

Gmteloup,  M„  OB  fossils  In  chalk,  998. 

Graawnake,  term  explained,  85a 

Greenland,  sinking  of  coast,  46. 

Greensand,  upper,  918. 

fossils  of,  9M/ 

Greensburg.  Pennsylvania,  footprints  of  reptile  in' 

ooal  strata  at,  887. 
Greenstone  or  Dolerite,  S79l 
•— ~  dike  of,  In  Arran,  879. 
Orte  de  Beanchamp,  Paris  Basin,  198. 
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Orignon,  ftmll  ih«IU  new,  190. 

Gritdeflned,  11. 

Onadtloupe,  human  ikeleton  of,  116. 

Guldoni  on  C«rrarm  marble.  489. 

Gutbier,  Col.  von,  on  Permian  flora,  806. 807. 

Grypham,  fo«U  figure  of,  SSL 

Gipaeoui  marla,  186. 

*—  lerlet,  191. 

Gfimun  defined,  18. 

B. 

Hall,  8lr  Jaa.,  experiments  on  taied  mlMnla,  408. 
on  curred  itrata,  4ft. 
Capt  B.,  cited,  878.  401.  448. 
Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  on  eruption  of  Vesurlui,  406. 
Harria.  Ma}or,  on  salt  lake  In  Ethiopia,  196. 
Harts,  bunter  landatein  of,  888. 
Hattlngi,  Lady,  foialb  collected  by,  198L 
Haatings  sand,  929. 
*—  bed,  shells  of,  9!9. 
Hantes  Alpes,  rocks  of,  456. 
Baiiy  cited,  869. 
Hawkshaw,  Mr.,  on  foasll  trees  in  ooal  formation, 

817. 
Hayes,  T.  Ln  <»  icebergs,  198. 
Hibert,  M.,  dted  on  Upper  Eocene  beds,  tffi. 
Hebrides,  ^kes  of  trap  in,  879. 
Heidelberg,  varieties  of  granite  near,  444. 
Heofrey,  Mr.  A.,  on  contents  of  stomach  of  Masto* 

don  giganteus,  188. 
Henslow,  Prof.,  on  remains  of  oetaeea  In  Snflblk  by, 

166. 
^"—t  on  fossil  forests,  98& 

—  on  dike  and  altered  rodi  near  Plas  Newydd,88]. 
Heniy,  Mr.,  cited,  476. 

Herschel,  Sir  J.,  on  slaty  cleavage,  479. 
Hertfordshire  pudding-stone,  86. 
Hlbbert,  Dr.,  volcanic  rocks  at  St.  Privet  d'AlUer, 
discovered  by,  4S8. 

on  coal-Md  at  Burdlebouse,  896. 

cited,  419. 

High  Teesdale,  garnets  in  altered  rock  at,  889. 
nildburghauien,  footprints  of  reptile  at,  989,  990. 
Hippurite  llmestiDne,  991. 
Hitchcock,  Prof.,  on  footprints,  997. 
HoAnann,  Mr.,  on  Ltpari  Islands,  dted,  476. 
— ^  on  cave  near  ftlermo,  74.  ^ 
.— ,  on  Carrara  marble,  489. 
Hooghly  river,  analysis  of  water,  41. 
Hopkins,  Mr.,  on  fractures  In  Weald,  851. 
Horisontality  of  strata,  15. 
— »  of  roads  of  Locfaaber,  88L 
Hornblende,  869. 

—  iChlst,464.4TB. 

Homer,  Mr.,  on  geology  of  Eifel,  416. 

— ,  on  Megallchtbys,  886. 

Hubbard,  Prof.,  on  granite  vein  In  While  Moon- 

tains,  480. 
Hufl^,  M.,  on  Swiss  Alps,  484. 
Humboldt,  cited.  814. 
■  ■  ■  ,  on  uniform  character  of  roc^,  486. 
Hungary,  tradiyte  of,  449. 
•»-»  volcanic  rocksff,  491. 
Hunt,  Mr.,  experlmeaii  on  clay-Ironstone,  896. 
Huttoo,  opinions  of,  (K. 
Huttonian  theory,  99. 
Hypogcne,  term  defineA«9. 
•—  rocks,  mineral  chaMcter  wt^  486. 
■—  or  metamorfdiio  limestone,  166. 


IbbeCson,  Capt.,  oo  chalk  marl  of  Isle  of  Wight, 

916. 
Ice,  rocks  drifted  by,  199. 
loebeigSt  199. 


Ice  islands,  stranding  of,  199.' 
Icthyolites  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  849. 
lethjfotamnu  eommmniMt  figure  of,  977. 
Igneous  rocks,  6. 
——  of  SlebengeMrge  and  Westerwald,  417- 

rocks  of  Val  di  Noto.  389. 

Iguanodtm  MmUeUi,  999.  997. 
India,  cretaceous  system  in,  995. 
— ,  freshwater  deposits  of,  173. 
—— .  oolitic  formation  in.  98^^. 
Indoslal  limestone,  Auvergne,  184 
InftMorla  in  tripoll,  M. 
Inland  8e»«IIA  in  aoath  of  England,  71. 
insects  in  Uas,  981. 
Irehmd,  drillln,  181. 
Ischia,  voicanlc  eonea  In,  408. 
— ,  Post-PUocene  strau  of,  118. 
Isle  of  Wight,  freshwater  beds  of,  197. 
Isomorphism,  theory  of,  870. 


J. 


Jackson,  Dr.  C.  T.,  on  analysis  of  bones  of  fossil 

mammalia,  188. 
James,  Capt.,  oo  fossil  remains  In  drift  in  Southern 

Ireland,  181. 
Java,  streem  of  snlpbureoos  water,  191. 
Jobert,  M.,  on  hiU  of  Gergovia,  480. 
Jolnto,  469. 

Jorullo,  lava'stream  of,  450. 
Jura,  alpine  blocks  on,  149. 
^—  limestone,  9S1. 
— ,  stnictura  of,  69u 


K. 

Kangaroo,  fossil  and  recent.  Jaws  figured,  156. 
Kaup,  Prof.,  on  footprinU  of  Chdrotherium.  990. 
Kaye,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Southern  India,  995. 
Keeling  Island,  fragment  of  greenstone  In,  317. 
Keilhao,  Prot,  dted,  457.  474. 

on  dike  of  greenstone,  880. 

on  gneiss  near  Chrlstianla,  446. 
— .  on  granite,  447. 
Keiloway  rock,  84. 
Kentish  chalk,  sandgalls  ln«  89. 
Keuper,  the,  Wf. 
Killas  In  granite  of  Cornwall,  474. 
Kimmeridge  day,  9G0. 
King,  Dr.,  on  footprints  of  reptile,  887. 
King,  Mr.,  on  Permian  group  and  fossils,  SOI.  809. 
Kirkdale,  cave  at,  164. 
Kotsebue  dted,  917. 
Kyson,  In  Suflblk,  straU  of,  909. 


L. 


Labyrtothodon,  W.  •»», 
liMMtrine  strau  of  Auvergne,  181. 
Lagoons  at  mouth  of  rivers,  88. 
— —  of  Bermuda  Islands,  916. 
Lake  craters  of  Elfd,  419. 
^-~-  crater  of  Laach,  490. 
Lamarck  on  bivalve  mollusca,  99l 
Land,  rising  and  sinking,  45. 
Lava,  873. 

^-^  current.  Am  eigne,  496. 
relation  to  trap,  887. 
of  Jorullo,  460. 
^~  of  Stromboll.  460. 
Lea,  Mr.  Isaac,  footprtnta  of  reptile  dlsGovercd  by, 

in  coal  sandstone,  840. 
Lead,  vdns  of.  In  Permian  rocks,  499. 
Lehman  on  classification  of  rocks,  90. 
LeUmlU,  theory  of,  94. 
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Lias,S73. 

—  period,    y  cdcmle  roAs,  431 . 
*—  at  Lgmc  Bcsto,  ISl. 

^— ^  plotoolc  rocks  of^  456. 

— »  and  ooUce,  origin  of,  IM. 

-^,  fiDMll  plants  of,  983. 

JJMgt  Prof.,  on  convartlon  of  coal  Into  lignite,  333. 

— — ,  on  praaenratioQ  of  foeiU  bones  In  caverns,  156. 

Ltaaa,  recent  strata  of,  115. 

Lhnagne  d*  Aorergne,  flreehirater  formations  ot,  187. 

Llmo,  scardtf  of^  In  mctamorphic  rodu,  487. 

TJmaalone,  breeriated,  303. 

,  erystaliine,  303. 

compact,  303. 

fossmfenN]S,3QB. 

hipporite,  931. 

Indusial,  Auvergne,  184. 

of  Jara,961. 

nagnesian,  301. 

modbtain  fossils  of,  340. 

primary  or  metamorpble.  465. 

—  in  Germany,  of  I>evooian  sjrstem,  848. 
Undlejr,  Dr.,  dted,  993. 

i»«,  on  leaves  in  lignite,  416. 

Link,  M.,  on  footprints,  991. 

Lipari  Islands,  ro^s  altered  by  gases  In,  476. 

Lisbon,  marine  tertiary  strata  near,  171. 

Lithodoml  In  beaches  of  N.  Amerlo^  78. 

^.— « in  inland  dlflk,  73. 

Llandello  flags,  357. 

Loam  defined,  13. 

Lochaber,  parallel  roads  of,  86L 

Lodes.    See  Mineral  Veins,  490. 

Loess  of  valley  of  Rhine,  117. 

— ^  foull  land  sheUs  of,  figured,  190. 

Logan,  Mr.,  on  coal  measures  of  South  Wales,  810. 

— -^  on  fossil  forest  in  Move  Scotia,  899.. 

London  clay,  900. 

Lonsdale,  Mr.,  cited  on  corals,  ITS. 

dted, 153. 

on  corals  of  Normandy,  170. 

on  corals  In  Wenlock  formation,  355. 
— — ,  on  fossils  in  white  chalk,  36.* 
-^-,  on  old  red  sandstone  of  S.  Devon  and  Com< 

wall,  345. 
— ,  on  Stonesfield  slate,  966. 
Louvain,  Eocene  strata  near,  177. 
Lov£n  on  shells  of  Norway,  114. 
Lodlow  formation,  351. 
Lund,  dted,  156. 

Lyoett,  Mr.,  on  shells  of  oolite,  366. 
Lyme  Regis,  lias  at,  981. 
Lym-Kiord  invaded  by  the  sea,  33. 
— ,  kelp  io,  917. 
Lyons,  coal  mine  near,  319. 


Macaeus,  in  Eooeoe  formation,  908. 

Maclaren,  Mr.,  on  erratic  blocks  in  PtontSands,  195. 

Madura,  Dr.,  on  volcanos  in  Catalonia,  409. 

MacCulloch,  Dr.,  dted,  449. 

~-^  on  altered  rock  in  Fife,  383. 

— .-,  on  basaltic  columns  in  Skye,  385. 

■■     » on  deoudi^on,  67. 

*— ,  on  granite  of  Aberdeenshire,  44L 

on  igneous  rocks  of  Scotland,  390. 

on  Isle  of  Skye,  456. 

>  on  homebleode  schist,  478. 

>  on  overlying  rocks,  8« 
on  parallel  roads,  87. 
on  pebbles  of  granite,  460. 
on  sandstone  in  Skye,  36. 

— ,  on  tr^  vdn  in  Argyleshlre,  879. 


MaddTB,  view  of  dike  in  fnlnd  valley  in,  378. 

Maestvfcbt  beds,  909. 

Magneaian  UmestoDe,  conctntieaary  stmetore  of,  37. 

defined,  13. 

— —  groiqM,  301. 

Maidstone,  fosdls  in  white  dttaSk  of,  914. 
Mammalia,  ezttncC,  above  drift  in  United  States,  1*8. 
extinct,  of  basin  of  Mississippi,  116. 
fossO  teeth  oC  figured,  160. 
Mamasat's  **  Geological  Fads'*  dted,  69. 
Mansfeld  in  Thnringla,  Pennian  formation  aft,  9BS, 
Mantell,  Dr.,  dted,  917. 999. 381.  351. 
—- ,  on  belflBBnile,  363. 

,  on  chalk  flints,  953. 

— ,  on  Brixton  elephant  bed,  957. 

,  on  fireshwater  beds  of  Isle  of  Wight,  198. 

.— s  on  igoanodon,  997. 

— ,  on  Wealden  group,  936. 

Marble  defined,  19. 

Marl  defined,  13. 

-«>~  in  Lake  Superior,  36. 

,  red  and  green  in  England,  989. 

Marl-slate  defined,  13. 

Martin,  Mr.,  dted,  950. 

.-i^,  on  cross  flractures  in  dmlk,  945. 

Martins,  Mr.  C.  on  gladera  of  Spitsbergen,  136. 

Map  to  U^strate  denudation  of  Weald,  949. 

Bfap  of  Eocene  beds  of  central  France,  179. 

Massachnssetts,  plumbago  In,  478. 

MoMtodom  amgtiBtSdem,  jaw,  figure  of;  159. 

Ma$toim  gigamlem.  In  United  Statee,  137. 

Mayenoe  tertlaiy  strata,  177. 

Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea.  distinct  spades  in,  100. 

— i-,  depodts  forming  in,  99. 

Me^lchthys  in  cannd  coal  of  FIfiMhira,  336. 

M^tberinm  In  South  America,  158. 

Menai  Straits,  marine  shells  in  drift,  130. 

Mendlps,  denudation  in,  68. 

MetalUferous  vdns.  See  Mtoeral  Vdns. 

Metals,  supposed  relative  ages  o(  497. 

Metamorphic  rodu,  463. 
■,  defined,  8. 

,  why  less  calcareous  than  fossUiferous,  487. 

,  order  of  succession,  485^ 

,  glossary  of,  466. 

Metaiborphlc  strata,  origin  of,  407. 

Metamorphic  structure,  origin  of,  477. 

Meteorites  In  drift^45. 

Mexico,  laminatioAf  volcanic  rocks  In,  48a 

Mayer,  M.  H.  von,  dted,  147. 

,  on  fossil  mammalia  of  Rhine,  178. 

— — ,  on  reptile  In  coal,  336, 337. 

.— ,  on  sandstone  of  Vosges,  988. 

~— ,  on  Wealden  of  Hanover  and  Westphalia,  937. 

Mica  schist,  465. 

Micaceous  sands^me,  origin  of,  14. 

Miller,  Mr.  H.,  on  origin  of  rock  salt,  995. 

-^-,  on  old  red  sandstone,  343. 

,  on  fossil  trees  of  coal  near  Edfaiburgh,  391. 

Minchinhampton,  fossil  shells  at,  966. 

Mineral  chaiMiter  of  aqueous  rodis,  97. 

'^  composition,  test  of  age  of  volcanic  rocks,  399. 

•-—  springs,  their  connection  with  mineral  veins, 
496. 

vdns,  488. 

-^  veins  and  fiiults,  490. 

of  dttMiBt  ages,  490. 496, 499. 

.-—  veina,  pdiUes  in,  499, 

,  subsequently  enlarged  and  reopened,  483. 

velui,  various  forms  ct,  489. 

—  vdns  near  granite,  496.  ^ 

HIneralltatfon  of  organic  remains,  38. 

Miocene  formations,  168. 

in  United  States,  171.: 

^—'  period,  volcanic  rocks  of,  415. 

-— .,  term  defined.  111. 

Misllssippi,  fiuriatile  straU  and  delta  of,  115, 116. 
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Mitcbell,  Sir  T.,  on  Anitnllan  etyee,  186. 
Miticberlich,  Prof.,  on  auglte  and  hornblende,  869. 

,  on  isomorphism,  870. 
— — ,  on  mineral  composition  of  Somma,  104. 
Modon,  litbodomi  in  clKTat,  78. 
Molasse  of  Switserland,  171. 
If  ons,  fltfxares  of  coal  at,  .53. 
Mont  Blanc,  granite  of,  458. 
Mont  Dor,  AoTergne,  439. 
Monte  Calvo,  section  of,  18. 
Montlosier,  M.,  on  Aarergne  Tolcanoi,  487. 
Moraine,  term  explained,  128. 
Moraines  of  glaciers,  141. 
Morea,  inland  sea-clift  of,  73. 
-^,  trap  of,  431. 

Morris,  Mr.,  cited,  177. 

,  on  fossils  at  Brentford,  147. 

Morton,  Dr.,  on  cretaceous  rocks,  884. 

Morren,  basaltic  columns  in,  885. 

Mososaurus  in  St.  Peter's  Mount,  810. 

Mountain  limestone,  fossils  of,  840. 

Munster,  Count,  on  fossils  of  Solenbofea,  860. 

Murcblson,  Sir  R.,  cited,  848.  824. 

-^,  on  new  red  sandstone,  990. 

•— ^  on  age  of  Alps,  906. 

«— ,  on  age  of  gold  in  Russia,  499. 

...— ,  on  erratic  blocks  of  Alps,  144. 

^— ,  on  granite,  456.  459. 

. ,  on  primanr  strata  in  Russia,  194. 

,  on  Joints  and  clearage,  469.  471. 

.-^  on  old  red  sandstone  of  S.  Devon,  846, 848. 

^— ,  on  pentamerus,  853. 

...^  on  Permian  flora,  305. 

«— ,  on  Silurian  strata  of  Shropshire,  484. 

,  on  Swiss  Alps,  484. 

«..,  on  term  Permian,  801. 

,  on  term  Silurian,  850. 

.— .,  on  tilestones,  851. 
Muscbelkalk,  987. 


N. 

Naples,  post-pliocene  formations  near,  408. 

— ^  recent  strata  near,  119. 

Navarino,  lithodomi  found  in  clifTat,  73. 

Necker.  M.  L.  A.,  cited,  445. 

— — ,  on  composition  of  cone  of  Somma,  404. 

— ,  on  granite  in  Arran,  46a 

——,  on  granitic  rocks,  447. 

^— ^  on  Swiss  Alps,  484. 

— — ,  terms  granite  underlying,  8. 

Nelson,  Lieut.,  drawing  of  Bermuda,  79. 

-i— ,  on  Bermuda  Island,  91& 

Neptunian  theorf.  91. 

Newcastle  coalfield,  great  faulU  in,  64. 

Newcastle,  fossil  tree  near,  319.  818. 
New  Jersey,  Mtutodim  gigantnu  in,  187. 

New  red  sandstone,  distinction  fk'om  old,  886. 

...^  its  subdivisions,  2B7. 

— .  of  United  States,  997. 

m^.^  trap  of,  439. 

Kew  Zealand,  absence  of  quadrupeds,  166. 

Niagara,  recent  ^palaltfkgr  of,  188. 

Noeggerath,  M.  JM, «». 

Nomenclaturvmnges  of,  93. 

Norfolk.  buri«lbrest,  197. 130. 147. 

drift,  IflU 

Normandy  dialk,  cUlft.  and  needles,  941. 

North  wich,  beda  of  salt  at,  294. 

Norwich  crag,  flurto-raarine,  148. 
,  sandpipes  near,  Vi. 

Nora  Scotia,  coal  seams  of  Cape  Breton,  816. 

...,  fossil  forest  of  coal  in,  321. 

NommulitM,  figures  of.  900.  905. 

Nummuiltic  formation,  905. 

N7st,M.,  cited,  176. 


O. 

Oeynhausen,  M.  von,  on  granite  veins  !n  Cornwall, 

44.\ 
Olot,  extinct  volcanos  near,  408. 
Old  red  sandstone,  349. 
— « in  Forfarshire,  478. 
— — ,  trap  of,  434. 
OoUte,  957."( 

and  lias,  origin  of,  989. 

— ,  inferior,  fossils  of,  979. 

.,  in  France,  959. 

,  plutonic  rocks  of,  465. 

,  term  defined,  19. 

,  volcanic  rocks  of,  431. 

Oolitic  group  in  France,  983. 
Orbigny,  M.  d*,  cited,  999. 

,  on  fossils  of  nummuiltic  limestone,  906. 

,  on  subdivisions  of  cretaceous  series,  909. ' 

Organic  remains,  criterion  of  age  of  formation,  98. 
,  test  of  age  of  volcanic  rocks,  399. 

Ormerod,  Mr.,  on  trias  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire, 
995. 

Overlying,  term  applied  to  volcanic  rocks,  8. 

Owen,  Prof.,  dted,  149.  155.  166.  999.  967,  868.  970. 
291. 

— — ,  on  amphitherlum,  969. 

,  on  birds  in  New  Zealand,  158. 

_,  on  caves  in  England,  154. 

— ,  on  footprints,  298. 

,  on  fossils  in  Australia,  156. 

,  on  fotsii  monkey,  909. 

—— ,  on  fossil  quadrupeds,  157. 

,  on  ichthyosaurus,  976. 

,  on  reptile  In  coal,  337. 

—V  on'serpent  of  Bracklesham,  199. 

.,  on'snake  at  Sheppey,  901. 

.._ ,  on  thecodont  saurians,  306. 

.— ^,  on  seuglodon,  907,  908. 

Oxford  clay,  969. 

Oyster  beds,  904. 


P. 

Pacific,  coral  reefs  of,  916. 
Palseontology.  term  explained,  103.^ 
Palagonia,  dUies  at,  407. 
PaUatkerimm  magftmm^  figure  of,  199. 

,  tooth  of,  198. 

Palermo,  caves  near,  74. 

Palma,  Isle  of.  map  and  view  of,  891. 

Parallel  roads,  86. 

Pareto,  M.,  on  Carrara  marble,  489. 

Paris  basin,  J3 

Parkinson,  Mr.,  on  crag,  105. 

PiMdif%tfialk,9i7. 
Pegmatite, 

i<l^,859. 

!.  Maclaren  on,  195. 
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Pentamenu 
Pentland  hills 
Pepy*,  Mr.,  di 
Permian  flora 
i^—  formation 
— —  group,  term 
Petrifaction  of 
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ict  from  coal,  306. 

luringia,  306. 

ilained,801. 

wood,S9. 
POtrifaction,  proo^ss  of,  43. 
Phillppi,  Dr.,  on  Ibssil  shelU  near  Naples,  113. 

,  on  marina  sfiells  In  caves  of  Sicily,  154. 

,  on  tertiary  shells  of  Sicily,  150. 

PhUlips,  FroC,  cited,  874.  309. 

,  OB  cleavage,  471. 

«i.->,  on  terminology,  108. 

Phillips,  Mr.  W.,  on  kaolin  of  China,  11. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  919. 

Fhryganea,  figure  of,  185. 

— >,  tndusise  of,  186. 

Ftcton,  Nova  Scotia,  calamites  near,  819. 
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PUla,  Mm  OB  ■••  or  Camia  marble,  481. 
PUalts,  tripoil  of.  96. 

PUt  Newydd,  rock  alterad  by  dike  new,  181. 
PlMtk  di^t,  S08. 
IVrftir^dtwl,  4S.  91 888. 
oo  fkulU,  88. 

OD  Huttoalan  thoorjr  ofilntUkaCloii;  80. 
Pletto— urm,  figure  of,  977. 
Plioeene,  nevo-  period,  191. 
Pllooene,  newer,  etraU,  146. 
— ,  ttreU  in  Sicilj.  150. 
PUooene.  older.  In  United  Statei.  17L 

•trata.iei. 

Pliocene  period,  rolcsnlc  rocki  of,  407»  408. 

Pliocene,  term  defined,  HI. 

Plomb  du  Cental,  described,  499. 

Plumbago  fai  BfamadiUMettt,  478. 

Platonic  rocke,  7—486. 

Plutonic  and  ledimentary  rocki*  diagram  9t,  481. 

Plutonic  rocks,  age  of,  449. 

^^  of  earbonlferous  period,  456. 

^—  of  oolite  and  liaa,  455. 

— — .  recent  and  pliocene,  450.) 

^m~  of  Silurian  period.  457. 

,  age,  bow  tested,  449. 

Poggendorf.  cited,  478. 

PolkUitIc  formation,  801. 

——f  term  explained,  986. 

Pomel,  M.,  on  mammalia  of  Anrergne,  188. 418. 

Ponsa  Islands,  structure  of,  887.  480. 

Porpbyritlc  granite,  489. 

Porphyry,  879. 

Portland,  Itle  of,  fossil  flarest  in,  flS. 

Portland  stone.  969. 

Post.pliocene  form^ons.  111.' 

m.^  period.  Tokank  rodu,  401. 

Pottsrille,  coal  seams  near,  819. 

— — >.  footprints  of  reptile  near,  840. 

Possolaoa,  86. 

Pratt,  Mr.,  on  ammonites,  969. 

•— ,  on  extinct  quadrupeds  of  Isle  of  Wight,  198. 

Predasio,  altered  rocks  at,  456. 

Prestwich,  Mr.,  cited,  €9. 

— -,  oo  claMifleation  of  English  Eocene  strata,  107, 

196.900. 
— -.  on  coal  measures  of  Colebrook  Dale,  61.  814. 
Prevost,  M  C,  on  geology  of  Paris  basin,  175,  176. 

195. 
Psaronites  in  Germany  and  France,  807. 
Pumice,  878. 
Purbeck  beds,  981. 
Puy  de  Tartaret.  496. 
Puy  de  Pariou,  498. 

PuisuoU.  eleration  and  depression  of  land  at,  408. 
Pyrenees,  cretaceous  rocks  of,  455. 
— -.  curratures  of  strata,  56. 
_,  granite  of,  475. 
_^  nummulitic  formation  of,  905. 


Quarrlngton  Hill,  basaltk  dULe  near,  388. 

Quarts,  488. 

Quartsita,  or  quarts  rock,  465. 


R. 

Badnorshire,  stratified  trap  of,  435. 

Ramsay,  Prof.  A.  C.  on  denudatioD,  68. 

-i— ,  on  granite  in  Arran,  460. 

— ^.  on  section  near  Brirtol,  109. 

»— .  on  Welsh  glaclera,  131. 

Recent  strata  defined,  1 18. 

— ~-,  near  Naples.  119. 

Redfleld,  Mr.,  on  (auna  of  gladal  epoch  !n  North 

America,  188. 
,  on  fouU  fish,  800. 


Red  sanditone,  origin  of.  St. 

Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean,  distinct  spedm  in,  140. 

Red  Sea.  saltnees  of.  996. 

Rqitiles,  cartMmUerous,  885,  886. 

of  lias,  976. 

Rhine,  valley,  loess  of,  117. 
Rhode  hland,  anthracite  in,  478. 
Ripple>«Bai^,  ibrmation  of.- 19. 
RiTer  channels,  andeot.  884. 
——V  excavation  through  lava  by,  418. 

terraces,  85. 

Rock,  term  defined.  9. 

RodkM,  four  daises  o^  oontemporaneoos,  9. 

— — ,  clasdflcation  of,  90. 

——%  composed  of  remains  of  aoophy  tea  and  1 

94. 

,  traiqiean.Ol. 

Roderberg.  extinct  volcano  of.  490. 

Rogers.  Prof.  H.  D.,  oo  coal  field.  United  Staii 

»-,dted.840. 

Rogera,  Prof.  W.  B.,  on  oolitic  eoal  field.  United 

SUtea,  984. 818. 
Rome,  formations  at,  168. 
Rfimer,  F.,  on  chalk  in  Texas,  lift. 

,  M.  F.  A.,  on  fiora  of  Harts.  860. 

Rose.  Prof.  O..  dted.  874.  484. 

.  on  homblendr,  869. 

Rosenlaul.  limestone  scratched  by  glader  of.  Ill 
Ross.  Captain,  on  greenstone  in  Keeling  Isknd,  tI7. 
Ross-shire.  denudati<m  in,  67. 
Rothllegendes,  lower,  or  Permian,  806. 
Reset,  M..  cited.  191. 
Rubble,  term  explained,  81. 
Russia,  erratic  blocks  in.  194. 
fossil  meteoric  Iron  in.  145. 
Permian  rocks  in,  806. 

8. 

Saarbruck  coal  field,  reptile  found  in.  886. 

St.  Abb's  Head,  curved  strata  near.  49. 

St.  Andrew's,  trap  rocks  In  clifik  near.  431, 4SS. 

St.  Helena,  basalt  in.  885.  406. 

St.  Lawrence,  gulf  of,  inland  beadiee  and  diflk,  78. 

St.  MihIel.  inland  cUffs  near,  T7. 

St.  Paul,  island  of.  894. 

St.  Peter's  Mount,  Maestrkht,  fosdis  in,  11  a 

— >,  sand  pipes  In.  88. 

Salisbury  Crag,  altered  straU  of,  888. 

Salt  rock,  origin  of.  194. 

-^.  predpitation  of,  194. 

,  at  Northwich,  194. 

Ukes  of  Asia.  196. 

Salter.  Mr.,  on  fossil  of  Caradoc  sandstone,  866. 
Sandpipes  near  Maestricht,  83. 

or  sandgolls.  term  explained,  88. 

near  Norwich,  81. 
siliceous,  118. 
— —  with  cracks  in  Wealden,  MO. 
Sandwich  Islands,  coral  reef  in,  116. 
—— ,  volcanoa^l^MU  406.  40. 
Saurians  of  Hat,  978. 
•~-,  thecodont,  806. 
Saussure,  M.,  on  mondam$  HU 
. — ,  oo  vertical  eonglomei«M,  491 
Savi,  M..  on  Carrara  ir.arbte.  481. 
Saxony,  granite  in,  459.  i 

Schist,  hornblende,  and  mica,  464,  45<v 

,  urgillaceoas,  465. 

,  chlorite,  465.  ^ 

Schorl  rock  and  schorly  granite,  440. 

Soorasliy  on  leetMigs,  m. 

Scorte,  873. 

Scotiand,  carboniferous  traps  of.  431. 

-«— ,  northern  drift  in,  115. 

— >.  old  red  sandstone  of,  848. 

aowiv.  Mr.,  cited,  181. 963. 419. 411 416. 417. 410. 
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Scrope,  Mr.,  on  globolir  itmctara  ofCnipt^  887. 

•^,  on  FoDM  Island*,  480. 

— .,  on  trachyte,  basalt,  and  tuff,  874. 400. 

SeacllA,  inland,  71. 

Soction  of  Wsaldan,  943. 

Section  of  white  chalk  from  ^England  to  France,  Sll. 

Section  of  Tolcanic  rocks,  Auvergne,  4M. 

Sedgewick,  Prof ,  cited,  309. 383. 

on  breodated  limestone,  30L 

on  concretionary  magnesian  limestone,  87. 

on  Deronian  group,  348. 
— — ,  on  garnets  In  altered  rock,  883. 
»— *  on  granite,  466.  459. 
— — ,  on  Permian  sandstones,  SOS. 
— —  •  on  Joints  and  ctearage,  469.  471. 
— — ,  on  mineral  composition  of  granite,  444. 
-— ,  on  old  red  of  DeTon  and  Cornwall,  345. 
— — ,  on  structure  of  rocks,  468. 
M— .,  on  trap  rocks  of  Cumberland,  435. 
Segregation  in  mineral  Teios,  489. 
Semi-opal,  infbsoria  in,  26. 
Serpulst,  on  volcanic  rocks.  In  Slcilj,  151. 
Sewalik  Hills,  freshwater  deposito,  173. 
Shale,  carbonaceous,  871. 
—.,  defined,  II. 
Shales  of  coal  near  Dudley,  474. 
Sbarpe,  Mr.  D.,  on  mollusca  in  Silurian  strata,  369. 
Shells,  fossil,  in  Purbeck.  8S1. 
^— ,  fossil,  uselU  in  classifleation,  109. 
,  In  Canada  drift,  134. 

Mediterranean,  compared  with  British,  170. 

recent,  in  Talley  of  Niagara,  138. 
— ,  species  of,  near  Lisbon,  171. 
Sheppey,  Isle  of,  fossil  flora  of,  900. 
Sherrlngham,  mass  of  chalk  in  drift,  189. 
Shetland,  granite  of.  441.  444. 
_,  hornblende  schist  of,  478. 
Shrewsbury,  coal  deposit  near,  384. 
Sicily,  Flume  Salso  in.  191. 
— — ,  Inland  dUni  In,  74. 
»i^,  newer  pliocene  strata  of,  150. 

. ,  terraces  of  denudation  in,  75. 

SidUw  Hills,  trap  of  old  red  sandstone,  434. 

Siebengeblrge,  igneous  rocks  of,  417. 

Sienna,  formations  at,  167. 

Sigillaria,3U.  318. 

Siliceous  Umeetone  defined,  12. 

^—  rocks  defined,  1 1 . 

SilUman,  Prof.,  cited.  450. 

Silurian,  name  explained.  350. 

— ^  period,  Plutonic  rocks  of,  457. 

•-—  rocks,  table  of,  351 . 

•—  strata,  mineral  character  of,  360. 

*—  straU  of  United  States,  359. 

«—  strata,  thickness  of,  368. 

^^  Tolcanic  rocks,  434. 

Simpson,  Mr.,  on  ice  islands,  199. 

SIvathcrium  described,  173. 

Skapter  Jokul,  eruption  of,  389. 

Skye,  rocks  of,  383. 456. 

basaltic  columns  in,  385. 

dikes  In  Isle  of,  380. 

sandstone  in,  86. 
Slaty  cleaTage,  468. 
Slickeosldes,  term  defined.  61. 
Smith,  Mr.,  of  Jordan  HiU,  on  FMstoeene,  134. 
— »,  on  shells  nea*  I«lllinn,  171. 
Snags,  fossil,  390. 

Snakes*  eggs,  fossil  at  Tornia  near  Gollia.  190. 
Soleuhofen,  lithographic  stone  of,  960. 
S^fktara,  decomposition  of  mt/kM  in  the,  477. 
Somma,404. 
-»-,  lava  at,  380. 
Sopwtth,  Mr.  T.,  models  by,  67. 
Sortino,  care  In  Talley  of,  154. 
South  Devon  and  Cornwall,  old  red  of,  345. 
South  Downs,  Htw  of,  345. 


Sowerby,  Mr.  O.,  dted,  169. 

Spatangus.  figure  of,  93. 

Spexia,  gulf  of,  calcareous  rodLs  In,  483. 

Spitsbergen,  glaciers  of,  136. 

Sponges,  figures  of,  in  chalk,  913. 

Spongilla  of  Lamarck,  in  Tripoli,  95. 

Springs,  mineral.    See  Mineral  8]Mlngs,  490. 

StalB^  basaltic  columns  in,  385. 

Steno  on  classification  of  rocks,  90. 

Stigmarta,  810.  315. 

In  fossil  forest.  Nova  Scotia,  399. 

Stirling  Castie,  rock  of,  altered  by  dike,  383. 

Stokes,  Mr.,  on  petrifaction, 

Stonesfield  slate,  966. 

Storton  Hill,  footprinta  at,  991. 

Strata,  term  defined,  9. 

,  arrangement  of,  determined  by  fossils,  91, 

— — ,  oons(4idation  of,  34. 

,  cunred  and  rertical,  47.  68. 

^■^t  elevation  of,  above  the  sea^  44. 

,  fossillferous,  tabular  view  of,  361. 

— -,  horlsontality  of,  15.  45. 

,  metamorphlc  origin  of,  467. 

— ',  mineral  composition  of,  10. 

— — ,  outcrop  of,  M. 

— ,  tertiary  classification  of.  134. 

Stratification,  forms  of.  13. 16.  47. 

*— ,  unconformable,  89. 

Strickland,  Mr.,  on  new  red  sandstone,  99QL 

Strike,  term  explained.  58. 

StromboU,  lava  of,  450. 

Studer.  M.,  on  Swiss  Alps,  484. 

— -,  on  boulders  of  Jura,  143. 

Stutchbury,  Mr.,  cited,  306. 

Sut>-Apeninne  strata,  105. 166. 

Subsidence  in  drift  period,  135. 

Soflblk  crag,  16& 

Sullivan,  Capt.,  chart  of  Falkland  Islands.  88. 

Superior,  Lake,  marl  in,  36. 

Superposition  of  aqueous  deposits,  96. 

,  of  volcanic  rocks,  test  of  age,  397. 

Supracretaceous,  term  explained,  103. 

Sussex  marble,  99bb 

Swansea,  coal  measures  near,  309. 

,  valley  stems  of  Sigillaria,  317. 

Sydney  coal  field,  C14W  Breton,  394. 
Syenite,  440. 
Syenitic  granite,  44a 
—^  greenstone,  379. 
Synclinal  line,  term  defined,  48. 


T. 


Table  Mountain,  strata  horisontal,  45. 

Mountain,  granite  veins  in,  443. 

TUeoee  gninite,  440. 
TmmmL  Puy  de,  cone  of,  425. 
Tbcth  oiribsaU  mammalia,  figures  of,  160. 
Teredina,  fossil  wood  bored  by,  94. 
Teredo  oavalia  boring  wood,  S. 
Terra  dd  Fuego,  139. 
I  — — >  J^Mcau  gignttttmt  in,  917. 
Tertiary,  term  oxplained,  104. 
—  strata,  tabolar  view  of,  369. 
Touraine,  fklun*  of,  168w 
Trachyte,  379. 
-««)  of  Hungary,  449. 
Trachytle  rocks  older  tiian  basalt,  400. 
Transition,  term  expldned,  99. 
Trap,  term  explained,  366. 
— ,  dike  in  Fifeshire,  434. 
-^.  globular  structure  of,  387. 
_^  intrusion  of^  between  strata,  384. 
~— ,  various  ages  oC  439.  434. 
——,  passage  of  granite  into,  441. 
,  in  Radnorshire,  435. 
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Trap,  rocks,  reUtion  to  Urm,  S87. 

— ,  rodu,  lithologtcAl  cbaracrcr  of,  400. 

.  In  Lower  Eifol,  4». 

Trappcan  rocks,  91. 

Trap-tufl',  S74. 

Ttortlwy  depo«itt,  171. 177. 178. 

Texas,  chalk  in,  tUb. 

Thames  Tallef .  flreshvafer  deposits  In,  146. 

Thecodont  Saurlans,  806. 

ThlrrU,  M.,  on  oolitic  groap  In  France,  IBS. 

Thurmann,  M^  clted,.55.  »S.  966. 

Tk^fa  oeeidemtaUs  In  stomach  of  mtsfoJon,  186. 

Till,  term  explabied,  181. 

,  origin  of,  188. 
Tilestooe.  8A1. 

Tilgato  Forest,  remains  In,  889. 
Tin,  reins  of,  in  Corowall,  490.  496. 
TiTerton  trsp,  porphyry  near,  488. 
Tnyertln,  how  deposited,  84, 
Tree  iems  In  Permian  fonnatlon,  807. 
Trias,  or  new  red  sandstone,  886.  889. 
*-.-,  In  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  890.  896. 
TriloUte  in  Devonian  strata,  348. 
Trilobltas  of  Lower  SUorian,  367. 
Trimmer,  Mr.,  on  sand  galls,  83. 

,  on  shells  In  drift  near  Menal  Straits,  180. 

Tripc^  composed  of  inftisoria.  84. 

Tuff,  volcanic,  and  trap,  6.  874. 

Tuflk  on  Wrekln  and  Caer  Caradoe,  484. 

Tuomej,  Bftr.,  cited,  906. 

Turner.  Dr.,  cited,  41,  48. 

Tuscany,  Tolcanic  rocks  of,  406. 

Tynedale  Dsult,  64. 

Tyoemouth  Cliff,  limestone  at,  80S. 

U. 

Udderalla.  shells  of;  compared  with  thoM  near 

Naples.  106. 
Underlying,  term  applied  to  granlto.  6. 
United  States,  coal-fleld  of,  896. 
^.~,  cretaceous  formation  in,  884. 
_ —,  Devonian  strata  in,  349. 
.— ^  Eocene  strata  in,  906. 

,  older  Pliocene  and  Miocene  formations  in,  171. 

— ,  oolite  and  lias  of.  984. 
— ,  Silurian  strata  of,  8S9. 
Upsala,  strata  containln|s  Baltic  shells  near,  194. 

1^/      *•  /  t».^  /'^     ,"'  •    /  J 

V. 


/ 


Val  di  Koto,  composition  of,  407. 
-  .  ■ .,  igneous  rocks  of,  389. 

,  inUnd  cliflk  In,  76. 

Valleys,  origin  of,  70. 

_^  transverse  of  Weald,  844. 

Valorslne  granite,  445. 

Veins,  mineral.    See  Mineral  Veins,  486. 

Veinstones  In  paiallel  layers,  493. 

Velay,  volcanos  of,  486. 

VeneU,  M.,  on  Alpine  glaciers,  146. 

Vemeuil,  M.  de,  on  Devonian  flan,  350. 

.— ,  on  horisontal  strata  in  Russia,  184. 

.— ,  on  the  old  red  sandstone  in  Russia,  848. 

^_,  on  Pentamerut  KnightU,  353. 

^— .,  on  Permian  flora,  305. 

Veiuvius,  eruption  of,  405. 

Vicensa,  basaltic  columns  near,  386. 

Vidal,  Capt.,  survey  by,  393. 


Virginia,  V.  S.,  ftmfl  shelto  in,  178. 

Virlet.  M.,  on  corrosion  of  rocks  by  gates,  477. 

— ^  on  geology  of  Morea,  431. 

^— ^  on  inland  diflh^  73. 

Volcanic  mountains,  form  of,  &.  890. 

—  dikes,  878. 

Volcanic  rocks,  age  of,  897. 

I     I  ,  described,  8l  865. 

,  analysis  of  minerals  in,  877. 

— .  Cambrian,  435. 

composition  and  nomcnchitare,  866. 
of  Hungary,  491. 
post-pliocene  period.  401. 
test  of  age  of,  400. 
Slurian,  434. 

Volcanic  tuff,  874. 

Volcanos  of  Auvergne,  488. 
— ,  extinct,  406.  480.  488. 

,  newer,  of  Bf^  418. 

«— ^  In  Spain,  age  of,  414. 

round  Olot  tai  Catalonia,  410. 

Von  Buch,  Baron,  cited,  873. 456*  457. 

,  on  boulders  of  Jura,  148. 

— ^  on  Canary  Islands,  809. 

» on  Cystidse,  356. 

,  on  land  rising,  45. 

Von  Decken,  M.,  on  granlto  veins  In  Cornwall,  445. 

Oeynhausen,  M.,  dted,  415. 

Waller  quoted,  98. 

Warren,  Dr.  J.  a,  on  skeloton  of  MaOodm  gi- 
gamtetu,  138. 

WaterhoQse,  Mr.,  dted,  168.  869. 

Watt,  Mr.  O.,  experimenU  on  fUsed  rocks,  406.  475. 

Weald  day,  997. 

Weald  valley,  denuded  at  what  period,  954. 

Wealden,  term  explained,  995. 93& 

^.-,  the  fracture  and  upheaval  of,  961 . 

,  extent  of  formation,  986. 

period,  changes  during,  936. 

Wealden,  plants  and  animals  of,  999. 906. 

Webster.  Mr.  T.,  cited,  105.  931.  833. 

Wellington  Valley,  caves  in,  156. 

Wener  Lake,  horisontal  Silurian  strata  of,  45. 

Wenlock  formation,  354. 

Werner  on  classification  of  rocks,  90. 

—  on  mineral  veins,  468. 

.—  on  volcanic  rocks,  869. 

Westerwald,  igneous  rocks  of,  417. 

Westwood,  Mr.,  on  beetles  In  lias,  969. 

Whln-Slll,  intrusion  of  trap  between  strata,  884. 

White  chalk,  911. 

White  mountains,  granite  vein  In,  450. 

Wigham,  Mr.,  on  fossils  near  Norwich,  149. 

Wolverhampton,  fossil  forest  near,  319. 

Wood,  Mr.  Searles,  on  fossils  of  crag,  169. 

,  on  fossiU  of  Isle  of  Wight,  198. 

— ,  on  number  of  shells  in  crag,  149. 

.  on  cetacea  of  crag,  166. 

-— ~,  dted,  170. 177. 

Woodward,  Mr.,  on  mammoth  bones,  Norfolk,  147. 

Wrekin,  trap  of,  70. 

Wymas^  Dr.,  cited,  908L 


Z. 


at  Lyme  Regit,  289. 
Zamia  Mfriraiist  ^ure  of,  933. 
Zechstefn,  306. 
Ze$iglodon  eeMdett  figure  of,  907. 
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PARTLY  BASED  ON  DR  SMITH'S  "  LARGER  DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK 
AND  ROMAN  BIOGRAPHY  AND  MYTHOLOGY." 

One  Volama.    8to,  12.  It. 

"  The  great  progress  which  clftaflrioal  studies  have  made  in  Europe,  and  more 
especially  in  Germany  during  the  present  century,  has  superseded  most  of  the 
Works  usually  employed  in  the  elucidation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
It  had  long  been  felt  by  our  best  scholars  and  teachers  that  something  better  was 
required  than  we  yet  possessed  in  the  English  language  for  illustrating  the 
Antiquities,  Literature,  Mythology,  and  Geography  of  the  Ancient  Writers»  and 
for  enabling  a  diligent  student  to  read  them  in  the  most  profitable  manner.  It 
was  with  a  Tiew  of  supplying  this  acknowledged  want  that  the  series  of  Claadcal 
Dictionaries  was  undertaken ;  and  the  yeiy  fitrouiable  manner  in  ^diich  these 
Woiks  have  been  reoeiyed  by  the  Scholars  and  Teachers  of  this  country  demands 
from  the  Editor  his  most  grateful  acknowledgments.  The  approbation  with 
which  he  has  been  &Toured  has  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  the  design  which 
he  had  formed  from  the  beginning,  of  preparing  a  series  of  works  which  might  be 
useful  not  only  to  the  scholar  and  the  more  advanced  student^  but  also  to  those 
who  were  entering  on  their  classical  stoiiML 

"The  Dictionaries  t>f  'Gioek  and  Roman  Aatiquitiee,'  and  of  'Greek  and 
Roman  Biography  and  Mythology/  winch  are  already  completed,  and  the 
'Dictionaiy  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geogiipli(f,'*  on  which  the  Editor  is  now 

engaged,  are  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  more  advanced  scholar ;  but  thi 
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Worka  are  on  too  extended  a  scale,  and  enter  too  much  into  details,  to  be  soitable 
for  the  use  of  junior  stadents.  For  the  latter  claas  of  persons  a  work  is  required 
of  the  same  kind  as  Lempriere's  well-known  Dictionary,  containing  in  a  single 
volume  the  most  important  names,  Biographical,  Literary,  Mythological,  and 
Geographical,  occurring  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers^  usually  read  in  our 
public  schools.  It  is  iuTidious  for  an  author  to  speak  of  the  defects  of  his 
predecessors ;  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  Lempriere's  work,  which  originally 
contained  the  most  serious  mistakes,  has  long  since  become  obsolete  ;  and  that» 
since  the  time  it  was  compiled,  we  have  attained  to  more  correct  knowledge  on  a 
▼aat  number  of  subjects  comprised  in  that  work.  The  present  Dictionary  is 
designed,  as  already  renuurked,  chiefly  to  elucidate  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
usually  read  in  schools ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  not  been  considered  expedient 
to  omit  any  proper  names  connected  with  classical  antiquity,  of  which  it  is  expected 
that  some  knowledge  ought  to  be  possessed  by  every  person  who  aspires  to  a 
liberal  education.  Accordingly,  while  more  space  has  been  given  to  the  prominent 
Greek  and  Roman  writers^  and  to  the  more  distinguished  characters  of  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  other  names  have  not  been  omitted  altogether,  but  only  treated 
with  greater  brevity. 

"  In  writing  the  Mythological  articles  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid,  as  fiir  as 
posnble,  all  indelicate  aUusions^  as  the  Work  will  probably  be  much  in  the  hands 
of  young  persons. 

"  For  the  Geographical  articles  the  Editor  is  alone  responsible.  The  Biographical 
and  Mythological  articles  are  founded  upon  those  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology ;  '*  but  the  Geogiaphioal  articles  are  written 
entirely  anew  for  the  present  Work.  In  addition  to  the  original  sources  the 
Editor  has  availed  himself  of  the  best  modem  treatises  on  the  subject,  and  of  the 
valuable  works  of  travels  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  East,  which  have  appeared 
within  the  last  few  years,  both  in  England  and  in  Germany.  It  is  hoped  that  in 
the  Geographical  portion  of  the  Woi&  y€K^  few  omissions  will  be  discovered  of 
names  occurring  in  the  chief  elassical  writers ;  hot  the  gteat  number  of  names 
found  only  in  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Itineraries,  have  been  purposely 
omitted,  except  in  cases  where  sndi  names  have  became  of  historical  celebrity,  or 
have  given  rise  to  important  towns  in  modem  times." — Exttiictfirom  the  Prrfaee. 
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A  DICTIONARY  OF  ANTIQUITIES, 

Jinr  tf|t  tSS$t  of  iicffool0> 

ABRIDGED  FROM  DR.  SMITH'S  LARGER  "DICTIONART  OF  GREEK 

AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES." 

With  200  Woodeate.    ISmo,  lOf.  6tf. 

This  Work,  abridged  from  the  laxge  "Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquitiefly"  exhibits  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  use  of  jmiior  pupils,  the  results  of 
the  labours  of  modem  scholars  in  the  various  subjects  included  under  the  general 
term  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.*  It  will  also  be  found  useful  to  general 
readers  who,  without  having  studied  the  Latin  snd  Greek  writers,  are  desirous  of 
popular  information  on  topics  connected  with  classical  antiquity.  Such  of  the 
articles  as  are  susceptible  of  it>  are  illustrated  by  woodcuts,  executed  from  coins, 
sculptures,  or  other  authentic  remains  of  antiquity.  These  iUustrations  will  be 
found  peculiarly  interesting  to  young  students,  while  they  give  to  all  readers  more 
Tivid  and  accurate  notions  of  the  objects  represented,  than  it  would  be  possible 
to  convey  by  the  most  elaborate  verbal  descriptions. 

"  This  abridgment  of  the  larger '  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,' 
undertaken,  by  the  by,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  head  master  of  one  of  our  great 
public  school^,  admirably  supplies  a  long-felt  want»  especially  in  clRHsical  tuition — 
that  of  a  single  volume  of  portable  sise,  exhibiting  in  an  alphabetical  form,  the 
results  of  the  labours  of  modem  scholars  in  both  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  speak  here  of  the  larger  work,  the  only  one  in  the 
English  language  worthy  of  the  name.  Of  the  'Abridgment'  before  U8»  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  it  has  been  made  by  the  editor  of  the  original  work,  who  could 
thus  afford  to  leave  out  all  ostentatious  references,  controversial  discussions,  and 
other  irrelevant  matter ;  that  the  articles  are  dear  and  concise ;  that  the  wood- 
cuts, illustrations  from  ancient  works  of  art,  are  as  usefril  as  they  are  ornamental ; 
and  that  altogether  the  work,  whether  regarded  as  a  school  book  or  as  a  msnual 

for  the  general  reader,  who  may  not  havolttd  the  advantage  of  a  rlaasical  education, 
leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.'' — Snglith  Journal  of  EdueaHon. 

•  See  Pege  7. 


CLASSICAL    DICTIONARIES. 

EDITED  BT  WILLUK  SmTH,  LL.D. 


1.  DICTIONAItY  OP  GItEEK  AND  EOMAN  AJJOi'IQUITIES. 

2.  DICTIONAEY  OF  GEEEK  AND  EOMAN  BIOGEAPHY 

AND  MYTHOLOGY. 

8.  DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  GEOGRAPHY. 


THE  three  Works  mentioned  above  form  an  EnqfdopcBdia  qf  CtatsUxU  Antiquity. 
The  title  of  the  Dictionabt  or  Qrkxk  abd  Roman  Ahuquixikb  sufficiently 
indicates  the  nature  of  its  contents.  It  comprehends  aU  the  topics  of  Antiquities^ 
properly  so  called,  including  the  laws^  institutions,  and  domestic  ussges  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  F&inting,  Sculpture,  Music,  the  Drama,  and  other  subjects 
on  which  correct  information  can  be  obtained  elsewhere,  only  by  consulting  a 
laigo  number  of  costiy  worka 

The  titie  of  the  Dichokabt  or  Qbxbk  and  Roman  Bioorapht  and  MrmoLoaT 
conveys,  it  has  been  found,  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  its  contents  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  public.  This  title  has  been  given  to  the  Work,  to  indicate  that  it 
contains  an  account  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers : 
but  it  is,  in  fiict,  a  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Biography,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of 
the  term  (with  the  exception  of  ffome  scriptural  names),  and  it  contains  a  history 
of  the  Ancient  World,  civil,  literaiy,  aad  ecdesiaBtical,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  down&ll  of  the  Roman  empire.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  multi£wiou8 
contents  of  the  Work,  by  the  following  classification  of  the  more  important 
subjects  which  it  oontaina 
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HISTORY. 

In  addition  to  the  histoiy  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  Work  contains  the  history 
of  the  early  Asiatic  monarchies, — the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Median,  and  Persian ; 
—of  the  Taiious  kingdoms  in  the  East  formed  by  the  successors  of  Alexander  ;— 
of  the  two  great  Asiatic  empires,  which  long  struggled  with  Rome  for  the 
supremacy,  the  Parthian  empire  of  the  Arsacidsa,  and  the  PersLan  empire  of  the 
Sassanidee ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  long  series  of  Byzantine  emperors  down  to  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  the  year  1458. 

LITERATURE. 

This  department  of  the  Work  will  be  found  particularly  valuable,  since  there  is 
no  complete  history  of  Qreek  and  Roman  literature  in  the  English  language.  A 
full  account  is  given,  not  only  of  the  lives,  but  also  of  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors,  and  a  list  of  the  best  editions  of  their  works,  and  of  the 
principal  modem  treatises  in  elucidation  and  explanation  of  them.  Many  of  these 
articles  occupy  considerable  space.  We  may  mention,  as  examples,  the  articles 
Sudid,  AristoUe,  and  Cicero,  of  which  the  first  extends  to  twenty-two,  the  second 
to  fifty-two,  and  the  third  to  seventy-four  columns.  Nor  is  the  work  confined  to 
what  is  usually  understood  under  the  term  "  Classical  literature."  It  comprehends 
all  the  Byzantine  writers ;  and,  likewise,  gives  an  account  of  the  learned  Greeks 
who  fled  fix>m  Constantinople  on  the  capture  of  the  dty  by  the  Turks,  and  di£bsed 
a  knowledge  of  their  language  and  literature  in  Italy,  and  among  the  nations  of 
Western  Europa 

ECCLESIASTICAL   WRITERS. 

The  lives  of  all  Christian  vnriters,  though  omitted  in  the  ordinary  dassical 
dictionaries,  are  inserted  in  the  present  Work,  since  such  writen  form  an  impor* 
tant  part  in  the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  could  not  therefore 
be  omitted  in  a  Work  which  aspires  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  subject  It  is 
believed  that  these  articles  have  been  found  useful  to  the  students  of  eodeaiastical 
history ;  since,  with  the  exception  of  Gave*B  voluminous  work,  there  is  no  other 
book  in  the  English  language  which  gives  a  complete  account  of  the  Christian 
writers. 
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THE  ARTS. 

A  hifltoiy  of  GhPMk  and  Boman  art  oooopiMan  important  poaitioa  in  the  hisloiy 
of  Qftmik  and  Roman  cmUaation.  Ajooordingly,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  Uvea  of  all  painteia,  aculpton^  and  architecta ;  and  a  ftill  aooount  haa  been 
given  of  their  ^^^^■^'"g  irork%  or  of  thoee  of  whidi  there  ia  any  record  in  ancient 
writers.  To  show  the  space  that  has  been  given  to  this  department,  it  may  be 
«<B«<*"*^  to  mention^  that  the  artide  Pkidiat  alone  occupies  twenty-four  oolnmmu 

MYTHOLOGY. 

The  Mythological  artidea  of  course  occupy  a  oonsidenble  portion  of  the  Work, 
but  do  not  require  any  particular  observations  in  the  present  notice. 

QEOQRAPHY. 

The  forthcoming  DionoKABT  or  Gbbek  and  Roxak  Gsoorapht  will  form  a  com- 
panion Tolume  to  the  two  preceding  Work&  Although,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity^ 
this  volume  will  be  called  a  Diotionaiy  of  Ortek  and  Roman  Qeogrsphy,  it  will  be 
in  rsality  a  Dictionaiy  of  AneieiU  Geography,  not  even  ezduding  scriptural  names. 
The  **»f*^"«^i«  for  such  a  work  are  very  eztensiTe,  and  have  been  for  many  years 
^umimiiUting ;  and  It  wiU  be  the  aim  of  the  Editor  to  present,  in  a  form  adapted 
to  the  use  of  students^  the  researches  of  modem  scholars,  and  the  discoTeries  of 
modem  trayellen^  in  this  important  branch  of  Classical  Antiquity.  The  Work 
wiUy  of  coune»  not  be  confined  to  a  barren  description  of  the  geography  of 
oonntriei^  and  of  the  sites  of  places ;  but  it  will  also  indude  an  account  of  the 
political  history  both  of  oountries  and  of  dties.  An  attempt  will  likewise  be 
made  to  trace,  as  fiur  ss  possible,  the  history  of  the  more  important  buildinga  of 
the  dtio^  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  present  state,  wherever  they  still  exist 
An  AxLAB  will  accompany  the  Work,  and  will  contain,  in  many  cases,  several  maps  of 
the  same  ooontiy,  in  order  to  give  •  proper  representation  of  it  at  different  epochs 
of  its  history,  and  wiU,  for  that  reason,  recdve  the  name  of  "An  Bittarioal  Atlas." 
It  is  hoped  that  this  work  will  be  ready  I6r  publication  during  1851. 


I. 

A  DICTIONABY  OF 

GREEK  AND   ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

filOOlO)  EDIQON,   BEVIBED,  WTm  TSBT  HUHEBOUB  ADDITIONS  AZO)  ALTERATIONB. 

With  500  Woodenta.    One  Tolome  8to,  2i.  2«. 

"  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  examined  this  Bictionaiy  throughout ;  but  the 
articlee  which  we  have  consulted,  appear  to  us  admirably  done  ;  they  are  terse 
in  style,  and  pregnant,  yet  not  cumbrously  so,  with  aocurate  knowledge;  the  but 
and  latest  authorities  are  constantly  cited.  It  was  a  work  much  wanted,  will  be 
invaluable  to  the  young  student^  and  as  a  book  of  reference  will  be  most 
aooeptaole  on  the  library-table  of  every  scholar." — QftarUrly  Review. 

"Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  work  since  the  first  edition. 
Many  of  the  most  important  articles  have  been  re*wxitten,  several  omitted 
subjects  supplied,  and  the  whole  subjected  to  thorough  revision.  Beside  the 
additional  illustrations^  the  present  volume  contains  more  than  three  hundred 
pages  of  new  matter.  It  is  decisive  evidence  how  greatly  such  a  book  was 
wanted  that  a  large  impression  should  have  been  sold  so  quickly,  and  we  hope 
that  no  less  success  Fill  reward  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  publishers  till  the 
whole  of  Dr.  Smith's  plan  shall  be  completed.  The  '  Dictionary  of  Biography,'  is 
already,  we  believe,  nearly  finished ;  and  this»  with  the  promiaed  '  Diotionary  of 
Geography,'  and  the  work  we  have  been  noticing,  will  form  an  Encydopsodia  of 
the  daasic  ages  such  as  no  cotmtry  yet  can  boaat.  An  undertaking  honourable  to 
all  concerned  in  it>  and  challenging  eager  support  from  every  lover  and  student 
of  the  classics." — Bxaminer. 


II. 

A  DICTIONAUT  OF 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  BIOGRAPHY  AND 

MYTHOLOGY. 

With  Woodsoti.   Tbiee  Ydliiines  8vo,  St,  15<.  M. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  pronouncing  any  formal  enlogiiun  on  this  Dictionary,  for, 
in  &ct,  it  is  the  only  one  with  any  pretensions  to  the  name  in  our  language  ;  and 
as  such  it  must  form  part  of  the  library  of  every  student  who  desires  to  beoome 
acquainted  with  the  mind  of  antiqtdty." — Atkenegum, 

"  The  book  is  condensed,  well-digested,  well-proportioned,  and,  considering  the 
extent  of  subject^  wonderfully  complete.  There  is  nothing  superfluous  either  in 
matter  or  style.  There  was  too  much  to  be  said,  and  too  littie  space  to  put  it  in, 
to  allow  the  privilege  of  difiuseness  to  any  of  the  writers.  The  number  of  names 
littie  known,  which  as  we  turn  over  its  pages  we  find  to  be,  nevertheless,  &r  from 
unimportant  in  the  history  of  Greek  literature^  is  quite  surprising.    A  seiieB  of 
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fiill-length  figurefl}  for  example,  arise  out  of  the  hinta  and  anecdotea  of  AthensBua; 
and  the  aeries  of  biographies  of  the  lesser  lyric  poets  seem  to  ua  particularly 
valuable.  We  must  add,  that  aa  &r  as  we  have  been  able  to  cany  our  examination, 
the  authorities  appear  to  have  been  always  carefiilly  verified.  There  is  nothing 
more  important  in  a  book  of  this  class.  Authorities  at  second-hand  are  in  no  case 
to  be  relied  upon.  The  book  is  the  reverse  of  pedantical  or  merely  scholastic  in 
its  tone,  and  is,  in  fact,  designed  for  eveiy  class  of  readers.  Whether  the  school- 
boy seeks  his  first  acquaintance  with  its  historic  and  mythic  personages,  or  the 
student  desires  laiiger  views  to  correct  his  first  impressionB!,  or  the  man  of  mox« 
mature  years  would  recall  the  knowledge  of  his  youth  to  obtain  examples  and 
comparisons  for  the  business  of  life,  this  Dictionary  will  be  acceptable  to  alL  We 
can  imagine  no  one  from  whom  it  does  not  challenge  eager  welcome." — Examiner, 

"  As  we  have  mentioned  the  work,  we  may  add  that  the  title  gives  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  the  contents,  as  regards  either  extent  or  quality.  Who  would 
suppose  that  it  contauia  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  also  heretics  of  note! 
Who  would  look  here  for  an  account  (the  best  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  see) 
of  the  works  of  St  Jerome  1  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  low  down  in 
point  of  date  it  was  intended  to  come.  We  have  a  copious  account  of  Theodore 
Gkusa,  who  died  a.d.  1478.  Many  of  the  articles  are  elaborate  diasertations,  and 
some  of  them  highly  interesting,  e,  g.  that  on  Epictetus.  The  genealogical  tables, 
too,  are  of  great  value ;  and  the  engravings  of  coins,  thickly  scattered  over  the 
volume,  give  it  a  living  diaracter.  Altogether,  this  Dictionary,  the  work  of  thirty- 
six  scholars— all  names  of  note,  who  have  made  great  use  of  the  best  German 
writers — is,  on  most  subjects  connected  with  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  in  the 
Christian  as  well  as  heathen  sense,  a  library  in  itsell" — EngliBk  Journal  of  BduoaUon, 

"  It  is  a  pleasing  duty  to  notice  the  completion  of  this  admirable  work.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  superior  to  eveiythiog  of  the  kind  in  our  own  language. 
The  truth  is,  that  we  have  nothing  which  will  at  all  stand  comparison  with  it 
And  it  is  not  only  relatively  to  others  above  and  beyond  all  contrast  or  resem- 
blance, but  absolutely,  considered  in  reference  to  its  own  merits  and  usefulness, 
it  is  a  production  on  account  of  which  England  may  well  be  both  proud  and 
thankful  It  would  be  an  act  of  frigid  ingratitude,  after  benefiting  by  a  work  so 
complete  in  accuracy  and  information,  not  to  express  in  the  strongest  possible 
language  the  high  value  which,  we  will  take  it  upon  us  to  say,  the  classical  scholars 
of  this  country,  and  especially  those  concerned  in  the  duty  of  education,  attach  to 
these  interesting  and  learned  volumes.'* — CUuMol  Mtuetim, 


III. 


A  DICTIONAET  OP 

GREEK   AND   ROMAN   GEOGRAPHY. 


With  Woodcuts  of  Coins,  Plans,  and  ax  Historical  Atlas  op  Kncnatr  Gkoorafht. 

One  Volume  8to.    (In  PrtpatxiUen.) 


STANDARD    CLASSICS   &   SCHOOL    BOOKS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  MR  MURRAY. 


HORACE. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Text,  Edited,  with  Kotea  and  a  Life, 
By  Rev.  H.  H.  MILMAN,  Dean  of  St  Paul's. 

ILLUSTRATED  BT  STATUES,  VASES,  QEMB,  &0.,    TAKEN  CBIEFLT  FBOM   THE    ANTiqUE. 

aOO  Woodcuts.    Medium  8to.    42c. 


ATHENS  &  AHICA ;  JOURNAL  OF  A  RESIDENCE  THERK 

WITH  rA&filMILBB    OF  THE  ANCIENT  WBinNOS    ON  THE  WALLS  OF  FOMFEU, 

By  BEY.  CHRISTOPHER  WORDSWORTH,  D.D. 
SeeondEdiUon,  Flatok  8to.  14#.  6<I. 


BUTTMAN'S   LEXILOGUS; 

A  CBITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  KXANINO  AKD  ETTMOLOOT  OF  VARIOUS  WORDS 
AND  FASBAOES  IN  HOMER,   BX8I0D,  AND  OTHER  GREEK  WRITERS. 

Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by  REY.  J.  R.  FISHLAKE,  M.A. 

Third  Editim.    8to,    I4a. 


BUTTMAN'S  IRREGULAR  GREEK  VERBS; 

WITH  ALL  THE  TENSES  THAT  ARE  EXTANT — TBEIB  FORMATION,  MSANINO,  AND 
USAGE,  ACCOMPANIZD   WITH  A   OOMFLETS  INDEX. 

Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by  REY.  J.  R.  FISHLAKE,  M.A. 

Steomd  Ediiiom,    8to.    7c.  M. 


GREEK    YERBS; 

THEIB  FOSMAXIONS,  ISBEGULABITIE6,  ASD  DiSFECTS. 

By  the  late  A.  N.  CARMICHAEL,  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy. 

Secofid  EditUm.  12mo.  8«.  0d. 


10  STANDARD  CLASSICS  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKa 

MtLLER'S   DOEIANS: 

OB  THB  HI8IOBT  AND  ANTIQainEB  OF  THE  DOBIC  BACS. 

Tniulaied  horn  the  Qerman,  by  Hbtbt  Tvwkmll  and  O.  Oobvwalii  Lutul 

Stoaitd  AMfon.     Wbf^     S  viols.  Sto.    Mt. 


THE  AGAMEMNON  OF  JESCHYLUS, 

A  New  EdiUon  of  the  Text,  with  Kotes,  Critical,  Explanatoiy,  and  Philological. 
Bjr  KEY.  T.  W.  PKILE,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Bepton  BchooL 


Beo(md  BdUion,    8to.    St. 


THE   CHOEPHOE(E   OF   iESCHTLUS, 

A  New  Bdition  of  the  Text    With  Notes,  Critical,  ExpUnatoiy,  and  FhUologieaL 
By  BEY.  T.  W  PEILE,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Bepton  School 


ARISTOPHANES. 

With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explaziatoiy,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Uniyertities. 

By  THOMAS  MITCHELL,  M.A. 
L  WASPB.— S.  CLOUDS.    Sfo.    lOv.  etolL— S.  FB0G8.    8td.    16#. 


ON  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  GREEK. 

By  G.  J.  PENNINGTON,  M.A. 
8to.    7«.  Bd, 


INTBODUCTIONS  TO 

THE    STUDY   OF   THE   GREEK    CUSSIC   POETS 

By  HENBY  NELSON  COLEBIDGE,  M.A. 
TMrdEdUUm.    Foap.  8to.    5§.9i, 


STANDAKD  CLASSICS  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS.  11 


THE  PUBLIC  AND  PBIVATE  LIFE, 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  GREEKS. 

Tnuulated  from  the  Gennan  of  Hin. 

Fcap.  8to.    5«.  M. 


A  GKEEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

ABBmaiD  FBOM  THS  ORAICMAB  OF  MATTHIA  BT  THE  BISBOP  Or  LONDON. 

Seventh  Edition,  reyised  by  Bay.  J.  Edwabds.    122no.    8«. 

12ino.   Zt, 


GREEK  ACCIDENCE,  FOR  JUNIOR  CLASSES. 

ABBIDOED  PROM  MATTHLTS  OBAMMAR  BY  THB  BISHOP  OP  LONDON. 

Fourth  JSdiHan,  reyiaed  by  Biy.  J.  Edvabdb.    12ino.    2$. 


KING  EDWARD  TFh-s.  LATIN  GRAMMAR, 

LATINiB  QBAMMATIOA  RUDIME27TA;  OB,  AN  nfTRODUOnON  TO  THX  LATIN  TONQUB 

FOB  THK  U8B  OF  8CHOOIB. 

SneiUhSdiUoH.    ISmo.    U,6d, 


KING  EDWARD  YFhs.  LATIN  ACCIDENCE; 

OB.  ELEMENTS  OF  THK  LATIN  TONGUE,  FOB  JUNIOB  CLASSES. 

ISmo.    i$. 


ENGLISH  NOTES   FOR   UTIN  EUIGUCS; 

Designed  for  Early  profidents  in  the  Art  of  Latin  Versification,  with  Pre&tory 

Rules  of  Composition  in  Elegiac  Metre. 

By  BEY.  W.  OXENHAM,  M.A.,  Second  Master  of  Harrow  School. 

Seeand  SdUiam,   ISmo.   4t. 
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Nabbow  Ssoatb  ncm  DBAffK.  — TtM  ciiiidjm 
WORKS     AD^  ThwM*  S-  Tewk«bi«r.  ofWintitaop,  ii«»^ 
^        ^  Mcaped  death  from  siSbcsUon  on  Mdiy  last    On 

ntiring  to  bad  the/  left  a  keroaana  lamp  tyaning, 

and  the  wick  buroiog  down  mtdtad  in  an  czploilon. 

Mtthiir  ^ra  to  the  bvraait  on  wliicli  it  waaplwsed^Md 

wbiehwaf  paxtiaUr  comnmad.     TIm  ileeping  cbil^ 

6IBB0NS*S  D)   drenwaw  not  awakenad by Iba amoka, and wawto 

ZY,  \i.Z^     tha  laat  ttagei  of  aoffbcatlon  wban  NMnad.   After 

Editad  with  Moti   ^^^^  hoSof  httd  labor,  aonicionanesa  wy  r<a- 

HISTORY    ni.t«to«<iandiliaHTa,ofthaebild«naa.ad.-ara«, 

Maps.    8v«U.    8^0.    Ite.eaeh. 
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C0NSTITUTI(i'w4  jftied  in  Cbagny,  France,  latdy  came^eioas 

H.,T*«    «i,,iJ:fcMa quantity  of  remains  of  elephanU,  rbi- 

Tpyi^eroBcs  and  similar  animals,  and  underneatb 

STATE    OF    £  S^  aluednct  of  rude  construction.    The  posi- 

Hktkt  HAixAMf  tk4  If  the  remains  indicates  that  they  were  car- 

•  ^uk  sn  the  place  by  a  violent  inundation. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LITERARY  HISTORY  OP  EUROPE. 

By  HnrnT  Haixam.    Tfttntf  JBA'lion.    StqIs.   8?o.    8S«. 

HISTORY  OF   SPANISH  LITERATURE.    Bj  George  Ticknor. 

8  vols.    8vo.    ASM, 

LIVES    OF   THE    LORD  CHANCELLORS  OF  ENGLAND.    By 

LoKD  Cajcpbblu    Third  Emon,    7  vols.    870.    102«. 

LIVES  OF  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF   ENGLAND.     Bj  Lord 

Caxfbsll.    S  vols.    8vo.    90«. 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.    Bt  Thomas  B.  Shaw. 

Port  8to.    12«. 

BOOK  OF   THE  CHURCH.     By  Robert  Southbt.     SvOK  EdiHon. 

Sro.    lit. 

UNDESIGNED   SCRIPTURAL  COINCIDENCES.     Bj  Rev.  J.  J. 

BLUNT.     Third  Editiom,    8to.    9«. 

PRINCIPLES   OF   GEOLOGY.    By  Sir  Charles  Ltbll.     Eighth 

EdUim,    8ro.    189. 
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